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FOREWORD 

T he present Glossary, as its title indicates, is an attempt to bring together 
and explain the French words and expressions which may be considered 
to belong more particularly to familiar speech as distinguished from the more 
formal language of higher literature. Though we are not without hope that it may 
render some service to those whom one might call the ‘ professional ’ students of 
French, it is intended primarily to meet the needs of that ever-growing body of 
British readers and travellers who are interested in the France of to-day and her 
people, and are anxious to improve their knowledge of colloquial French. The 
average visitor to France who has not previously resided in that country is apt 
to find himself woefully at sea as soon as he comes into close contact with French 
people : he is not long in discovering that the sort of French he has acquired at 
school may be strangely different from that used by the natives ; and, as familiar 
speech is invading the stage more and more every day, his experience will be very 
similar if he attends a performance at one of the more popular theatres. The 
same fate is likely to await the reader at home who takes up one of Courtehne’s 
plays or a novel by Gyp. The perplexed reader or traveller may of course consult 
such dictionary as he has at his disposal, but if he does, more often than not 
he will draw a blank, or be offered an explanation of a given turn which is not 
infrequently misleading or even erroneous, because of the bad habit lexicographers 
as a class have of utiHsing, uncritically, the material accumulated by their pre- 
decessors. Whatever may be thought of our Glossary as a whole, we can claim 
that it has been compiled out of material collected first-hand during many years of 
intercourse with natives of all classes, and from the perusal of a large selection of 
representative modern French authors. Proof of this is afforded by the numerous 
passages — not a tithe of those we have noted — which are quoted in illustration, 
and of which we would have made greater use, had the space at our disposal per- 
mitted, the more so as there exists no French glossary, or dictionary for that matter, 
as far as we are aware, in which the definitions are supported by examples drawn 
from French authors of the present generation. A dictionary without quotations, 
as Voltaire said very aptly, is but a skeleton. Acting on this very sound principle, 
we have given (shorter) examples of our own for every expression admitted in 
the Glossary, even in oases where such expression is already illustrated by a 
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quotation from a Frencli author. Although a large proportion of the voluminous 
matter gathered together in the preparation of this volume has had to be jettisoned 
in the process of selection, the labour entailed was necessary as a check to arbitrari- 
ness, and will be amply repaid if we have succeeded, as we hope, in providing the 
traveller and reader with a truly representative collection of the words and 
phrases he is most likely to encounter in his reading, or to hear or be called upon 
to use in conversation. 

We have ventured to draw a distinction between the words and expressions 
characteristic of familiar speech which form the bulk of the present Glossary, 
and those (marked with an asterisk) which are confined in the main to the work- 
ing classes, and may he described as popular. Apart from a certain number 
belonging to the specialised slang of particular classes, trades or professions, and 
offering little difficulty, such a classification can of course only be a very rough one, 
since, properly speaking, there is no such thing, nowadays especially, as a rigid line 
of demarcation between familiar speech and slang. Despite that, some general 
indication is possible, and the reader will be well advised to avoid in ordinary 
conversation the items designated by an asterisk. While on this topic, it 
may not be irrelevant to point out that many of the phrases included in this 
Glossary are not confined to familiar speech : some have a long and very respectable 
literary ancestry ; a few may even appear somewhat bookish to an Englishman. 
But it must not be forgotten that literary tradition is much stronger in France than 
with us, that the average Frenchman knows his own language much better than 
the average EngHahman knows his, and that he is not averse from showing his 
knowledge, even in the most informal conversation. 

Linguistic and historical notes have been added in all cases where such additional 
information seemed helpful. For this part of our work, we have consulted the 
chief available authorities, and more particularly the writings of L. Samian, whose 
conclusions, though occasionally open to question, are always based on wide and 
accurate scholarship. 

We ought to add that considerations of a practical nature have induced us to 
separate from the rest of the Glossary the list of the more usual comparisons 
used in conversation and met with in reading; these will be found in an 
Appendix. 

Lastly, it should be stated that in oases where an expression might be sought for 
rmder different headings, we have adopted, in order to facilitate reference, the purely 
arbitrary but convenient system of taking the first noun in the expression as the 
keyword, even though this noun may not be the most important word — e.g. f&rdrt 
le goUt du 'pain will be found under go4t. In addition, cross-references have been 
given whenever comparison with synonymous or kindred expressions is likely to 
prove useful 

There remains the pleasant duty of thanking all those to whom we have turned 
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in our difficulties : our colleagues, Mme Andr^e Valette and Professor John Orr, 
have helped us to solve more than one difficult problem ; and M. Jean Barbelnet, 
in addition to supplying invaluable information on various points, undertook 
the exacting labour of reading through the whole of the proofs, much to our 
advantage. When all other sources failed we were particularly fortunate to be 
able to appeal, for the origin of certain expressions, to Professor Paul Barbier of the 
University of Leeds, an expert in such matters. We are also indebted to Professor 
Ripman for reading through our manuscript and making several helpful sugges- 
tions, most of which we have adopted. Although we have spared no pains, we do 
not pretend to have avoided all the pitfalls of a subject ranging over a very wide 
field ; not a few errors of omission and of commission, for which we are entirely 
responsible, can doubtless be laid to our charge. We can only hope that these 
will not be found to be very numerous, and that we may be given the opportunity 
of correcting them in a second edition. 

L. E. K. 

J. M. 


Majstohkstjbjr, 

Jul^, 1929. 
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A 

A. Pmuver par a plus 6, To prove by 
logical reasoning, with mathematical 
precision, in black and white. 
prep. Popular speech frequently uses 
d, as did Old French, instead of de to 
denote possession, when the possessor 
is an animate being — e.g. la femme d. 
JeaUf la maison d Pierre, Vidde au 
capitaine, etc. This old use has left 
a few traces in the written language 
— e.g. la barque d C(h)aron, la bete au 
bon Dieu, Cp, La Mare au Liable of 
G. Sand. 

ahasourdir, 'vh. tr. To dumbfound, be- 
wilder, flabbergast — e.g. Cette nouvelle 
m’abasourdit. This piece of news flab- 
bergasts me. XJne nouvelle abasourd- 
issante, A dumbfounding piece of news. 
L'it. ‘ to deaf on ‘ to stun *. 

’*'ahat(t)age, n.7n. Severe scolding, dress- 
ing-down, wigging — e.g. Flanquer 
(J^coper) unfameux abat(t)age. To give 
(To get) a rare dressing- down. 

JaL the action of ' knocking down % of 
‘felling’. 

Nous allons lui flanquer un abat~ 
tage dont il se souviendra (Maxtpas. 
SAKT, Bel- Ami). 

See Chaillot 2 (Zola). 

*abat(t)is, n.m. pi. Limbs (arms and logs) 
— e.g. Tu peux numiroter tes abat{t)is / 
This is a stock threat or warning {lit. 
‘You can number or take stock of your 
limbs ! ’) with the force of : I’m going 
to put you through it ! You’re in for 
it I m break every bone in your body I 
Avoir les abat{t)i8 canailles, To have 
coarse, plebeian hands and feet, to 
have ‘ beetle crushers and mutton 
fists 

Lit. ‘ giblets ’ (of chicken, etc.). 


Son accoutrement de nippe 
(‘clothes’, ‘togs’) gris^tres, trop 
grandes pour ses abatis derisoires, le 
rendait a la fois grotesque et lament- 
able (L. pBAPii), La Boite aux 
Oosses). 

abattre, vb, tr. En abattre. To get through 
a great deal of work quickly, to do 
much work, to ‘ sweat ’. 

Mn stands for besogne or any of its synonyina. 
See besogne. 

abfmer. 1. vb. tr. To injure, spoil — e.g. 
s^abimer la sante {la vue), to injure one’s 
health (sight). II s'est fait abimer, He 
got severely wounded, he was badly hit. 
An extended, familiar use of the verb, which, 
as its derivation shows, meant originally to 
‘ cast into an abyss 

*2. vb.intr. To exaggerate, draw the long 
bow, come it strong. 

C’est pas vrai ce qu’on dit ? — ^11 y a 
un peu de vrai, mais vous ahimez, les 
petits gars (H. Babbxtsse, Le Peu). 

abomination, n.f. Any thing or person 
which inspires disgust. 

See empoisonner 2 (Duvernois). 

abondance, n.f. 1. {School slang) Wine 
diluted with much water, slops. 

2. Parler d* abondance. To speak im- 
promptu, with natural eloquence. 

An abbreviation of tho biblical phrase parUr 
d* abondance de cosur, ‘to speak out of the 
fullness of one’s heart'. 

Ma foi ! la bonne personne 
parlait d"* abondance, et judicieuse- 
ment, et m^me aussi bien gracieuse- 
ment (M. Botjlbngbb, Le Pavi du 
Roi). 

abouler. 1. vb. tr. To give (especially 
with the idea of reluctance) — e.g. 
Aboule ton argent / Hand over (Tip up) 
the money I Stump up I Fork out i 
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veut dire q^ue Bamblecourt a 
ahouli (‘ forked out ’) la forte sommo 
(Gyp, Les Froussards). 

2. vb. inlr. To come, turn up, crop up ; 
(with this meaniug s^abotder is also 
used) — e.g. II (s^)aboulera d dix Mures, 
He’ll turn up at ten. 

Online arrivait le dimanche matin, 
disait : “ Je m^ahoule pour uno 

balade (‘a stroll’)” (J. IL Huys- 
MANS, Les Soeurs Vatard). 

See chouettement (Remains), nez 
3 (Zola). 

*alJoyeiir, n.m. 1. Crier or salesman at 
puhHc or private sales. 

*2. Man employed at the doors of shows 
or booths to entice people in, a 
‘ barker ’. 

3. One who is constantly criticising people 
(in words or writing) — e.g. Ce critique 
n^est qu^un aboyeur. He is merely a 
snarling critic. 

*4. Revolver, ‘ barker ‘ barking-iron 

Op. azor 2, basset. | 

abracadabrant, adj. Amazing, startling, 
incredible, marvellous — e.g. uuq his- 
toire abracadabrante, a cock-and-bull 
story. 

Prom abracadabra, a cabalistic word used as 
a spell in the Middle Ages. 

abruti, n,m and adj. Stolid and stupid 
person, fool, idiot. Un abruti (or 
ahuri) de Ghaillot, A blockhead, 

‘ cabbage-head ’ (see Ghaillot 3). 

Quel est VabruU qui allumo ? 
T’es pas dingo (‘ Are you daft ’) ? 
Tu n’vois done pas qu’^a s’voit I 
(H. Baebusse, Le Feu). 

abrutir. 1. vb. tr. To tire out, to 
stupefy—e.g. C^est un travail abrutis- 
sant, It is dry and wearisome work. 

2. S^abrutir, To grow stupid, to become 
silly (as the result of plodding at a dull 
piece of work) — e.g. On s’abrutii d ce 
metier -Id, Such work as that is enough 
to make one silly. 

acabit, n.m. Kind, nature, temperament 
(of persons) — e.g. O' est un homme d'un 
bon acabit. He is a good-natured fellow. 
As-tu jamais vu un imbecile de cet 
acabit ? Did you ever come across such 
an idiot ? Fire du mime acabit, To be 
of the same stamp. 

Origin unknown ; perhaps from low Xatin 
acca'pitum, the mode according to which one 
held lands or domains. 

Ces d4fenseurs de tout acabit 
(‘This motley crew of defenders’) 


lui donnaient du fil d ref or dr e (‘ gave 
him no end of troublo ’) (P. et V. 
MAEotrEEiTTE, Lcs Trovgom du 
Glaive). 

accommodant, adj. Tin homme acmm- 
modant. An obliging man, one easy to 
deal with. Un hmime peic accom- 
modant, A man not easy to dc'al with, 
a troublesome bodfellow. 
accommoder, vb. tr. 1. Accommodvr qucL 
qu'un comme il faut. To give one a 
good hiding or To niak('. one smart 
under irony or reproaches, to ‘ ait 
upon’ a person with a veng('ancM^ 
See also beurre 2 and sauce 3. 

2. Vous voild bien acconmiodc / You are in 
a pretty pickle, and no mistake ! 
accoucher, vb. intr. To say what one has 
to say, after hositaftion or with difli- 
culty, to ‘ cougli it up \ to ^ out with 
it ’ — e.g. AUons, accouche, won vic/ux / 
Como now, out with it, old man I 
Ellipticjil for aecowMr de ce gu'em da dire, ‘ to 
give birth to what one htis t,o nay 

Laisse-moi placer tin mot. (‘ Lot 
mo got a word in ’), au moina. — 
Accouche J crio le frdre, im})atient 
d’ avoir tort (0. H. Hinson, Nini 
Godache). 

accroc, n.m^. Sa7is acoroc. Without a hitch. 
XM. * without a tear or rent 

Il tenait avant tout d ce qu(^ 
(‘ Ho was above all anxious that ’) 
la f6te riSussit d’un bout k Tautro 
sans acoroc (Maupassant, Mont- 
Oriol). 

accroche-ccBur, n.m. Lock of hair or 
small curl twisted and smoothed down 
on the temples, ‘ kiss-cmi ‘ spit-curl 
IM. ‘ that which catehos the heart Tlu' word 
and stylo were originally rustic and provin- 
cial, and were adopted first by prostitutes, 
from whom they paHHcd to pimps. Hueh 
curls were very popular about 1875. OtiuT 
appellations for the same thing are guiclios, 
rouflaquettes. 

Bile, tranquillo, so collait des 
acc7^oche-cmur sur le front ave (5 do 
Peau sucreo (Zola, 1j Assommoir). 
accrocher, vb. tr. To pawn, to ‘ pop ’ — 
e.g. 11 a accroche sa montre, Ho has 
popped his watch. 
lAt. ‘ to hang or hook up 
accroire, vb. tr. 1. Mti faire accroire d 
quelqu'un. To impose upon a person, 
(to try) to deceive some ono. 

Ah ! non, Louis, nous la fais pas 
(‘ don’t try it on with us ’) d’aussi 
bonne heure I . . . Tu voudrais 
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nous en fairs accroiref (0. H. 
Hibscii, Petit Louis, Boxeur). 

2. 8^671 fairs accroire. To be conceited, 
to ‘ kid ’ oneself. 

This verb is only used in the present infinitive 
with fairs. 

*achar, d’, adv. With steadiness of pur- 
pose, in an unrelenting manner. 

Acfiar is an abbreviation of acharmment, 
' rage ‘ fmy ‘ obstinacy ‘ keenness etc., 
and IS used especially in the expression 
d’autor et d’achar, q.v. 

*acheter, vb. tr. Acheter quelqu^un. To 
make fun (or a fool) of somebody, to 
pull somebody’s leg — e.g. As-tu fini de 
wd acheter ? Have you finished pulling 
my leg ? 

lj%t. ‘ to buy cp. the English expressions 
‘ to be sold ’ , * what a sell I ’ Cp. also the 
equivalent phrase se payer la Ute de quelqvfun 
(tate 24). 

acquit, n.rti. Fairs quelque chose par 
maniere d' acquit or •pour V acquit de sa 
conscience or par acquit de conscience. 
To do something in order to have done 
with it, J list to be able to say one has 
done it, i.e. carelessly, perfunctorily, 
anyhow, for form’s sake, for conscience’ 
sake. 

Dehors, je cherchai un temps mon 
d^serteur, — par acquit de conscience, 
oar jo devinais bien maintonant 
Ics serieusos raisons qu’il dovait 
avoir eues de deserter (0. DABRkBE, 
JOix-sept Histoires de Marins). 

^acrais ! or acr6 ! interj. An exclamation 
to warn x^eople to bo silent or on their 
guard : — Look out I Nix 1 Bo careful I 
Mum’s the word ! Shoe leather I — 
e.g. Acre, v'ld Ics flics {Vpatron), Nix, 
here are the coppers (here’s tho boss) ! 
A deformation of sacr4. 

Acr6 / fit La Poulo, en tondant sos 
oreilles plates (J. H. Bosny, Dans 
les Hues). 

acte, n.7n. 1. Fairs acts de presence. 

Merely to put in an appearance. 

2. Prendre acte de. To take note of — o.g. 
Je prends acte de vos paroles {de voire 
promesse), 1 take note of what you say 
(of your promise). 

A legal term, moaning ‘ to have a thing stated 
legally 

actif, n.m. Avoir d son actif. To have to 
one’s credit — e.g. Ge boxeur a de belles 
victoires d son actif. 

Lit. ‘ to have amongst one’s assets ’ ; actif 
is the opposite of paasif, ' liabilities 

Vous avez d votre actif beauooup de 
folies (H. LAVunAifr, Le nouveau Jeu). 


*activer, vb. intr. To make haste, to 
hustle — e.g. Active / Get a move on ! 
Put some vim into it ! 

Activer is properly a tr. vb., meaning * to urge 
on ‘ to quicken 

*adjupete, n.m. N.C.O. in the Drench 
army (approximately the equivalent 
of regimental sergeant-major). 

A corruption of adjudant. Another uncom- 
plimentary nickname for the same personage 
is adjuvachc', see vache (a). 

adresse, n.f. A Vadresse de. Intended for, 
aimed at — e.g. Ge trait itait d votre 
adresse. The hint was meant for you. 
Adr&sse here has the old meaning of ‘ direction 
towards a place 

II y ajouta quelques mots sev^res 
d Vadresse de (‘intended for ’) ceux 
qui volent (A. Heemant, Gadet de 
Goutras). 

See poisse (Lecaohe). 

adresser, s’. Vous vous adressez mal (or, 
ironically, bien), You have come to the 
wrong person, You have mistaken your 
man. 

advenir, vb. mtr. Advienne que pourra. 
Come (Happen) what may ! — e.g. the 
proverbial saying Fais ce que dois, 
advienne que pourra, Do your duty, 
happen what may. 

A survival of que used absolutely as a neuter 
nominative. 

affaire, n.f. 1. Affaires, n.f.pL (a) Business 
— o.g. etre dans les affaires, to be in 
business ; fairs des affaires, to do busi- 
ness (see also 14) ; faire des affaires 
d'or, to do a roaring trade, to make 
money hand over fist. 

Du jour qu’ils sont arrives, il a 
ferm6 son cabaret et d^croche sou 
enseigne. Les autres cafetiers ont 
fait des affaires d'or pendant la 
guerre (A. Datjbet, Gontes du 
Lundi). 

See corde 4 (Champsaur). 

(b) One’s belongings, things, ‘ kit ’ — e.g. 
Od sont mes a^aires? Where are my 
things 1 Vous allez me mettre mes 
affaires dans ma malle. Pack my things 
in my trunk. 

See air 6 (Barbusse). 

(c) Menses, monthlies — e.g. File a ses 
affaires. Cp. anglais. 

2. Faire ses affaires, To ease oneself, to go 
to Mrs. Jones’. 

3. Avoir affaire d quelqu^un. To have to 
deal with (talk to, see) someone — e.g. 
Pai affaire d vous^ X want to speak tQ 
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you. 11 aura affaire d moi. He will 
have to settle that with me. 

Vraiment, c’est intolerable d' avoir 
affaire d (‘ to have to deal with ’) 
des gens qui ne comprennent rien 
(Maupassant, Monsieur Parent). 

4. Avoir affaire d forte ^artie. To have to 
deal with a dangerous (powerful) 
opponent, to have a hard nut to crack. 

6. Avoir son affaire. II a son affaire may 
mean: — {a) He has ‘caught it’, he 
has received a ‘ settler he has re- 
ceived a mortal wound, his goose is 
cooked ; (6) He is completely drunk ; 
(c) He has what he requires. Simi- 
larly Pai votre (son) affaire, I can sup- 
ply what you need (he needs), I have 
the very thing for you (him). J'ai 
mon affaire, I have what I want. 

Ou allons-nous T installer ? de- 
manda ma m^re. . . . L’etranger 
rMechit, puis s’ecria : “ Pai son 
affaire ” (C. Derennes, Le Corbeau). 

6. Cela ne fait rien a V affaire. That has 
(will have) no bearing upon the subject. 

7. Ge n\st pas une affaire. That is no groat 
matter, That’s a (mere) trifle. 

8. G’est mon (son, votre, etc.) affaire, (a) 
That’s my business, look-out ; I’ll see 
to that ; Leave it to me ; (6) That 
suits me (generally with addition of 
bien — e.g. G^est bien mon affaire. It’s 
just what I want). 

II faudra le pousser dans ce sens- 
Ih. Mon ami, M. Fabb^ Chante- 
clair, qui vous a signal© h moi, m’a 
dit que c’dtait bien votre affaire 
(‘ that it was just the job for you ’) 
(A. Hermant, Cadet de Coutras). 

9. C^est toute une affaire, (a) It is no trifle. 
It is a serious matter. It means a lot of 
trouble (bother) ; (6) It is quite a long 
story. (Also C^est toute une histoire.) 

10. En faire son affaire — e.g. Penfais mon 
affaire, I make it a personal matter, I 
make that my business, I take it on 
myself. I’ll see to that. Leave it to me. 
I’ll attend to this. 

Le fougueux Tartarin voulait 
s’61ancer derri^re lui, mais le prince 
Fen emp§oha : “ Laissoz . . . fen 
fais mon affaire ” (A. Datobt, 
Tartarin de Tarascon), 

11. En voild une affaire (oT histoire) t (a) 
Here’s a pretty piece of work, a pretty 
kettle of fishl (6) What a to-do! 
What a row about nothing I 


12. Eire hors d'affaire. To be out of 
danger, to be saved. 

13. Eire sitr de son affaire — e.g. Jl est sdr 
de son affaire. He cannot escape it, He 
will pay for it. He’ll ' catch it ’ for 
certain. 

Si maman me ddcouvrait, je serais 
sitre de mon affaire (‘ I’d know about 
it ’) (C. pARBiljRE, Dix-sept Histoires 
de Marins), 

14. Paire des affaires. To make a fuss. 
See also 1 (a). 

15. Faire Vaffaire de. To suit — e.g. Cela 
fait (bien) mon affaire. That is (just) 
what I want. That will (just) do for me. 
Ilf era votre affaire. He is the very man 
for you, the very man you want. Cela 
fera parfaitement Vaffaire, That will 
suit exactly. 

II vida son vorre Tun trait (‘ at 
one gulp’), deposa qiielques sous 
sur la table ot so depechait do sortir. 
Mais cela ne faisait pas Vaffaire des 
(‘did not suit the’) provocateurs 
(Erokmane-Cuatrian, Le vieux 
Tailleur). 

Si on voulait m’en faire cadeati, 
jo Facceptorais tout do suite, cotte 
poup6e-lh I File ferait joliment mon 
affaire I (Gyp, Le Baron Sinai). 

16. Faire son affaire d quelqu'un, (a) To 
punish a person, to ‘ give it ’ some one, 
to settle his hash ; (b) to kill a person, 
to do for one, to cook his goose — e.g. 
SHI le rencontre, il lui fera son affaire. 
If ho meets him, ho will ‘ give it ’ him 
(or, he will do for him). 

Je te promots do faire son aff 
faire au premier qui bougera (A. 
Tuetjriet, La Gharioinesse). 

17. Faire une affaire d quelqu'un, (a) To 
have a row with some one ; (b) to got 
some one into a scrape. 

18. La belle affaire/ This exclamation 
implies that a thing is not so difficult 
or important as one seems to think, 
and may he equivalent to :—l8 that 
all ? It’s not worth speaking of ; 
Stuff and nonsense I Cp. histoire 4. 

Madame, s’^cria le baron, qu’est- 
ce done que do faire six lieues pour 
trouver Mirza f La belle affaire / 
(‘ It’s a mere nothing I ’) (V, Cher- 
BULiEZ, EAventure de Ladislas 
Bolshi), 

II est trop jeune encore . . . 
pour savoir ce qu’il fait et o© qu’il 
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dit. — Georges a vingt-trois ans. — 
Vingt-trois ans, la belle, affaire ! 
(‘ Do you call that old ! ’) (H. 
Becque, Les Corbeaux). 

19. L' affaire a ete chaude. The fight (battle, 
encounter, discussion, quarrel, etc.) 
was fierce, It was warm work. 

20. L' affaire est dans le sac. The matter is 
settled, or is getting on swimmingly. 
Originally a legal phrase denoting that a law- 
suit could begin, since all the documents 
relating to the case had been collected and 
were in the sac, i.e. the lawyer’s bag. 

Votre onclo m’a dit que V affaire 
etait dans le sac (A. Beance, 
UAnneau d^ Amethyste), 

*21 . Manquer ses affaires — e.g. JSlle manque 
ses affaires, is said of a woman to 
denote that she is wasting her time 
with an amant de coeur and neglecting 
serious lovers. 

22. Melez-vous de vos affaires I Mind your 
own business ! 

*23. Montrer son affaire — e.g- 11 montre son 
affaire, is said familiarly of a child in 
an indecent attitude. 

24. Quelle affaire/ or Que d’affaires/ 
What a fuss ! What a bother I 
(implying ‘ about nothing ‘ for a 
trifle ’). 

25. lUgler son affaire d quelqu’un ==16. 

A mon secours, Bernard, cria 
Stirot, h mon secours. Aliens, 
arrive, Bernard. On va lui regler 
son affaire (‘ We’ll settle his hash for 
him ’), au lieutenant (P. Ackee, Le 
Soldat Bernard). 

26. S’attirer une mauvaise affaire. To get 
into trouble, a moss, a (sad) scrape. 

27. Son affaire est claire or bonne, (a) He 
is in for it, ho will ‘ catch it ’ ; (6) His 
goose is cooked, he is done for (imply- 
ing either that ho is ruined or that he 
is dying). 

28. Son affaire est faite = 27 (a) and (b), 
and may also moan : — His fortune is 
made. 

29. (a) Tirer quelqu’un daffaire, To got 
some one out of a difficulty, a scrape. 

Tu as fait des betises ? ot tu vions 
t’adresser k moi pour que jo te tire 
d’ affaire (‘to get you out of the 
hole ’) ? (G. CoTJETELiNE, Le Fils). 

(b) Se tirer (or Sortir) d’ affaire. To get out 
of a difficulty, a scrape ; to manage 
(things well) — e.g. 11 sait se tirer 
d affaire. He knows how to get out of 
trouble, how to manage things. 


Ilfaudrabien qu’^7 se tire d’ affaire 
(‘ He’ll have to get out of the mess 
himself ’), car Je ne I’aiderai pas 
(Maupassant, Monsieur Parent). 

See cachet 2 (Brieux), se d6hrouU- 
ler (Maupassant). 

30. Une belle affaire — e.g. Vous avezfaitld 
une belle affaire (ironical), A pretty 
(nice) mess you’ve made of it ! 

31. Fo^7d mon affaire = J’ai mon affaire 
5(c). 

32. Affaire de . . . e.g. Affaire de s am- 
icser. Only for a joke. By way of a 
joke. Cp. histoire de . . . 

affiehe, n.f. Tenir Vaffiche (of a play). 
To have a long run. 

Affiehe =* ‘ play-biir. 

afficher, vb. tr. 1. Difense dafficher, 
Stick no bills ! 

2. 8’ afficher. To make oneself conspicuous. 
Usually said of people who might be expected 
to make themselves as inconspicuous as 
possible, who forget all sense of decency and 
defy public opinion. 

Ma soeur est une telle folle ! 
Elle s’ est affichie avec Suberceaux, 
comme elle s’ affiehe avec tant 
d’autres depuis (M. Pe^vost, Les 
Demi-vierges). 

affil^e, d% adv. Continuously, at a 
stretch, right off the reel. 

AffiUe here has the force of d la file, ‘ m a 
row ‘ one after another ’. 

II ne travaiUe que deux heures 
daffilee, puis se repose deux heures 
(A. Theueiet, Sous Bois). 
*affranchi, adj. * 1 . Knowing, in the know, 
up to snufi. 

*2. Unscrupulous. 

Amongst thieves affrancMr quelqu/un is to 
malte an accomplice acquainted with the 
ins and outs of a house which it is intended to 
burgle. Thus affranehi is said of a person 
who is told of a thing ho was unaware of, or 
of a person who knows all about a thing. 

Ceux qui ne sont pas loufs 
(‘ crazy ’), e’est des affranchis qui 
juroront tout ce qu’on veut pourvu 
qu’on lache ses sous (R. DoegelIjs, 
Saint Magloire). 

aflfitiau, n.m. 1. Small object, thing, 
gadget, 

2. Article of adornment, trinket, fal-lal 
(usually in the plural). 

A provincial word (from the old verb affiXter, 

‘ to arrange ’) which has passed into popular 
speech. 

Non, elles ne nous valent pas 
quand elles n’ont plus tons leurs 
affUtiaux (J. K. Huysmans, Lea 
Smurs Vatard). 
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^ge, n,m. 1. Entre deux dges. Middle- 
aged, neitlier young nor old. 

Tin pen en arri^re, marcliaient des 
groupes de parents et de persormes 
entre deux dges (T. GtAtjtieb, J ean et 
Jeannette). 

2. Eire en dge de (or d'dge d). To be old 
enough to — e.g. Elle a une jUle qui est 
en dge de (or J'dge d) se marier. She has 
a marriageable daughter. 

Elle ne pouvait pas refuser de 
faire connaitre son p^re ^ un grand 
gar 9 on de vingt ans, en dge de tout 
entendre et de tout comprendre 
(A. Baijdbt, Jack), 

3. Eire (or Tirer) sur Vdge, To be getting 
on in years. Cp. sur le retoxir. 

4. On apprend d tout dge. It’s never too 
late to learn. 

6. Porter son dge — e.g. 11 ne porte pas son 
dge (or On ne lui donnerait pas son dge). 
He does not look as old as he is. He 
carries his years well. 

agent, n.m. Policeman. 

A common abbreviation for agent de 'police. 
*agonir, agoniser, vh. tr. To abuse vehem- 
ently, to blackguard, to slang. Se 
faire agonir {ago7iiser). To be called all 
sorts of names, to be properly slanged. 
Of the two agonir is the more correct, since 
agoniser is really an intr. nh. meaning itre 
d Vagonie, * to be dying * ; itre d Vagome 
probably gave rise to the idea of mettre d \ 
Vagonie by dint of insults. Both verbs are 
nearly always followed by a word like sottises 
or injures. * | 

Nous la questionnerons tous les 
deux ! — ^Non. J’aime mieux ne pas 
dtre 1^. J e me connais, j e Vagonirais 
de sottises (‘I should call her all 
sorts of names ’) ou je pleurerais 
avec elle (Bbietjx, La petite Amie). 

La m^re Tuvache les agonisait 
d’ignominies (‘insulted them right 
and left ’), repetant sans cesse de 
porte en porte qu’H faUait dtre 
denature pour vendre son enfant 
(Maupassant, Aux Champs). 
*agricher, vb. tr. To seize suddenly, to 
clutch, grip, grab. 

A borrowmg from the patois of Berry, where 
the verb has this meaning ; m the Bas-Maine 
it denotes to seize with the teeth (from 
grieher ~ grincer) (SAiNfiAN, Le Langage 
parisien au XIXe Sticle, p. 293). 

*agripper, s*. To come to blows, to sHp 
into one another. 

Lit. * to clutch one another *, 

^aguicher, vb. tr. To aUuxe, entice, give 
the glad eye to, set her cap at, excite. 


In this sense, generally applied to women 
and implying lascivious glances. The 
verb IS a provincialism ; in the Venddmois 
dialect it denotes ‘ to lie in wait for % ‘ to take 
by surprise by means of a trick ’ (old Branch 
gmche = ruse) ; in Anjou, the verb means ' to 
lookout of the corner of one’s eye ’ (Sain:]6an, 
Langage parisien, p. 298). 

Bijou, qui aguichnit si adroite- 
ment tous les hommes, ne faisait pas 
la plus legfere attention a lui (Gyp, 
Maman). 

aigle, n.m. Genius, star — e.g. Ge n^est pas 
un aigle. He is no genius. He will not 
set the Thames on fire. 

Lit. ‘eagle’. 

On ne leur demande pas d’etre des 
aigles . . . mais de faire tranquille- 
ment leur petit chemin (‘to make 
their little way in the world ’) (H. 
Lavedan, Nocturnes). 

* aigrette, n.f. Avoir son aigrette. To be under 
the influence of drink, to be half-seas 
over, to have three sheets in the wind. 
L%t. * tuft of feathers, aigrette ’. By allusion 
to the conspicuously red and pimply nose of 
drunkards. Cp. cocarde 1, panache 2, plumet, 
pompon 1. 

aile, n.f. 1. En avoir (or tenir) dans Vaile, 
To be winged, done for, ‘ done in ’, to 
be (badly) hit. 

Originally used of birds, ‘ to have some in the 
wing ’, i e. some lead or shot {en standing 
herefordzt2?ta6 ; see plomb). Figuratively, 
of a person whose health, fortune or reputa- 
tion IS m a precarious state. 

2. Ne battre {plus) que d^une aile or N'aller 
que d'une aile, (of persons or things) To 
be crippled, almost ruined, to be on 
one’s last legs, to be doing badly, to 
be a lame duck, to be almost done for, 
to be in a bad way. 

This again is an allusion to a bird which can 
‘ only flap one wing * because the other has 
been wounded by shot. 

A partir de (‘ Prom ’) ce moment, 
la fabrique ne battit plus que d'une 
aile (‘ the factory was almost done 
for ’) ; petit h> petit, les ateliers so 
viddrent (A. Baudet, Le petit 
Chose). 

Hs en 4taient au poisson (‘ They 
had got as far as the fish’ — i.e. 
during a meal) ; la conversation ne 
battait que d^une aile (‘ was languish- 
ing’) (J. Bomains, Le Vin blanc de la 
Villette). 

*ailes, n.f. pi., ailerons, n.m. pi. Arms. 

By allusion to the ‘ wings ’ of poultry ; cp. 
abat(t}is. 

ailleurs, adv. Aimer ailleurs, To love 
another (woman or man). 
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A use of aiUmrs (lit. ‘ elsewhere ’) going back 
to the JMiddle Ages and found in the classical 
authors. 

Julien aimait ailleurs ; oUe le 
savait ; et la soule pensee do subir 
do nouveau ses caresses la faisait 
fremir do repugnance (Maupassant, 
Une Vie), 

N’ctait-il pas possible qu’elle 
aimdt ailleurs, et que cette appar- 
ente sagesse fut simplement la 
tranquille indifference d’une femme 
qui a dejA dispose de son affection ? 
(A. Theuriet, Boisjieury). 

air, n,m, 1. Avoir un faux air de , . 

To have a sort of likeness to . . to 
look somewhat like . . . 

Un accent vaguoment italien lui 
donnait un faux air de C made him 
look like a’) Mazarin sans mous- 
taches (A. Daxjdet, Tartarin de 
Tarascon). 

2. Changer d’air or En jouer un air or Se 
domier de Vair, To go {or be) off, to 
decamp, to make tracks. 

Eii jomr un air seems to be a combination of 
dormer de Vair and jouer la fillo de Vair. 
See jBlle 3. 

3. En Vair — e.g. parler en Vair, to talk 
idly, at random, not seriously, without 
thinking what one is saying; des 
•paroles en Vair, idle talk ; des menaces 
en Vair, airy threats. 

4. Eritre deux airs, In a draught. 

5. Eire tout en Vair — e.g. La maison etait 
tout en Vair, The whole house was in 
confusion, in a turmoil, in an uproar. 

***6. Mettre {ficher, fiche, flanguer, foutre) en 
Vair, To throw away, to get rid of, to 
chuck away (in disgust). 

Vous n’allez pas mHrvmballer 
C drag about ’) ot m" mettre en Vair 
mos affaires I (‘chuck my things 
away ’) (H. Barbusse, Le Feu). 

7. Ne pas avoir Vair d\i/ toucher — o.g, 
EUe pas Vair d'y toucher, She looks 
as if butter would not melt in her 
mouth. See sainte-nitouehe. 

V^ouB verrez co que vaut votre 
Charles, avoo ses bottos do maroquin 
ot son air de n'y pas toucher (‘ his 
innocent look ’). 11 n’a ni coour ni 
amo (Balzao, EugSnie Orandet), 

8. Prendre Vair du bureau,, To look in at 
the office (to see what’s happening). 

( Sp. premim Vair, * to take an airing or a walk 

aiS6, n.f, 1. A ton (votre) aise/ Just as 
you like I 


Et comment voulez-vous que j© 
fasse du bouillon avec 9a ? — A votre 
aise, dit le boucher, en rejetant le 
morceau dans la bassin© (0. 
MrRBEAtr, Le Journal June Femme 
de Ghambre). 

2. En parler (bien) d son aise — e.g. Tu en 
paries (bien) d ton aise, It is easy for 
you to talk, to say so, It is all very fine 
(well) for you to say so. 

“ Qu’est-ce que tu me conseiUes 
de faire ? ” L’ autre r4pondait : 
“ Romps.” Et Renoldi ajoutait 
en haussant les dpaules : Tu en 

paries d ton aise, tu crois que o’est 
facile k rompre avec une femme 
qui vous martyrise d’attentions ” 
(Maupassant, line Passion). 

3. En prendre d son aise — e.g. II en prend 
d son aise. He takes it easy. He takes 
his own time about it. 

Je ne sais qui exerce sur toi 
cette influence, mais je vois que, 
moi parti (‘ when I’m away ’), tu en 
prerids d ton aise! Quand le chat 
n’y est pas, les souris dansent 
(‘ When the cat’s away, the mice will 
play’) (P. Margueeitte, UEm- 
busqui). 

*alboche, n.m. and adj. = Iboche. 

A fusion of hochQ and Attemand. 

*aligner, s*. II peut s^ aligner I (ironical) 
Let him try to do it ! Let him try it 
on ! 

Lit. ‘he may toe the line’, ‘come to the 
scratch 

allant, n.m. Hash, spirit, ‘ go ’ — e.g. 
Avoir de Valiant, To have plenty of go 
in (about) one. 

Hieu I qu© j’6tais las, certains 
jours, et incapable de 1© cacher ! 
Cela ne pouvait duxer ^terneUement. 
Je n’avais ni entrain, ni allant (E. 
Cargo, Bien qJune Femme). 

aller, vb. intr. 1. Aller d quelqJun, To 
suit or to fit — e.g. Cela (Qa) vous 
va4~il ? Hoes that suit you ? Is 
that to your liking ? Ce pardessus lui 
va bien. That overcoat suits (or fits) 
him well. 

See mieux 4 (Mirbeau). 

2. Aller sur ... (of age). To be going 
(getting) on for . . . Cp. courir 1 (b). 

Savez-vous bien que je vais sur 
mes dix-sept ans t (E. Copp^e, Un 
Mot d’ Auteur). 

3. Comment ga va ? How do you do ? 
How are you ? How goes it ? Some 
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variants are : — Comment va ? Qa va ? 
Qa va him? Qa va4Al (toujours) ? 
and some replies are : — Qa va. All 
right ; Qa ne va pas, Qa ne va pas bien, 
Not so grand ; Qa ne va pas fort. Only- 
middling, Only so-so : Qa ne va pas mal. 
Not so bad. 

4, Cela va de soi, II va de soi que . . 
Naturally, It goes without saying 
that . . It stands to reason. 

See sang 5 (Farrdre). 

f5. Ne pas aller sans, To be necessarily 
accompanied by, not to bo without. 
This is a classical tiirn of speech — 'e-g. * liTos 
! plaisirs les plus doiix mvont ^^as^aw^tristesse ’ 
(Corneille, Horace) — ^whichhas survived and 
gained ground. 

Notre arrivde tardive n'atlait pas 
sans soiilover (‘ did not fail to 
arouse ’), h ell© seule, uno evident© 
reprobation (0. FARRtjRis, Dix-sept 
Histoires de Marins), 

[ 6. 8e laisser alter. To let oneself go, to 
take no car© of oneself — o.g. Ne vans 
laissez pas aller comma pa, Don’t lot 
yourself go like that. 

Ton pto est un artiste. . . . Iln’a 
jamais pris grand soin do lui et 
mademoisell© m’a racontd que 
c’etait pire quo jamais. * , » Jl se 
laisse alter . . . (H. DtrvERNOis, 
Momieur). 

7, 7 aller, (a) To set about a thing, to 
set to work — e.g. Alhns-y, Let us pro- 
ceed, begin, open the ball ; Now for 
business I Allons-y gaiement ! Lot us 
look alive ! Let us get a move on i 
Gomme il y allait / How he went at 
it I Gomme vous y allez / How you 
do go at it ! How inconsiderate you 
are ! 

Vous n’avez pas autre chose k mo 
dire ? interrompis-je. — Gomme tu y 
VOS / Je ne fais que do commenoer 
(‘I have only just begun’) (V. 
Cherbuliez, VAvenlure de Ladislas 
Bolski), 

(b) Y aller fort. To exaggerate, to put it on 
(thick) — e.g. Vous y allez (un peu) 
fort, You’re coming it (a bit, rather) 
strong. 

(c) 7 aller de quelqm chose, To be willing 
(or To decide) to act, pay, contribute, 
furnish, ©to, (generally with the idea 
of some reluctance) — e.g. Ilfaudra que 
fy aille de mon argent, I shall have to pay 
(stump up). 7 aller de la forte somme. 
To risk a big sum of money. 


Lit. p alter d& , , , means * to stake " at 
gambling, the de introducing the amount 
staked. Cp. the following section. 

(d) II y va de m at stake— 

©.g. II y va de sa vie (son honneur), His 
life (honour) is at stake, in danger. 
II y va de vingt francs. The stakes are 
twenty francs. 

Songez qu’^7 y va de Fhonneur do 
mon ]^s ©t du mien (Sedaine, Le 
Philosophe sans le savoir). 

8. The Imperatives va / allez / allons / used 
exolamatively can express various 
emotions (anger, disbelief, astonish- 
ment, irony, encouragement, scolding, 
etc.), and the exact force depends 
entirely on the context. Tlioir correct 
use and intorprotation require groat 
care, and the following cases are 
worthy of attention : — 

(a) Va / is used figuratively after pejor- 
ative nouns denoting persons (more 
rarely things) as if to represent a 
somewhat scornful or very familiar 
gesture. This tn / can never be re- 
placed by allez /, and its English 
equivalent is something like ‘ Got away 
with you ! ’ (fig.). 

On sera vonu to fairo uno histoire 
bion b^te, bien ^paisse . . . et tu 
I’as avalce commo uno tasso de 
lait ! Imbecile, va / (‘Oh, you 

idiot ! ’ or ‘ What a fool you are ! ’) 
(Labioiie, Les petits Oiscaux), 

Saor6 Bochot, va/ (* Oh, you 
bally Bochot I ’) . . . En avons- 
nous fait ensemble I (‘What times 
we’ve had together!’) (Beieux, 
Les Bannetons), 

(b) Va! may have tho force of ‘Con- 
iinuo ! ’ ‘ Carry on ! ’ ‘Go on ! ’ ‘Go 
ahead I ’ 

Si tu m’interromps h ohaquo mot, 
— O’ost vrai, Jo te domando par- 
don. . . , Mais c’ost la coWro. Jo 
mo tais. Va / (H. Lavkdak, Leurs 
Boeurs ), 

(c) Va! may also moan ‘Go on ! ’ with 
the implication of ‘ I do not esare what 
you say or do, or what booomos of 

you’. 

Va to marior, mon groa, va / (H. 
Lavbdan, Le nouveau Jeu)* 

(d) Va! frequently denotes ‘ Eoassuro 
yourself ‘ I toll, assure you ‘ Be- 
lieve me ‘You may bo sure ’* 

Oh6rie I ch6rio ! Non, jo no serai 
pas moins h, toi, va / Nous t’aira- 
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erons tant ! Rejouis-toi avec nous 
(M. Pb^vost, Frederique). 

See biler, se (BataiUe). 

This va / may be added to stress the 
affirmation. 

Si, tu es fdche ! . , . je 1© vois 
bien, va / (Gyp, Le Mariage de 
Chiffon). 

(e) Va done / is a stressed form of the va I 
which dismisses a person scornfully — 

‘ Get away (along) with you ! ’ 

(/) pour . . . / The force of va in this 
construction is that of resigned or 
good-natured agreement ; it implies 
that one no longer opposes another’s 
desire or that one yields to his en- i 
treaties, and the pour indicates the 
object of the desire or entreaties (cp. 
pour ce qui est dc, *■ concerning ’). 
This is a stereotyped expression and 
the va can never be replaced by allez. 
Its English equivalent is some turn like 
‘ Well, let us decide in favour of . . 

‘ Lot it go at . . ‘ Let it be . . 

En route pour les Pyrenees ! — Je 
soupire d’un air r4sign<§ : Va pour 
les Pyr6ndes ! (A. Theukiet, Mon 
Onde Flo). 

Oui, on doit se plaire dans une 
chambre ^ soi, qu’on a meublde. 
Jo la voudrais bleu©. — Va pour 1© 
bleu ! dit Henriotte (R. Bazik, De 
toute son Ame). 

(g) Allez / corresponding to va I (6). 

QueUo Ime de boue (‘mean, 
grovelling soul ’) €tes-vous done ? — 
Allez, allez i Que votre col^re se 
passe d’abord sur moi (J. LEMAfTES, 
Les Hois en Exil). 

Qh) AUez / corresponding to va / (d). 

Elio flirt© avec le premier venu. — 
Oh ! . . . bien innocemment, allez, 
madame ! (Gyp, Joies d"" Amour). 

A Aix, nous sommes quelques 
jeunes gens qui dansons presque 
tous les soirs . . . On rit bien, 
allez / (H- Bebnsteik, Le Bercail). 
{i) Allez done / corresponding to va done ! 
(e), but less vulgar. It may also 
imply ‘ Go on ! Bon’t stand on cere- 
mony ! ’ ‘Go on ! even though your 
ideas may be absmrd 

Eh bien, moi, la jeune fill©, elle 
m’embdte ; voilk ! — ^Et allez done I 
Xu as des apercus tout neufs, mon 
vieux Baugis (H. Laved ak, Leurs 
Soeurs). 


(j) Allez / in some uses has become such 
an isolated formula of exclamation 
that this plural form is used in con- 
junction with a verb in the second 
person singular and even with the verb 
venir. 

Allez, trotte vite et rapporte-moi 
en mSme temps un petit caillou 
(P. Wolff, Le Lys). 

Allez, allez / . . , Raconte ta 
petite histoire ! Allez, viens ici et 
parle ! (H. Bernstbik, Le Marche). 

(k) Aliens ! like allez / has assumed the 
value of a mere exhortation, with this 
difference, however, — ^it is less brusque 
than allez /, and denotes a kind of en^ 
couragement and sometimes a gentle 
reprimand — ‘ Come ! ’ ‘ Come now ! ’ 
It is found together with a va I (‘Go 
away ! ’) and even with a venez / 

Mais vis longtemps, ma pauvre 
femme. Aliens, remue done. . . . 
AUons, egaye-toi, ma pauvre femme, 
porte-toi bien (Balzac, Euginie 
Grandet). 

Va les retrouver. . . . Aliens, va ! 
(J. LEMAiTRE, Les Rois en Exil). 

AUons, venez, mon enfant. II ne 
faut pas que le prince Hermann 
vous retrouve ici {ibid.). 

(l) AUons, bon I has the force of ironic 

consent — ‘ Well, I like that ! ’ ‘ Well, 
that’s good ! ’ ‘ That’s done it ! ’ 

‘ That’s “ torn ” it ! ' 

Vous 6tes grossier ! — AUons, bon ! 
je suis grossier h present (Gyp, 
Trop de diic). 

(m) AUons done! Done attached to an 
imperative generally implies a certain 
impatience on the part of the speaker, 
and in conjunction with allons ex- 
presses incredulity; the affirmation 
to which it replies is thrust aside as 
being something incredible or inadmis- 
sible. Some English equivalents are 
* Go along I ’ ‘ Nonsense ! ’ ‘ Pooh ! ’ 
‘ Pshaw ! ’ 

Tr^s tard ? . . . Allons done ! 
. . . il n’est pas minuit ! (Gyp, 
Joies d! Amour). 

Tu crois que je to laisserai fair© 
cette sottise ? Allons done / (H. 
Cbard, Les Risignis). 

See couI6 (Gyp). 

allonger. 1. vb. tr. To give, deal, land 
{of blows and money) — e.g. Je vous 
cdlongerai urn gifle^ I’ll land you a clout. 
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Lit, ‘ to deal a blow by stretching out the 
arm or leg 

Cette petite dame vient de vous 
allonger (* has just handed over to 
you ’) vingt-quatre mille balles 
(‘francs’) (H. Bernsteiist, Le 
Marche). 

La mke d’ Hubert allonge (‘planks 
down ’) cent mill© francs pour 
i’eleotion (P, Vebee, Les Couches 
prqfo7ides). 

2. S^allonger. (a) To fall full length — 
e.g. 21 s’’ est allonge sur la glace, He cam© 
a cropper on tho ice. 

*(b) To treat oneself to — e.g. Je vais m" al- 
longer wn bon dtner, I’m going to treat 
myself to (stand myself) a good dinner, 
*allumer. ’H, vb. tr, (a) To allui-e, en- 
tice, incite to lust. 

Lit. “to kindle \ 

Bijou est persuaded qu’il n’y a rion 
de tel quo la jalousie pour allumer 
(Gyp, Ma?mn). 

Hence : — allum6, adj. (i) Excited 
(sensually, by a woman’s allurements). 

Tt can also moan (u) 33runk, slightly 
intoxicated (i.o. ‘ kindled ’ or ‘ warmed 
up ’ by wine). 

*(b) To look (at), to watch — e.g. Lc voild, 
allume, allume / He’s coming, just 
have a look ! 

Originally a police term (moaning Ho spy 
on *), of tho late eigliteenth century, adopted 
by popular specdi, 

*(c) To pay, dub tip. 

Pormed by analogy with (Sclairer, q.v. 

*2. vb. intr. To make haste, bo sharp, 
hurry up. 

Le commissariat fexme h neuf 
heures. Hous n’avons que le temps. 
Allume / (‘ Wo have only just time. 
Get a move on!’) (G. Coubteline, 
La Bourse). 

allure, n.f. 1, Avoir de Vallure, To have 
a distinguished appearance, to look 
‘ classy ’. 

By comparison with tho gait {allure) of a 
thoroughbred. The adjective allural with the 
above force is also current. 

2. Brmdre une mauvaise allure (of things) 
— e.g. Les choses prennent une mauvaise 
allure. Things are taking a bad turn, 
do not look promising, 
almanach, n.m. G’ est un almanach de Van 
passS, He is a back number, 
alors, adv. 1. Alors comme alors, AIL in 
good time ; Wait till that happens, and 
then wo will see what is to bo done ; 
Time enough when that happens. 


^me 


This phrase implies, ‘ Then wo will act as 
ciicimibtances will then require us to act 
2. Alors is used at the end of a sentence to 
emphasise mii or non : Ah oui alors / 
Ah non alors I 

aloiiette, 7i.f. It attend les ahucUcs toute^s 
rSties or II attend que les alouettes kii 
tombent toutes roties (daiis le bee) or U 
s'' imagine (or se figure) qiCil yia qn'd 
ouvrir la bouche pour que les alouetics 
y tombent toutes roties, Ho expects a 
fortune to drop from heaven. 

Lit. * He IS waiting for larks ready roasted ' 
or * He expects larks to fall ready roasted int o 
his mouth ’ or ‘ He imagines that he luis onlv 
to open his mouth and laika ready roasttal 
will fall into it Th(^ expression is used of a 
lazy person who would like to attain wealth 
or a x>03ition, but will not make tho Hlightest 
cirort. 

Ah ! mon gar^on, disait-il, tout- 
ri’est pas rose a la Kciiio dos Roses, 
ot les alouettes 7Vy tombent pas toutes 
roties (Balzac, Oesar IHrotkau). 

Jo no siiis pas de coux qui 
sHmagiuent quHls rVoni qiVd ouvrir 
la boxtchc pour que les alouettes y 
to'mb&nt toutes rSties (A, Allais et 
T. Berkabu, Silvirie). 
alphonse, n.7n. Man who lives on tho 
earnings of a prostitute, pimp. 

Prom tho nam(‘ of a cliaracter of this type 
in Momteur Alphonse (1873), a comedy by 
Alexandre Dumas fils. The rapid popularity 
of tho luuno was duo in great part to a 
licentious song entitled La Famills Atphome 
du Oros-Vaillou, which an actor called 
Lacomto wrote under tho Inspiration of tho 
play. 

amadouer, vb. tr. To coax, wheedle, got 
round a person. 

Lit. Ho make like amadou* (Hinder*), 
amant de coeur, lun. A man who is loved 
by a kept woman for ‘ love *, not for 
money, a ‘ fancy-man 
toe, n.f. 1. Ame qui vivc—e.g. Je n*ai 
pas rencontrd dme qui vim, I did not 
moot a living soul (creature). 21 rVy 
avail (pas) dme qui vim, There was not 
a living soul there. 

Soo poll 7 (Courtelino). 

2. Btre Vdnie damnee de quelqu^un. To b© 
somebody’s tool, oat’s-paw, to do a 
person’s dirty work for liim. 

Said of one who, for money or his own 
iutorests, fdlndly ob(‘ys another’s wishes or 
will; his soul is thus damned, like tiiat of a 
man who sell his soul to tho devil. 

3, Baire quclque chose en dme et conscience, 
To do something with perfect sineority. 

L’lm autre c6t6, il ne voyait paa 
non plus comment il romprait tan 
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pareil engagement, car il avait jure 
sa foi et il Favait fait en mm et 
conscience (G. Sand, La petite 
Fadette), 

amende, n.f, Faire amende honorable (d 
quelqu^un)f To make an ample (or a 
pubHc) apology (to a person). Il a fait 
amende honorable. He apologized 
courteously, in a gentlemanly way. 

The amende honorable was a degrading form of 
pimiBhment which consisted in forcing the 
condemned person to make a public confession 
of his crime. 

amener, s’. To come along, turn up, 
blow along — e.g. Le voild qui s^a^nene. 
Here he comes. Amhie-toi! Come 
along ! Buck up 1 Op. s’abouler. 

lAt. ‘ to bring oneself*. 

Pour comblo (‘To crown all’), 
voila Parju, lo garde champ^tre, 
qui s'amhie (A. Allais, L' Affaire 
Blair eau). 

Oh6 ! ohe ! La patronne, amenez- 
vous et pigez-moi 9a (‘ come along 
and have a squint at this ’) (Maupas- 
sant, Miss Harriet). 

ami,%.m. 1. Il n^y a pas d dire ‘^mon bel 
ami ”, Say what one may, the fact re- 
mains (is undeniable), You can’t get 
away from it. 

The force of this expression is : 'I foresee all 
your objections, but they will bo m vam, and 
there is no need for you to say to me : “ My 
dear friend, ideaso consider that . . ' 

The allusion is to the fact that one usually 
tones down an unpleasant or contradictory 
statement by introducing it with a phrase 
like Mon bel ami. 

Il n'y a pas d dire : mon bel ami ! 
. . . Madame de ]Sran9ay n’a rien 
oontre moi, absolument rion. Voilii 
qui cst Evident d’aprbs ce aalut 
(i^. Boukget, Gmur de Femme). 

Jacques (debout, bien campe, 
tenue trfes corrocte, regardant 
Blanche de coto, h travers les oils) : 
— ^Aliens \ ... il nUj a pas d dire 
mon bel ami, o’ost ma femme k pr6- 
Bont (Gyp, Mariage chic). 

2. Ami jusquCd la bourse, A lukewarm 
friend. 

hit. ‘ a friend till (it comes to) the purse 

amie, n.f. Une petite amie^ A ‘lady 
friend’. This phrase, which is not 
always used in a sense of respect, 
generally implies ‘ mistress ’. 
*aminche, n.m. Chum, pal. 

A corruption of ami. 

amitMs, n.f. pL Faites mes amities d 
. . Bemomber mo kindly to . . . 


The faites is sometimes implied — e.g. 
Mes amitiis chez vous. Give my kind 
regards to your people. 

*amochage, n.m. The act or result of 
amocher. 

*amocher. *1. vb. tr. (Of persons or 
things) To spoil, bruise, wound, make a 
mess of, ill-treat, knock about — e.g. 
Il Va salejnent amoche, He didn’t half 
spoil his beauty for him. 

Lit. ' to make moche q.v. 

Si tu I’avais vu se barrer (‘ sked- 
addle ’) avec sa patte amochee 
(‘ gammy leg ’), je te jure qu’il <§tait 
marrant (‘ screamingly fumiy ’) (R. 
DoegelIis, Les Croix de Bois). 

*2. 8’amocher, To grow or become tired, 
weak, inefficient, ugly. 

amour, n.m. 1. Aifner quelqu\n d' amour. 
To love a person passionately. 

This strong form is used when it is felt desir- 
able to distinguish between the two forces of 
aimer, ‘ to like ’ and ‘ to love *. 

EUe ne lui avait jamais rien avou6. 
EUe avait toujours eu peur et honte. 
Parce qu’elle aimait. Parce qu’elle 
aimait d^ amour. Ardemment, foUe- 
ment, d^sesperement (0. Pabe^^re, 
DiX‘Sept Histoires de Marins). 

2. Faire V amour, To have sexual inter- 
course. 

This should not be used for the English ‘ to 
make love ’(to), of which the French equiva- 
lent is faire la cour (d quelqu’un). 

3. Filer le parfait amour (avec quelqu^un), 
To bill and coo. 

Generally used facetiously or ironically. 
Filer has the force here of ‘ spinning out of 
‘ unfolding in an even and continuous 
manner and implies the giving of constant 
tokens of (sentimental) love, 

Premaux, dispaxu, filait sans 
doute le parfait amour avec la 
comtesse italienne (H. de RIjgnibb, 
La Peur de V Amour). 

Vous seroz oblig6 de me faire une 
cour dans les r6glcs (‘ to woo me 
according to rule ’), de filer le par- 
fait amour comme un heros de 
roman d’ autrefois (Gatjtibe, Jean 
et Jeannette). 

amoureux,n.w. Un amoureux de carime, 
A timid or platonic lover. 

Lit. ‘ a Lenten lover’, one afraid of touching 
llosh. 

an, n.m, 1. Avoir (trente) ans sonnes, To 
be over (turned, past) (thirty). 

Cp. Il est trois heures sonndes, It has struck 
tfoe. 

See fichu 4 (Boylesve). 

■ 2. Bon an, mal an, (Taking) one year with 
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another, on an average— e.g. 11 gagne^ 
bon an, mal an^ dix mille francs. He 
earns 10,000 francs on an average. 
Outre les sept pensionnaires 
internes, madame Vauquer avait, 
bon an, mal an, huit 4tudiants en 
droit ou on medecine (Balzac, Lc 
Per 6 Goriot). 

3. Quinze ans et pas de corset / Sweet 
sixteen and never been kissed ! 

A stock phrase said of a woman whoso 
charms have still a youthful appearance. 

4. Alter sur ses (numeral) ans : See aller 2. 

analyse, n.f, JSn derniere analyse, In con- 
clusion, to sixm up, after all, the up- 
shot is. 

Lit. ‘ at the conclusion of the analysis % when 
everything has been carefully examined. 

*anarcho, n.^n. Anarchist. 

A corruption of anarchists. 

*AnatoIe, proper name. Qa colle, Anatole, 
a stock rhyming phrase, used as ques- 
tion or reply, with the force of ‘ How 
goes it, old cock ? ’ or ^ Right-ho, old 
lliok ! ’ Cp. coller 2. 

coUe, Anatole / repondit Ci'evol 
qui aifectionnait (‘ was fond of ’) ces 
propos rimes (U. Borg isles. Lb 
Peveil des Marts). 

andouille, n.f. Silly, clumsy follow, iin- 
bocile, idiot, a regular jackass. 

Lit. ‘ a sausage made of chiitorlinga 

Andomlle! triple a^idouillef era- 
pule! (‘rotter!’) n’6tait dejh 
pas assoz do m’ avoir fait condamnor 
injustoment, voilh que tu mo ruinos, 
maintenant ! (A. Allais, M Affaire 
Blaireau). 

^ne, n.ni. G^est un dne bate, He is a down- 
right ass, au absolute fool. 

Lit. ‘ a saddled donkey ', l.e. a donkoyl acking 
in nothing. 

ange, n.m. 1. Ptre aux anges. To be in 
the seventh heaven (of delight). 

Lit, ‘to be with the angels'. 

Jamais elle n’avait r^v6 lui 
pht rien arriver de si romanesque : oUo 
Uait aux anges (A. Hebmant, Le 
joyeux Oargon). 

2. Eire aux anges, (a) To laugh to onoaolf 
(and without apparent motive); (b) 
To laugh foolishly or immoderately. 
Lit. used of a baby smiling sweetly in its 
sleep. The mother, tliinking of the guardian 
angels watching over her darling, says, * Ji6b6 
sourit aux anges.' 

^anglais, n,m. pi. Avoir ses anglais, To 
have one’s menses, monthlies, ‘ the 
flowers Cp. affaires 1 (c). 

anglaise, h 1% adv. PUer (or ParUr) d 
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Vanglaise, To leave abruptly, without 
attracting attention, without saying 
good-bye ; to take French leave. 

The original form of this expression is prendre 
congS d ranglaise (lit. ‘ to take leave (say 
good-bye) in the English manner'), which 
meant, firstly, to say good-bye simply by 
shaking hands, instead of kissing or bowing 
ceremoniously ; then, it came to mean with- 
out delay or without dallying over long 
olfusioiis, and finally, to go away without 
saying good-bye at all. fhe Jhiglish language' 
returns the compliment with ' to take Ert'iu'h 
leave ' , but it should be noted that although 
this may correspond to the Erench expression, 
i.e. to depart without giving notice, it more 
fretpiently signifies ‘to act without asking 
leave 

Mais pendant qu’on s’agitait 
autour d’eUo pour s’ informer do sa 
santc, Pierre disparut par la porto 
rest^o ouverte. Quand on 8’aper(,’ut 
de son depart, on s’etonnn. . . . 
Madame Rosdmilly voiilut arranger 
los chosos on affirmant : Mais non, 
mais non, il est parti d Vanglaise ; 
on so sauve toujours ainsi dans lo 
monde, quand on s’on va do bonne 
heuro (Maupassant, Pierre et Jean). 

I’outcs mes potites alhures h 
rheuro qii’il est (‘ at the present 
moment ’) sent arrangf'os, nu^s 
mesures juisos pour filer jolinient, 
et faire uno belle sortie d Vanglaise, 
(H. Lavedan, Noclimies). 

See lapin 4 (Baudot). 

‘angliche, adj. Hnglish. 

A popular deformation, also written engllche, 
of ‘ English ’. 

anguille, n.f. Ilya {quelqiie) angu ille sous 
roche. There is a snake in tlie grass, 1 
smell a rat, There is more hero than 
meets the oyo, There is something 
browing, something in the wind. 
lAt. * there is an ool under the rock '. Tbis 
expression corresimnds to the Latin liitet 
angais in herba, * the snake is hidden in tln^ 
grass ', and is used as a warning to be on 
guard against some affair or enterprise which 
outwardly seems attractive. 

J’ai trop Thabitudo do lire en toi 
pour n’avoir pas dovin6 quelque 
anguille sous roche (A. Tiikubikt, 
Boisjleury). 

anicroche, n.f. Obstacle, drawback, hind- 
xanco, hitch, ‘ snag 

The Lictionnaire gtHidral says that the word, 
found in Kabolais with the spelhng hanicroche 
and in the sense of a kind (»f wtuipon, conu'S 
from crocM, i.e* croc, anti hani, hlthert(» 
unexplained. SainCan (Les iSaurecs 
lie VMtymologia inin^aise, 1, S5) (!()nnect4J 
{h)a7ii with (h)ane or (/t)ennd, the old name 
of the ean&, * female duck ' ; tlms the original 
moaning of the word (' curved Iron weapon *) 
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alludes to tlie curved beak of the animal. 
Modem French has preserved only the fig. 
meaning, already found in a derivative, 
hanicrocJiemens, used by Babelais. 

VoTis avez pu traverser le Bos- 
phore sans anicroche P . , . Est-ce 
vrai que Farmee de Saloniqne va 
dormer Fassant Yildiz ? (C. Ear- 
Quatorze Histoires de Soldats). 

C’dtait quelqu’un, vous savez, ce 
bonhomme-lh ! Qu’il ait des ani~ 
croches dans son pass6, o’est possible ! 
(A. Capxts, Robinson). 
animal, n.m. Term of abuse (‘ rude fel- 
low * oaf ‘ beast ‘ brute ’) often 
used in a playful or friendly manner, 
‘ fellow ‘ blighter ’ — e.g. II en a une 
veine, cet animal-ld ! What a lucky 
blighter he is ! 

Vous voyez bien, grommela M.P. 
. . . en se levant, que je ne peux 
pas cong6dier cet animal-lk I (be 
VoGti^), Le Fifre Pitrouchha). 
aqjs, n.m. De Vanis / A popular excla- 
mation expressing refusal and used in 
reply to anything which does not suit 
or displeases — ^Not for me ! I’m not 
having any t Not a bit of it ! 

Lit. ‘ aniseed *, 

anse, n.J. Faire danser (or sauter) Vanse 
du panier (of a servant). To make dis- 
honest profits on purchases, to make 
perquisites, to get pickings, to make a 
market-penny. 

Lit. 'to make the handle of the bosket 
dance \ This expression alludes to the 
custom in many bourgeois families of sending 
the cook to do the marketing, and to the 
practice of not a few of them of ‘ profiteering * 
at the expense of their mistresses. The 
explanation usually given of the phrase is 
that the cunning servant, in order to make 
her purchases look more than they really are, 
shakes up the basket and by so doing throws 
^the contents into disorder. Two objections 
might be made to this view — ^firstly, that it 
is not the panier, but the anse which is 
made to dance ; secondly, that this some- 
what drastic method might prove disastrous 
to certain commodities and might even result 
in the goods becoming more tightly packed. 
Consequently the following explanation has 
been suggested : — ^formerly (and even now) 
servants who did the shopping considered 
themselves entitled to a gratuity from the 
tradespeople to whom they gave their custom. 
Later, as a result of a mutual understanding 
between servants and tradespeople, the onus 
of paying this gratuity was transferred to 
■the shoulders of the unfortunate employer. 
As this right which the servants claimed 
.was the ri^t of the one who bore the basket, 
and as the basket was carried by the handle, 
the servants called it le droit de Vemse du 
pemier, and by abbreviation Vmse du vernier. 
The same idea was expressed in the fifteenth 
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century by the phrase battre le cabas ; now 
battre is frequently rendered in familiar 
speech by faire danser, and le cabas meant a 
panier, of which, by metonymy, a part, 
Vanse, could be used for the whole. And 
thus arose the saying faire danser Vanse 
du panier (Robert, Phrasdologie frangaise, 
p. 365). 

Mme Oreille 6tait si <§conome que 
sa bonne avait grand mal ^ faire 
danser Vanse du panier (Maupas- 
sant, Le Parapluie). 
antichambre, n.f. Faire antichambre. To 
wait, dance attendance. 

Lit. ‘to wait in the antechamber’. 

Je ne suis d’ailleurs pas facbe qu’iZ 
fasse un peu antichambre, monsieur 
le marquis (0. Merbeau, Les Af- 
faires sont les Affaires). 
antienne, n.f. Chanter toujours la mime 
antienne. To be always harping on the 
same string. Voild bien une autre 
antienne, That’s quite another story. 
Lit. ‘anthem’. 

apache, n.m. and adj. Desperate charac- 
ter, hooligan, ruffian, rough, black- 
guard. 

The word connotes a thief, pimp and mur- 
derer all in one. According to Sain^an 
{Langage parisien, p. 210), it owes its 
origin, in this sense, to a reporter of the 
Matin, who used it in 1902. The word caught 
on rapidly, although the popularity of 
Fenimore Cooper’s novels desuing with the 
Apaches was long since past. ISTyrop (Gram- 
maire historique, IV, p. 890) says that the 
term derives its modern meaning from a gang 
of ruffians in Paris who styled themselves la 
bande des Apaches. He adds that formerly 
the word denoted only the true American 
Apaches, notorious for their cunning and 
dexterity. 

See coup 47 (Hermant). 

*apaiser, vh. tr. To kill, murder, ‘ put to 
sleep 

Lit. ‘to appease’, ‘make quiet’. Cp. 
s oulager. The word belongs to the vocabulary 
of the apaches. 

aperitif, n.m. Appetiser, a bitters, a 
cocktail. 

Lit. ‘an opening medicine ' aperient ’ ; but 
in modern times the word has assumed the 
meaning of something which ‘ opens ’ the 
appetite, a drink taken before meals to give 
an appetite. Cp. un digestif, a glass of cognac 
or a liqueur taken after a meal in order to 
facilitate digestion. 
ap6 or ap6ro, n.m. = aperitif, 
aplatir, vb. tr. To reduce to silence by a 
crushing retort, to ‘ sit upon ’ a person. 
Ftre aplati, To be (To get) sat upon, to 
be dumbfounded, flabbergasted, struck 
all of a heap. 

Lit, ‘to flatten out’, ‘squj^h’. 
aplomb, n.m. 1, Imperturbable assur- 
ance, self-possession — e.g. Perdre son 
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a%>lomh. To lose countenance. Amir 
de V aplomb. To be full of ease and 
assurance, to have ‘ nerve % ‘ cheek 
Lit. ‘ verticallty ‘ equilibrium 
2. Eire d'aplomb (of a person). To be 
strong, sound, ‘ game 
apdtre, n.m. II fait le bon apStre or O^est 
m bon apotre. He puts on a saintly 
look, Ho pretends to be holy. He plays 
the saint. 

Lit. * apostle'. The expression is used 
ironically of a crafty and hypocritical man, 
and is probably an allusion to Judas. 

See couteau (Augicr et Sandeau). 
apparat, n.m. Bn grand apparat. In full 
dress, in full fig. 

Lit. * pomp \ ' state ‘ show 

Mme Adelaide doscondit de sa 
chambre en grand apparat au bras 
de Rosalie (Maupassant, Une Vie). 
^appuyer, s’ = s’allonger (6). 
apres, p^ep. 1. This proposition is often 
substituted in familiar Froncli for 
other propositions, and its use in such 
cases has oven spread to the written 
language : — 

{a) With the force of ‘ fastened to 
‘ attached to ’ or simply ‘ to ’ — o.g. 
11 6‘6 retini aprh la table pour ne pas 
tomber, He clung to the table to stop 
himself from falling. 

Ou est ton col de chemise ? — 
Dame ! il doit etro apr^s ma chemise 
(Auoiub, Maitre Qub'in). 

Elle lo ropoussait comme on fait 
k un enfant qui se pond apres voua 
(FiiAUBUBT, Madame Bovary). 

(6) To mark tendency, with the force of 
‘ towards ‘ against ‘for especi- 
ally with verbs and expressions of 
emotion — e.g. attendre apres quelqidun, 
to wait for somebody; crier apres 
quelqu'un — e.g. II rrCa cri(\ apr^. He 
scolded mo ; demander apris quelqvCun, 
to ask for somebody ; en amir apr^s 
quelquhm, to have a grudge against 
somebody ; Ure fdche {en colere, 
furieux) apris quelqu'un, to bo vexed 
(angry, furious) with somebody ; 
pleurer (soupirer) apres guelquhin, to 
cry (sigh) for somebody ; se fdcher 
{s'emporter) apres quelqu^un, to got 
angry with somebody ; s'ennuyer apres 
quelqu'wi, to pine after a person. 

Tiens, jo suis fdche apris toi (H. 
Laved AN, Le Lit). 

Aussi s’^tait-elle lov^o do bonne 


beure pour qu’on iVaitendU pas 
apres elle (H. Malot, Paulette). 

Si elle demands, apris moi, vous 
liii direz quo fai demande apris clh^ 
(T, Bernabd, Le l}a7ise'ur inconnn). 
See bon (A) 6 (Bornay). 

2. adv. (a) Et puis apris ? This phrase 
expresses defiance — o.g. Oui, jc Vai 
fait, et pitis apres Yes, I did it, and 
what if 1 did ? Yes, I did do it, what 
about it ? 

(6) In familiar speech api'is is often used 
as an adverb. Cp. avec (>. 

Cotto pauvro Emilienne, in lui 
courais assoz apres / (C. H. HiRSCn, 
Petit Louis, Boxeur). 

araign^e, n.f. Avoir wm araignee (des 
araignies) dans le (or au) plafond. To 
bo off one's chump, to be gone in the 
upper storey, to have a screw loose. 

Lit ' to bnvo'a spider in one’s ceilinp: ’ ; cp. 
‘to liavo a bee in one’s bonnet. 

11 vonait de decouvrir (pn^ b' 
prince d(^ Galles avait des araignees 
dans son pla fond, co f ut> sou mot, et 
il so prornit d’y donner un grand 
coup de balai, d’epoiiHStd.er a fond 
son Iierilkir (V. CbiEHBUhiKZ, 11 Idee 
de Jean Tcterol). 

*aramon, n.m. Wine, particularly inferior 
red wine. 

Ariuuon is a canton in the south of Franc<^ 
which has given its luune to a vhH**plaut., 
and the J'aiis histrofi sell th<‘ir g<‘uerally 
inferior red wines under this Idgh-Houudiug 
name. 

*arbi, w.w. *“1. Arab. 

*2. Algerian sharpshooter. 

From the Algerian a'rahy. 

’‘'arbico(t), n.m. Diminutive form of arbi, 
with same meanings. 

arbre, n.m. Eaire ni outer (or grim per) 
quelqidun d V arbre, To make a fool of a 
person, to humbug, mystify, *kkl’, to 
pull one’s Jog. Cp. fnixe moiiter ^ 
r^chelle. 

Lit. ‘to make soino one climb tbe trcH'*, 
Jean allait raconter Fliistoin^ do 
raiTcstation, mais il s'aii’eta., pmi- 
sant quo, trt'^s ronsoignt'io, la vieilh^ 
fille voulait “ le faire motUer d 
Varhre ” (Gvr, Le Baron Binal). 

Tu n’es pas sincere. Tu voudrais 
me faire monter d r arbre (If. Ijavk- 
DAN, Le noumau Jeti). 

archi, prefix. Unlike the English areJi, 
which is used only with noimB (e.g. 
arch-liar, arch-bufioon), ardhi is added 
to nouns, adjectives and past parti* 
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ciples to express a superlative degree — 
e.g. 11 est fou, archifoUf He is mad, 
stark staring raving mad. Xen mis 
sur, archisiir, I’m certain of it, abso- 
bally-lutely certain. Tout cela est 
archiconnUf That’s as old as the hills. 

Hon, vraiment, croyez-vous que je 
piiisse prendre quelque plaisir a cette 
pifece qui est, au point do vuo mili- 
taire, arc/itfausse d’un bout h 1’ autre ? 
(M. Habry, La divine Chanson). 

^ardoise, n.f, *1. Avoir une ardoise. To be 
able to get drinks on credit (on tick) in 
a public-house, to chalk (it) up. 

Lit. * slate ' ; an allusion to the slate used for 
drawing up the reckoning. Although the 
phrase generally implies credit at a public- 
house, it may also be used in other cases — 
e.g. Avoir une ardoise chez le boulanger C at 
the baker’s’). 

*2. Prendre une ardoise, To make water in a 
street urinal. 

An allusion to the slate-lined walls, 
argent;, n.m, 1. Etre d court Targent, To 
be short of money, 

2. Etre tout cousu d' argent. To be rolling 
in riches, to be made of money. 

By analogy with itre tout cousu d’or ; see or 1. 

3. Prendre tout (guelque chose) pour argent 
comptant. To believe all (something) 
one is told — e.g. II prend tout cela pour 
argent comptant, He takes it all in. 
Lit. ‘ to take everything as hard cash ’ ; said 
of credulous or simple persons. 

See dormir 1 (Courteline). 

4. Jeter son argent par les fenitres. To 
squander away one’s money, to play 
ducks and drakes with one’s money. 

Ces gens-lh, dit le pretre h I’oreiUe 
de I’avare, jettent V argent par les 
fenitres (Balzao, Euginie Grandet). 
argousin n.m. Policeman, police-spy. 

Eoally * convict-keeper*, 
aria, n.m. Complication, bother, fuss — 
e.g. Quel aria / or Que J arias I What 
an ado 1 Here’s a go I Tu paries Tun 
aria / Tall?; of a fuss I 
Formerly haria or harria, which seems to be 
connected with the old verb harier, * to 
worry’, ’harry'. 

*aristo, n.m. and adj. A mail in comfort- 
able circumstances, a toff, swell, nob. 
Les aristas, The upper crust. 
Abbreviation of aristocrats. On the lips of a 
workman, this word constitutes an insult 
implying the greatest contempt, 
arlequin, n.m. A dish made up of the 
remains of various other dishes or of 
all kinds of scraps of meat retailed in 
special shops to the poor people. 

By allusion to the motley garb of a harlequin. 


Elle tombait aux arleguins dans 
les gargotes borgnes (‘ She was re- 
duced to the ‘ resurrection ’ dishes 
of low eating-houses ’), ou, pour un 
sou, elle avail des tas d’ aretes de 
poisson meMes ^ des rognures de 
rdti gate (Zola, U Assommoir). 

arme, n.f. 1. Eire sous les armes or 
Porter (Suivre) les armes, To be a 
soldier, in the army. 

2. Paire ses premieres armes, (a) To go 
through one’s first campaign, to be at 
one’s first battle ; (6) To make one’s 
first steps (in a career). 

Des mois d’attente et de oalme 
apparent avaient cependant suivi 
cette sc^ne, tandis que Raymond, 
tr^s loin du pays, faisait ses prem- 
ieres armes (P. Loti, Bamuntcho). 

3. Faire (or Tirer) des armes, To fence. 

4. Passer Varme d gauche. To die, to peg 
out, to go west. 

This phrase, which has spread from military 
slang to popular and even familiar speech, 
alludes to the fact that the soldier in the 
ranl?s carries his rifle on his right; thus 
passer Varme d gauche implies a departure 
from the usual order. Compare the practice 
of soldiers at funerals of carrying their rifles 
reversed on the left shoulder. 

Monsieur le cur6, au fond, j’ai do 
la religion, et, le jour oh je serai 
tr6s malade et ou je sentirai que je 
vais passer Varme d gauche, soyez 
tranquille, je vous enverrai chercher 
avec le bon Dieu et tout le fourni- 
ment (‘ and aU the paraphernalia ’) 
(P. CoppkB, Le bon Grime). 

II y en a qui, pris d’une angoisse 
subite h la pensee de ce qu’il y a 
de vain dans leur besogne et d’ in- 
certain dans leur renomm^e, fond- 
ent, comme le regrett^ Suily-Prud- 
homme, un prix Htt^raire, avant que 
’de passer Varme d gauche (G. Du- 
HAMEL, Les Poetes et la Poisie). 

6. Passer par les armes. To be shot 
(military execution). Passer quelqyVun 
par les armes. To shoot (a soldier sen- 
tenced to death). 

C’est surtout le vol que les 
g6neraux de Tan LI punissaient avec 
une inexorable s6v4rit6. Dans I’ar- 
m6e du Hord, m chasseur, ayant 
change son vieux chapeau contre un 
neuf, fut passi par les armes (A. 
Peanoe, Le Mannequin T Osier). 

6. 8e battre d Varme blanche, To fight with 
swords, with cold steel. 



armoire 1(5 

Anne dlanche is a weapon made of steel, as 
opposed to arme d feu. 

Pas un coup do feu n’a ote tiro. 
On assassine ce soir d Varme blanche. 
(G. Leroux, Le Ghdteau noir). 

7. Se mettre (or Mre) sous les armes. To 
attire oneself in one’s best clothes, to 
be in full feather, in full lig,in all one’s 
finery. 

Like a soldier fully equipped for military 
service. Generally, but not always, used of 
women. 

n s’etait mis sous les armes et fait 
aussi beau que possible (Gautibe, 
Jean et Jeannette), 

*armoire, n.f, Armoire d glace, Soldier’s 
haversack, knapsack. 

Zit. ' wardrobe with a mirror *. Also called 
armoire d poils (i.e. * with hairs ’), by allusion 
to the hairy skin which used to cover these 
knapsacks. 

*arpete or arpette, n.f. Little girl em- 
ployed by dressmaker, milliner, etc., 
to run errands, apprentice. 

A patois word meaning ' urchin ' , ' scamp’ . 
The original force of the I.erin (which comes 
from arpe, ‘claw’, wheiieo arpion, q.v.) U 
* rapacious ‘ thievish ’ (WAlNfiAN, Langwje 
paristen, p. 504). 

See cheval 6 (Farrero). 

*arpion, n.m. Foot, ‘ beetle-crusher 

Arpion or harpion, lit. ‘ claw comes 
from harpe, ‘harpoon’ and also ‘dog's 
claw *. 

*aj:quepmcer, vb. tr^ To catch, collar, seize, 
grab, nab. Se faire arguepincer, To 
get nabbed, pinched. 

This verb belongs to the language of tho 
apaches and « literally plncer au demi-cercle, 
another popular expression, b(un)wed from 
fencing, and meaning ‘ to catch or stop 
some one when he least expects it’. A 
synonym is cercUr (SainHian, Los Sources de 
V Argot ancim, 11, pp. 218, 275). 

arracher^ vh. tr. On se Parrache (of per- 
sons), Be is aU the rage, There is a 
regular scramble for him, He is much 
sought after. 

Lit. ‘ people are snatching him from one 
another 

Non . . . personno ne me plait ! 

. , . pour I’dpouser, s'entend (‘ of 
course’ or ‘I mean’) . . . ainsi 
tiens . . . Faul de Lussy, qu’on 
trouve si Men . . . et M. do Trene, 
qu'on s'^arrache . . . ben ( — eh 
bien), je n’on voudrais pas ! (OxT, 

Le Mariage de Chiffon). 

Aimez-vons le monde ? — Jo no 
peux pas me dispenser d’y allor, on 
se m^arrache (H. Becqtje, Les Cor- 
beaux). 

arranger, vb. tr. 1. (a) To suit, please — 


arriver 

e.g. Voild qui rrCarrange, That suits me 
well, That’s just the thing for iiie. 

Au fait, cola nP arrange do croiro 
qu’il en est ainsi (' that things are 
so’) (C. FAEiikiiK, Dix-sept His- 
toires de Marins). 

(b) 8\irranger de. To put up witii, to make 
shift with— e.g. Je rn arrange de tout, 
I make tho best of everything. 

2. (Of persons and things) To spoil, ill- 
treat, make a mess of, do an ill turn to, 
to ‘give it’ to some one, to give one a 
dressing down, to dust some one’s 
jacket for him — e.g. (Oomme) vans 
voild bien arrange ! (ironical) What a 
sight you look I You do look a sight ! 
You are in a moss ! Je Vai arrange, 
de la belle (bonne) faq.on (manure), I 
dusted his jae-kot well for Iiim, I gave 
him tho rough side of my tongue, lie 
caught it hot from mo. II s' est fait 
salcment arranger / Ho got a rare 
dressing- down ! 

Ft qu’ost-co qui t'a arrangve 
commo cola, ma pauvro — 

Un coup do pied do vacho, quainl 
j’avais cinq ans (The * pauvro ptd.it(^ ’ 
is a crippled girl with a woodtai leg) 
(h\ Col’PiE, Les dit Oapitaim). 

Vous avez vu commo on ndarrange 
dans la press(\ Fst-co assez c;om- 
plot ? (F. DE CuEEb, La nouxelh 
Idole). 

*3. To cheat, take in — e.g. On se fait 
arranger dans ce restaurant-ld, You gi‘t 
done in at that restaurant. I’his may 
imply that one is overchargeti t)r Unit 
inferior stuff is sold. 

4. 8' arranger. QuHl s' arrange/ That is 
his look-out ! Ho must manage as 
best ho can. Arra/igez-vous / (ivUvKiyc) 
Manage as best you can ! 1’hai. is 
your look-out ! (nnuprocal) Ht'tfle it. 
among yourselves, with <*at^h otJn*!*, 
any way you like, Conui to a,n uinhn*- 
standiiig, 

arriver, intr. 1. To succeed, to get, tm 
in tho world, to make onuH way. A 
successful, self-madc> man is nn. arrim. 

Non, tu n'arriveras jainaiH. d’u 
as du m6ticr, tu as du taltmi, tn 
es honnote. Main ta ptdni.ure est 
plate, mon bonhomme (A. Mapeius, 
Naissance d’un Maitre). 

2. Arrive qua pourra, Como what may* 

Hco note to advenir* A popular variant is 
Arrim gui plantc. 
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Arrive que pourra^ on est sur 
d’ avoir nn© bonne r^colte en semant 
sur cette terre fertilise© par lea 
cendres des arbres qu’elle portait 
(MtoMfjE, Mateo Falcone), 

3. II croit que o’ est arrive may mean {a) 
He is artless, credulous ; (b) He baa 
too big an opinion of bimself. He 
thinks he is absolutely ‘ it ’ ; (c) He 
believes too implicitly that a tiling 
exists or is true or is important or that 
there is something in it. 

(6) La jeune fille prit k temoin le 
professeur : — C’est que mon frfere 
croit que c^est arrive, m’sieu’ ! — 
Vous rrCen direz des nouvelles av- 
ant peu, mademoiselle. — ^Alors, si 
vous I’encouragez ! (C. H. HmscH, 
‘‘ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur). 
arriviste, n.m. One who is unscrupulous 
in the art of getting on, one who means 
to get on at all costs, a pushful, * get- 
rich-quick ’ man, a ‘ hustler 

tJn arriviste, soit (‘if you like’)> 
ay ant eu une chance (‘luck’) 
4;normo, mais tr^s bon enfant (‘ a 
very good sort ’), et beaucoup de 
talent, apr6s tout (F, CoppiiE, Le 
Tableau d^lSglise), 

*arrosage, n.m. The act of arroser 1. 
arroser, vb. tr. *1. To treat some on© to 
a drink, to stand drinks in celebration 
of some event — e.g. C^est moi qui 
arrose. It’s my call. Arroser ses 
galons. To treat one’s comrades on be- 
ing made a N.C.O., to wet one’s stripes. 
Lit. ‘ to water'. 

On trinqua (‘clinked glasses’) 
pour arroser I’afEaire conclue (Mau- 
passant, Une Vie). 

2. To bribe, ‘ square ’ a person. 

*arsoiiille, n.m. and adj. Blackguard, cad, 

rotter, rank outsider. 

The verbal noun from arsouUler, which is 
itself a corruption of resomller, i.e. se aouiller 
(‘to defile oneself') again or completely, 
whence the meaning of ‘to wallow in de- 
bauchery ‘ to lead a dissolute life ' ( SainEan’, 
Langage 'parisien, pp. 76-77). 
article, n.m. 1. Eire d V article de la mort. 
To be at the point of death, at death’s 
door. 

From the Latin in articulo mortis, 

*2. Eire porU sur Varticle, To be of an 
amatory disposition, to have a well- 
developed bump of amativeness. Cp. 
bagatelle 2, chose 3, porter 2. 

3. Faire Varticle, To puff (crack up) one’s 
wares or goods (lit. and fig.) — e.g. II 


suit faire Varticle, He knows how to 
puff his goods (lit. and jig.). 

This, lilce the next, is a commercial phrase, 
article denoting the class of goods made or 
sold by a merchant. 

4. Voyager pour son article. To travel in 
business, to be on the road (as a com- 
mercial traveller). 

Dans sa jeunesse, lui, Matous- 
saint, quand il voyageait pour son 
article, il avait eu une querelle, a 
Sens, avec un sous-officier de 
dragons (F. Coppi}E, Le Parrain). 

*artiflo(t), n.m. Artilleryman. 

A combination of arhlleur and fiflot 
‘ infantryman’. 

as, n.m. 1. First-rate man, an A1 man — 
e.g, C^est un as. He’s a ‘ clipper ’, a 
‘ Wood ’, a ‘ one-er ’. 

Lxt. ‘ ace During the war, as was used of 
any brave soldier, particularly of a distin- 
guished or first-class aviator. Before the war, 
the term was heard chiefly in the language 
of sport. Its popularity during the war has 
resulted in a very wide extension of its use 
and it is now applied to superior merit of 
any kind (cp. ‘ He is a regular trump *). In 
slang a slight hint of the force of pMnom&ne 
has crept into the term, so that C’est un as is 
sometimes tantamount to the older expression 
G’est un numdro (Nyrop, Etudes de Gram- 
maire frangaise. III, pp. 19-20). 

Je n© t’^galerai jamais, tu es un as 
(A. BmABEAU, Un Jour de Folie). 

Merveilleux ! . . . Il est merveil- 
leux! Vousentendoz . . . c’est un 
as! .. , un as! (M. Nabaud, Un 
Bapteme). 

See magnes (Champsaur). 

*2. Aller d Vas, To take a fall, to come a 
cropper (mucker). 

’*'3. As de carreau. Soldier’s knapsack, 
haversack. 

Lit. ‘ace of diamonds'. An allusion to its 
square shape. 

*4. Bouffer d Vas, To fast, not to eat at all. 

*5. Eire d Vas (or aux as). To have plenty of 
money, to be flush. 

Cp. avoir des as dans son feu (lit. ‘to have 
aces in one’s cards ’), ‘to have every chance 
of success*, ‘to have protectors*. 

Y avait des choses qu’on payait. 

. . . On etait encore aux as, en 
c’temp8-lh (H. Babbusse, Le Feu). 

*6. Passer d Vas, (a) To juggle something 
away (lit. and fig.) ; (b) not to pay ; 
(c) to get nothing for oneself in an 
undertaking or share-out. 

*7. Veiller d Vas, To he careful, on the look- 
out, to keep one’s eyes open. 

asperge, n.f. Tall, thin person, ‘lamp- 
post ‘ long string of misery 
Lit. ‘asparagus’. 

C 
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*aspliyxier, tr. To rob, collar, bag. Cp. 
6toiiffer 2. 

Lit, ‘ to suffocate TJsed in the army during 

the War. 

aspirateur, n.m. Vacuum-cleaner. 

*“assassiner, vb. ir. *1. (OJ things) To spoil, 
smash up, make a mess of. 

Lit. ‘to murder’. 

”'2. (Of persons) To bore to death, to plague 
one’s life out — e.g. 11 rrla assassme de 
compliments. He bored me to death 
with his compliments. 

Voila deux heuros qu’un imbecile, 
poste dans Tile on face do moi, 
vciassassine avec son instrument 
(ITlaubebt, Correspondance). 
assaut, n.m. Fairs assaut de politesse 
(d^ esprit, d’ eloquence, de zBe, etc.). To 
vie in politeness (wit, eloquence, zeal, 
etc.). 

asseoir. *1. vb. tr. Asseoir quelquhin, 
To make a crushing retort to a 
person, floor, squash, shut up — e.g. 
Je Vai assis, I choked him off. 11 
en est rests assis, He was absolutely 
crushed. 

Lit. ‘to make a person sit down’ (i.e. with 
astonishment). 

Mon petit, je vais t’en racontor 
une (i.e. une histoire) quo tu en 
fester as assis (* you wiU bo absolutely 
flabbergasted ’) (Colette, La Fin de 
Oheri). 

*2. 8^ asseoir. *(a) Allez vous asseoir I 
Shut up ! Got away with you ! Go to 
‘ pot ’ ! 

*(6) Fnvoyer quelqdun s'’asseoir, To throw 
a person down or To silence a person or 
To get rid of one. 

*(c) 8* asseoir sur quelque chose. To attach 
but slight importance to a thing. 

*(d) 8^ asseoir sur quelqu'un = 1. 
assez, adv. Fn avoir assez, To have had 
quite enough of it — e.g. Fen ai assez, 
I’m fod up with it. 

Si tu as assez de moi, il y a lo 
divorce (Brirxtx, Matcrnite). 

See boutique 1 (Maupassant), 
assiette, n.f. 1. Ne pas Hre (or se sentir) 
dans (or en) son assiette. To feel queer, 
out of sorts, cheap, off colour, not to 
feel quite up to the mark. 

AssicMe is hero the noun from asseoir, and 
denotes lit. ‘the position in which ono is 
seated’ and fig. ‘state’. 

Moi aussi, je ne me sens pas en 
mon assiette, il faudra mdme un do 
ces jours quo jo vienno consul- 


tor Monsieur (Flaubert, Madame 
Bovary). 

Qn’est-co quo tu as, ma L6a ? 
Tu n’a pas Fair dams ton assiette ? 
interrogca tendrement Mmo Pcloiix 
(Colette, Oheri). 

2. Massiette an beurre. The good things in 
tho gift of the Government. 

Vassiette au beurre. To be well off, to 
obtain preferments. 

Ia t. ‘ tho butter- plate ’ . Those in power who 
use their intluence on behalf of f.heir friiuids 
are compared to a person holding t he hutt(‘r 
dish and handing it round the table. The 
expression had been current for a long tiuu' 
when a song appeared in 1871 with the title 
of 1/Assieite an hmrre, and the luiiue was 
adopted by a political and satirical paper 
which denounced tho practice, of t-hos(‘ In high 
places of procuring ‘fat* positions for their 
friends. 

L’honneiir national, la fierf»6 du 
pavilion (‘flag’), o'ost le cadet de 
leurs soucis (‘is tho least of tluur 
concerns ’), aux convives do Vas- 
siette au beurre . . . Dos jonisaourH 
et des 6goistos, voilh tout (F. Cor- 
Un Drapeau de mains)* 
assommant, adf (Of persons or things) 
Boring, tiring — e.g. Que vous vtes 
assommant / How tiresome you are ! 
QuHl cst assommant, cet ho'mmela / 
What a boro that man is ! 

See assommer. 

Quo tu os assonmmit, avee ton 
mots d’esprit ot tea m^chancotc^H 
(0. Mirbeau, Le Journal d'ane 
Femme de Ohambre). 

O’est assommant do travaillor lo 
dimancho (Bmeux, ha petite Aniie)* 
assommer, vb. ir, (Of things and persons) 
To bore, weary. 8'assovmier, To bt^ 
bored, 

fjit. ‘ to knock down ‘ to fell to the ground '. 

Sos livres no mo paaaionneiit plus 
commo autrefois, interne ila itCassom- 
ment (0. Mirbeau, Le Journal d\me 
Femme de Ohambre). 

Mos enfants, jouons h qtielcpio 
chose en attendant. On s‘'assome h 
dix francs rhouro (H. Bataillb, 
Foliche). 

assommoir, n.m. Low drink-shop, drain- 
shop. 

Lit ‘ club ’ , ‘ bludgeon *. Originally the name 
of a wine-shop in the Belleville district of 
Paris, which became common to all low 
drinking-shops after SSola liad used it as tho 
title for his famous novel. 

*asticoter. ’’'1. vb. tr. To irritate, worry, 
toasG, ‘ rag 
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LiL * to prick ’ ; a Norman borrowing going 
back to tbo Old French estiqmr, ‘ to stick % 
‘to prick’. 

Jo parie quo cette question-la, 
ell© vous asticote, tout comme moi 
(R. CooLUS, Les JBUus de V Amour). 

Ne me gardez pas rancune de 
vous asticoter comme je viens de 
le fair© (Brieux, Le Bourgeois aux 
Champs). 

*2. B'asticoter, To have angry words (as a 
prelude to a set-to), to squabble. 

Les autres jours, quand elles 
s'asticotaient ensemble, comm© 9a 
arrive dans tons les manages, la vieiUe 
femme bougonuait (‘would start 
grumbling ’), se disait horriblement 
malheureuse d’etre ainsi k la merci 
de sa belle-fihe (Zola, UAssommoir). 

Elies s’adorent et elles passont 
leur vie k s' asticoter ! (Brieux, 
Eesultat des Courses). 
atoms, n.77b. pi. JStre dans tons ses (or 
dam ses plus beaux) atours. To bo 
dressed in all one’s finery. 

Atours is the plural of the verbal noiin, used 
in this expression only, of the old word 
atourmr, ‘to dispose’, ‘to dock out’, 
atout, n.m. 1. Vigorous blow, knock, 

‘ wipe ’ — e.g. J'ai rcQU un rude (or 
fameux) atout sur la Ute, I didn’t half 
get a wipe on the head. 

Lit. ‘ trump ’ {at cards) ; by allusion to the 
blow dealt to the other cards. 

*2. Atout is sometimes used as an inter- 
jection to emphasise the fact that a 
blow has taken effect — e.g. Empoche 
ga, et atout, atout, atout I Take {lit. 
‘ Pocket ’) that, and that, and that ! 

*3. Strength, courage — e.g. avoir de Vatout, 
to have pluck, ‘ spunk ’ ; ne pas avoir 
d' atout, not to be strong enough, not to 
have the nerve. 

attaque, d*. 1. adj. (Of persons) Strong, 
plucky, game, resolute, ready for any 
emergency ; {of things) Pine, big, good, 
violent, severe, ‘ frightful ’. 

Properly a hunting term ; a cMen d*attaque 
is a dog on which one can rely for tracking 
down and pursuing big game. 

Jeanne 4tait d'attaque (‘ game ’). 
Elle avait fait ses preuves (‘ She had 
given proof of her mettle ’) (M. 
CoRDAY, Mariage de demain). 

Pour un mariage d'attaque (‘ tip- 
top ’), on pout dir© qu© e’en est un 
(H. Lavedan, Leur Cceur). 

2. adv. Y alter d'attagite. To sot about a 
thing with a will, smartly, resolutely, 


as if on© meant business. Travailler 
d'attaque. To work with a will. 

Oui, Madame, e’est un bon gars 
(‘ lad ’) qui travaille d'attaque (Mau- 
passant, Une Vie). 

attendre, vb. tr. 1. Je V attends Id or C'est 
Id que je V attends. I’ll have him there. 
That’s where I shall catch him. 

This expression implies that one is only 
waiting for a person to do or say something 
in order to catch him out. 

2. Je vous attendais Id or Voild od je vous 
attendais. That’s just what I was ex- 
pecting (you to say or do). 

Pauvre fiUe ! m’^criai-je en 
rendant les lettres k M.P. . . ., 
quelque blessure secrete 1’ avait 
achevee, sans doute une premier© 
deception du coeur ! — ^Ah I fit mon 
hote, je vous attendais Id ! (de 
VoauE, Varvara Afanasievna). 
*attiger. *1. vb. tr. = amocher 1. 

An old cant word, meaning ‘ to hit % ‘ beat % 
‘wound’, which has survived in popular 
speech and received a new lease of life during 
the War with a slightly different meaning 
(SainjSan, Les Sources de lArgot anci&n, II, 
pp. 218, 276). 

*2. vb. tr. and intr. To exaggerate, to 
carry a joke too far, to come it strong, 
to pull one’s leg. The word is often 
followed by la cabane — e.g. N'attige 
done pas (la cabane) / I say, draw it 
mild ! Come ofi it I 
Very common during the War. 

attrapade, n.f. Quarrel, squabble, bicker- 
ing, fight, ‘ miU ’. 

attrapage, n.m. *1. = attrapade. 

2. Severe scolding, sharp criticism, teUing- 
off. 

attrape, n.f. Catch, booby-trap, take- 
in, claptrap, humbug. Also called 
attrape-nigaud, n.m., or attrape-gogo, 
n.m. 

Lit. ‘ trap (for a booby, simpleton) *. 

attraper, vb. tr. 1. Attrape I Take that 1 
It serves you right I Put that in your 
pipe and smoke it 1 That’s for your 
pains ! 

Lit. ‘ Catch I ’ 

2, To cheat, do in, bamboozle — e.g. 
J'ai ete attrape. I’ve been sold, taken in. 

3. To row, slang, give it some one hot — 
e.g. Vous allez Ure attrapi or Vous allez 
vous faire attraper, You’ll get into a 
row 1 You’re in for it I Be faire 
attraper. To get scolded, abused, 
‘ blown up 

Ils attrapent Russignol, pare© 
qu’ils n’ont pas de talent. Le 
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pauvxe garden paye pour tons (H. 
Bataille, La Femme nue). 

4. S'attraper {avec quelqu'un)^ To quarrel, 
squabble, to have words (witli some 
one). 

Ah bien ! vous ^tes encore C 
aren’t half’) innocents de vous 
attraper pour la politique ! (Zola, 
L’Assommoir). 

aubaine, n.f. Une bonne auhaine. An un- 
expected stroke of good luck. 

Originally a legal term ; le droit d’atibaino 
was the right by virtue of which the king 
inliorited. the possessions of the aiibam 
(* foreigner*) who died in his lands. 
*aubere, auber(t), n,m. Money, ‘rhino’, 

‘ boodle 

An old cant term which has survived lin 
popular speech. It is really the word 
iMubert, ‘ hauberk * ; and its use in the sense 
of ‘money* is duo to a play on words: 
hauherU ‘ a coat of mail is an assemblage 
of mailleSy ‘ meshes ’ ; but maille also de- 
noted a certain com, so that both /umbart 
and ‘ money’ consisted of a collection of 
mailles. 

audace, Payer d'audace, To put on a 
bold face, to show a bold front, to 
brazen a thing out. 

A present, il faut payer d' audace, 
risquer le tout pour le tout (‘ risk all 
to win all’) (H. BEUNSTErN, La 

Oriffe)- 

Pay ant L audace, Theobald Verniol 
demanda k son secretaire : — Quo 
faisiez-voiis done an Lois, hier 
matin ? (Willy, Labonnellaitiesse) 
* Auguste, proper name. Qomme dc juste, 
Auguste 1 One of many popular st,ock 
rhyming phrases, which oxprossoa 
agreement : — Quite so ! Right you 
are ! You’ve said' it ! That’s the 
ticket ! Not half, Arthur ! etc. 

autant, ad/v. 1. Aidant + infinitive is 
equivalent to ‘ One might just as well* 
. . ‘It is as if . . — e.g. Autant 
dire • . One might as well say . . 
Which is as good as saying . . ., That 
is to say ... Tu te bats souvent ? — 
Jamais, autant dire. Do you often 
fight ? — ^Never, you may say, Autant 
causer d une borne /You might as well 
talk to the wall ! (lit, ‘ to a boundary 
stone ’). 

Elliptical for II vaut (or mudrait) autant + 
infinitive. Autant vaudrait 4- infinitive is 
also used. 

2. Autant vaut, Practically, or nearly so — 
e.g. La guerre estjinie, ou autant vaut, 
The war is as good as (is practically) 
over. 
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3. G^est toupurs autant or O'eM (toujours) 
autant de gagnL That’s always so much 
to the good. Cp. 6. 

Quand oUe m’ombrassait, je me 
rondais bion compto qu’eUo om- 
brassait un peu lo fr^ro sur lea jouea 
do la socur, la mdtim (‘ the minx ’) ! 
Ma foi, jo no disais rion, c^etaitpu- 
tant de ga>gne (Brietdc, Les AmerL 
Cains chez nous). 

4. J'aime autant — e.g. Veux-tu que je 
recommence ? — J^aime autant. Do you 
want mo to begin again ? — If you 
don’t mind or Yes, if you like. 

♦autor, d% adv. ’“1. On one’s own initia- 
tive, of one’s own accord, off one’s own 
bat, without hesitation, without ask- 
ing for advice. 

An abbreviation of (PautoriU. Ttie expression 
comes from the game of kart^, in which it 
signifies tliat a player does not borrow a 
card. 

*2. Travailler d'autor et d'acliar. To work 
with energy, with a will, See achar, 

d’. 

Pige-moi (‘Just spot’) c’to rom- 
biire (‘ woman ’) qiii fait turbmer 
(‘work’) Hoa Inrdons (‘brats’) 
d'autor et d" achar (Gyp, Omx qui s'en 

/•••)■ 

autre, adj, and 2 )Yon, I, A d^autresj 
Tell that to t.ho marines ! Don’t- tedl me 
that ! 

Implying Adressez-votu d d*autrm, plus 
c.rMules, ‘ Tell that to others more orednloua 
than J am’. 

A d'auires, mon bon monsieur ! 
VOS vessies sont des lanterms / (‘ you 
cannot make us believe that 
moon is made of green cheese I ’) 
elle est h dormir debout (‘it’s an ohl 
wives’ tale ’), votro liistoire 
brigands ! (0. pAUTiiliEE, Dix-sept 
Histoires de Marins). 

See faire 19 (Parrdre), lait 2 (Gyp). 

2. Comme dit V autre. As the saying is 
(goes), As so-and-so says. 

Et puis, CA>mme disait F autre (*" as 
the old saying goes ’), U ne faut q)as 
prhoir les malheurs de si loin (’ do not 
cross your bridges before you come 
to them ’).“~^4 ohaque jour suffH sa 
peine / (‘ Sufficient unto the day is 

I the evil thereof’) (Bribux, 
petite Amie), 

j 3. Bn void (voild) bien d*mie autre I 
And now what’s more (worse) . . . ; 
Did one ever see the like of it ? 

I Equivalent to void quelfpm chom dc plm 
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Monnant. Some word like affaire or histoire 
or chose is understood. 

En ce moment, la grande Nanon 
apparut, arm6e d’nn© bassinoire. — 
JEn voilh bien d'une autre! dit M. 
Grandet. Prenez-vous mon neven 
pour nne femme ? Veux-tu bien 
remporter ta braise, Nanon ! (Bal- 
zac, Bughtiie Orandet). 

4. En voir bien d!autres — e.g. J‘‘en ai vu 
bien d'autres, I have been through 
worse than that, I have survived 
greater trials than that, I have out- 
lived worse things than that. 

Equivalent to des choses plus eztraordinaires. 
Some word like malheurs or choses is under- 
atood- 

Cependant, j’essayais de me con- 
soler, de me faire des illusions. Je 
me disais : Le pays est malade. 
Mais, bah ! il en a vu bien d’autreSt 
il est solide, il s^en tirera (‘ will re- 
cover ’) (E. CopPEE, Un Dra^eau de 
moins). 

See cran 1 (Dorgel^s). 

5. N'en jamais faire d^autres — e.g. Il rCen 
fait jamais dautres. It’s just the kind 
of thing he would do, He’s always 
doing that kind of thing. It is always 
the way with him. It is just like him. 
That’s just like his usual nonsense, 
clumsiness, etc., He is at it again. 
Equivalent to faire ioujours des sottises 
pareilles. Some word like tours, ‘ tricks *, or 
suttises is implied. 

La cuisini^re avait servi une 
cr^me dans une coupe, alors qu’il y 
avait un plat fait expr^s, c’^tait 
insupportable, elle n'enfaisait jamais 
dautres (Gyp, Miche), 

6. Uun dans V autre. On an average. 

Je pane qu’ils les ont pay^s 95 
centimes Vun dans Vautre, leurs 
bouquets I (Gyp, Les Amoureux). 

7. Vous me prenez pour un autre, You mis- 
take me for a simpleton. 

autrement, adv. 1. Apart from its 
ordinary meaning of ‘ otherwise ’, 
autrement can assume the comparative 
force of ‘far more ’, ‘ stiUmore ’, ‘ much 
more generally with the addition 
of another adverb like bien, tout. 

Paris est bien autrement terrible 
avec ses monstres que toutes les 
forlts d’Afrique (Hattdet, Jack). 

Hotre maison, nos meubles, sont 
des compagnes autrement fiddles que 
nos habits (M. PrIjvost, LeUres d 
EranQoise mariee). 


2. In negative sentences this comparative 
force is equivalent to pas beaucoup (lit. 
‘not more than necessary’) — e.g. Je 
ne nden inquire pas autrement, I am 
not worrying very much about it. J e 
rCy Hens pas autrement, I am not very 
keen about it. Gela ne m^itonne pas 
autrement. That does not surprise me 
very much. 

L’abbe Pellegrin ne parut pas 
autrement impressionn6 (C. Vautel, 
Mon Cure chez les Pauvres). 

Ces dames ne lui plaisaient pas 
autrement, mais eUes ne I’effrayaient 
plus du tout (A. Hermant, Cadet de 
Coutras). 

’^Auverpin, n.m. and adj. A native of 
Auvergne. 

A corruption of Aumrgnat. This name is 
given in Pans to charcoal-dealers, water- 
carriers, boot-hlacks, commissionaires, etc., 
who generally hail from Auvergne. Other 
nicknames are Auverploumo (i.e. an Auvergnat 
as heavy as ploum, the Gascon word for 
plomh , ' lead ’) or simply ploume, and f ouchtra, 
q.v. See also bougna. 

avachi, adj. (Of things and persons) 
Elabby, out of shape. 

avachir, s*. To get out of shape, to be- 
come flabby — e.g. Cette femme s'est 
avachie. This woman has become 
flabby. 

avachissement, n.7n. Putting out of 
shape, flabbiness. 

avancer, vb. tr. 1. Cela ndavance bien f 
or La belle avance ! (ironical) What 
better ofl am I ? What good is that to 
me ? 

2. Je %‘en suis pas plus avance, I am no 
better ofl, I am none the wiser (nearer) 
(for it). 

3. Vous voild (or Vous Ues) bien avanci ! 
(ironical) What better ofl are you ? 
What good have you gained by that ? 
What good has that done you ? 

Il fallait suivre mes conseils. Te 
voild bien avance maintenant (‘You 
are no better ofl now than you were 
before ’) (E. Eabrb, B Argent). 
*avantages, n.m. pi. Woman’s breasts, 
‘Charlies.’ 

It is interesting to note that the old and literal 
meaning of the word avmtago was ‘that 
which is placed m amnt ‘ a projection'. 

♦avant-sc^nes, n.f. pi. — avantages. 

Lit. ‘ stage-boxes which generally project, 
■avec, prep. The following uses of the ad- 
verbial phrase avec cda (ga) in modern 
Erench should be noted : — 

1. In its literal sense of et puis, and be 
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sides ‘ into the bargain ‘ on top of 
that ’ — e.g. a shop assistant will say 
to a customer who has just made a 
purchase I'—Avec ga, madame ?, the 
reply being : — tout, merci, mon- 
sieur, 

Avec tout ga, je n’ai pas d^jeune 
(H. Bataillb, UEnfmit de r Amour). 

Ce n’est rxen, un petit etourdisso- 
ment, k cause de Tair qui est tr<!js vif. 
Avec Qa, les rues aont si drolcs dans 
cette sacrde ville (Zola, La GonquHe 
de Plassans), 

2. Avec ga que is used with the same force 

— e.g. Avec ga que je 7}Pennuie (== et 
puis, je ni’eunuie). j 

Kchu temps, hein, Edmond ? — j 
En effet, monsieur le comto. Avec 
ga qu^ on ne soiipe dejit plus beau- 
coup. Ah ! e’etait autre chose sous 
TEmpiro (H. Lavedait, Vivenrs). 

3. A more frequent use of avec ga / is that 
in which the phrase has become an ex- 
clamatory ironical formula expressing 
doubt, incredulity or contradiction, 
equivalent to ‘ ISTonsonsc ! ’ ‘ flubbish! ’ 

* Tell that to the marines !’ ‘ I don’t 
think I ’ ‘I dare say ! ’ (ironical), 

* Beally ! ’ (ironical). This use occurs 
after a negative sentence. 

C’est impossible ... Ils n’osor- 
aient pas. — Avec ga / Ils ne respcct- 
ent plus rien (0. Mibb bait, Le Payer). 

Qu’cst-ce qu’il a ? II boudo ? — 
Non, — Avec ga ! Je le connais . . . 
encore une lubie ! Quel sale carac- 
t^re il a, celui-lh ! (H. Bataillb, Le 
Masque). 

4. Similarly avec ga que is used, generally 
in a negative construction, to call a 
statement into question*— e.g. Vous ne 
rPavez pas reconnu. — Avec ga que je ne 
vous ai pas reconnu. You didn’t recog- 
nise mo.^ — Nonsense ! Of course I re- 
cognised you. 

5- Einally avec ga que servos to affirm 
ironically or mockingly . S omo possible 
English renderings are ‘ It’s not as 
if . . ‘ Just as if ’ . . ‘ You can’t 

pretend that . . 

Alors, je vous ai doucement 
mareh4 sur le pied. — ^Ah ! cMtait 
vous ? — Avec ga que vous no le 
saviez pas, Paulette (E. Db Cboissbt, 
Le Bonheur, Mesdames). 

C’est vous qxii avez excite lo chien! 
Comment, non ? Avec ga que jo ne 


I’ai pas vu (P. Margtjeritte, Simple 
Bistoire). 

G. In familiar speech, avec is frequently 
used as an adverb — e.g. Si vous meltez 
cette robe, quel chapeau 7netirez-vouz 
avee ? If you wear that dress, which 
hat will you wear with it ? 

3Sr.B. — The people ro farther and use (tans in 
the same way — e.R. Prends km chapeau, je 
ne vem pns quo tu sortes sans. 

avenant, k P, adv. In keeping, to match. 
Arenant in the sense, of ‘ ap;reein| 2 ; with * is 
only found in this expiession. As an 
adjective it has the value ot * pleasini^:’, 

‘ enffaccing ' — e.g. U7ie 2>erso7ine avenante, un 
accueil avenant. 

II portait uno vieille redingote, 
un mauvais gilet, un paiitalon d 
Vavenant et des hottos rossemoleos 
(Balzac, Le Pire Goriot). 

aventure, n.f. JOire la bonne aventure. To 
toll fortunes, to bo a discur (fom. 
diseuse) de bonne aventtsre, fortune- 
teller. Se faire dire (or Se tirer) la 
bonne aventure. To have one’s fortune 
told. 

‘‘ Vouloz-vous que je vous disc 
voire homie aventure V ” domanda 
Mila h Mergy. “ Volonticrs ”, rd- 
pondit Mt)rgy, tandis qu’il lui 
donnait sa main droito oiivorto 
(M^)RiMiB, La Ghroyiiquc du B^gnc de 
Glmrles IX). 

aveu, n.m. Un homme (Des gens) sans 
aven, V’agabond(8), vagrant(a). 
hit. * avowal * ; an allusion to the feudal 
custom by which a v^sal had to make an 
aveu of the lands he held and which ho 
placed under his overlord's protection. A 
man who poHscs.scd no property could make 
no such avowal, 

avion, n.m. Aeroplane. 

According to Laroiissc, this ivto originally 
the name (from Lat. avis, ‘ bird ') given to 
his flying machine by the inventor Ador. 

See Bertha (Ourel). 

avis, n.m. 1. M^est asris que . . It 
strikes mo that . . It is nay opinion 
that . . Methinks , . . 

The iinperHonal subject il is understood. 

M^’est avis que cos mesmotirH 
negligent quolques milliers trauiroH 
causes (de Vootiil;, IlistoiresdJiwer). 

Soo panne 3 (Kiohepin). 

2. Sauf (Jusqu'd) avis contraire, Unless 
(Until) advised to the contrary, Unless 
(Until) I (you, etc.) hoar (or write) to 
the contrary. 

aviser, s’. Ne vous en avisez pas / You 
had hotter not (try, do it) ! 
hit. * do not take it into your head 1 * 
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avoir, vb, tr, 1. Avoir quelqu^un, (a) To 
take in, deceive, ‘ have ’ a person — 
e.g. Vous nCavez eu, I’ve been had. 
You scored off me. Tu ne auras 
plus / You won’t catch me again ! 

{b) To beat, vanquish, whack, lick — e.g. 
On, Us aura ! We’ll lick them 1 We’ll 
have them yet ! I 

The expression On Us aura I was immortalised 
in General P6tam’s dispatch to the 10th 
Army on April 10, 1916. 

Les Allemands n’ont plus de 
munitions. On Us aura, quand 
on voudra (H. Baebtjssb, Le Feu), 

2 . En avoir, varies in meaning according to 
the context — e.g. 11 en a may mean : — 
He’s got strength, pluck, cheek, money, 
etc. It may also stand for II en a 
dans Vaile (see aile 1). 

Faut pas en avoir pour se laisser 
dire 9a ! (‘ He can’t have much 
spunk ” to allow himself to be 
spoken to like that ! ’) (R. Dob- 
GELks, Les Groix de Bois), 

Au coup do feu du Tarasoonnais, 
un hurlement terrible r6pondit. 

“ II en a J ” (‘ He’s hit ! ’) cria le 
bon Tartarin (A. Daitdet, Tartarin 
de Tarascon). 

3. En avoir d, (or contre) quelqu^un. To be 
angry with a person, to have a grudge 
against some one — e.g. A qui en avez- 
vous ? With whom are you angry ? 
QUst d vous qu^il en a. Ho has a grudge 
against you. Cp. vouloir 2. 

See sang 9 (Richopin). 

4. En avoir pour + expression of time — 
e.g. JUn ai pour trois heures, I shall be 


three hours over it, I am in for three 
hours of it. 

Comment va votre maitre ? — Oh, 
pas bien, monsieur. 11 nUn a pas 
pour longtemps (i.e. d vivre : ‘ He 
won’t last long ’) (Maupassant, 
BeUAmi). 

Hites done, vous en avez encore 
pour longtemps h siffler comme 9a 
(‘ I say, how much longer are you 
going to keep that whistling up ’), 
mon ami ? (Bbieux, Les Americains 
chez nous). 

5. Qu'avez-vous ? What is the matter with 
you ? What ails you ? J’ai que . . ., 
The matter is that I . . . Je n'ai 
rien. There is nothing the matter with 
me. 

See vMt§ 1 (Hermant). 

6. Qu'y a4-il ? What is the matter ? 
What is wrong ? Ilya que . . The 
matter is that . . . 

’^'azor, n.m. *1. Hog. 

Azor IS a common pet name for a dog. 

*'2. Revolver, ‘ barking-iron ’. Cp. 1 and 

aboyeur, basset. 

*3. Soldier’s haversack, knapsack, ' scran- 
bag’. 

Compared to a dog by allusion to tbe hairy 
covering when knapsacljs were made of skin ; 
cp. note to armoire. 

*azteqiie, n.m. Puny creature, dwarfed, 
feeble, misshapen person, stunted and 
weakly person, miserable little wretch. 
The tribe of the Aztecs in Mexico seems to 
have been noted for their thinness, and 
their name has become synonymous with 
weak and rickety. Jack, the hero of A. 
Daudet’s novel of that name, was nicknamed 
rAzUque by his fellow-workers. 
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baba, adj. inv. Astounded, dumbfounded, 
flabbergasted. En elre (or rester) baba. 
To be struck all of a heap. 

This word, to judge by the form of it with 
its reduplicated syllable, probably originated 
in children's talk. According to yain6an 
{Sources iniUg^nes, I, p. 71) rester baba prop- 
erly means ' to remain nonplussed hke a goat 
or sheep ’ and is an allusion to the stupid, 
astonished expression of the goat (and of 
cattle in general). 

Mais eux, 1’ ay ant rejoint, demeu- 
r^rent baba, stup6faits de recon- 
naitre on lui r6toigneur de reverb6re 
communal (G. Ooubtelinb, Le 
Train de Sh. 47). 

Eh bien, qu’est-co quo tu dis de 
9a — Eh bien, repondit la petite qui 


se mit h, rire, je dis que fen suis baba / 
(‘ I am struck all of a heap ’) (Gyp, 
Le Mariage de GMjfon). 

*babillarde or babille, n.f. Letter. 

IM, ‘ babbler Army slang, 
babines, n.f pi. Lips, chops — e.g. sUn 
lecher les babines, to smack one’s lips 
over a thing {lit. or fig., and before or 
after the event), to lick one’s chops 
(or gills). 

LU. * lips of animals ’. 

’^babouines, n.f. pi. = babines — e.g. Se caUr 
les habouines (or se babouiner). To eat, 
to * soo(r)f 

This form is of provincial (Berry) origin, 
bacchanal, n.m. Groat noise, uproar, 
tumult, disturbance — e.g. faire un 
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bacchanal, to kick up a row, skindy, 
rumpus. 

By allusion to the Bacchanalia. 
*]b§che,? 2 -./. Bed sheet — e.g. se mettre dans 
les bdches, to go to bed, to get between 
the sheets. 

Zit . ' cover ‘ tarpaulin ^ ‘ cart-tilt*. 
*lb§.cher, se. To go to bed, to get between 
the sheets, to ‘ doss See bSche. 
bachot, n.m. The baccalaureat examina- 
tion (approximately equivalent to 
Matriculation). Faire son bachot. To 
read for that examination. Passer son 
bachot. To go up for that examination. 
XJne boUe (or CJn four, Une usine) d 
bachot, A special cramming-school for 
that examination, 

A derivative from bacMlier, one who lias 
passed that examination. 

Tu to representeras a. ton bachot, 
et, si tu as de la chance (‘ luck ’), tu 
seras re 5 u (Colette, Lg BU cn 
Ilerbe). 

See colie 2 (Lavedan). 
bachoter. 1. vb. tr. To ‘ cram ’ a pupil 
for an examination (especially the 
bachot). 

2. vb. intr. To prepare oneself for an 
examination, to ‘ cram to ‘ grind 
bScler, vb. tr. To do a thing hurriedly and 
badly, to polish off, to scamp, to botch 
(up) — e.g. tm devoir bdcle, a slovenly 
done task. 

*badaf, n.m. = Bat* d’Af*. 
baderne, n.f. Vieille baderne, Old crock, 
old fogey, old buffer. 

Used especially with reference to an old 
ex-offleer. Originally a nautical term, denot- 
ing ‘old, flabby and useless sennit’ (i.c. 
braided cordage) made into mats placed on 
certain heavy objects to deaden the shock 
caused by the rolling of the ship or to 
preserve certain parts of the ship from 
friction (SainISan', hanga^e parisien, p. 172). 

Le comique de cela, e’est que 
Brevet a perdu tout respect pour 
lui. Pour un peu il le traitorait de 
vieille baderne (H. de RisaiUER, ha 
Flambie). 

*badigomees, n.f. pi. Mouth, lips, cheeks, 
chops — e.g. se caler les badigoinces or 
se coller quelque chose dans les hadi- 
goinces, to eat, feed, have a good fill, 
' grub ‘ stodge 

Jiadigoine or badigoince, a provincialism 
adopted by Bahelais, denotes lit. ‘ thick lip 
and represents a fusion of the words 
bade, ‘lip’, and baaouin, ’jaw’ and also 
‘chatterbox’ (Sainean, Sources indigenes, 
II, p. W). 

Nom d’un chioni an lieu de se 


serrer le gaviot (‘ throat ’), eile 
aurait commence par se coller quelqtie 
chose dans les badigoinces ! (Zola, 
n Assommoir). 

Badingue or Badinguet, prop&r name. 
Nickname of Napoleon III, 

Various explanations, discussed by Alexandre, 
Music do la Qonversation, pp. 38-41, have 
been offered of the origin of this nickname. 
The oldest, which is now generally discredited, 
is that Badinguet was the, name of tlio work- 
man whoso clothes Napoleon is said to have 
borrowed when he escaped from the fortress 
of Ham (1846), whore he had been imprisoned 
after the coup d’itat in 1840. Another 
is that the name is found for the first 
time in the wording to a caricature by 
Gavarni published in 1840 ; but as the carica- 
ture has nothing to do with Napoleon lO, 
it is difllciilt to understand how this wor<i 
became the popular nickname for the Em- 
peror. It has been suggested that tliere was. 
in Napoleon’s room at Ham, a screen covered 
with caricatures by Gavarni and others, and 
that the warders amused themselves by 
applying to their prisoner a name which met 
their oyc every day. yet another explan- 
ation is oifered by A. Morel in his )>ook 
Napolion HI (1870), in which he states 
that the soldiers at Ham were in the habit 
of making fun of Napoleon’s horsemanship : 
“ II paratt qu'iJs lui donnaiont entre eux le 
noni de Badinguet : or ce mot, cn picard et 
on wallon, signilio quelque chose d’inter- 
m6diairo entro ‘^tourdi’ et ‘badaud’. 
Louis-Napol6on montra do I’humeur, so 
piqua, so plaignit, roiionoa enflu au choval.” 
Lastly, Sain6an {hangage parisien, p, X72) 
suggests that the name was given to Napoleon 
III because of his goatee board, which was 
compared to a martingale, a particular kind 
of rope on a ship, called bandingue at 
Boulogne and badingue at E6camp. 

11 Tappelait Badingue par blague 
(* by way of a joke *), pour se ficher 
de (‘ make fun of ’) romporeur 
(Zola, BAssommoir). 

Boauooup do conservatours qui, 
par amour de I’ordro, voulaienfc 
conservor la Republiquo, vont ro- 
grettor Badinguet (Flaubert, Cor- 
respondmice). 

*baffe or baffre, n.f. Blow or slap iu the 
face, sock, bang in the mug—o.g. 
donner (envotjer, flanquer, Mcher) une 
baffre d quelqu'un, To land some one a 
warmer. 

Of tho two forms baffre is the commoner. 
Also written bftfre. 

bafouillage, n.m. Incoherent talk. See 

bafouiller. 

bafouiller, vb. intr. To speak incoher- 
ently, to sputter, splutter, mumble, 
jabber, to lose oneself (in a speech), to 
be all abroad. 

From the Lyonnais harfouiUer, ‘to paddle’ 
(in mud or water), and also ‘ to jabber ‘ to 
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speak badly ' (SainIian’, Langage parisien, 
p. 307). 

Pourquoi ? mais . . . je ne sais 
plus trop ! ... 9a ne m’a pas 
frapp6 ! — Tu bafouilles, mon pauv’ 
Jean ! . . . dis done la v6rite, va ? 
(Gyp, Les Froussards). 

*bMre, n, f. *1. Tuck out, blow out. 

See bMrer. Also found in the form bdfrSe. 

*2 = baffre. 

*b^lrer, vb. tr, and intr. To eat greedily, 
to stuff. 

An old word found in Rabelais in the form 
baufrer. 

Ils bdfraient seuls, ils se 6.6- 
peebaient de s'empijfrer (‘ cram ’), 
sans lacker un mot tout haut 
(Zola, LiAssommoir). 

bagage, n.m, 1. Flier bagage, (a) To 
make off, pack up and be off. 

Vous demandez Mme de Li6vitz ? 
me dit-elle. EUe a pUe bagage ce 
matin, sans tambour ni trompette, 
et sans me f aire ses adieux (V. 
Chbbbuliez, L^Aventure de Ladislas 
Bolshi). 

(6) To die, to go to kingdom come. 

II n’y avait 1^ qu’un vieux med- 
ecin. Depuis longtemps madame 
Bovary guettait sa mort, et le bon- 
bomme n’avait point encore plii 
bagage, que Charles dtait install^ 
en ^ face, comme son successeur 
(Flaubert, Madame Bovary). 

2. Pour tout bagage. As all assets, all one 
bas done or got. 

Cp. the more familiar phrase pour tout potage. ! 

bagatelle, n.f. 1. Bagatelle / or Baga- \ 
telle{s) gue tout cela t Nonsense ! Stuff 
and nonsense 1 That’s all nonsense ! 
Lit. 'trifle’. 

2. Un-Platonic love-making, sexual in- 
dulgence — e.g. 6tre porti sur (or ne 
penser qu^d) la bagatelle, to be fond of 
(to think of nothing but) sexual 
indulgence. Cp. article 2, chose 3, 
porter 2. 

C’est si bon, poxirtant, de ne pas 
tou jours penser h la bagatelle, de se 
murmurer des choses qui caressent 
le coeur, d’6changer des baisers 
d6sint4ress6s, de se regarder, durant 
des ^ternites, dans les yeux (O. 
Mibbeatt, Le Journal d^une Femme 
de Ohambre), 

bagnole, n.f. Ramshackle carriage or 
cart. Also used now of motor-cars; 
cp. the English use of ‘ bus 
From tho Norman bagnioU or bmniole, a 


broken-down cart (from banm, ' big cart’, 
‘tumbril'). 

See fusilier 1 (Barbusse). 

*bagot, n.m. Luggage. Faire des bagots. 
To handle luggage, to carry burdens. 
I’rom bagage. 

*bagoter, vb. intr. *1. = Faire des bagots. 
2. To do hard exercise or marches, to 
work hard, to drudge. 

Military slang ; an extended use of 1. 

*3. To walk (go, knock) about. 

EUe bagotait dans les lignes. Un 
jour, eUe a du recevoir une *balle, 
et Tester Ih, morte et perdue (H. 
Babbfssb, Le Feu). 

*4. To get on — e.g. Qa va ? — Qa bagote. 
How are things ? — So so ! or Not so 
bad ! 

*bagotier, n.m. Luggage-handler, porter, 
Hout.’ 

This word, from bagot, goes back to the six- 
teenth century, and is now used to designate 
a man who awaite travellers at a station and 
runs after vehicles to help in the handling of 
luggage. ^ , 

bagou or bagout, n.m. Facility of speech 
(in a disparaging sense). Avoir du 
bagout. To have the gift of the gab. 
II a un bagout de commis-voyageur. He 
is as glib as a bagman {lit. ‘ as a com- 
mercial traveller ’). 

Probably the verbal substantive from the old 
verb bagouler, ‘ to speak at random ’, itself 
derived from the pejorative prefix 6a -1- goule, 
a form of gmule. 

Et elle est jolie ? — ^Trfes agreahle. 
— Grande ? Petite ? Spirituelle ? 

B^te ? II faut vous arraoher tous 
les mots. — File a du bagout et eUe 
est grande (F- de Oeoisset, Ne 
I dites pas Fontaine . . .). 

♦baguenaude, n.f. Pocket. 

So-called by allusion to the shape of the husk 
of the baguenavde , ' bladder-nut*, 
♦baguenauder, (se). To go about aimlessly, 
to fiddle-faddle, to knock (laze, mooch) 
about. 

On ne devait pas laisser tant de 
civelots (‘ civilians ’) se baguenauder 
sur le front (H. Babbusse, Le Feu). 
baguette, n.f. Mener qudqu^un d la 
baguette. To rule some one despoticaUy, 
with a rod of iron, to bo a martinet. 
Xii. ‘stick*, ‘rod*. 

II a une satanie (‘ confounded ) 
tante qui a le gouvemement de la 
maison depuis vingt ans et qui 
m^ne toute la famille d la baguette 
(G. Obnet, Noir et Bose). 
bah ! inter j. Bah ! or Ah bah ! expresses 
astonishment, doubt or indifference ; — 
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Nonsense ! Eeally ! Yon don’t mean 
it ! Pooh ! Tusb. I Tut ! etc. 
bahut, n.m. School, lycee. 

Sctiool slang ; ht. ‘ chest (bos) % in ■which the 
scholars are confined. 

bahilt6, ad'). This word is applied, in the 
slang of the J^cole Polytechnique and 
Saint~Cyr, to articles of uniform of a 
fancy shape or cut, and has practically 
the force of chic — e.g. un col baMite, a 
collar higher than that permitted by 
regulations, ‘ posh ’, ‘ swagger 
bahuter, vb, tr. and intr. To rag. 

This word belongs to the slang of the £lcole 
PolytechHique, and is equivalent to faire dm 
bnmades. At Saini-Cfjr the corresponding 
term is faire da tapage. 
baiiler, vb. tr. See belle 3. 
bain, n.m. *1. Envoy er qnelqidmi au 
bain. To send a person packing, to the 
right-about. 

2. Un bain de ptieds. Overflow of the con- 
tents of a cup or glass into the saucer. 

**‘3. Prendre un bain de pieds, To bo sent to 
a penal colony. 

Possibly because, in order to reach a penal 
colony (e.g. ISTew Caledonia), a convict has to 
cross the sea. 

*baiser, vb. tr. Se faire baiser or Eire bais&. 
To be caught, arrested, found out. 
Military slang. 

D6pechez-vous done, nom de 
Dieu ! leur cria le brigadier de garde. 
Le quartier est oonsigne dopuis plus 
d’une heure, vous alloz vous faire 
baiser (A. Heemant, Le Cadet de 
Contras). 

N.B. — Great care is required In the use of the 
verb baiser : in modern colloquial usage, it is 
not equivalent, when used with a feminine 
personal object, as formerly, to donner un 
baiser or to embrasser, but generally implies 
sexual intercourse. 

bal, n.m. *1. Punishment walk of 
soldiers round the barracks yard. 
Paire le bal, To undergo such punish- 
ment- 

Lit. ‘ ball % ‘ dance ’ ; an ironic application of 
the word. 

Vetu de la capote des hommes 
punis do prison, il attendait qu’on 
liii descendit son sac et son fusil 
pour commencer le bal (L. Desoaves, 
Sous-Offs). 

*2. Capital punishment in the army. 

3. Donner le (or im) bal d quelqu^un. To 
give somebody a good thrashing or 
talking-to. 

Probably by allusion to the fact that the 
victim is made to ‘ dance \ 
bal(l)ade, n.f. Walk, stroll. Faire une 
bal(l)ade. Alter en bal(l)ade, To go out 


for a walk, stroll, outing. See bal- 

(I)ader. 

J’ai envie de mo payor une ballade 
en auto ('to treat my self to a joy- 
ride ’) (Beieux, Les Bourgeois amx 
Champs), 

See abOTiler 2 (Huysmans). 

bal(l)ader. 1. vb. tr. To take out for a 
walk or stroll. 

2. Sc bal(l)ader. To take a walk or stroll, 
to knock (mooch, toddle) about, to 
' mike 

Properly ‘to sing ballades \ This was the 
usual meaning in Middle Prenob and alluded 
to a practice of the beggars of old, who wouhl 
sham blmdness and go from t>ovvu to town 
playing tluur instruments and singing ballades 
lit the cross-roads. Prom the meaning of 
going b(‘gging from one place to anotlu'r, the 
verb acquired the more general signification of 
•walking about aimlessly (Sain ft an, Langage 
parisien, pp. 225-220). Sam6an thinks that 
Nyrop (Gram. hisL, IV, p. 350) is mistaken in 
seeing in the ■word a Southern borrowing 
irom balado, patron sainPs day when dancing 
takes tfiace. 

Maintenant il faut biou s’habillor 
avoo chiCf boiro des cocktails ct se 
balladcr au Bois on taxi (Wili.y, La 
bonne Maitrcsse). 

Soo bouillon 1 (Gyp). 

3. Envoyer hal{l)ader. To send a person to 
the right-about, to give a thing the 
chuck- up. 

balai, n.m. 1. Faire balai neuf'-^o.g. Il 
fait balai neuf, A now broom swoops 
clean. 

Said of ono who show.s excessive zeal in a 
position to which lie has just been appointed. 
The proverbial expression is II tdest rien do 
tel gue balai neuf (lit. * there is nothing like a 
new broom '). 

2. Bdtir le balai, To lead a fast or dis- 
orderly life, to go the pace. 

Originally used with the meaning of * to be 
reduced to roasting or burning the broom 
through lack of fuel henco ‘ to bo reduced 
to a life of poverty ‘to drudge it Then 
the use of the phrase was extended to tho 
figurative moaning of ‘incurring great ex- 
penses’, of ‘living a wild, disorderly life’ 
resulting in such poverty. This changes In 
value may have been brought about or in- 
fluenced by tho popular belief in days gone 
by that witches used to ride on brooms, with 
which they made a big fire when they 
assembled at their revels, especially as tho 
expression was originally applied to women 
only (JiOBKRT, Phmsdologia, p. 202). 

C’est un bommo honorable jusqu’h 
un certain point . . . mais seule- 
mont un pou brtUc . . . pour avoir 
trop rSti le balai (Maupassant, 
Yvette). 

Il s’en allait courir oil il pouvait. 
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en quete de celles qui ont deja rdti le 
halai et qu’il attirait par sa jeunesse, 
sa force et sa beUe mine (E. Ron, 
L'Incendie). 

balancer, vb. tr. 1. To throw away, cast 
off, get rid of, chuck away ; to dismiss, 
sack, kick out. Se faire balancer. To 
get the sack, the order of the boot. 

Armel, pris soudain do peur, 
exigea des modifications. Bob se 
facha, parla de tout balancer, puis 
dut convenir qu’ Armel avait raison 
(M. Habry, La divine Chanson). ‘ 

Me chasser, moi ! me balancer, 
moi 1 cria-t-il (L. Clabel, Pierre 
Patient). 

2. To throw, send. 

Mon vieux, tu paries d’un bom- 
bardement qu’ils ont balance (H. 
Barbusse, Le Feu). 

3. To take in, hoax, * bounce ’. 

*balanQoire, n.f. *1. Rubbish, nonsense, 

humbug — e.g. Pout ga, e’est de la 
balangoire (or des balangoires). That’s 
all rot, tommy-rot. 

From balancer 3. 

Ceux d’aujourd’hui ont beau 
faire les malins et inventer un tas de 
balangoires pour donner de la 
tablature (‘ trouble ’) aux tribunaux, 
le monde ira toujours du meme 
train! (‘will go on as usual’) (E. 
Ron, Jjlncendie). 

Vous vous rappelez tout ce que 
j’ai degoise (‘ spouted ’) sur T infame 
capital, sur les patrons, sur la 
soci^te bourgeoise ? . . . Je veux 
que vous sachiez que fen suis 
bougrement revenu (‘I have jolly 
well lost all the illusions I had 
about ’) de toutes ces bala^ngoires-ld 
(Bbiextx, Le Bourgeois aux Champs). 
See couper 1 (a) (Gyp). 

*2. Envoyer qtielqu'un d la balangoire. To 
send a person to the right-about, to the 
deuce, to get rid of a person. 

Lit. ‘swing’, ‘see-saw’. See balancer 1. 

*^balandrin, w.m. A pedlar’s pack of goods. 
In the Anjou dialect the word denotes a 
pedlar ’ and also his ‘ pack ’. It goes hack 
to the Provencal halandra, lit. ‘swinging’, 
‘ rocking ‘ dangling ’, etc. (SmnEan, Lar^ 
gage parisien, p. 286 ; Sources indigenes, II, 

p. 60). 

’‘‘balanstiquer, vb. tr. = balancer 1. 

An apache word ; a comhination of 
balancer and ramastiqmr, ‘ to pick up '. 
balayer, vb. tr. To dismiss, send off, sack. 
Lit. ‘to sweep'. 


balle, n.J. *1. Race, head, nut, mug, dial 
— e.g. une bonne balle, a genial face ; une 
drSle de balle, a funny face. 

Lit. ‘ ball ’. The idea of roundness is also 
expressed in the English ‘ dial *, ‘ nut ’. 
Unlike binette, bobine, etc., balle is not used 
in a pejorative sense, so that one does not say 
* une sale balle*. 

Pincepoup avait une balle rouge- 
aude de campagnard cuit au soleil 
(R. Benjamin, Oaspard). 

*2. Eranc (rarely used with sums of less 
than ten). 

By allusion to its roundness. 

Donnez-moi mes mille balles, plus 
ime leg^re indemnity, et je pars sans 
faire de fanfare (P. Vebee, Les 
Rentrees). 

See allonger 1 (Bernstein), cracher 

1 (Gyp)- 

*3. Faire la balle, To suit, be convenient — 
e.g. Qa fait ma balle. That suits me to a 
T, That’s the ticket (just the thing) for 
me, That suits my book. 

Originally the phrase was O’est ma baUe, and 
was borrowed from the game of tennis. 

4. Prendre (or JSaisir) la balle au bond (or 
entre bond et volee), Not to miss an 
opportunity, to take time by the fore- 
lock, to make hay while the sun 


shines. 

Another borrowing from the game of tennis ; 
lit. ‘ to hit the ball at the moment it bounces 
from the ground {or before it touches the 
ground) ’. 

5. Renvoyer la balle d quelqydun. To return 
the comphment, to he ready in re- 
partee, to give tit for tat. 

From the game of tennis. 

6. Be renvoyer la balle. To throw the blame 


on each other. 

From the game of tennis. 

7. A vous la balle. It’s your turn now 
(to act, play, speak, etc.). It’s your 


innings now. 

From the game of tennis. 

*baner, vb. intr. Envoyer halier guelqu’un, 
To send one to the right-about, to the 
deuce. 

From the old verb bailer, ‘to dance’; 
cp. bal 3, 

ballon, n.m. *1. Posterior, behind — e.g. 
Enlever le ballon d guelqu^un, {a) To 
give some one a thrashing, to kick a 
person’s behind ,* (6) to^ give one a 
good talking to. Be faire enlever le 
ballon, {a) To get a thrashing, to get 
one’s behind kicked ; (6) to get a good 
talking to. 

II a promis de nd enlever le ballon, 
s’il me pingait (‘ caught ’) encore h 
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trainer rrm peau (‘loafing about’) 
(ZoLAt U Assommoir). 

*2. Prison, imprisonment. Faire du bal- 
lon, To do time. JSortir du ballon. To 
come out of jail. 

This use of the word belongs to the vocabulary 
of the apaches. 

Y a pas quatre jours qu’ello sort 
du ballon (0. MIitenier, La Luite 
pour V Amour). 

3. Vn ballon d'essai, A feeler — e.g. II a 
lance un ballon d'essai, He has sent out 
a feeler. 

Zit. ‘ a pilot balloon ' , sent up before a flight 
to find out the direction of the wind, 
^ballot, n.m. Pool, duffer, fathead. 

Lit. * bundle ' bale ’ ; cp. paquet. 
*baIochard, n.m. A lazy, lifeless, careless 
individual. 

Pjoperly ‘a person with a waddling gait’ ; 
see balocher. 

*baIocher, vb. intr. To go about aimlessly 
(especially with a waddling gait), to 
mooch about, to ‘ mike 
A word of Picard origin, meaning ' to oscil- 
late and so ’ to walk with a waddling gait ’. 
Thus 'baloehard in Picard is applied to a 
person who waddles, and also to a listless 
person with a slouching walk who works 
indifferently and mechanically (SainIjJAN, 
Langage parisien, p. 280). 

*balthazar, n.m. A slap-up meal, regular 
tuck-in, a blow out. 

An abbreviation of festin de JBalttiazar, by 
allusion to Balthazar’s famous orgy mentioned 
in the Bible. 

baluchon^ n.m. Pack, parcel, bundle 
(especially of clothes and odds and 
ends tied up in a handkerchief) . Faire 
son baluchon, To pack up, to get ready. 
An old argot word denoting a ' beggar’s pack 
Vous avez des papiors ? — ^Je ies ai 
Ik-haut. Je vas (popular for vais) 
aller dire au revoir T atelier, faire 
mon baluchon, et je vous les de- 
scendxai (Beietjx, La petite Aime). 
bamban, n.m. = banban. 
bambin^ n.m. Brat, kid. 

Prom the Italian bambino. 
bambochade, n.f. Little spree. 

The Butch painter Van Laar (1613-1673) was 
so small that the Italians, among whom ho 
lived for sixteen years, nicknamed him bam- 
boccio (‘ doll ’), and the name bamboedata (hx 
Trench bambochade or bamboclie) was applied 
to pictures painted in his style representing 
rustic, popular or burlesque subjects. Later 
bamboche and bambochade passed into familiar 
speech with the force of * coarse jokes ‘ dis- 
orderly conduct " wild pranks % ' spree 
bamboebard^ n.m. One who leads a fast 
life, a fast f ellow. 

bamboche, n.f. Past life, spree, lark. 
See bambochade. 
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bambocher, vb. intr. To lead a fast life, to 
be on the spree. 

II considdrait que la vie 6tait faite 
uniquement pour ba^nbocher et plai- 
santer (Maupassant, Bombard). 

♦bamboula, n.m. *1. ISTegro. 

*2. Nickname for the Senegalese sharp- 
shooters dhring the war. 

This word, which is imitative, denotes 
primarily a kind of drum used by negroes, 
and also the lascivious dance performed to 
the sound of it. 

ban, n.m. 1. A round of applause which 
consists in clapping hands in a certain 
rhythmical manner. 

Une voix pateuse proclamo : “ Un 
ban pour le fantaboohe (‘infantry 
soldier’)!” Les mains battent. 
Le rythme mou s’affermit. L’ ova- 
tion cosse, sur iin claquomont net 
(C. H. HiKSon, Petit" Louis, 
jBoxeur). 

2. Le ban et V arrUre-ban, The rank and 
file, all one’s kith and kin. 

Lit. ' the ban and rear-ban ‘ the last levies 
Tins x)hri\se is a relic of the feudal system, 
111 the Middle Ages, when the King went to 
war, he summoned U Imi (i.c. his direct 
vassals — e g. earls, barons, and knights) and 
Varri^re-ban (i.e. his indirect vassals, the 
vassals of his vassals). Hence comoquer le 
ban et V arrUre-han de ses amis means ‘ to call 
to aid or to gather together friends and 
relations of all degrees 

Ce jour-lh, le depart do Serri^res et 
son punch d’ adieu avaient attire le 
ban et Varriire-ban des habitues 
(Laudet, Le petit Chose). 

3. Mettre quelqu'un au ban (de Vopinhn 
publique). To put some one under a 
ban, to hold him up to the scorn of 
his fellows, to boycott, to send to 
Coventry. 

Sec explanation to 4. 

Oui, maia h quoi cola servait-il, si 
lo R6giment no voulait plus de lui, 
si on le mettait au ban, si les jours 
off Ton s’en allait faire do grandes 
marches dans la campagno, on Tou- 
bliait ainsi dans une 6ourie vide ? (A. 
Heemant, Le Cavalier Miserey). 

B’aiUeurs, le monde entior met- 
trait au ban de I'opinion oelui qui 
traiterait ses semblables on ennemis 
(E. About, Le JRoman d'un brave 
Homme). 

4. Bompre son ban, To break one’s ban, to 
return to a place in which one has not 
permission to reside. Ftre en rupture 
de ban, To be out of bounds. 

According to ancient justice, a condemned 
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person, after serving his sentence, could be 
compejlled to live in a specified locality ; this 
was called mettre au ban. He had to garder 
son ban, tinder penalty of being re-imprisoned 
if he happened to rompre son ban by leaving 
the place to which he had been assigned. A 
person who broke his ban was said to be en 
rupture de ban, and the phrase is now used 
literally of ‘ ticket-of-leave’ men, or figura- 
tively of anyone * breaking bounds \ 

II fut envoy6 en surveillance (i.e. 
under supervision of the police) h 
Vernon, on il travaiha quelque 
temps sur la riviere ; puis, vaga- 
bond incorrigible, il rompit son ban 
et revint encore a Paris (P. CoppiiE, 

Le JRemploQant). 

On m’aurait boucU (‘ put in 
prison ’) un de ces jours ; car je 
suis en rupture de ban (ibid.). 
banban, n.m. Nickname for a lame per- 
son, ‘ dot and go one 
An imitative word, representing the sound 
of a big bell in motion, 
bancal, n.m. Curved cavalry sword. 

The word really means * bandy-legged 
bande, 71 . f. 1. C oiler quelqu'^un sous 
bande, To reduce a person to silence, to 
stump a person. 

Prom the game of billiards, in which coller 
une biUe sous bande is to send the ball close 
against the cushion so that it stays there 
motionless. 

2. Faire bande d part. Not to mix with 
other people, to keep aloof, to form a 
clique apart. 

Il s’associa d’embl6e (‘ straight 
oil ’) h notre train de vie et refusa de 
faire bande d part avec la jeunesse 
dor6e (E. About, Le Turco). 

*baiinidre, n.f. Eire en banni&re, To have 
merely one’s shirt on. 

Originates in soldiers’ slang. The shirt with 
its tails IS compared to a ba ncr flying in the 
wind. 

Victor, dis que pour un vieux de 
mon %e, on n’a pas I’air trop bete en 
banniere ? (H. Lavbdan, Le nouveau 
Jeu). 

banque, n.f. *1. Trade of mountebank. 

Ld banque is the stake of the person who, 
in a game of chance, holds the game 
against the others, and the word passed into 
the speech of hawkers and mountebanks 
*2. Faire de la banque, (a) To be a moun- 
tebank ; (h) To puff up one’s wares, 
to boost one’s goods. Cp. note to 
boniment. 

3. Tailler une banque. To hold the cards at 
the game of baccara. 

Je suis fou de la trompe, et 
quand j’en sonne, e’est comme 
quand je taille une banque, je ne 


barbaque 

peux plus m’arrSter (H. Lavedan, 
Le nouveau Jeu). 

banquette, n.f. Jouer devant les (or des) 
banquettes (of actors), To play to empty 
benches, to an empty house. 

Lit. * to play before the benches 

baptiser, vb. tr. (Of wine, etc.) To dilute, 
put water in it. 

baragouin or baragouinage, n.m. Gib- 
berish, nonsense, double jDutch, jargon. 
The usual explanation, dating from the six- 
teenth century and still found in Littr6 and 
the D.G., of the origin of this word is that it 
is derived from the two low Breton words, 
bara, ‘ bread % and gwin, * wine *. These 
words, expressing the first needs of man, were 
frequently heard by the Erench on the lips 
of the Bretons, and as they did not at first 
understand them, they combined them 
to denote ‘ unintelligible language *. Ac- 
cording to Sain(5an {Sources indigenes, I, 
p. 225) this explanation is not worthy of 
attention; the word bargouin or baragomn 
means ht. ‘ one who talks at random from 
the verb bargouiner, found in a Uttre de grdee 
of 1391, in which “sanglant barragouin” is 
an insult equivalent to “miserable stranger”. 
The original meaning is " a foreigner who talks 
gibberish’, still found in the patois of the 
Centre, where 5aragowin is applied to ‘one who 
speaks in an unintelligible manner and in a 
disguised voice Then the word assumed 
the meaning of ‘unintelligible speech*, 
frequent in Babelais, and the only one which 
has survived. 

baragouiner, vb. tr. 1. To talk gibberish, 
double Dutch, to jabber. 

Get homme s’approche, me bara- 
gouine une longue lifcanie dont je ne 
comprends pas un mot (V. Cheb- 
BULiEZ, VAventure de Ladislas 
Bolski). 

2. Baragouiner une langue. To speak a 
language badly, to murder a language. 

Il y a des interprfetes qui bara- 
gouinent plusieurs langues et qui 
savent h. peine le fran^ais (T. 
Bebnabd, V Anglais tel qufon le 
parle). 

baraque, n.f. House or establishment. 

Lit. ‘ hut ‘ hovel The word usually has 
di<«paTaging force, implying the idea of ram- 
shackle or bad organisation — e.g. QmlU 
baraque ! What a hole I It is particularly 
used by servants in speaking of a house where 
there is much work and little comfort. 

*barbacque, n.f. = barbaque, 

*barbant, adj. (Of persons or things) Bor- 
ing, wearisome. See barber. 

See cramponner (Veber). 

♦barbaque, n.f. Meat, especially of bad 
quality. 

Military slang. The word properly denotes 
‘mutton*, and comes from the Berry form 
harbi or barbis — hrebis, ‘ sheep * (S AiNifiAsr , 
Langage parisien, p. 294), 
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barbe. (A) n.f, * 1 . Bore, nuisance — 
e.g, G^est une barbe. It’s a bore. 
Quelle barbe / What a nuisance ! La 
barbe / or Oh, la barbe 1 Oh, shut up I 
Dry up ! O^Stait la barbe et les 
cheveux / It was a frightful bore ! 

See barber. The last expression above is taken 
from the barber’s usual query: Pour la 
barbe ou les cheveux ? ‘ Shave or haircut ? ' 
Ge que je me suis rasee C What a 
boring time I had ’) dans ce restaur- 
ant ! . . . C’etait la premiere fois 
ce soir CLue j’allais dans un endroit 
aussi chic. ... La barbe a com- 
mence avant I’entr^e : No re- 

garde porsonne- . . . Ne dis pas : 
‘ Bonsoir, messieurs et dames ^ ’’ 
(H. Duvebitois, Gisele). 

Comte ! . . . comte ! . . . Bien 
sur quhl Test ! . . . J’aurais pout- 
^tre du no pas en vouloir h cause 
do 9 a ! — La barbe, Nini ! (C. H. 
Hibsoh, Nini Oodache). 

2. Dire quelque chose a quelqu’un d sa 
barbe — e.g. Je le lui dirai a sa barbe, 
I will tell him so to his face. 

3. Faire la barbe h guelqu\m, To show 
some ono who is master, to outdo a 
person, to supplant, take the shine out 
of a person. 

Lit. ‘to shave some one’. 

4. Porter toute sa barbe. To wear a full 
heard. 

5. Lire h la barbe de quclqu'un. To laugh in 
anyone’s face. 

6 . Lire dans sa barbe. To laugh in one’s 
sleeve. 

7. Vieille barbe. Old-fashioned politician 
who will not keep up with the times, 
old man with antiq^uatod notions, old 
fogey. 

*(B) Adj. = barbant, but of persons 
only — e.g. Ce quHl est barbe / What a 
bore he is ! 

*barbeau, n.m. Prostitute’s bully, pimp. 
XAL the fish called ‘barbel’. Op. note to 
dauphin. 

’•'barber. ’*‘ 1 . vh. ir. To bore. 

Probably by allusion to the reputation that 
harbcr.s have of being talkative. Cp. raser- 
Jo ne veux pas te barber avec 
los affaires, pauvre ch(!iri, toi qui es 
si peu pratique (H. Duveehois, 
Edgar). 

*2. Ce barber. To be bored. 

*barbilloii or barbiset, n.m. = barbeau. 

barbon, n.m. Old man, greybeard, dotard, 
TAt. ‘big beard’, from Italian barbone. 
Used disparagingly 


*barbotage, n.m. Theft, robbery, scroung- 
ing. 

See barhoter 2. 

barboter, 1 . vb. intr. = bafouiller — o.g. 
11 barbotait dans ses expUcatimis, He 
became confused in his explanations. 
Zit. ‘ to paddle (in mud or water) ‘ to 
splash about' 

* 2 . vb. tr. To steal, pinch, scrounge. 

This use of the word has pitsscd into popular 
speech from the modern argot of printers, 
which in turn borrowed it from the cant of 
thieves. 

Ou ost men opinglo ? boito do mal- 
heur ! On harhote los bijoux h pre- 
sent ? (Colette, GMri). 

*barca I inter j. Nothing doing ! 

A colonial military term, from the Arabic 
barkah, which has penetrated into the popular 
language. 

Ah ! et puis, barca /jo dirai ati 
major que j’ai mal h la gorge (G. 
CoTJETELiNE, Les Gaictcs de VEscatL 
ron). 

*barda, * 1 . Soldier’s entire kit. 

*" 2 . Luggage of any kind. 

Introduced into military slang by the soldiers 
serving in Algeria ; from the Arabic hardak. 

‘ luggage 

Los camarados nous souhaitaient 
bonne chalice (‘ wished us good 
luck ’) tout on raxnassant lour bardn 
(B. DoBGELks, Les Croix de Bois). 
*barder, vb. intr. This verb, wliich is 
generally used with pa as stxbjoct, im- 
plies that things or events are, or are 
becoming, difficult, strenuous, danger- 
ous, unpleasant, or that one has to 
work hard — e.g. Qa barde / Things are 
humming ! Qa a barde Mer, Wo went 
through it yesterday. Qa va harder / 
Now for it I Look out for squalls ! 
Danger ahead ! Jl faut qua pa barde / 
We’ VO got to make things hum ! 
Wo’vo got to put some vim into it ! 
Barder, says Sainf'an {Lammifc 'pimsiev, 
p. 180), is originally a natitlcal 1(u*in, ‘ to 
drivoout of the proper track', the meaniiig of 
which has become gciiBraliscd with the force 
of ‘to run quickly', of a horse (lias- Maine 
dialect), or ‘ to travel from one sid(' to 
another’, of a quick-moving vehicle (bressc 
dialect). In the barracks, barder means ‘ to 
do diiir, imidying tlm idea of faiigiu^ or 
excess, 

Vous ponsez commo pa s*cst nm 
d barder! Nous 6 tions on retard 
d’une houro sur les compagnios, et 
on partait on memo tomps (J. 
Bomains, Le Yin blanc de la VIL 
Utte). 

Toi I . . . tacho do ftirer des 
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pattes (see patte 2) . . . ou smon 
. . . (il avance Tin poing menaQant 
efc enorme) . , , gava harder / (Gyp, 
Geux qui s'&nf. . .). 
barguignage, n.m. Shilly-shallying, 
barguigner, vb. mtr. To shilly-shally. 
Bargwujner^ originally bargaigner (twelfth 
century), ‘ to haggle over the price of goods 
meant lit. ‘to jumble together*, ‘ to handle 
and make dirty ‘ to make a mess of ’ (from 
the Lyonnais bargagne, ‘ mud *) . The modern 
meaning ‘to hesitate’, found in Molidre, 
belongs to popular parlance (SainjSan, 
Sources indigenes, I, p. 155). 

II fallait prendre un parti (‘ come 
to a decision ’) sans barguigner. 
Gn paqnebot, sur la jet6e, 6tait en 
train de lever Fancro. D’un bond, 
je sautai sur le pont (M, et A. 
Fischer, L'lnconduite de Lucie). 
*barouf or baroufle, n.m. (Lit.) Noise, 
row, racket ; (fig.) scandal — e.g. faire 
du barouf(le), to make a racket. II y 
a un barouf (le) du diable! There’s a 
deuce of a row ! Qafera du barouf(le), 
There’U bo no end of a scandal. 

This word, also written baroutfe, is of Pro- 
vencal origin, from the Marseillais baroujo, 
‘altercation’, ‘brawl’ (Italian baruffa) 
(Saiit:6an, Langage 'parisien, p. 317). 

Quand il y a du barouf, vite je 
cours le chercher (M. Harry, La 
divine Ghanson). 

barquej, n.fi Mener (or Oonduire) bien 
sa barque. To manage one’s affairs 
(very) well, cleverly, to play one’s cards 
well 

Tu as 6t6 juge an tribunal de 
commerce, tu connais les lois, tu as 
bien mene ta barque, je te suivrai, 
C6sar ! (Balzac, Gesar Birotteau). 
barre, n.fi 1. Avoir (or Prendre) barre (or 
barres) sur quelqu’un. To have an 
advantage (a puU, a hold, the whip- 
hand) over a person. 

Prom the de barres, the game of ‘ prisoners’ 
base’, in which, after catching the one 
pursued, the captor says ‘J’ai barres sur 
vous '. 

D^s qu’on a souri aux politesses 
d’un inconnn, cet inconnu a 
barres sur vous (Maupassant, Sur 
VBau). 

2. Ne fa%re que toucher barre (or barres) — 
e.g. Je ne fais que toucher barre(s). I’m 
not stopping here, I am only staying a 
moment, I’m off again immediately. 
This is also from the jeu de barres ; the one 
pursued can obtain safety by the process of 
toucher barre — i.e. by crossing la barre of his 
camp and setting out again immediately, 

Et comme Aretz lui pr^sentait une 


boite de cigares — Je n’ai pas le 
temps, d6clara-t-il. Je ne fais que 
toucher barre (J. Pellerin, Sous le 
Regne du Dehauche). 

*barrer, se. To make off, (do a) mizzle, 
skedaddle. 

Prom the jeu de barres (cp. barre). 

Celui qui me la soufflerait, ferait 
bien de se barrer dans un autre 
patelin (‘place’) (J. H. Bosny, 
Marthe). 

See amoeher 1 (Dorgeles). 
bas, n.m. Un bas de laine, A nest egg. 

Lit. ‘ a worsted stocking in which money is 
hoarded. 

’"basset, n.m. Revolver. 

By allusion to the barking of a dog ; basset — 
‘dachshund’. Cp. aboyeur, azor 2. 
bassin, n.m. and adj. inv. Bore, boring, 
tiresome — e.g. Ce quHl est bassin ! 
What a bore he is ! See bassmoire. 
Eb bien, garde-le, et tais-toi, 
parce que tu deviens bassin (H. 
Laved AN, Le nouveau Jeu). 
bassinant, adfi = bassin. See bassiner. 
bassiner, vb. tr. To bore, annoy, impor- 
tune. 

Lit. * to warm a bed ’ ; see bassinoire. 

Est-ce qu’il va nous hassmer long- 
temps avec son travail ! cria Mes- 
Bottes (Zola, VAssommoir), 
bassinet, n.m. Cracher au bassinet (or au 
bassin), (a) To pay after much resist- 
ance, reluctantly, to fork out ; (h) To 
decide to teU, to confess at last, to spit 
it out. 

Lit. ‘ to spit in the basin ’ ; from bassin, the 
vessel passed round in church for collecting 
money. 

bassinoire, n.f. Boring thing or person. 
Cp. bassin. 

lAt. ‘ warming-pan ’ ; perhaps by allusion to 
the fact that the conversation of a bore 
produces on one’s nerves the monotonous 
movement of a warming-pan passed to and 
fro over the bed-sheets. 

*basta ! interj. Enough I No more ! — e.g. 
Basta ! vous m^ennuyez. Dry up ! You 
get on my nerves. It can also be used 
to express disappointment — e.g. Il 
croyait riussir, mais basta, He thought 
he would succeed, but there was no- 
thing doing. 

Prom the Italian bastare, ‘to suffice'. The 
Prench form baste! was common in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and is 
still used in the navy (Saix^an, Langage 
parisien, p. 161). 

bastringue, n.m. 1. Low caf&concert, 
music-hall, danoing-haU. 

Un petit marchand de vin qui 
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avait tin bastringue au fond de son 
arrike-boutique (Zola, UAssom- 
moir). 

See flan 1 (Hnysmans). 

*2, Row, disturbance, racket. 

Eh! zut alors J (‘dash it all!’) 
voilbt le hastrmgue q[ui commence 
(Gr. CouETEMNE, Les Gaietis de 
VEacadron). 

*3. Koisy, poor music. 

*4:. = barda. 

This word has undergone some curious 
semantic changes. It goes back to the end 
of the eighteenth century and originally 
designated a machine for printing cloth on 
cylinders. !Ihe first lexicographer to mention 
it (in 1808) explains it as a name originally 
given to a q[uadrille long popular in Paris, 
but, he adds, the term had received a wide 
extension and was applied to various things 
— e.g. a badly-composed dance, a poor violin 
Iplayer, a disorderly house, a measure of wine, 
etc. The word, which shows provincial German 
origin, probably Alsatian, is still common 
with the meaning 1, but its more general 
value is that of 2, especially with the idea 
of the discordant noise of musical instru- 
ments (3). In Anjou it also has the force of 
a collection of things, furniture (4) (SainEan, 
Lmigage pansien, pp. 187-9). 

bSt, n.m, Gliacun sail oH le hdt U Uesse, 
Everyone knows best where Ms shoe 
pinches. 

Jjit. ‘ where the pack-saddle wounds him 
A fuller form of the expression is Nul ne salt 
mieux me Vdne oH le bdt le hlesse. 

II devina sans doute o'd le bdt me 
blessait (‘ where the shoe was pinch- 
ing me ’), car il so xepandit en ex- 
plications rassurantes (E. About, 
La Ohambre d'Ami). 

bataclan, n.m. Any collection of things. 
The word is generally used in the 
form * et tout le bataclan at the end 
of an enumeration : — ... and ail the 
paraphernalia, and the whole bag of 
tricks, and the whole caboodle. Cp. 
boutique 2. 

This imitative word first occurs in the 
early nineteenth century, and is of popular 
formation (cp. the Picard form patacUn, the 
noise of a falling body) . It originally denoted 
the action of furniture being moved about 
with great noise, whence the notion of 
cumbersome paraphernalia. The parallel 
form pataclan is usual at Beims and also, 
alongside bataclan, in Provence (SainEan, 
hangage parisien, p. 37). 

Je dirige P opinion politique, Ht- 
t^raire, philosophiqu© , . . et tout 
le bataclan (0. Miebeau, Lea Affaires 
sont les Affaires). 

bataillon, w.m, inemnu au hataillarif I 
don’t know him, No one knows Mm. 
Lit. ‘unknown to the battalion ’. 


♦Bat* d*Ar, n.m. ♦!. Soldier belonging to 
an African regiment. 

*2. The regiment itseH. 

Abbreviation of bataUlon d*AJrique, 

II a voulu se distinguer en cassant 
la viai^re de son kdpi, h la Eat^ 
d'Af (i.e. in the style of the Bat’ 
d’Af’) (R, BouaELTSis, Les Croix de 
Bois). 

bateau, n.m. 1. Shoe or foot (especially 
a big one), ‘ beetle-crusher 
By comparison with a boat. 

2. Eire du dernier bateau, To be up to date, 
in the swim. 

As if one had just arrived by the last boat. 
XJn immense appartement modern 
style dans une maison dernier bat- 
eau (Gyp, Oeux qui s'enf . . .). 

3. Eire du mime bateau, To bo of the 
same class, set, character, etc., of that 
ilk. 

4. Monter un bateau d quelqu^un, (a) To 
deceive, ‘kid’ a person; (6) To tell 
somebody lies or a cock-and-bull 
story, to mystify, hoax. 

This expression is probably modelled on the 
equivalent phrase monter une aeie d (juelqu^un 
(g.v.) l or the word bateau may have been 
tmconsciously suggested by or connected with 
the argot meaning of batelage, * decei>tion % 
‘hoax Op. note to charrier. 

lls nous montent un bateau, ils 
ne se sont pas battus. s’est 
arrange (M. i)omiA.r, Education de 
Prince). 

T’en a-t-elle cont6, dans les deux 
heures peut-dtre ou trois, que vous 
vous dtes vus ? Ce n’ost pas un 
bateau qu’elle fa monti, e’est une 
escadre, une flotte, une armada ! 
(P. Botjeget, La Euchesse bleue). 

6. Mener quelqu’un en bateau =5 4 (b). 

Eh Men, il vous a menti ! II vous 
mine en bateau, mon chor ! 11 a 
tromp6 tout le monde, toute sa vie ! 
(G. Lei-ioxjx, Le Chdteau 7ioir). 

♦bath. ♦!. adj. inv. Fine, oxcellent, tip- 
top, Al, etc. — e.g. un bath type, a 
topping chap ; un hath diner, a slap- 
up dinner; il a Mi bath comme tout, 
he was as nice as pie ; dest rien bath, 
that’s jSme. 

*2. interg. Good ! What luck ! Pine I 
Top-hole I 

Originally belonged to the slang of apmfmi 
and prostitutes and was equivalent to battant 
(neuf), ‘ bran-new The word is found for 
the first time in. an argot poem of 1 B 6 O. It 
caught on quickly and passed into the slang 
of soldiers, printers, and workers genertUIy, 
and then into popular speech, being applied to 
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anything that is good or meets with approval 
(Sain£ian, Langa^Q ‘paruierif p. 217). 

Vise (‘ Just have a look at ’) la 
bath jumelle que j’ai prise a un 
macchabee boche (‘ a dead German ’) 
(B. DobgelIjs, Les Croix de Bois). 

Elle est rien bath la gonzesse ! 
C She’s a really topping girl ’) 
(M. Hakby, La divine Chanson). 
batifoler, vh. intr. To frolic, skylark, 
romp. Batifoler avec unefille^ To take 
liberties with a girl while playing with 
her. 

According to the D.G., this verb comes from 
the Italian battifolle, boulevard where young 
folk used to go to play ; cp. boulevardevy * to 
stroll on the boulevards’. SainSan (Sources 
indigmeSy II, p. 339) rejects this derivation, 
and sees m the word a southern borrowing 
of the sixteenth century. In the Dauphmd 
batifela means 'to tell fibs’, ‘to chatter’, 
and the form and meaning of the word have 
become modified by the intrusion of the 
notions battre and fol, whence the form 
batifoulay ' to banter *, ‘ frolic *. 

Or, un jour, comme ils s’amu- 
saiont a batifoler dans I’eau, Fran- 
cois cria soudain k son camarade 
(MATJBASSAisrT, Mademoiselle Cocotte). 
batifouiller, vb. %ntr. To get muddled (in 
one’s speech), to flounder. 

A fusion of batifoler and bafouiUer. 
b^ment, n.m. Eire du bdtiment. To be- 
long to the same profession — e.g. Il est 
du bdtimenty He is one of us. 

Je ne regarderai le portrait que si 
vous le permettez, vous savez ! . . . 
Jene suis pas du bdtiment pour rien ! 
(i.e. I, too, am an artist, and T know 
that artists do not like to be inter- 
rupted while working) (L. Belabxjb- 
Mabdbxjs, Douce Moitie). 
b^ton, n.m. *1. Battalion — e.g. Ure du 
troisieme bdton, to belong to the third 
battalion. 

Military slang; due to the written abbrevia- 
tion baton. 

2. A bdtons rompus, By fits and starts, by 
snatches, on and off — e.g. travailler d 
bdtons rompus, to work by fits and 
starts ; um conversation d bdtons 
rompuSy desultory talk. 

From the phrase battre le (or du) tambour d 
bdtons rompus, ‘to beat intermittent tattoos 
on the drum ’ when practising. 

3. Mettre des bdtons dans les roues (d 
quelqu'un). To put a spoke in some 
one’s wheel. 

This phrase originates from the practice, in 
the days of stage-coaches, of putting sticks 
in the back wheels when the vehicle was de- 
scending a slope too quickly. 

Au lieu d’aplanir les petites diffi- 


cultes, tu t’appliques ^ mettre des 
bdtons dans les roues (H. Lavedah, 
Nocturnes). 

’‘‘battage, n.m. Exaggeration, boasting, 
bluff, lies, humbug. 

From battre with its popular meaning of ' to 
tell a lie ’ (standing for battre comtois, q.v.) . 

Je puis te garantir que, s’il 
menace de se tuer, ce sera du 
battage (‘ bluff ’) et rien d’autre 
(E. DE CtTREL, La Danse devant le 
Miroir). 

battant, adj. 1. {Of time) Punctually, 
precisely, on the dot. 

A six heures battant vous allez le 
voir entxer, car son pareil n’existe 
pas sur la terre pour I’exactitude 
(Flatjbebt, Madame Bovary). 

2. {Tout) Battant neuf. Brand-new. Cp. 

flambant. 

Abattoir, n.m. Hand (especially a large 
one), flipper. 

By comparison with a battoir de blanctiisseuse, 
a washerwoman's bat or heater. 

*baver. *1. vb. intr. En baver, (a) To be 
astounded, flabbergasted ; (6) To be 
furious, mad with rage. 

Lit. 'to slaver’, 'slobher*, ‘drivel’ — i.e. 
with astonishment or anger. 

*2. vb.tr. Enbaverdesronds dechapeau{x), 
emphatic form of 1. 

The suggestion is that as the result of astonish- 
ment one stands open-mouthed with saliva 
running down in such abundance that it forms 
pools the size of the crown of a hat. 

Oh ! tout de m^me, ce que vous 
etes epatant I (‘ What a scream you 
are !’).... Si Virevelles etait Ih, 
il en baverait des ronds de chapeaux ! 
(H. Dxjvebnois, La Quitare et le 
Jazz- Band). 

bavette, n.f. Tailler une bavette (or des 
bavettes), To talk, gossip, have a chat. 
Lit. ‘to cut out a bib’. The expression 
arises from a play on the words bavette (‘bib’) 
and baver, which formerly «= bavarder^ to 
‘ gossip ’, the idea probably being that people 
who talk a great deal are apt to slaver or 
dribhle and so need to cut out a bib first. 

Je m’assieds h cdt6 de madame 
Canivet sur la banquette, et nous 
nous mettons k tailler une petite 
bavette (L. Hal^vy, Les petites 
Cardinal). 

bazar, n.m. Any collection of things, 
especially in a state of confusion — e.g. 
J’ai envoys sauter tout le bazar J I 
chucked up the whole business, the 
whole bally show ! 

Originally applied to a soldier’s belongings, 
then to trappings (furniture, clothes, etc.) 

D 
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in soneral. The word is also used to denote 
* house ‘ college or school ‘ shop ’ (in the 
sense of ‘place where one worhs’). 

La cambuse bnilorait, ello aurait 
fichu en personne le feu au bazar 
(' If the house were burning, she 
would have set fire to the furniture 
herself ’), tant Vembetement do la vie 
commen^ait h lui monter au nez (‘ to 
get on her nerves ’) (Z^ola, L" Assam- 
moir). 

bazarder, vb, ir. To get rid of, sell off 
(especially at a low price and particu- 
larly with reference to one’s furniture) 
— e.g. Tai hazards tout mon saint- 
frusquin, I have sold all my belongings. 
The word originated with the soldiers in 
Africa, who sell thoir things to the Arab 
second-hand dealers in the bazars. 

Gorvaise aurait bazardc la maison ; 
elle 6tait prise de la rage du clou 
(‘ pawning ’), olio so serait tondu 
la tete, si on avait voiilu lui preter 
sur ses cheveux (Zola, ZA ssommoir). 

beau, adj. and n.m. 1. Faire le bcmi, (a) 
(of persons) To show one’s graces, to 
show off, to strut about ; (b) (of dogs 
and cats) To beg (i.o. to stand up on its 
hind paws). 

La concierge, olle a uno chatto qui 
sait faire le beau I (L. Belarue- 
Maiidetjs, JOotice Moitie). 

2. Ilf era beau (or beau temps or beau jour) 

quand . . . (ironical). It will bo a long 
time before . . 1 am not likely 

to . . ., 1 am determined not to — e.g. 
II fera beau quand je retournerai chez 
lui, I shall never go to his house again. 

3. 11 ferait beau voir que , . ., (ironical) 
It would be surprising (a nice thing) to 
see . . . 

II ferait beau voir gw’un fonction- 
naire, ne fut-il quo coramis principal, 
s’avisat de Jeter h la teto des 
autorites un ref us qui 6quivatidrait 
a uno demission ! (E. EsrAUNttj, 
Ilinfmnc aux Mains de L^midre). 

4. Porter beau^ (of persons) To present a 
fine appearance, to have an imjiosing 
presence, to carry oneself woU, to 
carry one’s head high. 

Primarily of a horse which bears its head on 
high. 

Grand, robuste, portant beau, lo 
mar<Schal due de Brunswick avait 
uno figure distingu6o (A. Tiietjeiet, 
La Chanoinesse). 

5. Se m>ettre au beau (of the weather). To i 
clear up— e.g. Le temps se met au beau, I 


The weather is clearing up, turning 
(setting) fine. 

6. Voir tout e7i beau. To see everything 
through rose-coloured spectacles {or 
glasses), to see the bright side of 
everything. 

Madame de Gueldro ne voi/ait pas 
ires en beau Ics geti.s ot les choses 
(Gyp, Unc I^assio'nuette). 

beaut6, n,f. I. Avoir la beaute du diable, 
is said of a girl, neither ugly nor 
pretty, whoso attraetivene.ss consists in 
her youth and freshness ; to havo the 
freshness of youth. 

An allusion to the saying Ze dmhle Hait heau, 
qiiand il Stait jeune, which, in its t.nrn, refers 
to the DoviFs youthful life as the proud and 
handsome angel Lucifer. The expression is 
used to indicate ihat youth always has a 
certain beauty in it, oven in ugly persons. 

Cora Bear! avait eo q\i’on appello 
la beaute du diable, c’est-iVdiro je no 
sais qiioi do provocant et d’attirant 
dans scs traits, ot on lava-uiait pour 
les formes antiques de son corps 
(A. WoLEF, La haute Nocc). 

2. Ftre en beaute, (of a woman) To look 
one’s best. 

Suis-jo bicn, mon chat (‘Bo I look 
all right, my dear ’) ? — Ihi beatde, 
repond Bidi (O. RkVAT., Les 
Sevficnnes). 

b6b§te, adj. Silly, childish. 

h’rom hete, ‘silly’, 8eo nf»tc to flillle. 

Ello mo raconta uno liistoiro 
bihete ct tragiquo do chat tronv6 
(0. Miebeau, iJingo). 

bee, w.m. *1, Mouth— e.g. Feme (or 
Tais) ton bee / Shut up ! 

JAt. ‘ beak 

See dire 21 (Hirsch). 

2. Un bee jawne, A youtig inoxperiencaMi 
follow, ninny, silly goose. 

An allusion to young birds, whosj' beaks a,r»* 
generally yellow, and who, in hawking 
phraseology, are called niain. Thus niats has 
come to mean ‘ simple ‘.siinph'ion 

3. Un blanc-bcc, A beardioHH youtb, 
greenhorn, simpleton, a more chicken, 
itcally a man with no hair on his ehin. 

Soo boulette (liornstioin). 

4. Un fin bee, A gourmet, epicure. Op. 

bouehe 8. 

5. Avoir bee et angles. To bo ablt^ (and to 
know how) to dedend onosoif, to fight, 
with tooth and nail. 

JAt. ‘to havo beak and daws’. 

C. Awir bon bee. To have a sharp (or glib) 
tongue, to ho able to answer back, to 
havo the gift of the gab. 
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7. Avoi?' le bee sale. To be always thirsty, 
to be fond of drinking. XJn bee saU, 

A thirsty mortal. 

Lit. *to have a salt beak’. 

Quelle race degoutante ! Tons, 
bees- sales et cossa'^s ! (‘ sluggards ’) 
(H. Baubtjsse, Le Feu), 

8. Clore (or Clouer) le bee a quelqu'un. To 
shut a person up, to make a decisive 
retort to a person. 

9. Eire (or Fester, Se trouver) le bee dans 
Veau, To bo at a loss, in a mess, to be 
very much disappointed, to fail to 
accomplish one’s purpose. 

Like birds staiidin!? with their beaks in the 
water, waitinjr for something to catch. 

Oiii, mais jo n’ai pas de position. 
S’il m’avait pris au mot, s’il avait 
accept(^, je me serais trouve le bee 
dans Veau (‘ 1 should have been in the 
cart’) (T. Bebnabd, H Anglais tel 
quV on le q)nrle). 

10. Laisser quelqiVun le bee dans Veau, To 
leave a pei'son in the lurch. 

Aux premieres notes d’une polka, 
il tourna la tete et Ton crut qu’il 
aurait le cceur do repartir en 
laissant une seconde fois ses audi- 
teurs le bee dans Veau ( H. Bordeaux, 
Les Foqtievillard). 

11. Tenir qitelqu^un le bee dans Veau, To 
make one wait in vain, to keep one in 
useless suspense, to keep one on a 
string, to put one off with fine words. 

12. 8e prendre de bee {avec quelqu‘un). To 
quarrel (with a person) — e.g. Ils se sont 
pris de bee, They came to words. 
Hence ; — une prise de bee, a quarrel, 
set-to, slanging match. 

By comparison with birds pecking away at 
each other, 

II y out entro nous do violentes 
prises de bee, il s’ensuivit des 
echanges do horions (‘thwacks’) 
(V. OxxERBULiEZ, L'Aventure de 
Ladislas Bolshi). 

*“13. Un bee de gaz, (a) Policoman, dotec- 
• tive, copper. 

Lit. " iamp-post ' This expression belongs to 
the vocabulary of the apaches. 

Tu dovrais savoir quo je no parle 
pas pour les bees de gaz (ij. H. Eosny, 
Dans les Mues). 

*{b) Bomber sur un (or Mencontrer le) bee de 
gaz, To meet with an unforeseen 
obstacle, to catch a tartar, come a 
cropper {fig.). 

Lit. ‘ to knock against a lamp-post Do gaz 
is often omitted. 


Le p^re Mortier croyait qu’avcc 
de la publicite dans le Oil Bias, il 
aurait tout ce qn’il voudrait de Lea. 
Ah ! la la, mes enfants, quel bee de 
gaz ! (‘ what a sell ! ’) (Colette, La 
Fin de Cheri). 
b^cane, n.f. Bicycle, bike. 

The word is a borrowing from the language of 
mechanics, and was first applied to a steam 
engine, especially a ramshackle one, or to an 
old-fashioned locomotive. Cp. ‘ Ils (les ouvriers 
en fer)ne parlaient pas comme toutle mondo, 
se servaient entre eux d’une espece de jargon 
que r enfant troiivait has et laid. Une 
machine s'appelait une Mcanc, les chefs 
d’atelier des contrecoiips, les mauvais ouvriers 
de la chouHiqac' (Daudet, Jack). The word 
is a provincial borrowing, brought to Paris 
by workers from the west : in Anjou Mcane 
IS the name given to the chevrette, and in 
Prench cldvre metaphorically denotes various 
lever-machmes (SainHiax, Langage parisien, 
^ p. 189). 

b§chage, njn. Sharp criticism. See 
bScher. 

bScher, vb, tr. To criticise, run down, pick 
to pieces {of persons and things). 

Lit. ‘to dig’. Op. d6biner, jardiner. 

Chaque fois que tu la b^eheras, je 
prendrai sa defense (H. Lavedax, 
Le nouveau Jeu). 

Et puis il y avait une premiere 
(‘first night’) k la Com6die- 
Erangaise ; alors, nous avons biche 
la pifece, naturellement (Bbieux, 
Menages F Artistes). 
b^cot, n.m. Kiss. 

A diminutive of bee. 
b^coter, vb. tr. To kiss. 

*becquetanc0, n.f. Eood, grub. 

Soldiers* slang ; see becqueter. Also spelt 
bcctance. 

Voil^ la bectanee ! annonce un 
poilu (‘ soldier ’) qui guettait au 
tournant (H. Babbusse, Le Feu). 
“^becqueter, vb. tr. and intr. To eat, to peck. 
Lit. ‘to peck’, as of birds. Soldiers' slang, 
which has passed into popular speech. 

Lis done ! viens-tu beequeter ? 
Arrive, clampin ! (‘ Come along, you 
lazy bones ! ’) Je paio un canon 
(‘glass of wine’) de la bouteille 
(Zola, U Assommoir). 
bedaine, n.f. Bauneb, corporation. 

Il etait, a present, un petit homme 
de quarante-sept ans, aveo un com- 
mencement de bedaine (E. CoppiiE, 
U Adoption). 
bedon, n.m. = bedaine. 
bedonner, vb. intr. To get stout, develop 
a corporation, to become pot-bellied. 

fine quinzaine de messieurs plus 
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ou moins chanves, hedonnants et 
d^cor^s, fument, assis autour du 
tapis vert (L. Frapi^i, La BoUe aux 
Gosses). 

See bide (Colette). 

bdgueule, n.f. and adj. Prude ; prudish, 
straitlaced. Faire la bigueule, To 
play the prude, to be prudish. 

From bde (from bder, * to g<apo ’) -f ffueiilcy 
hence ' one who stands open-mouthed *. 

Moi, pourvu qu’on ne m’ oblige pas 
h faire centre mon gout, je ne suis 
pas bigueule ; aussi je ne m’ennuio 
pas chez Madame (A. Salmon, O'esi 
une belle Fille I) 

bdguin, n.m. Love, fancy. The word is 
applied both to the sentiment itself 
and to the person who is the object of 
it — e.g. Prisentez~moi d votre biguirif 
Introduce mo to your mash, fancy. 
Avoir un (or le) beguin pour quelgu'un. 
To bo in love with a person, to bo 
sweet on a person. It is a-lso sometimes 
used of things, to have a fancy for. 

The word denotes primarily a cap with strings 
tied under the chin, and originally worn by 
children — cp. the old phrase Je le conmis 
depuis le bdgain, i.c. 1 have knowm liim since 
lie was a child, for children wore the bdguin 
till they were six or seven. Thus dtre cm- 
bdguhnd do or avoir tm hdguin pour un enfant 
meant to have a great alt’oction for a child, 
and later the phrase was extended to apply 
to any person or thing (Robert, Phrasdologie, 
p. 130). 

Quand Souris epousa Mile Buval, 
Leuillet fut surpris ot un peu voxo, 
car il avait pour die un Icger beguin 
(Maupassant, Le Vengeur). 

Je 7i>ai aucun beguin pour ces 
folJes Parisiennos (R. Rollanp, 

J ean- Christophe). 

*beigne, 7i.f. Blow, slap, cuff. 

l^'rom heignet, ‘fritter’, probably by allusion 
to its swollen shape. It is interesting to note 
that an obsolete meaning of heignet is ‘ slight 
swelling’. Cp. pain. 

Quand la petite h^sitait, eUe ro- 
cevait un premier avertissement, 
une beigne d’une tollo force qxCelle 
en voyait trente-six chandelles (‘that 
she saw stars ’) (Zola, L^Assom- 
nioir). 

bel et bien, adv. Completely, thoroughly, 
fairly, outright, fair and square- — e.g, 

11 Va bel et bien di^,Ho'did actually say so. 
This adverbial xdiraso is generally used to 
contradict an erroneous statement, or to stress 
the actuality of a thing. 

Olivier ctait bel et bien prisonnier 
dans sa chambro (P. Benoit, Pour 
don Carlos). 


belle 

bel et bon, adj. All right (very fine, very 
well), but . . . — e.g. Pou t cela est bel et 
bon, mats je n^en crois rien. All that is 
very fine, but I don’t believe a word of 

it. 

Tliis adjectival phrase is used to indicate 
doubt concerning a statement which is 
considered insufficiently corroborated. 
Belgique, n.f. Filer en (or Partir pour la) 
Belgique, To abscond, go to Texas. 
Cp. Bruxelles. 

Lit. * to make tracks for Belgium This is 
a euphemism applied to one who absconds 
with the contents of the cash- box, or to 
fraudulent bankrui)t8, because to evade the 
attentions of the police they usually take 
a trip to Belgium, this country being for 
Parisians the nearest and most convenient, 
belle, 7h.f. and adj. 1. De plus belle. More 
(or Bettor, worse, louder, harder, etc.) 
than ever, with renewed ardour 
(vigour). 

This phrase implies ‘ with redoubled in- 
tensity ’ ; mantdre or fagon is tmderstood. 

En offot, la fusillade, 6tointo uno 
domi-houro h peine, roprit do plus 
belle (R. Boylesve, 1/ Enfant d la 
BahinStrade). 

2. Jouer la belle. To play the rubber (i.e. 
the third and decisive game, when each 
player has won a game). Avoir la 
belle. To win the rubber. 

The word partie, * game is uudorstood, 

3. La baillcr (or domier) belle (or bonne) « 

quelqidu7i, To tell some one a pr(5tt.y 
tale (ironical), to stuff some one up 
nicely, to bumbug, take in, pull some 
one’s leg — e.g. Vous me la baillez belle ! 
A pretty story you are tolling mo ! 
You are spinning me a fine yarn I 
You are pulling my leg ! 

Jiailfor IS an old verb, how almost obso- 
lete, which originally meuut ‘ to hold % ‘ to 
possess and also ‘ to give I'he (expression 
is derived from the game of tennis, in which 
la donmr belle d mwlqu'un ((dliptical for 
donner la Imlle belie d quehpdim) meant 
to play the ball in such a way tliat it is 
easy for one’s oppommt to return it. Thus the 
phrase in its llgurativo sense originally 
denoted ‘ to give some one a tlnc^ opnortunity 
to do or say something % but later it omm to 
bo used ironically with the above fonie. 
Vous me la baillez belle, monsieur, 
et je vous remeroio do vos avis; 
gardoz-les pour vous ou portoz-les 
aillours ! (M. Maindron, Oe bon 
M. de Veragues). 

4. La manquer belle. To let slip an oppor- 
tunity. 

Also from the game of tennis, the phrase 
being elliptical for mangmr la halle b&tle, * to 
miss an easy ball’. 

fi. Vichapper belle^ To have a narrow 
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escape (or close (near) sbave), to be 
touch and go with a person, to escape 
by the skin of one’s teeth. 

This originates in the same way as 4 and at 
first had the same meaning of ‘ to let escape 
a fine opportunity % being elliptical for laisser 
dchapper la halle belle. 

belles, adj. 1. En apprendre (or entendre) 
de belles — e,g. J^en ai appris (or 
entendu) de belles sur votre compte, I 
have heard fine tales about you, nice 
doings (goings-on) of you (ironical). 

In this and the following expressions with 
belles, some feminine plural noun like chases, 
affaires or histoires is understood. 

2. En dire (or (ra)conter) de belles d 
quelqu^un — e.g. II vous en a conte de 
belles ! He told you fine tales ! He 
spun you a fine yarn ! He took you in 
(stuffed you) nicely ! Vous rrCen dites 
de belles ! I can hardly believe that ! 
You’re pulling my leg ! On m'a 
raconte de belles sur son compte J I’ve 
been told nice things about him I 

3. En faire (or Oommettre) de belles — e.g. 
II en a fait (or commis) de belles. He has 
been behaving nicely, He has been 
playing nice tricks ! (ironical). 

4. En voir de belles — e.g. Nous en avons vu 
de belles, We have had some strange 
(hard, terrible) experiences. Simiiariy 
En faire voir de belles d qudqvdun — 
e.g. J e lui en ferai voir de belles / I’ll 
put him through it ! 

’’'benediction, n.f. . . . que dest (e’etait) 
une (vraie) benediction, . . . like the 
very deuce — e.g. II neige que dest une 
(vraie) benediction. It is snowing like 
the very deuce. 

This is a popular adaptation, expressing 
emphasis or abundance, of the familiar phrase 
C^BSt une bSnMiction, used to denote that 
something is successful or abundant beyond 
all expectation, as if by a special benediction 
of heaven. 

II est etendu comme un veau sur 
son lit, et pleure comme une Made- 
leine (‘ weeping most bitterly ’ ; sec 
Appendix sub Madeleine), que dest 
une vraie benediction / (Balzac, 
Euginie Qrandel). 

*b6nef, n.m. Benefit, profit, pecuniary 
gain. Les petits benefs, Perquisites, 

^ porks ’, ‘ pickings ’. 

A popular abbreviation of binifice, n.m. 

b6n6fice, n.m. N'^admettre une chose que 
sous bin^jice dHnventaire, To admit a 
thing only up to a certain point, after 
verification, conditionally, for what it 
is worth, with a pinch of salt^ — e.g. On 


ne doit accepter ces conclusions que sous 
binifice dHnventaire. 

An extended use of the legal phrase sous 
b^rdffee dHnventaire, which is used to indicate 
that an inheritor being liable for the debts of 
the deceased only in proportion to his inherit- 
ance, which is verified by the inventory, he 
may, if the debts exceed the inheritance, de- 
cline to accept it — e.g. II a accepU la succession 
sous b4n4fice dHnventaire, He has accepted 
the inheritance on condition that he is not 
saddled with debts in excess of the assets. 

Benjamin, proper name. Bavourite, dar- 
ling, pet — e.g. G'est le Benjamin de ses 
parents. He is his parents’ darling. 

This generally refers to the favourite (usually 
the youngest) child in a family, by allusion 
to the biblical story of Jacob's fondness for 
his youngest son Benjamin. It may also be 
used of any favourite. 

Si vous me la pr^sentez, vous 
serez son Benjamin, elle vous 
adorera (Balzac, Le Fire Ooriot). 
’■‘berge, n.f. Year. 

Has passed from the cant of thieves into 
the popular language generally. 

Hans le tas, y avait un hirhe 
(‘old fellow’) do soixante-cinq 
herges ( J. H. Hosny, Dans les Bues). 

berlingot, n.m. 1 . A kind of caramel sweet. 
I'rom the Italian berlingozzo, a kind of maca- 
roon. 

2. Rustic term for cart ; old, ramshackle 
carriage. 

I’rom berlingue, which was used in the 
eighteenth century for a kind of berime, 
‘berlm', a four-wheeled carriage (so called 
because it was made for the first time m 
Berlin) . 

J’ai done pris un “ berlingot ” et je 
me suis fait conduire a Guerande par 
le Bourg-de-Batz (F, Copp^je, En 
Bretagne). 

berloque, n.f. Battre la berloque, To rave, 
be crazy, talk nonsense, talk at ran- 
dom. May also be used of things — 
e.g. Ma montre bat la berloque, My 
watch is quite crazy. 

Another form of breloque, q.v. 

berlue, n.f. Avoir la berlue, To be blind 
(fig-)> "to see things which do not exist, 
to have hallucinations, to have a 
wrong idea of anything — e.g. Ai-je 
done la berlue i Are my eyes right, I 
wonder ? Ho my eyes deceive me ? 

An extension of the medical term denoting a 
defect of vision which makes one see imagin- 
ary objects or gives a deformed view of real 
objects. 

Cela ne pouvait pourtant pas se 
passer si simplement ! Les gens 
n'avaient pas la berlue, ils savaient 
bien ce qu’ils avaient vu ! (L. 
BeapiI:, La Figurante). 
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beraique I interj. Popular expression 
denoting disappointment or decep- 
tion : — ^Nothing doing ! (It’s) No go ! 
What a sell ! — o.g. Je croyais le trouver 
chez luiy mats hernique ! 1 thought I 
should find him at home, but there was 
nothing doing ! 

The word seems to he of Breton origin ; in 
Brittany hormqti& is the usual form for 
bernicle, the vulgar name for a shell fish of the 
limpet kiiul (modern h'rench bornacle, 
‘barnacle’). These shells, which swarm on 
the rocks and cling in masses to the sides 
of ships, becaiiio the symbol for nullity or 
lack of value (Sain^an, Langtige parifden, 
pp. 77-8). 

J’avouo quo jo regrotto les millo 
francs quo j’aurais pu gagnor. Jo 
voulais renouvcler le mobilicr do 
Croifiset, bernique I (Plaxjbbrt, Gor- 
resfondance), 

Mais les vrais gredins, hernique I 
... Us sorit bicn trop fins, coux- 
Ik ! . . • Vous croyez les tenir, — 
^as de po, Lisette / (‘ it’s no use try- 
ing it on them’). IIs vous giissent 
entro les doigts commes dos anguillos 
(E. Bon, VIncendie). 

Bertha, proper name. 1. La grosse 
Bertha, The big long-distance gun 
with which the (Germans bombarded 
Paris during the War. 

2. Heavy shell fired by this gun. 

Prom the name of Krupp’s elder daughter. 

La chapello qui a re9u trois 
bomhes d^amon et deux obus do la 
Bertha (F, db Ctjbbl, La Viveuse et 
h Morihond). 

*b6sef(f), adv. ==: b^zef. 
besogne, n.f. Abaitre de la besogne = en 
abattre. Hence XJn grand abatteur de 
besogne, A great worker, a grafter. 

Ah ! Je vais en abattre de la be- 
sogne, je ne te die que pa / (‘ you mark 
my words ’) (P. Makgueeittb, 

L'LJmbusque). 

besoins, n.m. pL Baire ses {petite) besoms. 
To go to the privy. 

This stands for faire ses besoins naturels, 
b§ta, n.m. and adj. Noodle, muff ; foolish, 
stupid — e.g. O’est un bita, He can’t 
say boo to a goose. II eat gentil, 
mais bita, He’s a nice fellow, but a bit 
of a fool. 

From a dialect form of Mtail, ‘ cattle '. 

Est-ce assez bita, oes reflexions 1 
(Gyp, Les Broussards). 
bSte. (A) n.f. 1. Poohsh person — o.g. 
G'^est une vieille bHe, Ho is an old fool. 
Cest une bonne bete (or une (or la) bite 
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da bon Dicu), Ho is a good-natured 
fool, a kind but foolish person. Une 
bite d {bon) Dieu, {lit. a lady-bird) A 
harmless person. Baire la bite, To 
play tho fool, tho giddy ox, to be 
silly. 

2. Bite noke, Pet aversion — o.g. Cette 
fcmriie est ma bite noire, I hate the very 
sight of that woman, I can’t bear the 
sight of that woman. 

Madame do Bassigny etait la 
femme d’un colonel, et la bite noire 
do Chillon (Gyp, Le Mariage de 
Chiffon). 

3. Chercher la petite bite (dans . . .), To 
pick holes (in), to bo over particular. 

Bu resto, ils m’avaient, de bonne 
houre, juge subtil ” ; ct Bieu sait 
ce que cetto 6j)ith6te signifio pour 
nos contomporains : e’est “ chercher 
la petite bete^' on aimer h “ (’ouper 
les choveux on quatro : o’est no 
pas so contontor dos bonnes ot 
grosses apparences (R. Boylesvb, 
du Jardm ditrwit). 

(B) adj. Stupid — e.g. II est bite d manger 
du Join, {lit. ‘ silly enough to eat hay ’) 
Ho is a perfect idiot, a downright ass. 
Uest {d'un) bite d couper a\(, coutca%(>, 
{lit. ‘ It is so silly that one could cut 
it with a Imifo ’) It is awfully stupid. 
Bas si bite / I’m not such a fool ! (i.e. 
as to say, believe that), You don’t 
catch me ! No flics on me ! 

The last pliriiso is for Je ne suis pits 

si bite quo fen ai fair, J am not; such a fool 
as 1 look. 3<’or comi^U’isoiis with bCte, H(‘e 
ApjKMKlix sub a,ne, chou, cruche, oie, pot, 
souche. 

b^tise, n.J. Trifle {lit. and Jig.) — e.g. 
domier une bitise, to give a more 
nothing ; se brouiller pour une bctisc, 
to fall out over a trifle. 
lit. ‘ fooliahnoHS 

Le soir, au diner, olio s’emporta 
(‘ lost her temper ’) pour uno bitise 
contro Jacques (Gyp, Une Bassion- 
netie). 

31 rapportait quciquefoia un bou- 
quet h sa femme, un petit cadeau 
pour B6sir6e, un rien, uuc bitise (A. 
Baubet, Bromont Jeune et Mislcr 
A ini). 

beuglaut, n.m. Low cafi-chantant or 
music-hall. 

From beugl&f, ‘ to hollow ’ ; tho audience often 
sing in chorus wltii tho artists. 

Ils avaiont dobute par les beuglants 
do la rue Boyale et se proposaient do 
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finir rue d’Albanie (L. Besoaves, 
JSous-Offs), 

beugler, vb. tr, and intr. To bawl, bellow, 
roar, sing in a loud voice — e.g. beugler 
une chanson, to bellow out a song. Ne 
beuglez pas si fort / Don’t bawl like 
that ! 

Lit. "to bellow’ (of animals). 

beurre, n.m. 1. Profit, more or less law- 
ful gains — e.g. /Faire son beurre. To 
make a profit, to make one’s fortime, 
one’s pile, to feather one’s nest, to 
make a good thing of it. 

Tbe expression generally implies adroit or 
illicit methods, and arises from the fact that 
for the poor butter is a luxury. 

Je trouve encore moyen dB faire 
mon beurre (J. H. Rosny, Marthe). 

See chocolat (Bernstein). 

’*'2. Accommodcr guelqu^un au beurre noir. 
To give some one a black eye. 

Lit. ‘ to cook some one with black batter * ; 
cp. accommoder 1 and mil 5. To understand 
this phrase one must remember (a) that 
beurre noir, i.c. butter browned in the frying- 
pan, is used in cooking — e.g. des ceufs au 
beurre noir, and also 'in making certain 
sauces ; (6) that unsalted butter is thought 
by superstitious people to bo an excellent 
ointment for caring various kinds of bruises, 
particularly ‘ black ’ eyes. 

3. C'est un (vrai) beurre. That’s an easy 
job, that’s as easy as can be, it’s a 
‘ cinch ’, it’s a ‘ gift ’. Cp. 1. 

4. Cela {Q a) fait mon beurre. It’s the very 
thing for me. It’s to my advantage. 
JSnfaire son beurre, To put to good use, 
to good profit. Cp. 1 and 3. 

Si ton monsieur est bien nippi, 

(‘ dressed ’), demande-lui un vioux 
paletot, fen ferai mon beurre (‘I’ll 
make good use of it ’) (Zola, 

L* Assommoir). 

5. Mettre du beurre dans les epinards. To 
add to one’s means, to improve one’s 
position — e.g. Qa mettra du beurre dans 
les ipinards, That wiU make life more 
comfortable, that will grease the wheels 
of life, that is an unexpected and wel- 
come windfall, a bit of ‘ fat 

Lit. ‘ to put butter in the spinach’, i.e. an 
additional luxury. 

Dame ! si pa devait mettre du 
beurre dans les ipinards / (Zola, 

V Assommoir). 

6. Promettre plus de beurre que de pain. 
To be lavish of promises (which cannot 
be fulfiUed). 

Te frappe pas (‘Don’t get ex- 
cited’), mon vieuic. Cabet vous 
ofire toujours plus de beurre que 


de pain (C. H. Hebsch, “ Petit ” 
Louis, Boxeur). 

beuverie, n,f. Drinldng-bout, ‘ binge 
*b6zef, adv. Much, especially used in 
negative constructions — e.g. II n/y en a 
pas bizef, There isn’t much of it. On 
ne touchera pas bezef de pourboire/ 
We won’t get much of a tip ! Tu rCy 
comprends bezef, hein? You can’t make 
much of it, eh ? — and in the phrase bono 
bezef / Very good! That’s aU right! 
So much the better ! {bono being 
military slang for bon). 

The word, from Algerian H’zzef, ‘abun- 
dantly ’, was introduced into military slang 
by the soldiers in Algeria and has passed 
into popular speech. 

biais, n.7n, Trouver un biais, To find some 
way out of a dilficulty. 

Lit. ‘slope’, ‘slant’. 

Ah ! il faut que nous trouvions un 
biais. Donnant donnant / ( ‘ Give and 
take ! ’) EUe rentrerait en posses- 
sion de son bien, et moi . . . (J. 
Richepin, Miar/ca). 

bibi. 1. n.m. Woman’s hat, 

Eeally an old-fashioned style of hat; the 
name was given about 1830 to a certain type 
of small hat for women. See note to 
2 . 

Je compose des bibis qui font sen- 
sation. Une cliente, Mme Bivoar4, 
m’a donn6 un louis, tant elle 6tait 
contents (H. Devernois, LJdgar). 

2. pron. Myself, this child, number one 
— e.g. Qa, dest pour bibi. That’s for 
me. 

Bibi is a popular childish substitute for the 
first person pronoun — e.g. Qa o' est pour bibi et 
bibi c*est moi. At the same time it is a term 
of endearment given to children, implying 
the notion of ‘little’, whence the two 
popular secondary meanings of the word as a 
nonn — {a) small skeleton-key ; (&) small, old- 
fashioned woman’s hat (see 1) (SainIian, 
Langage parisien, p. 350). 

Vous me le prdterez, dites ? — 
Oui, si vous ^tes chouette (‘ nice ’) 
aveo Bibi (O. Mirbeau, Le Journal 
d'une Femme de Ghambre). 

Faut etre gentil, bien gentil avec 
bibi, parce que bibi n’est pas 
ordinaire (Maupassant, Le Champ 
d' Oliviers). 

See broquille (Hixsch). 

*bibine, n.f ’*‘1. Low public-house or 
wine-shop. 

*2, Beer or any drink of inferior quality, 

‘ slops ’. 

A deformation of dfibine, g.v. 

biche, n.f. Term of endearment to a 
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woman — e.g. Ma hkhe I Darling ! 
Dncky ! 

Zit. ‘hind’, 'roe*. 

*]biehier, vb, intr. To get along — e.g. 
biche P How goes it ? biche, les 
affaires P How’s business ? Qa ne 
biche pas avec sa femme. He does not 
get on well with his wife. 

This verb, which belongs to the Lyonnais 
vocabulary, is primarily an angler’s term, 
meaning ‘to nibble' — e.g. Est-ce que qa 
biche ? — Ca biche, There’s a bite (SainISan', 
Langage parisien, p. 179). 

Et Marcienne ? ^a biche P — 
iSpatamment (‘ Bippingly ’) . . . 
merci ... Tu I’as vuo la gosse 
(‘ girl ‘ Idd ’), dans la revue do la 
Cigale ? (H. Bataille, Maman 

Oolibri). 

^a a I’air de bicker, ton fr^ro ot 
Tournoux ? (C. H. Hirsoh, Nini 
Godache). 

See gratter 2 ( Benjamin), 
biehette, n.ff = biche, particularly of a 
little girl. 

biehof, n.m, = bischof. 
bichon, n.m. = biche, particularly of a 
child. 

Lit. ‘lap-dog’. 

bichonner. 1. vb. tr. To adorn, dross up 
— e.g. Elle aime d bichonner ses 
enfants. She is fond of dressing up her 
children. 

Lit. ‘to curl like a bichon', * lap-dog* 

Les mamans avaient fait de leur 
mieux (‘ had done their best ’) pour 
bichonner lours gamines (F. CoRp^iB, 
Les deux Communions). 

2. Be bichonner. To adorn, preen one- 
self, make oneself smart, titivate — e.g. 
II passe des heures d se bichonner. Ho 
spends hours titivating. 
bico(t), n.m. *1. = arbico(t). 

See cabot 1 (Harry). 

2. Kid (young goat). 

*bidard, n.m. and adj. Lucky follow — e.g. 
Quel veinard de bidard / What a lucky 
dog he is ! 

T’rom the name of the packer who won the 
big lottery prize at the Exposition of 1878. 

*bide, n.m. = bedaine. 

II ricana parco que Tofficier 
amdricain bedonnait : “ Pour une 

nation de sportifs, qu’ost-ce qu’il 
tient commo bide 1 ” (‘ what a cor- 
poration he’s got ’) (Colette, La 
Fin de Ghiri). 

*bidoche n.f. Meat, especially of inferior 
quality. 


Originally applied especially to a piece of 
boiled beef, although the word really denotes 
‘mutton’ (cp. the Berry word bide, ‘old 
sheep ’). It has passed from military to 
popular speech with the general meaning 
of * meat ’. 

On n’en mange pas tons les jours 
do la bidoche choz toi ? (L. Des- 
CAVEs, Botts-Offs). 

*bid[on, ?h.m. = bedaine. 

*bid[onner, vb. tr. and intr. To drink 
(freely), to swig — e.g. bidmmer un 
coup, to have a ‘ gargle Jl est 
toujour s d bidonner. He’s always booz- 
ing. 

from hklon, ‘ water-bottle *, in wliich wine 
is distribut('d to soldiers. 

*2. Be bidonner. To laugh uproariously, to 
bo convulsed with laughter. 

Implying that the bidon (‘belly’) is shaken 
up by laughter ; cp. so boyauter. 

bien. (A) adn. 1. In exclamations, one 
should distinguish between Bien ! 
Good ! All right ! and Eh bien / Well 
then ! 

2. Bien is frequently added in Frciuili with 
a shade of meaning whi<*.h in English 
can often bo rendered only by coin- 
plotely romodolhng the sent once. 

(f/) "With vague intensifying fore jo equi- 
valent to ‘ certainly ’, ‘in truth 
‘ surely ‘ you may bo sure etc., or 
serving to emphasise the verb — -e.g. Je 
boirais bien un verre de viti, f shouldn’t 
mind drinking a glass of wine. 

710US bien le droit de le fa, ire P Are you 
sure wo have the right to do it ? Je 
crois bien / I should think so ! UatlKu* ! 
Vous pens&z bien que . . ., You can 
readily imagine that . . . Est-ce bien 
vous P Is it really you ? Voxts auricz 
bien pu me le dire, You might have 
told me. Nous verrons biefi.. Wo 
shall SCO (implying threat, amusem(jnt, 
scepticism, etc.). Je vous le disais 
bien / Didn’t I toll you so ? Je vous 
Vai bien dit / I told you so ! G^est 
him vous / That’s you all over ! 
That’s just like you ! 11 y a bien deux 
ans qu’il n’est venu, It’s fully two 
years since he’s been. Feut-itre bien / 
Perhaps so ! 

(6) Bien is often used to mark a con- 
cession, which is usually modified by a 
mais in the following clause— o.g. Je 
sais bien (or Je sais bien que . . Je 
vois bien, Je comprends bien, Je 
voudrais bien, J’ai bien enfendu dire 
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que , . G'est bien un succis), mats 
. . I know (or I know that . . 

I can see, I quite understand, I should 
very much like to, I have indeed heard 
that . , It is, I admit, a success), 
but . . . 

(c) It should be observed that, with 
vouloir, bien may weaken the meaning 
— e.g. Je veux, I insist, I mean to, 
but Je veux bien, I accept, consent, 
am quit© willing, have no objection- 
But inversely Je voudrais, I should 
like, and Je voudrais bien, I should 
very much like to. 

(i) In a command br question, bien can 
express impatience — e.g. VeuxJubien 
te taire ! Will you hold your tongue ! 
Voulez-vous bien vous en alter 1 Will you 
go away ! Qu'est-ce quHl pent bien 
faire ? What on earth can he be doing ? 

3. Bien (as also mieux and mal) is fre- 
quently used adjectivally with vary- 
ing forces : — 

(a) Attributively — e.g. Un jeune homme 
tr^s bien, A very proper (decent) 
young man. Me' (Nous, Vous, etc.) 
voild bien I (ironical) Here’s a nice 
state of affairs ! Here’s a pretty mess I 
Well ! I am (we are, you are, etc.) in a 
nice pickle ! 

Et, revenant h pied vers son 
logis, affamo, <§reinte, ahasourdi, 
ayant deux francs cinquante en 
pocbe et une complication de plus 
dans sa vie, Armand ressassait a 
chaque enjamb^e : — Me voild bien, 
moi ! . . . Me voild bien ! (L. 
Delabub-Mab.©etjs, Douce Moiiie). 

(b) Predicatively. — Here the meaning 
may be ‘ good ‘ pretty ‘ kind % 
‘ comfortable % ‘ healthy ’, etc. — e.g. 
Cette jeime fille est tres bien, mieux que 
sa soeur, That girl is very good-look- 
ing, better looking than her sister. 
On y est trh bien, (e.g. of an hotel) The 
accommodation there is very good, 
They do you very well there. It is very 
comfortable there. Je suis (or me 
trouve) (tr^s) bien ici, I am (very) com- 
fortable here. Je suis (tres) bien avec 
lui, I am on (very) good terms with 
him. Ils sont bien ensemble. They 
get on very well together ; also 
They are lovers. II est tris bien. 
He is very respectable, or nice, or 
handsome, or well off, or comfortable 


(in a chair, etc.), or good (e.g. in acting 
a rSle), or in good health (= il va tres 
bien, il se porte trls bien). Je ne me 
sens pas bien, I don’t feel well. Ce 
chapeau me semble tris bien. That hat 
seems quite all right to me. C’est 
bien (or tris bien, or fort bien) / (a) 
That’s right ! (often ironically) ; (b) 
That will do ! G'‘est bien d vous de 
. , ., (a) It is good of you to . . . 
— e.g. Cest bien d vous de venir me 
voir. It is good of you to come and 
see me ; (b) (ironical use) It is wrong, 
ridiculous of you to . . . — e.g. 

C^est bien d vous de reprendre les 
autresi It iU becomes you to find 
fault with others ! 

4. G^est bien fait, (ironical) It serves you 
(him, her, them, etc.) right. 

Georges eut pitie d’eUe. — Si nous 
nous montrions ? — ^Non, non, mon- 
sieur Georges . . . C'est bien fait 
pour ellef (H. de RiiGinEE, Les 
Vacances d'un jeune Homme sage). 

Puis j’ai voulu me moquer de moi. 
Je me suis dit ; “ C^est bien fait ! ” 
Mais quoi ! je souffrais, je souffrais 
tenement ! (Binet-Valmee, UHon- 
nite Homme). 

5. Tant bien que mal. As well as one can 
(could), so-so, neither well nor ill, after 
a fashion, anyhow, in a perfunctory 
(an offhanded) manner. 

Tant bien que mal, il parvint a 
passer les examens n6cessaires (R. 
Rollakd, Jean-Ghristophe). 

(B) n.m. 1. Avoir du bien au soldi (or 
Avoir du bien de chez soi). To have 
lands (property) of one’s own, to be a 
man of property, to be well-to-do. 

XJn gar9on dtalier fit sa demande 
et fut ^conduit. C’etait pourtant 
un gars superbe, ayant du bien de 
chez lui, et qui songeait h s’dtablir 
(F. Coppl)E, La petite PapeMre). 

2. Hn tout bien tout honneur, With (the 
most) honourable intentions. 

Je crois qu’une honnete femme 
pent se permettre, en tout bien tout 
honneur, de petites coquetteries 
sans consequence, qui font partie 
de ses devoirs en socidte (Balzac, 
MugSnie Grandet). 

3. Etre du dernier bien avec quelqu'un. To 
be on excellent (the most intimate) 
terms with some one. Cp. bien, adv. 3 
( 6 ). 
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II recoimaissait onfin ceux d’entre 
les hommes presents qui etaient 
apparemment d% dernier hien avec 
Pauline (A. Heemant, Goutras, 
Soldat). 

bien-dire, n.m. JEtre (or Se ynetire) snr ^on 
bien-dire. To mind one’s p’s and q’s, to 
be on one’s best behaviour. 

The plirase is used, lit, of the act or the ability 
of expressing oneself con cctly and elegantly, 
bientdt, adv. 1. A hientdt f So long I 
An elliptical expressaicm denoting that one 
hopes to see a person again soon. 

2. In some familiar uses, bientot, ‘ soon 
has practically the forco of ‘ quickly ’ 
— e.g. II a eu hienlSt fait. It did not 
take him long. Oela est hientot dit. 
That is more quickly said than done, 
biere, n.f. Ge 'tdest pas dc la petite biere. 
It’s something like. It’s Al, It’s no 
easy (small) matter. It’s no joke. 

La petite hUre is a beer which contains litUo 
alcohol ; cp. ilio English phrase * IIo thinks 
no small boor of himself ’ 

Ah! mais ! lea mioches (‘young- 
sters ’), proclama vivemcnt madame 
GriHon, vous allcz voir, ce n^est pas 
“ de la petite bUre ”, aujoiird’iim ! 
(‘ To-day is no ordinary day ’ or 
‘To-day is a rcd-lettor day ’). 
Quand vous seroz grands, vous vous 
rappoUorez la date ! (L. pB.Arik, Lcs 
Obsedes). 

’“bifle, n.f. *1. Trade of rag-picker. 

*2. Infantry — e.g. itre dans la bijjef to ho a 
foot-slogger. 

See biffin.s, 

*bilIeton, n.m. Ticket (railway, theatre, 
lottery, etc.). 

Lit ‘little rag” (from hiffe; see biffin). 

’‘‘biffin, n.m. *1. Bag-picker. 

EUo faisait concurrence aux biffiths 
etfouillaitlospow6efc(‘ dust-bins ’) 
(J. H. Kosny, Dans les Rites). 

*2. Infantry soldier, foot-slogger. 

Los routes sont toutes les mdmos, 
pour lo bi//in (R. DoEciEhilis, Zes 
Croix de Bois). 

Prom ‘ rag a moaning going back to 
a sti iped stiifr used from the thirteenth to tJie 
sixteenth century. This cloth was of special 
quality, and the manufacture of interior 
imitations resulted in the change of meaning 
of the word. In the nineteenth century 
gave Mffer, ‘to pick up rags”, and 
‘rag-picker and also ‘foot-soldier’, whose 
knapsack resembles the rag-picker's basket 
(SAiNkAX, Langage parinen, p. 25d). 

bigre ! inter j. By Jove 1 By Gad ! Great 
Scott I By Jingo! Dash it! Confound 
it I — e.g. Bigre / il y va un pen fort I 


By Jove ! he’s coming it a bit strong ! 
An attenuated form of bougre. 

Tu n’as pas d’habit (‘ dross- 
coat ’) ? Bigre 1 (" That’s a dovil ! ’) 
en voilh une chose indispen- 
sable pour taut (Maupassant, Eel- 
Ami). 

Bee commode (Gyp). 

bigrement, adv. Intensely, awfully, jolly, 
no end, extremely — e.g. ll fent bigre- 
ment froid. It’s dovilisli cold. C'cst 
bigrement diffleile. It’s jolly difficult. 
An attenuated form of bougrement. 

Jo la it'ouve . . . voyanto (‘ showy 
‘gaxidy’). . . mais bigrement joiiol 
(Gyp, La Gingiiette). 

bile, J'i./. 1. Befaire de la bile, To worry, 
to fret— e.g. Ne te fats pas de bile. 
Don’t wony, Take it (or things) easy. 
Easy does it. A qnoi bon se fairs de la 
Hie ? What’s the use of worrying ? 
Boo also faire (B) 4. 

Originally the phrase was m faire do la bile 
noire, ‘the black bile’ (which is the literal 
meaning of ‘ melancholy ’ ; cp. also ‘ atra- 
bilious*) producing, according to the ancients, 
a depressing and irritating elTect on the 
character. 

A votro place, je ne meferais pas 
de bile! (A. Allais, fjAffaire 
Blaircau). 

Boo classe (Courtolino), foin 2 
(Willy), raison 8 (Arland). 

2. E ('Chauffer la bih, To get angry, to lose 
one’s temper. Mchauffer la bih d qucl- 
qidun. To angoi', provoke a person, to 
put some one in a rage. 

The ancients also believed that when the bile 
was heated it caused anger and bad temper. 

biler, se. To worry, fret (Cp. bile 1) — e.g. 
(Ne) Te bih pas / Don’t worry ! Take 
things easy ! 

Nete bih pas, m / (‘ Don’t worry, 
take my word for it ! ’) ga n’en vaut 
gudro la peine (H. Bataille, 
BoUche). 

See peinard (Carco). 

bileux or bilieux, n.m. and adj. One who 
worries or frets easily or usolosaly, a 
‘ worrit ’. II nhst pas bilenx or (Test 
nn pas-bUeux, Bo’s a happy-go-lucky 
sort of chap. 

Lit. ‘ bilious by allusion to the belief that 
persons who worry Inoreii^o their sccietion of 
bllo. See bile 1. 

billard, n.m. 1. Devisser son billard. To 
kick the buckoi/, peg out, hop the twig. 
Lit. ‘to unscrew one’s billiard table*. On© 
of innumerable popular oupliemisms for ‘ to 
die*. See mourlr 3. 
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2. Passer sur le billard, To be operated 
upon, to be cut open. 

By comparison of the operating table with a 
billiard table. 

*bille, n.f. Pace (generally, but not al- 
ways, pejorative), mug, pbiz — e.g. une 
sale bille, an ugly-looMng blighter 
(customer). 

Ij)t. * ball’, ‘ marble ’ ; by allusion to their 
roundness. 

Monique ne dotestait pas la fan- 
taisie de Briscot ct, sous I’air voyou 
(' caddish ’), sa bonne bille ronde (V. 
Makqxjbmtte, La GarQonne). 
billet, n.m. Je vous donne {fiche, flan- 
que, fous) mon billet que . . Je vous 
en donne (etc.) inon billet, I swear. I’ll 
take my davy on it, I’ll eat my hat 
if . . . 

This phrase is used to affirm energetically, to 
indicate that one is firmly resolved to carry 
out a threat. I^robably by allusion to the note 
of hand signed by a person who promises to 
repay a certain loan on a given date. 

J e vous fous mon billet que vous 
serez tous les deux fusilles ce soir ! 
(C. pAEjaifiiB, Quatorze Histoires de 
Soldats). 

Si elle croit en etre quitte h ce 
prix-lh (‘ If she tMnks she is going to 
get off §0 lightly’), elle se trompe, 
je vous en fiche mon billet (Bbieux, 
Suzette). 

Seo fait B 6 (Farrore). 

2. Prendre un billet de parterre, To fall, 
come a cropper. 

Lit. ‘to take a ticket for the pit* (m a 
theatre) ; a play on the words parterre, ‘ i^it 
and par terre, ‘ on the ground 

Tout le mondo, p)lus ou moins, 
prend son tour un billet de parterre. 
On compte les fonds de culotte qui 
n’ont pas I’air de s’ etre assis dans la 
neige (J. Eiciiepix, Le Pave). ' 
’'‘binaise, n.f. Trick, cunning device, stra- 
tagem — e.g. connaitre les binaises, to be 
up to every move, to know the ropes, 
to be up to snuff. 

An abbreviation of combinaise, a corruption 

of conMnaison. 

binette, n.f. Pace, phiz — e.g. Sa binette 
ne me souritpas, 1 don’t like the cut of 
his jib. 

Probably from hoUnette, dimhxaiive of bobine, 
S'*'*’* 

II ressomble h son p^re, constata 
Gabriel. Quelle binette \ (‘What a 
mug ! ’) (H. Bwebnois, Edgar). 
birbe, n.m. Old feUow (generally pejora- 
tive), old crock, old fogy, old codger. 


An old argot word, properly ‘ old beggar ’ , 
from the &o venial hirhe, ‘ beggar*. 

Le fait est qne ce birbe etait tou- 
jours obligeant et gracienx pour les 
nouveaux venus (J. K. Hijysmahs, 
Les Soeurs Vatard). 

See berge (Rosny). 

*biribi, n.m. Penal regiments in Africa — 
e.g. oiler d biribi, to be sent to one of 
these regiments. 

Part of the task of soldiers in these regiments 
consists in breaking stones on the highway. 
The word probably derives its meaning by a 
comparison of the stones to the nut shells 
used in the game of biribi, practised among 
the Arabs. The old popular refrains, in which 
Biribi alternates with Barbari or Barbarie 
(i.e. Barbary in Africa), may also have con- 
tributed (SAlNfiAX, Langage parisi&n, pp. 
149 - 50 , 392 - 3 ). 

Le principe pour I’adjudant 6tait 
que dans tout homme tomb6 au 
regiment il y avait un gibier possible 
de biribi (G. Coxjbtblixe, Le Train 
de 8 h. 47). 

See rabiot 2 (CourteHne). 
bisbille, n.f. Squabble, tiff, bickering, fall- 
ing out — e.g. Ils sont toujours en bisbille, 
They are always bickering, at logger- 
heads. 

Prom the Italian bisbiglio, ‘murmur*. 

Mon Lieu ! il s’ekve sou vent dans 
les menages de ces petites hisbilles. 

. . . On s’echauffe, on s’aigrit ; 
comme le disait saint Jerome, on 
fait d^une mouche un elephant (V. 
CiiEBBTiLiEZ, VAventure de Ladislas 
Bolshi). 

Il 6tait toujours en bisbille avec 
r administration (G. Luhambl, 
Civilisation). 

bischof(f), n.m. Hot, spiced wine. 

Prom the German Bischof, ‘bishop*, this 
drink being of a violet colour like the robes of 
bishops. 

Je ne sais pas pourquoi tu en veux 
d (‘ why you have a grudge against ’) 
Virginie — elle’ t’a paye des bischof s, 
I’dte dernier (J. K. Huysmans, Les 
Sosurs Vatard). 
bise, n.f. Kiss. 

♦bisenesse or bisness, n.m. Fake son bis[e)- 
ne8{se). To ply one’s trade. 

Especially used of, and among, prostitutes, 
in the sense of ‘ to walk the streets * ; an 
adaptation of the English word, 
biser, vb. tr. To Mss. 
bisquaut, adj. Provoking, annoying, ril- 
ing. Prom bisquer. 

bisquer, 'db. Mr. To he vexed, to be riled 
— e.g. Qa le fera bisquer. That will rile 
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him, will get his goat. Bisque, bisque, 
rage! (school slang) There’s having 
yon ! Have you ever been had I 
Trom the Provencal Used (‘to be wild*), 
the equivalent of the old phrase, still heard, 
'prendre la cMvre, ‘ to fly into a rage * to get 
one’s monkey up ’ (cp. ‘ to get one’s goat ’) — 
an allusion to the flery disposition of goats 
(SAlNifiAN, Langaqe parisien, pp. 78-9). 

Jo sais bien qu’^75 ne peuvent pas 
nous souffrir (‘they cannot stand 
us ’), naais 9a m’ amuse de les voir 
bisquer (L. Hescaves, La T eigne). 

Hein ? est-il assez nitide, mon 
costume ? H’est-ce pas qu’au bal 
do la comtesse N. je/emi hisquer los 
autres femmes ? (A. Feanob, M. 
Pigonneau). 

*bistouille, n.f. *1. Mixture of spirits and 
coilee. 

’>‘2. Bad spirits. 

*3. Tales, lies — e.g. Be la bistouille, tout ga / 
That’s all rot, rubbish, bosh ! 

A loan word from the Picard dialect. Bis- 
tromlle is also found. 

Jacques reprit do sa voix apre qu’ 
alourdissait la trainerie du voyou 
(‘ street-arab ’) : To^it ga c^est de la 
Ustrouille. . . . Je pars aprbs de- 
main (J. H. Kosxy, Bails les Hues). 

’'‘bistro(t), n.m. *1. Public-house, wine- 
shop. 

*‘*2. Pub-keeper, landlord of wine-shop. 

Of provincial origin : in Anjou and Poitou the 
word denotes a young servant whose duty it 
is to look after the cattle in the fields. It 
probably designated at first the assistant 
of the landlord of a wine-shop, and then the 
landlord himself (SainEan, Langage parisien, 
p. 208). 

1. Ces hommes jouncs qui vaguent 
autour du cafe-concert, du cinema, 
du bistro et du bar (J. H. Eosny, 
Bans les Hues). 

See perroquet (Eosny). 

2. Mais je no suis pas podto . . . 
je suis bistro : il y a une paille / (‘ a 
mere trifle of a dificrence ’ {ironical) ) 
(P. Caeco, Scenes de la Vie de Mont- 
martre). 

See croustiller (Lavedan). 

*biture or bitture, n.f. ’*‘1. Intoxication, 
booze — e.g. prendre (or sejlanquer) une 
biture, to get drunk, to booze. 

Jo viens h regretter ma montahte 
d’autrefois, quand je jouais au 
poker aveo I’Ogre, avant do te con- 
naitre, et quand jo noyais mes 
chagrins dans des “ bitures ” (M. 
Haery, La divine Chanson). 


blague 

*2. Prendre (or Se donner) une biture de 
quelque chose. To have one’s fill of any- 
thing. 

In nautical language biture, ‘bitter end", 
is the name given to that part of a cable 
which is left round the hitts and unwinds 
freely of its own accord after the anchor has 
been thrown overboard. Thus the word 
implies sufiicicncy or abundance and came to 
denote among sailors an abundant amount of 
drink. The term has passed into popular 
speech, and in some provinces also means a 
square meal or a great quantity of food 
(SainEax, Langage parisien, p. 105). 

*biturer. *1. vb. tr. and intr. To drink 
copiously ; to make drunlc. 

*2. Be bilurer. To indulge in a biture, to get 
drunk, boozed. 

blackbouler, vb. tr. 1. Hot to elect a can- 
didate (at elections, clubs, etc.) — e.g. 
II s^est fait blackbouler aux elections, 
He was not returned at the elections. 

2 . To pluck, plough, at an examination^ — 
e.g. II s''est fait encore blackbouler an 
bachot, Ho’s been ploughed again at 
the ‘ bachot 

A hybrid from the French boule and English 
‘ black The word has a wider range 
than ‘to blackball’, and is used abo\e 
all in reference to unroturnod candidates at 
elections. The allusion is to the black ball 
used to indicate the rejection of a caiididat.e 
in a ballot. 

blague, n.f. 1. Lie, false story, humbug, 
fib, piffle, bung, flam — e.g. raconter 
des blagues, to toll lies. 0 outer des 
blagues, To kid. Quelle blague / What 
bosh ! Rot ! Honsonso ! Des blagues, 
tout ga I That’s all rot I Blague d 
part / or Blague dans le com I or Bans 
blague! Joking apart (aside) ! I’m not 
joldng ! Honest injun I Ho kid I AD 
Ions, blague dans le coin! Come on 
now, don’t talk rot ! Stop being 
funny ! Pas de blagues, hein ! Como 
oil the bird-lime ! O'est pas de 
blague ! It’s no gammon ! Non, sans 
blague'^ Ho, really? Ho, honest? 
Honest injun ? 

Oh ! tu pourras mo raconter des 
blagues, demain ... jo suis bien 
forceo do to croiro I (C. 11. Hiesoii, 
Nini Qodache). 

Je ne vous croyais pas si moral ! 
Hon ? blague apart ? (L. FEAiifti, Les 
Ohsedes). 

Quel ago me donnoz-voiis, blague 
dans le coinP (H. OirvEXiNOis, 
Edgar). 

Mais jo vous assure quo j’etais mal- 
heureux, oo jour-ki. — Quelle blague! 
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— J’aurais Men voulu que ce fut nne 
blague! (F. de Ceoissbt, Ne dites 
pas Fontaine . . .). 

See ^meri (Hirsch). 

2. Facility in telling lies, etc., the gift of 
the gab. 

3. Joke, trick, hoax, wheeze — e.g.faireune 
blague d guelqiFun, to fool some one, to 
gammon, to stuff a person. 11 fait tou- 
jours des blagues. He’s always up to all 
sorts of tricks. Une bonne blague, A 
good joke, story. La bonne blague! 
What a joke ! Une mauvaise blague, 
A bad trick, ill-natured joke. 

II faisait des blagues aux copains 
(‘ pals ’) (G. CoiJBTELiNB, Lcs Gai- 
etes de V Escadron). 

II avait aohot6 ces terrains dans 
I’cspoir qu’ils seraient expropries. 
— Expropri4s ? Par qui ? — ^Par le 
chomin de fer. — Quelle bonne blague ! 
C’etait le chemin de fer qui les ven- 
dait (H. Becqxte, Les Oorheaux). 

On pretend qu’il n’y a plus 
d’esclavage. . . . Ah! voila une 
bonne blague, par exemple (‘ and no 
mistake ’) (0. Miebeact, Le Journal 
d\ine Femme de Chambre). 

Y a temps pour tout, petit ! . . . 
Jamais mSler la blague an s6rieux, ni 
le serieux 5. la blague (C. H. Hibsch, 
“ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur). 

The word blague comes from the Limou- 
sin blagou, * gossip % corresponding to the 
Languedoc word bagoul, with the same mean- 
ing. Balzac wrote : “ Ce mot bagou qui 
d^signait autrefois!' esprit de repartie st6r6o- 
typ6e, a 6t6 d6tr6n6 par lo mot blague F 
Originally current in military speech at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century in the 
sense of ‘ brag the word very quickly caught 
on and was admitted by the Acammie in 
1878. It now denotes a joke with a strong 
sceptical or ironical clement, and characterises 
above all the glibness of journalists and the 
spirit behind the wit of the boulevards 
(SainEan, Langage parisien, pp. 70-80). 

blaguer. 1. vb, intr. To tell lies, to talk 
nonsense, not to be earnest, to draw 
the long bow, to boast, to joke, to 
humbug. 

Jo blague, mais je suis au fond 
tres serieux (Gyp, Les Froussards). 

See couleur 4 (Zola), fois 5 (c) (Du- 
vernois). 

2. vb. tr. To tease, kid, hoax, quiz, puU 
one’s leg — e.g. Je vais le blaguer Id- 
dessus. I’ll quiz him about it. Can 
also be applied to things. 

L’ auteur y traitait Hieu sans f agon 


(‘ without ceremony ’), “ blaguait ” 
1’ edifice social, et se plaignait 
am^rement d’une personne nomm^e 
Rosette (F. Coppeb, Un Mot 
d^ Auteur). 

blagueur, n.m. and adj. A person fond 
of blague, wag, joker, story-teUer, 
boaster, humbug, scoffer. 

See titi (Maupassant). 

*blair, n.m. Boko, smeUer, conk, and, by 
extension, face, head, mug. 

Abbreviation of blaireau, n.m., * badger'. 

Pan ! (‘ bang ! ’) dans I’oeil h la 
douairi^re. . . . Pan I sur le blair 
a la duchesse (A. Salmon, Uest une 
belle Fills !). 

blanc. (A) adj. II n^est pas blanc, or, 
more popularly, Je ne le vois pas 
blanc. He is not innocent. He runs the 
risk of being caught or condemned, 
He is liable to be ‘ wanted % He’s in 
for it. 

By allusion to the fact that white is considered 
the symbol of innocence ; cp. II est sorti de 
cette affaire blanc comme neige. 

Mon vieux, je ne te vois pas blanc ! 
s’ecria Favi^res. Mais EdeHne, tout 
de suite, protesta (L. Dbscaves, 
Sous- Offs). 

Deux morts en deux jours sous la 
seringue. Jene les vois pas blancs ! 
(‘ They (i.e. the doctors at a clinical 
hospital) are in for it ! ’) (Colette, 
La Fin de Cheri). 

(B) n.m. 1. Regarder guelqiCun dans le 
blanc des yeux, To look one straight 
(fuU) in the face, fixedly. 

Lit. ‘ in the white of the eye ’. 

Le colonel Bertrand regarda son 
adjoint dans le blanc des yeux (H. 
Bordeaux, Le SoupQon du Colonel). 

2. Rougir jusqu'au blanc des yeux. To 
blush to the eyes. 

3. Se manger le blanc des yeux — e.g. Ils 
(Elies) se sont mange le blanc des yeux. 
They had a furious quarrel. 

Lit. ‘ to cat each other’s white of the eye ' ; 
probably by allusion to the fact that the 
lower classes in their quarrels usually bring 
their faces close together and give the 
impression that they would like to ‘ eat ' one 
another. 

bl6, n.m. Manger son bU en herbe. To 
anticipate one’s revenue, to spend one’s 
income in advance, to eat the calf in the 
cow’s belly. 

By allusion to the farmer who, through 
necessity or extravagance, sells his corn 
before it is ripe; when it is still en herbe, 
in order to procure the money he wants. 
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bleu. (A) adj, L Astonndod, flabber- 
gasted — e.g. J^en suis tout bleu / Well, 
I am surprised ! 

2. Un faire voir de bleues d quelqu'un — 
e.g. II nden a fait voir de bleues^ Ho 
flabbergasted me or He quite upset mo. 
The word cThoma is understood. 

(B) n.m. 1. Vn bleu. Young inexperi- 
enced soldier, recruit, rookie ; by ex- 
tension, a raw band of any kind, a 
Johnny Raw. Les bleus. Rookies, 
cruties. 3Ie prends-tu pour un bleu, ? 
(fig.) Do you see any green in my eye ? 
N^itre plus un bleu, (fig.) To have cut 
one’s eye-teeth. 

Probably by allusion to the blue uniforms 
which, at the time of the Kevolutiou, replaced 
the white. The loyalist troops in the "V'end^e 
called the Eepublican soldiers les bleus, while 
they themselves wore known as les hlancs. 

Conrad, tais-toi, ordonna le cap- 
oral, tu sais bion quo maintenant 
les bleus ne doivent plus payor a 
boire aux ancions (P. Acker, Le 
Soldat Bernard). 

See lascar (Oourtclino). 

2. Blue mark left by a blow, a bruise. 

Jo suis sure quo j’ai dcs hle^i^s sur 
tout lo corps (‘ that 1 am ono mass of 
bruises ’) (0. Mirbeaxx, Le Porte- 
feuille). 

3. Gros bleu, (very dark) coarse red wino, 
as opposed to petit bleu, light rod wine. 

4. TJn petit bleu.. Express letter sent in 
Paris (in a blue envelope). 

O’est moi, tu m’attondais ? — Oui, 
j’ai trouve ion petit bleu en arrivant 
(M. Dokkay, U Affranchie). 

5. Passer au bleu, (a) To conceal, hide, 
juggle away, contrive to keep secret ; 
(b) Not to bo known, not to leak out — 
e.g. II espi,re que ga passera au bleu, 
He hopes nobody will bo the wiser for 
it. 

Lit. ‘ to blue " ; treat with laundress’s blue. 

Madame Boebe etait tr6s malino 
sur ce chapitre (‘ on this subject ’), 
parce que Boche lui faisait passer au 
bleu des pieces de dix francs (Zola, 
V Assommoir). 

’‘‘blexie, n.f. Absinthe — e.g. prendre la 
bleue, to drink an absinthe. 

C’est ma tournde (‘ It’s my shout ’). 
J’oflre une “ bleue — Et ils ontrb- 
ront tous les trois dans le bar (E. 
CoPEisE, Les deux Communions). 
’*‘blind6, adj. Yery drunk, tight, well 
sprung. 


Lit. ‘ plak'd ‘iron-clad’; aecordinp; to 
popular belief when a man is drunk ho is 
proof against illness or disease, 
bloc, n.m. Prison, quod, clink — e.g. 
Mettre (Fourrer) quelqu'un au bloc. To 
put ono in the clink, to clap a person in 
jail, to run ono in. 

Military slang which has passed into familiar 
speech ; from a special use of the word bloc 
to denote a kind of stocks to which the feet 
of slaves m the colonies were attached by way 
of punishment. 

On lui flan qua quinzo jours do bloc 
(‘ He was given a fortnight’s C.B.’) 
ot on lui retira scs galons ( F. 
CorPEi*], La vieille Tunique). 

Ma situation, ponsa-t-il, cst ana- 
logno h celle du reporter qui so 
travestit on malandrin et so fait 
fourrer au bloc par curiosito (A. 
H ERMA NT, Cadet de Coutras). 

*bIot, n.m. Business, affair, piece of work 
or anything which suits a certain per- 
son — e.g. (Ja o' est man blot. That’s my 
business, I ’ll attend to that. C''est pas 
ton blot, Mind your own bxisineas. (la- 
fait mon blot, That just suits ino. 

An old argot word diaioting ‘ price ‘ transac- 
tion’; Old French bloe, ‘price’ (SAiNfiAN, 
Les Sources del* Argot annen, 11, pp. *222, 200), 

Oh ! voila uno table qui fera notre 
blot: insfallons-noiLs (P. Veber, 
Les Bentrtes). 
bloum, n.7n. Opera iiat. 

Bloum f in Anjou is an imitative word ex- 
pressing the mulllcd sound of a fall or shoek, 
and (like the other word for opera-hat, 
claque) is used with this meaning in Pans 
by allusion to flio sound made by the spring 
when this kind of hat is openetl (.Sal\6an, 
Langaye parisicn, p. ‘dSO). 
blouser. 1. vb.tr. Blouser qiielq}dun,To 
mislead, deceive a person. 

From the game of billiards, in which blouse r 
(la Mile de) son admrsaire means ‘ to pocket 
one’s opponent’s ball’, a stroke which rosuK-s 
in additional points. 

2. 8e blouser, To be wrong, to make a. 
blunder, a bad shot—o.g. Jl s'eM 
blouse. He’s in the wrong box, He's 
made a bloomer. 

Se blouser is ‘to pocket one’s own liall’, a 
stroke which entails the loss of pidnts. 

Au lieu do cola, il contimia de sa 
blouser, on attribuant h Gisettn seulo 
des intentions sur Flamboche, ot 
sans pouvoir arriver d’aillours k 
demelor quoilos 6taicnt cos inten- 
tions (J. RicnEPiN, Flamboche). 
*bobard, n.m. Humbug, lie, rot, bosh, 
tommy rot, gas — e.g. Tout ga, dest des 
bobards, That’s all rot, bosh. Ne me 
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raconte pas de bobards, Gome off the 
Ibird'lime. Envoyer des bobards. To 
teU lies, talk rot. 

Orij^inates in the provincial (Maine) adjective 
bobard, ‘silly *, ‘ foolish ’ ; at first apropos 
bobard was used, and then bobard alone. 

The force of the word is very similar to that 
of boniment (SainiSan, Langage pansien, 
p 535). 

Tout Qa, dest des bobards. On 
nous Va trop fait (‘ They’ve done it 
on ns too often ’) (H. Bakbusse, L& 

Feu). 

*Bolbeche, proper name. Chez Bobeche / or 
Chez Bobeche. ? is a stock interjection or 
query expressing mockery, incredulity, 
irony or refusal : — ^Never ! How, when, 
where ? 

From the nickname of a famous clown who 
lived at the time of the Empire and Kestaura- 
tion. The word is also used with the meamng 
of * clown * , ‘ buUoon 

*hob6chon, n.m. Xiead, nut — e.g. Monter 
le hobichon d quelqu'un, To woxkupono, 
person, to poison a person’s mind. Se 
monter le bohechon, To be enthusiastic, 
to ‘ kid ’ oneself. Cp. bourrichon, and 
t§te 18 and 23. 

hit. ‘ small bohUehe or sconce * . 
bobine, n.f. Taco, phiz, dial, mug— e.g. 

Tu es malade, il faut te soigner : tu as 
une sale bobine, You are ill, you must 
take care of yourself : you look de- 
cidedly rotten. 

Z%t. ‘ reel ' bobbin ‘ spool ’ ; by allusion 
to its roundness. 

Et je vous garantis que cet 
homme-lk n’a jamais ete h I’Ecole 
. . . car autrement je connaitrais au 
moins sa bobine I (Gyp, Miche). 
hobo, n.m. Harm, pain, sore, slight ail- 
ment~“e.g. Gela fart bobo. It hurts, it 
is aching. Avoir hobo or un or du 
hobo. To feel a pain somewhere. 

Primarily a childish imitative word, bnt 
also used in familiar speech with the sense of 
‘slight pain or ailment*. | 

Mon vioux concierge, M. Dchout, 
a du bobo au pied, le gauche (H. 
Lavejoan, Nocturnes). 
bobonne, n,j. Servant-maid, slavey, 
skivvy. 

From bonne, ‘servant*, ‘nurse’; the form 
of the word, with its reduplication of the 
first syllable, shows that it originates in 
child’s language. See note to fifille. 

See tourlourou (Kichepin). 
boche, n.m. and adj. German. 

Much has been written concerning the origin of 
this word. It seems to have appeared for the 
first time about 1860, and was originally 3 , 
restricted to the world of galanierxe'm. which it 
was used to denote ‘ a refractory young man 


one not easy to deal with (as opposed to rrmche, 

‘ a polite and amiable young man *) . It was a 
Parisian abbreviation of ccdtoche, ‘ hard head ’. 
Then it passed into the language of Parisian 
printers, who applied the name of Ute de boehe 
to workers in the printing trade of German 
or Flemish origin, because of their difficulty 
in understanding the orders given them. 
Later, among workmen generffily, Ute de 
boehe, by abbreviation and by analogy^ with 
its synonym Ute carrie d’Allemand (i.e. a 
German or Alsatian), became applied to 
all Germans. In military and popular speech, 
from the beginning of the War, the name 
of Boche became the general appellation 
for German; but whereas previously it had 
been merely a familiar ironic nickname, it 
now took on the character of a vile stigma, 
and will probably never be effaced from the 
language. It naturally^ produced innumer- 
able derivatives — e.g. bocherie or hochonnerie, 
German cruelty ; BocMe or Bochonnie, 
Germany; bocMsant, adj., Germanophile ; 
bochimr, vb. tr., to Germanise, to spy; 
bocMsme, German ideas or customs, Kultur 
(SAlNfiAX, Langage parisien, pp. 532-3 ; 
Argot des Tranch4es,‘p'^. 9-13, 134-5). 

See bath (Borgeles), gradaille (Bar- 
busse). 

bock, n.m. Beer -glass or glass of beer. 
From the German Boclc, ‘goat*, in the 
word Bockbier, the name of a kind of beer. 

bceuf, adj. inv. In certain familiar ex- 
pressions bceuf is used with the force 
of ‘ big % ‘ enormous and the ex- 
tended meaning of ‘beautiful’, 

‘ astonishing ‘ striking ‘ extraor- 
dinary ’, ‘ stunning ’ — e.g. Un succes 
bceuf. An enormous success. Avoir 
un aplomb (or un toupet) bceuf, To 
have colossal cheek. Qa faisait un 
effet bceuf, It was simply gorgeous, 
top-hole. 

Mais son aplomb bceuf lui permit 
de fair e bonne contenance (‘ to put a 
good face on the matter’) (Gyp, 
Miche). 

hois, n.m. 1. Aller {Fairs un tour) au 
Bois, To go (for a walk, drive) in the 
hois de Boulogne in Paris - 

See audace (WiUy), hal(I)ader 
(WiUy), lane4 2 (Capus). 

2. Eire du bois dont on fait lesfiiltes, To be 
of an easy, pliable disposition, to be 
easily got over, to have no decided 
opinions of one’s own — e.g. II est du 
bois dont on fait lesflUtes, You can turn 
him round whichever way you like. 

Lit. ‘ to be like the wood of which flutes are 
made’, by allusion to the lightness and 
hollowness of the woods nsed in the manu- 
facture of these instruments. 

Eire dans ses bois, To have one’s own 
furniture, not to live in lodgings. Se 



mettre dans ses bois, To furnish one’s 
rooms oneself. 

Cp. meubles. 

4. Jl lui a poussi dm, bois^ is said of a 
husband whose wife is deceiving him. 
Lit. * his horns are sprouting * ; by allusion to 
les hoiSf ‘ horns % ‘ antlers * ot a stag (so- 
called because they are like branches). Op. 
porter des comes. 

5. Les bois de justice, ‘ Journalese ’ for the 
guillotine. 

C. Ne pas se chauffer d%(, meme hois — e.g. 
Nous ne nous chauffons pas du meme 
hois. We are not of the same kidney, 
we have nothing in common. 

Lit. ‘not to warm oneself with the same 
firewood’. 

7. Ne (plus) savoir de quel bois fairs fl^che 
— e.g. 11 ne savait (plus) de quel bois 
fairs fleche. Ho did not know which 
way to turn, Ho was at his wits’ end. 
LtL ‘ not to know with which wood to make 
an arrow ’ ; by allusion to the fact that such 
wood must have special qualities. See fldche. 

8. On n'est pas de bois, a stock phrase 
denoting that the claims of sox camiot 
be gainsaid. 

9. Voir de quel bois on se chauffe — e.g. On 
verrade quel boisje me chauffe, (throat) 
They will see what (tho sort of) stuff 
(metal) I am mado of, ITl show them 
the sort of man I am. Cp. 6. 

This expression goes back to the sixteenth 
century when Z)e qwlbois voits chauffez-vous ? 
was commonly used for Que faites-vous ? 

AUons, debout, faineant, je vais 
t’apprendre de quel boisje me chauffe 
(Erckmanit-Chatbian, Eistoire d'un 
Consent de 1813). 

boite> n.f. 1. Any place where one works, 
to which one belongs. When unde- 
fined the word usually has a disparag- 
ing sense — e.g. G^est une bolts I It’s a 
regular hole ! Quelle boUe / What a 
beastly hole. Cp. bouti<iiie. 

Je I’ai retrouvee voilh six mois, ot 
ello m’avait demando de venir chez 
elle, vu qu’olle avait loue une hoUe 
deux fois trop grande (Maupassant, 
Tome). 

L’ absinthe du caf6 Barbotto ost 
excellonte et puis, Ih-bas, h la boite, 
vous no serez pas trop mal. — ^La 
boUe, e’etait lo college (A. Haudet, 
Le petit Chose). 

““S, (Military slang.) Guardroom, clink, 
C.B. — e.g. Je vais vous flanquer d la 
holts. I’ll put you in clink. Coucher 
ct la boite or Boulotter (Eamasser) de la 
bolts. To bo confined to the guard 


I room. La grosse boite, Prison. Cp. 

caisse 1. 

Quant a co dr ole, d6s qu’il 
rontrora vous me le flamquerez d la 
holts (G. CotruTELiNE, Les Oaietes 
de V Escadron). 

See true 4 (Courtolino). 

*3. Mouth, ‘ trap ’ — o.g. Ferme ta boite f 
(Shut up ! Dry up ! 

4. Place of amusoment, * show ’ — e.g. Jes 
bo lies de Montmartre. 

Pilipesco, il carotte (‘pitK'hes’) 
dos cigares aux Amdrioains et anx 
hdpitaux pour les rovondro dans les 
boltes do nuit (Colette, JGa Fm de 
0 fieri). 

5. Avoir Vair de (or Semhler) sortir d'une 
boite, To look as if one had just como 
out of a band-box, to bo neatly 
dressed, spruco, or (ironically) to bo 
stiff and starched. 

bombance, n.f. Good cheer, plenty. 
Fairs bombance. To make good cheer, 
to junket. 

From Old French holancc, * pride *, ‘ pomp 

bombarder, vb. tr. To appoint, nominate 
(usually with tho idea of surprise or 
unexpectedness) — o.g. 11 vient d'etre 
bombards prefet. He has just been sud- 
denly appointed a prefet, ho has just 
boon pitchforked into a prefecture (over 
the heads of more deserving people). 

Car je bombarderais k 1’ instant, 
si jo lo pouvais, Tristan Bernard 
acad^micien (Gyp, Ceux qui s'en 
/•••)• 

bombe. 1. n.f. (a) Spree, binge, bust, 

‘ do ’ — e.g. fairs la bombe, to live a fast 
(hoctic) life, to go on tho razzlo, on tho 
spree. Fire en bombs. To bo on tho 
spree. S'offrir une vraie bombe. To 
have a rogulai' (rare old) beano. 

A mbitary abbreviation of borobanoe. 

II parait qn’un soir d© reveillon, 
il y a deux ans, ils ontfait dans son 
atelier une de ces bombes 1 (V. 
Maequeeitte, La Oargonne). 

(b) Gars la bombe / Look out ! Take care I 
Lit. ‘ Beware of the bomb I ’ 

(c) Fntrer en bombe = Fntrer en coup de 
vent ; seo eoup 50. 

bon. (A) adj. 1. Bon / inter j. may 
express not only approval, but also 
doubt, disappointment, surprise, in- 
credulity : — Good J BeaUy ! Well, 

1 never ! 
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Mais, quand elle 6ta de devant le 
mattre son assiette sale chargee d’os 
d© pore, sa main la laissa gHsser 
jusqn’hterre. . . . — Ah! bon I gion- 
da, sans plus, an fracas de I’assiette, 
M. de Bradieu (E. Baumann, La 
Fosse aux Lions), 

2. C'est bon ! inter j. may express not only 
approval, satisfaction : — Very well !, 
but also disapproval, threat : — That 
will do ! 

3. Oela est bon a dire. That is easy to say 
(but not to do). 

4. FJn faire (dire, avoir) de bonnes. To do 
or say amusing, peculiar, surprising 
things — e.g. II rrCen a dit de bonnes! 
He told me some tall tales ! Ah ! vous 
en avez de bonnes ! WeU, you can spin 
’em ! 

A fem. plur. word lilce choses or Mstoires is 
understood. 

5. Ln voild une bonne ! or Q^en est une bien 
bonne! ot Elle est (bien) bonne (,celle-ld) ! 
That’s a good story (or trick) ! What 
a good joke ! That’s a good ’un, that 
is ! I like that i Well, that’s the limit ! 
That’s rather a tall story ! II m!en 
arrive une bien bonne ! A nice thing 
has happened to me ! II vous en garde 
une bonne! He is keeping a rod in 
pickle for you I 

A word like histoire or plaisanterie is under- 
stood. 

Mais voilh I’erreur ! C’est moi 
qui h^rite ! — ^Vous ? — Tout seul. — 
Oh ! celle-ld est bonne, par exemple 
. . . elle est trop bonne ! (V. Sab-dou, 
Les Femmes fortes), 

Qa me rappelle que lorsque j’avais 
precisement cet age, il m'en arriva 
une bien bonne, qui vaut la peine 
d’etre racont^e (M. Zamacois, En 
Stupid-car). 

6. Avoir quelqu^un d la bonne. To be well 
disposed towards a person, to love, 
like, be sweet on a person. 

Apr Is qui en avail- elle ? (‘ Against 
whom did she have a grudge ? ’). — 
Apr^s moi, surement . . . elle ne 
doit pas m! avoir d la bonne (‘ she has 
no cause to be well disposed to- 
wards me ’) (M. Donnay, Education 
de Prince), 

(B) adv, 1. II fait bon id. It is very 
snug (comfortable, pleasant, nice) here. 

2. II ne fait pas bon de . . It is rather 
dangerous to . . . 


3. Tenir bon, To resist, hold out or on, 
hang on. 

4. Tout de bon, or, familiarly. Pour (tout) 
de bon. In real earnest, seriously, 
reaUy, for good and all. 

Est-ce que tu I’as renvoy^e pour 
tout de bon ? dit-il ©nfin (Flaubert, 
Madame Bovary). 

See se toquer (Farr^re). 

(C) n.m. 1. Mon bon! Ma bonne! 
famihar term of endearment between 
friends or married people : — ^My dear ! 
My dear chap ! My good feUow ! 
Elliptical for Mon hon ami, Ma bonne amie. 

2, Avoir du bon (of things or persons). To 
have good points — e.g. II a du bon. He 
has some good qualities, some good 
stuff in him. 

3. Cest du bon ! That’s good stuff ! 
That’s the stuff. II y a du hon ! may 
denote that all goes well : — Fine !, or 
that there is some advantage, profit : — 
There’s something doing ! 

bond, n.m. Faire faux bond (d quelqu^un). 
To disappoint, to fail in one’s promise 
to, to fail to keep an appointment, not 
to show up, to let some one down. 

Erom the game of tennis, in which the ball is 
said to faire faux bond when it rebounds 
obliquely from the ground. 

II ne songe pas une minute h 
observer le rSglement qui lui 
defendait de quitter la garnison : 
pouvait-il faire faux bond d Mme 
Durosoir qui I’attendait impasse 
Marceau ? (A. Hermant, Coutras, 
Soldat). 

Si vous voulez danser avec moi 
cette polka, je ferai faux bond au^ 
cavalier (‘partner’) qui me I’a de- 
mand4e (V. Chebbuliez, Miss 
Eovel). 

See chamade (Huysmans). 
bond^, adj. Chock-full, crammed — e.g. 
une salle bondee de spectateurs. 

Lit. ‘full to the bung’ (bonde). 

*bondieu, inter j. This inter j. is sometimes 
used adjectivally in the sense of ‘ bad ’, 

‘ rotten ‘ vile ’ — e.g. Quel bondieu de 
mitier (de temps) ! What a rotten trad© 
(rotten weather) ! Quel bondieu Tim- 
bicUe ! What a bally fool ! 
*bondi6Usard, n.m, and (Lisparaging) 
Bigot, church-goer, church-going, mir- 
acle-monger; dealer in articles used 
for church- worship. 

♦bondieuserie, n.f. (Disparaging) Any- 
thing (whether in the way of ritual or 
E 
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omament) connected with or nsed for 
religion or worship. 

Elle mo deplait maintenant, ma 
Nativite, ot j’y rononce la 
bondimserUf ce n^est deoi dement pas 
dans mes cordes (‘in my line ’) (P. 
CoPPin^, Le Tableau d’J^glise). 

j?onheiir, n.m. 1. Au petit bonheiir/ I’ll 
risk it I T’U chance it ! Here goes ! 

Ce potago sent rarsonic. — ^Voiilez- 
vons que je le gout© ? — ^Non, resto 
tranqniUe ; au petit bonheur, apr^s 
tout (E. Baumann, La JPosse aux 
Lions). 

2. Faire quelque chose au petit bonheur, To 

do something anyhow, without thinlc- 
ing, at a venture, in a happy-go-lucky 
way, 

L© plus sago serait do n’y point 
songer et de iaisser aller ies clioses 
au petit bonheur (0. Mikbeait, Le 
Journal d'une Femme de Ghambre). 

3. Jouer de bonheur. To be lucky, in luck, 

to be a lucky follow (at gambling or 
generally). 

bonhomme, *1. Soldier. 

Tills synonym foi poilu bolonss to 

sUmg ; the plural in this soiibo of the word ia 

bonhommes. 

En bonhomme d’uno autre com- 
pagnie so promenait dans la tran- 
chde (H. Baubusse, Le Feu). 

2. Jacqim Bonhomme, nickname for tlio 
Prench peasant. 

This niclinamc was llrst applied by the 
soldiers of the fourteenth and flttconth 
centuries to the peasants, whom they piti- 
lessly pliiudcrod. 

3. Aller (or Faire) son petit honhomQne dc 
chemin, To do anything without hood- 
ing interruptions or hindrances, to 
toddle along, to jog quietly along, to 
jog-trot along, to rub along, to go one’s 
own little way. 

A familiar and playful viiriant of the plirase 
faire son chemin, * to get on in the world 
and usually applied to a man who quietly 
but surely attains his ends. It may also bt' 
said of things. 

II n’y a qu’h suivre son petit bon- 
homme de chemin, ne rien changer 
h ses habitudes, s’onformcr quand 
arrive le coup de balai (J. Eichkpin, 
Cesarine). 

Et voilh . . . Tout va so7i petit 
bo7ihom?ne de chemin, sans moi, tout 
ausai Men (Brietjx, Le Bourgeois 
aux Champs). 

boni, n.m. Benefit, profit, surplus, re- 
mainder, bonus. 


bonnet 

Fi om the Latm goiutive boni, in the expression 
aliqHul boni, ‘something good’. The word 
denotes piinianly any surplus over expenses 
allowed tor, and then by extension was 
applied to any profit. 

11 rchechit quo los repas du matin 
ei-ant do vingt-doux sous, au lieu de 
irenio quo (loutaient coux du soir, il 
liii jnstorait, en so contontant de 
dejeuners, un franc vingt centimes 
do bo7vi (Maitpassant, Bel-A^ni). 
boniche, n.f. Young maid-servant, 
skivvy. 

A playful deformation of bonne, ‘servani- 
girl perhaps siigae.sted by caniche, ‘ poodle 

Tr6s pou do temps s’ecoulo ot la 
bo7hkhe lopaTali, annon^ant quo Kon 
ExcoUonco vient d’arrivor (WinnY, 
Jeux de Princes). 

boiiiment, nmi. Lies, deceitful talk or 
rcasomng, clap-trap, cajolery, eye- 
wash — o.g. raconter des boniments ci 
quelqtCun, to kid a person, to pitch one 
the talc. Sortir un drSle de bonimenf. 
To come out with a queer argument. 
Faire du boniment d quelqu'un. To try 
to coax a person by cajoling talk — 
e.g. faire du honime^it h mie femme, to 
make love to a womair, to tidl her the 
tale. 

^riiis word (often qualified in popular speech 
by an additional phrase like d la noiv (de 
coco), d la graisse (d'oie), d hi manque, d La 
miodepain) comes from ho)nr or boninr, ‘ to 
say', ‘to 8])oak properly ‘to tell igo(»d 
stories’, and originally designat('(l fiu' long 
pulling speech made by mountebanks ami 
lair-folk in order to attratd. the public. 'rh('u 
the word was adopted by 7 ) 0 ])ular spe(><'h 
with the foree of aitful talk inttnded to 
convince or persuade, sueh as thati of eaudl- 
dates at elections (SAiNflAX, Laugago paidsieh, 
pp. 251--2). 

On pout pas s’on depotror d<.> 
(‘got rid of’) ootto bonne fcinmc- 
Ih I J’y serais encore, si jo Taurais 
econtde. Elio vous tiont des boni- 
7 rmiis I (‘What yarns she spins ! ’) 
(C. H. Hiason, Nmi Godarke). 

Vous no songez pas (ju^avee un 
bonment, vous alloz, coinme 
avant lo dejeuner me faire cracker 
(‘ fork out ’) la forte souuiic pour 
uno muvre do oharite ! Ah ! non ! 
(0. MiiiBEAtr, Le Foyer). 

See cuistance (Benjamin), 
bonne, n.f. Une bonne d tout faire, A 
maid of all work, a ‘ general ’. 
bonnet, 1. C^esthomicthlaneetblanc 
bonnet, It’s six of one and half a dozen 
of the other, It’s tweedledum and 
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tweedledee, It’s nmch of a mucliness. 
It’s as broad as it is long. 

This expression arose at the time when the 
position of adjectives of colour was less fixed 
than it is now, and bonnet hlano or hlmic 
bonnet could be used indifferently and meant 
exactly the same thing. 

See kif-kif (France). 

2. J eter son bonnet par^dessus les moulins. 
To throw off all restraint, all sense of 
propriety, to take the plunge, not to 
care for the consequences. 

Lit. ‘to throw one’s cap over the mills’. 
This phrase has a curious origin. Formerly 
the person telling a fairy-tale to children 
would end his story with Je jetai mon bonnet 
par-dessus les mouUnSy meaning ‘ I do not 
know what became of it all’, just as one 
says now n ... -i, wi, dest fini, implying 
that one neither remembered nor cared what 
happened subsequently. This led to the idea 
of indifference to public opinion, an exten- 
sion in meaning helped by the fact that, since 
the seventeenth century, old mills had been 
turned into haimts of pleasure ; and as these 
w^ere frequented by women as well as by men, 
it is not surprising that the phrase was used 
particularly of women of easy virtue, and is 
still usually said of women (Robert, Fhras4- 
oloffie, pp. 134--6). 

Elle a vingt tentations dejeter son 
bonnet par-dessus les mouUns (E. 
About, Les cinq P cries), 

3. Mettre son bonnet de travers — e.g. II a 
mis son bonnet de travers, He is in. a 
very bad temper. He got out of bed 
the wi’ong side. 

L'it. ‘ to set one’s cap awry ’. Cp. mettre son 
chapeau de travers, ‘ to adopt a provoking or 
defiant attitude’. 

4. Opiner du bonnet. To nod assent, to 
agree with the previous speaker with- 
out stating one’s reasons. 

The bonnet was, and still is, the head- 
gear of certain dignitaries — doctors, judges, 
barristers, bishops, etc. When such gros 
bonnets (see 7) were in council and the 
president put a resolution to the vote, it was 
the custom to raise the bonnet to signify 
assent. Hence the above meaning of opiner 
du bonnet, which is also said of a person with 
no decided opinions of his own, orof a subor- 
dinate who always agrees with his superior. 

5. Avoir le bonnet pris de Voreille = Avoir 
la Ute pris du bonnet ; see t§te 5. 

6. Prendre quelque chose sous son bonnet, 
(a) To imagine, make up, invent some- 
thing ,* (b) To take something upon 
oneself, to assume the responsibility. 
By allusion to the fact that the bonnet covers 
the head, and consequently the brain, where 
the thing is conceived. 

Oertes, r6pondit Homais, mais que 
voulez-vous ? C’est le maire qui a 
tout pris sous son bonnet (Flatibbrt, 
Madame Bovary)., 


7. Un gros bonnet, A big bug, a bigwig. 
See note to 4. Cp. l§gume. 

Voici qu’on annonce au baron 
la visite d'un gros bonnet qui lui 
apporte les remerciements de I’ad- 
ministration pour son don genereux 
(F. CoPPiiB, Les quarante jSous du 
Baron). 

bonze, n.m. Solemn, pretentious old man 
(especially one with old-fashioned 
ideas), old fogy, old crock. 

Lit. ‘ Buddhist priest ’ ; from the Japanese 
bozu, ‘priest’. 

bold, n.m. Lire du bord de quelqu^un. To 
be of some one’s sot or opinion — e.g. 
II est de mon bord. He is of my opinion 
or He belongs to my set. 

A nautical metaphor ; lit. ‘ to be of the same 
ship ’. 

bordee, n.f. Tirer une bordee, To go on 
the spree, to make a night of it. 
Gourir des bordees. To go pub- crawl- 
ing. En bordee, On the spree. 

Properly a nautical term meaning ‘ to tack ’ 
which passed into the speech of sailors, and 
later into that of soldiers and workmen 
generally, with the idea of ‘ imlawful absence ’ 
for some amusement of a questionable 
character. 

II se rengagea, toucha la prime 
et lira une bordee (‘ received his 
earnest money and went on the 
booze ’) de trois jours (F. Copp^je, 
La vieille Tunique). 

Tu etais encore en bordee ? Voila 
trois jours que tu n’as pas reparu 
chez toi ! (M. Donnay, La Pat- 
ronne). 

borgne, adj. Dingy, low, ill-famed — e.g. 
un cabaret borgne, a low ale-house or 
wine-shop. 

Lit, ‘one-eyed’. 

A ce moment, au coin d’une des 
ruelles borgnes qui descendent sur 
les quais, un jeune homme deboucha 
h quelques pas d’Henriette (R. 
Bazik, De toute son Ame). 

See arlequin (Zola). 

borne, n.f. Passer or Depasser (foutes) les 
homes, To go too far (fig.) — e.g. Gela 
passe toutes les homes, That is going 
rather too far. 

^a passe les homes. — II faudra 
prendre un grand parti (‘ come to a 
drastic decision ’), decid^ment (H. 
Lavedak, Nocturnes). 

Oh vas-tu ? — Je Jiche mon camp 
( ‘ I’m hopping it ’ ). Tu dipasses les 
homes (i6id.). 
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*l)Oseo(t), n.m. and adj. Hunchback. 

A deformation of hossu. 

bosse, n.f, 1. Avoir la bosse de. To have 
a real gift for, to have the bump of — 
e.g. II a la bosse de la musique. He has 
a real gift for music. 

Lit. ‘ bump ’ ; an allusion to the bumps on 
the cranium considered by phrenologists to' 
indicate certain faculties. 

2. Rouler sa bosse. To wander (rove, roam, 
knock, tramp) about the world, to bo a 
rolling-stone — o.g. II a rouU sa bosse mi 
•peu partout. He has knocked about a 
great deal all over the world. 

Lit. ‘ to roam about with one’s hump ’. 

Pendant un an, il a rouU sa bosse. 
. . . Maintonant, le voilJi revenu 
(Gyp, La Ginguette). 

Apr^s avoir route ma bosse, un 
peu partout, j’ai fini par 5tro agent 
d’une compagnio beige (Bbiistjx, 
Les JSienfaitew's). 

3. Se dormer (or S'" en dormer, S'en. payer) 
une bosse, {a) To have lots of fun, to 
split one’s sides, to have a jolly lark ; 
{b) To got plenty of something (es- 
pecially to eat and drink), to got a 
good fill, to cat to one’s heart’s delight. 
Bosso is here originally a nautical term 
(cp. biture) denoting a strong rope serving 
to connect a cable, which camo to mean 
among sailors a ‘ wild lark ’ or " deba\ich ’ 
through its being grafted on to its homonym 
in the popular language, sc donner or se fair<^ 
une bosse, ‘to got drunk’, ‘to tipple’, ‘to 
stuff probably suggested by the idea that 
when one has had a good fill the stomacli 
becomes round like a bosse, ‘ hump ’ (SAIN^lAN, 
Lanffoge 'pansien, p. 166). 

Ah ! Ton pouvait s'^en donner une 
bosse dans cetto maison-lh. ! (J. K. 
Huysmans, Les JSceurs Vatard). 
*bosser, vb. intr. *1. To enjoy oneself, to 
have a spree — e.g. Ce que fai bosse 
hier / ’What a beano I had yesterday ! 
See bosse S. 

’’*2. To drudge, toil, grind, slave. 

In irony. 

botte, n.f. 1. Une hoUe de or Des 
boUes or A la botte, Heaps, lots, hags — 
e.g. J'ai regu ioute une botte de lettres, 
I have received heaps of letters. II y 
en a des bottes {ox ala botte). There are 
tons of them. 

Prom botte m its sense of ‘ bundle 

II y on a d la botte, des gentils 
gar9ons, on marche dessus ! (P. 
Yebeb, Les Hentrees). 

2. A propos de bottes, With reference to 
nothing in particular, with no refer- 
ence to the subject in hand, for no 


I earthly reason, unseasonably, irre- 

I levantly. 

An abbreviation of A 2 ^ropo$ de bottes, combien 
Vaune de (ces) fagots ? i.e. ‘ Speaking of boots, 
what is the price per ell of (these) faggots ? 
a nonsensical queiy used facetiously or 
ironically in order to give a dilferent turn to 
the conversation of a boring ijcrson. 

II parlait d propos de bottes de la 
transmigration des ames (R. Hor- 
GEL^is, J^amt Maglom'). 

Un niSme (‘kid’) do vingt-cinq 
on trento ans, touto rose, gigotant 
(‘ kicking her legs about ’) beaucoup 
ot riant d propos de bottes (J. 
Komains, Le Vin blanc de la YU- 
lette). 

3. Etre (or Faire) la botte de quelqidun = 
hotter quelqiCun. 

Lit. ‘to fit some one like a hoot’. 

Quo Monsieur me pronno, il ne 
s’en I'opentira pas. Jo sons dans 
mon esprit quo je stiis la botte de 
(‘ that 1 was made for ‘ that I am 
the very man for ’ ) Monsieur ( H. 
Lavedak, Gens de Maison). 

4. rroL>oser la botte d. To make amorous 
overtures to. 

Probably l)y allusion to the meaning of botte 
in fencing, ‘lunge’, Mihrust*. 

hotter, vb. tr. To suit — e.g. Qa me botte. 
That suits me down to tho ground. 
That’s the very thing for me. 
fAt. to ‘lit th(‘ loot like a hoot’. Op. botte 
3 and chausser. 

Le quartior mo botte, et tu as une 
teto qui mo revient (‘ a face which 
pleases mo’) (J. Romaiks, Le Vin 
blanc de la VilleUe). 

Colles h qui jo plais ne mo boUent 
pas, ot Gclles quo jo botte no mo 
plaisent pas . . .Jo suis infiniment 
difficile ! (Gyp, Le Baron Sinai). 
bottin, n.m. Uiroctory. 

S^bastion Jiottin (1764-1853!), a Trench 
administrator, was tho first to issue a com- 
mercial directory. 

Aujourd’lmi, il ost note N.C. 
sur lo Bottin, il cst mombro do la 
Ohamhro syndicalo et adminisira- 
teiir du Bureau do bienfaisanco de 
Farrondissoment (Beieux, La petite 
Amie). 

bouc, n.m. Etre le bouc emissaire. To bo 
the scapegoat. 

By allusion to the Biblical story of the scape- 
goat sent out into the wilderness as atonement 
for tho sins of Israel (licvlticus xvi.). 

Vous savez co qu’etait alors le 
gerant d’un journal : son hovtc 
emissaire, son hommo do poines . . . 
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au pluriel (E. Augier, Le Fils de 
Giboyer), 

boucan, n,m. Row, shindy, rumpus, 
scandal — e.g. faire du houcan, to kick 
up a row, shine, racket. Fairs un 
boucan de tons les diables, To kick up a 
hell of a row, to raise a hell of a 
rumpus. Qa fera du boucan^ There’ll 
be no end of a scandal. 

Probably from houc, n,m., ‘ goat % a quarrel- 
some animal. 

Voyons, monsieur Courtepin, ne 
faites pas tant de boucan, je vous en 
prie ! (E. Rod, L'lncendie), 

bouche, n.f, 1. A bouche que veux4u. 
Plentifully, more than enough, most 
liberally, to one’s heart’s content — 
e.g. 11 y en avait a bouche que veux~tu. 
There was any amount of it. There 
was enough and to spare. There was 
an abundant supply. There was plenty 
for every one. 

Originally used of people who like to be 
treated d boucJie que veux-tu, i.e. in the style 
of ‘ Mouth, what do you want ? ’ — in other 
words, who like good cheer and everything 
in abundance. Later it was applied to other 
things besides eating — e.g. kissing — and then 
generally with reference to ‘abundance", 

‘ profusion*. 

Le capitaine Sommerive partit 
uno hcure avant I’aurore en sacrant 
d bouche que veux4u (Maupassant, 
Le Mai d^Andri), 

2. Bouche close I or Bouche cousue I Mum’s 
the word ! Not a word, mind ! 

Lit. ‘ Mouth closed I ’ or ‘ Mouth sewn up I * 
Cp, MotusI 

3. Eire sur sa bouche or Etre porte sur la 
bouche, To be an epicure, to study 
good living. 

Caroline I’avait toujours servi 
avec zMe et fid61it6. De plus, fine 
cuisini^re — ^M. Matoussaint Hait un 
peu sur sa bouche — et ne craignant 
personne dans I’art de confectionner 
le souffle au fromage (E. Copp^je, Le 
Parrain). 

4. Faire la bouche en coeur, To try and 
look amiable, to put on a captivating 
look, to purse up one’s lips. 

By allusion to the fact that some people, 
when they try to look captivating, simper 
and smirk and purse up their lips into the 
shape of a heart. 

II sourit, la bouche en coeur, salua 
sa femme et sortit (V. Cheebtjlibz, 
VAventure de Ladislas BolsJci). 

5. Faire la petite bouche, To be hard to 
please, to be fastidious, dainty {of food 
or generally). 


This alludes to people who tighten their lips 
m order to give the impression that they have 
a small mouth or to assume a scornful or 
fastidious air. 

II me servira une pleine assiette 
de tripes k la mode de Caen. Je 
me regalerai (‘ I shall enjoy myself ’). 
Oh ! ne faites pas la petite bouche 
(‘don’t turn your nose up’) (P. 
Maegueritte, Gens qui passent). 

6 . Garder quelque chose pour la bonne 
bouche. To keep something for the 
last, as a tit- bit {of food or generally ) — 
e.g. Nous gardons cette histoire pour la 
bonne bouche. We are keeping this 
story to finish up with. 

To eat last the best and most pleasant morsel, 
the one which leaves a nice taste in the 
mouth; cp. avoir lahouche bonne (or mauvaise), 
to have a pleasant {or unpleasant) taste in 
one’s mouth. 

Alors, c’est mon tour, b<§gayait 
Coupeau, d’une voix pateuse. Hein ! 
on me garde pour la bonne bouche 
(Zola, L' Assommoir). 

Sur les trois lettres, il y en avait 
une dont je n’eus pas meme besoin 
de lire I’adresse pour savoir d’ou 
elle me venait. Je la posai devant 
moi. Je la reservais pour la bonne 
bouche (V. Cherbitliez, UAventure 
de Ladislas Bolshi). 

*7. Ta bouche ! or Ta bouche, hebe I or Ta 
bouche, bebe, f auras itne fritef Shut 
up ! Dry up ! 

Lit. ‘ (Close) your mouth, baby, (and for a 
reward) you'll have a chip-potato ’. 

On ne vous servira rien . — Ta 
bouche, bebe I T’as pas fini ? Nous 
verrons 9 a, si on ne nous sert rien ! 
(H. Bataille, Poliche). 

8 . Une fine bouche. An epicure. Cp. bee 
4. 

boueli§, adj. Stupid, dense, dull-witted. 
L%t. ‘stopped up*. 

bouchon, n.m. 1. O’est plus fort que de 
jouer au bouchon I This beats every- 
thing ! That takes the biscuit ! That’s 
the limit I 

This stock popular expression refers to the 
game of bouohon, which consists in knocking 
down with a quoit or other missile a 
cork on which coins are placed. 

C’est ipatant ! (‘ extraordinary ’), 
o’est inoui, c'est plus fort que de 
jouer au bouchon ! (H. Lavedan, Le 
vieux Marcheur). 

*2. Mettre un bouchon d quelqu'un. To shut 
somebody up — e.g. Mets-y un bouchon ! 
Dry up ! Put a sock in it I 
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3. Hamasser un bouchon. To experience 
a failure, to come a cropper. 

Tina popular metaphor is possibly derived 
from the expression tomh&r d houclton^ 
‘to fall down flat* {lit, on the bouche; cp. 
the old phrase tomher admit {ht, d dents, ‘ on 
one’s teeth’) with the same meaning) ; the 
form bouchon may have arisen from popular 
analogy with forms like d reeulons, ‘ back- 
wards’, d tdtons, ‘gropingly’ (ItoBmiT, 
Phrasdologie, p. 21). 

’^bondage, n,m. Imprisonment, clink. 

See bonder 1. 

*®’boacle, w./. *1. = bouclage. 

*‘'2. Se serrer la boncle = boucler 3. 

Lit. * to tighten the biidde ’ (of one’s belt). 

bonder, vb. tr. H. To imprison, to send 
to the guard room or jail. jSe fairc 
boucler. To bo put in quod, clink, to 
get run in. 

Lit. ‘to lint in rings or chains*. An old 
cant and police term which has passed 
into popular spoooh, especially mto army 
slang. 

See ban 4 (Coppoo), tourniquet 
(Acker). 

**2. To shut, close — o.g. Boucle-la / (i.o. la 
bouche), Dry uj) ! Shut up I Boucler 
In lottrde, To shut the door. 

Alors, il avait boucU rusino, tout 
bonnemcmt {‘ neither more nor loss 
‘ no less ’) (M. Coed ay, Mariage de 
demain). 

*3. Be la boucler, elliptical for 8e boucler la 
ceinture, To have to do without (bo 
deprived of) food, to tighten one’s belt 
(for want of food). 

Op. bouel© 2, ceinture 1, ventre 3. 

4. O^est une affaire boucUe J It’s a settled 
matter ! BoucUe is hero used familiar- 
ly for regUe, 

^boiiifarde, n.J. Pipe. 

h’rom bouffde, ‘ pull ' (of smoke). The word 
denotes particularly a big pipe used by the 
working classes. 

li rodescendit jusqu’ii la gare ou, 
f urn ant sa bouffarde, il attondit en 
paix le premier train (R. Benjamin, 
Gasjgard). 

bouffer. 1. vb. intr, and tr. To feed, 
stuff — e.g. On a houff6 d en crever. Wo 
Mowed our hide out {lit. ‘enough to 
burst ’). 

Lit. ‘ to puir out ’ (one’s cbeeks by taking big 
mouthfuls, and so, by extension, to oat well 
or greedily). Loiiffer, derived from the 
imitative word bouf, has prjiotlcally ousted 
its synonyms hUver and briffer. 

Lui, on aurait bouffe toute la nuit, 
sans 5tre incommodd, et, pour 
erdner (‘ swank ’), il s’onfon§ait un 
pilon (‘ drumsticlc ‘ log of chick- 
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en’) entier dans la bouoho (Zola, 
L^Assommoir). 

See grate 2 (Benjamin). 

’<'2. vb. tr. (a) To hurt, knock some one’s 
head off, to ‘ eat ’ a person, to make 
mincemeat of a porsoii- — o.g. N^aie ^as 
peur, il ne te bouffera pas. Don’t bo 
afraid, he won’t eat you. 

This, like (&),Js an extended use of 1. 

Bicn BUT quo t’as pas peur ! . . . 
T’on boufferais dix commo Tour- 
mort, si tu te montrais (0. H. 
Hirsch, Le Tigre et Ooguelicot). 

See foie (Hirsch), 

*(6) To spend (money), to blue. 

Dds qu’on avait quatre sous, dans 
le menage, on los bouffait (Zola, 
Assommoir), 

*bouffl, n.m, T'U Vos dit, boiifp, ! Stock 
rhyming pliraso with the force of 
Just so I Bight you are ! You’ve said 
it ! You talk like a book ! 

Enfin, ge nUn peux pkts (‘ I’m 
dead boat ’). Jo suis assoz fatigud. 
. . . Domain, h la maison, los 
parents vont mo fairo une figure 
(‘will give mo black looks’). Jo 
prdfdro rontrer. — Tu Vas dejh dit, 
bouffi (H. Lavedan, Nocturnes). 

“ Et toute la gloiro sera pour 
nous ? ” Bouletabillo, ricanani, 
ajouta : “ Tu ras dit, bouffl ” (G. 
liEROtJX, Le Mystere de la Ghambre 
jamie). 

bougeotte, n.f. Avoir la hougcotte, To 
iidgot, to have the fidgets, not to bo 
able to stay in one place, to bo always 
on tho move. 

li’rom longer, ‘ to move ‘ sf/ir 

J’ai promend mon (jorps un pen 
partout . . . paroe quo, moi . . . 
il faut que jo me romuo — ^la facheuso 
bougeotte 1 (P. Vebee, Lcs licMirvcs). 
^boiigna or bougnat, n.m. Coal -man. 

An abbreviation of oharbougna(s) -- char- 
bonnier, ‘coal-man*, who is usually a native 
of Auvergne. See Auverpin. 
bougon, n.m, and adj. Grumbler, grouser, 
bougonner, vb. intr. To grumble, grouse, 
liouffonner is still common in Jh'rry and in 
tho OrManais with the meaning of ‘ to work 
sulkily whence tho dcvclopnumt of ‘ to 
grumble In origin tho word is parallel 
with the dialectal synonym mougonner, ‘to 
bellow', of horned cattle (SainHian, Hourem 
mdiff^nes, J, p. 323). The verb often 
implies muttering under one’s breath. 

J’ai envio de rdjdiquor, car je suis 
agacdo, irritde, dnervdo . . , mais, 
houreusemont, je mo oontions. . . . 
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Jo me borne k bougonner iin pen 
(0. Mirbeatt, Le Journal d^une 
Femme de Ghambre), 

See asticoter 2 (Zola), poisse 
(Lecacbe). 

*boilgre. (A) n.m, (fern, bougresse). Fel- 
low, individual, chap — e.g. Un pauvre 
bougre, A poor devil. Un bon bougre, 
A good cbap, a brick. Un sale 
bougre, A rotter, a bad egg. II est 
epatant, ce bougreJd, That fellow's a 
cantion. 

Bougre comes from the Latin. Bulgarus, i.e. 
‘ Bulsjarian ’ ; as Bulgaria was the home of 
certain heretics, called hogom%les, the word 
hulgare or bougre became synonymous with 
‘schismatic’, ‘heretic ‘ apostate ’. Accord- 
ing to a general belief, still prevalent, those 
who repudiated the dogmas of the Church were 
credited with all the vices, and so bougre 
gradually came to denote ‘sodomite’. 
Whereas the corresponding English word 
‘ bugger’, which has the same origin, belongs 
to foul, low talk, the French noun is no longer 
a vile insult, but belongs rather to very 
colloquial speech, and may convey sympathy 
as well as disfavour. See bigre. 

Knbe, bon bougre, obeissait ^ sa 
destinee, jouant sans murmnrer son 
petit rdle de trouble-fdte (‘spoil- 
sport ’) (Gr. Acjriol, La Charrueavant 
les Bceufs), 

Ta m^re disait tout ^ Tbeure, 15. : 
“ II aime le bonlieur des autres ”. 
II faut bien : je ne suis pas un 
maumis bougre (F. de Croisset, 
V^pervier). 

II y a des milliers de pauvres 
bougres qui sont dans mon cas (‘in 
the same boat as I am ') (H. 
Laved A] sr, Viveurs), 

On disait de ma m5re dans le 
pays : “La patronne, c’est une 
bougresse de femme ! ” (F. Cargo, 
Rien qu^une Femme). 

’*'(B) adj. Used to intensify — e.g. Bougre 
de salaud (or de cochon) / Dirty dog ! 
Dirty rotter ! Bougre d^ idiot I BaUy 
fool ! 

’*'(0) inter j. Vulgar oath (generally written 
6 . . .) — e.g. Bougre ! c^est cher f By 
Jove, that’s dear 1 

*bougremeiit, adv. Extremely, devilishly 
— e.g. (la Fest hougrement beau (bon, 
mauvais, etc.), That’s jolly fine (good, 
bad, etc.). II a bougrement travailU, 
He’s worked joUy hard. 

This adverb, from bougre, expresses a high 
degree of intensity, favourably or otherwise. 
Cp. bigrement. 

II faisait I’admiration de la mai- 
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son, parce que, ayant enorm6ment 
vu et lu, il avait hougrement retenu ! 
(M. Zamaoois, En Stupid-car). 

Vous ^tes bougrement trop bon 
(Brieux, Le Bourgeois aux Champs). 
Se balanQoire 1 (Brieux). 

bouiboui or bouisbouis, n.m. Low cafe- 
concert or music-haU or coffee-house, 
low place of amusement of any kind. 
A reduplicated form of the old argot bouis, 
‘brothel’. The word originally denoted a 
small, low-class theatre and also the marion- 
ette shows given there. In the Jura district 
bouis has the force of ‘hovel’, and in the 
Bresse region it signifies a small building for 
geese and ducks (SahtEan, Langage parisien, 
pp. 37-8). 

Ne pas diner chez sa mere et 
s’attabler dans un bouisbouis quel- 
conque jusqu’5. ce que Desiree fut 
libre, e’etait onereux (J. K. Htjys- 
MANS, Les Sceurs Vatard). 

'’‘bouif, n.m. *1. Cobbler. 

Bouif or bouiffe is a niclmame given to 
cobblers or shoemakers in Paris and in the 
provinces. 

II se revit employe 5, Tatelier de 
cordonnerie regimentaire, simple 
boi-iif pendant ses quatre premieres 
annees de regiment (0. Miet^ixibr, 
La Croix). 

*2. Affected, conceited, priggish person. 
Faire du bouif. To put on side, to 
swank. 

bouillon, n.m. 1. Cheap restaurant. 
Elliptical for TJn Stablissement de bouillon, i.e. 
a restaurant which specialises in ‘ broth’. 

M. d’Erdeval eut tout de suite la 
vision de son p5re se baladant dans 
de quelconques bouillons, en com- 
pagnio de I’homme (Gyp, Miche). 

2. Water — e.g. Tomber dans le bouillon. 
To get a ducking. 

Les rodeurs du bord de I’eau flan- 
quent un passant dans le bouillon 
pour le xepecher et toucher la prime 
(F. Copp^JE, Un Drapeau de moins). 

3. Loss of money, setback, failure — e.g. 
Boire (or Prendre) un bouillon. To lose 
a lot of money, to experience a failure, 
a serious loss, to swallow a bitter pill — 
e.g. 11 a bu (oipris) unfameux bouillon. 
He has had a nasty knock. His busi- 
ness has gone smash. 

Lit. ‘ to have a cup of broth ’. The above is 
an extension of the use of the phrase, ‘to 
swallow water when swimming’. 

Les vendeurs ont du boire un 
bouillon I tranoha le grand Rodier, 
qui joue quelquefois sa solde 5, la 
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Bourse (C- Fabr^ee, Dix-sept Eis- 
toires de Marins). 

4. Donmr (or Faire prendre) d quelqu^tin 
un bouillon de (or d') onze heures. To 
administer poison to a person. 

Lit. ‘to give some one a cup of broth at eleven 
o’clock ’ (at night, so that at midnight the 
patient may he sound asleep — for ever). 

Et Ton espionnait ses rapports 
avec la Cognotte, on disait qu’^ etix 
deux, un beau soir, ils donmraient 
un bouillon de onze heures au pbro 
Houdequin pour le voler (Zola, La 
Terre). 

*lboulanger, n.m. Remercier son boulanger. 
To die, to kick the bucket. 

Lit, ‘ to sack one’s baker One of many 
popuJai euphemisms for ‘ to die Seo 
mourir 3. 

boule, n.j. *1. Head, nut, noddle — o.g. 
avoir une bonne boule, to have a good- 
natured face. Perdre la boule, (a) To 
lose one’s head (wits), not to loiow 
what one is doing ; (6) To go daft, off 
one’s nut. Avoir la boule detraguee. 
To be crazy, cracked. 

Lit. ‘ ball ’ ; by allusion to its roundness. 

See gaga (Bernstein). 

*2, Boule de son. Army loaf of broad. 

Originally black bread, of round shape, 
containing son, ‘ bran ’. 

3. Faire (la) boule de 7ieige, To go on 
increasing, to increase gradually. 

Lit. ‘ to grow like a snow- ball ’. 

♦houleau, n.m. = boulot. 

Boule-Miche or BourMich, le, proper name. 
Abbreviation for Boulevard Saint. 
Michel, in the Latin quarter of Paris. 

*bouler, vb. tr. *1. (Of things) To spoil, 
make a mess of. 

Lit. ‘ to bowl over 

Mme Vallier jouait un role elle 
aussi, mais nerveusement ; eUe le 
“ boulait ” comme on dit, en argot 
de coulisses (‘ stage ’), des intor- 
pr^tes qui pr6oipit©nt lo d6bit et 
sautent des passages (H. Buvek- 
Nois, GisUe). 

*2. (Of persons) (Envoyer) houler guelgu^un. 
To send some ono sprawling ; to send 
some one to the right-about, to the 
deuce. 

boulet, n.m. 1. Tirer sur quelgpdun d 
houlet(s) rouge{s), To attack (pursue) a 
person mercilessly, unsparingly. 

Lit. ‘ to flro red-hot cannon-balls at 

2. Trainer le (or son) boulet. To lead a 
wearisome life, to boar one’s cross. 

Lit. ‘ to drag the cannon-ball ’ ; by allusion 


to tho old practice of cliaiiiing cannon-balls 
to the feet of convicts. 

boulette, n.f. Blunder, bloomer. Faire 
une boulette. To make a break, drop a 
brick. 

Lit. ‘ small ball ’ ; perhaps by alliLsion to the 
pellets thrown by schoolboys, 

Tu n’as pas fait la boulette d’ccriro 
h Zambaux uno lottro qui . . . uno 
lottre , . . onfin uno lettro de blam- 
bee ? (H. Bernstein, La Griffe). 
*bouIonner, vb. intr. To work, toil. 

Lit. ‘ to support by means of houlons ‘ bolts 
‘pins’. A borrowing from the speech of 
mechanics. 

boulot. (A) 71.771. *1. Work, occupa- 
tion, job, business — e.g. aimer son 
boulot, to be fond of one’s job. Jl y a, 
du boulot, There’s plenty of graft. Ce 
n'est pas to7i boulot. That’s not your 
business. 

The word originally belonged to the language 
of the cabinet-makorfi of the faubourg Saint- 
Antoino : bilctier le bouleau (lit. ‘ birch ’) or 
boulot meant to attack a piece of wood 
enorgoticaJly. ft then passed into popular 
speech, and was very common in tho army 
during tho War (SainiSan, hmga^e parisicn, 
p. 185; L' Argot des TrancMes, pp. il2-4). 

II y aura du boulot pour quo <?a 
finisso, la guerro, et plus encore 
apr6s (H. Barbxtsse, Le Feu). 

Seo peinard (Birsch). 

*2. Meal, food, grub — e.g. un bo7i boulot, a 
square meal. 
l'’rom boulotter. 

La bonne aidait la cuisim^jro a 
faire cuiro lo boulot (d. Bomains, Le 
Vm blanc de la VillcUe). 

(B) n. and adj. (used in feminine only). 
Little fat person, a roly-poly — o.g. une 
grosse petite bouloUe, a stout little 
stumpy girl. 

Trom boule, ‘ball’, 

Madame FoUobiso n’est pas si 
jolie quo 9a ; elle ost houlotie, pros- 
que grass© (P. Vebei^, Les Refitrees). 

boulotter. 1. vb. ir. (a) To cat, stuff, 
scoff ; (6) To spend money, blue in, 
get through. 

A diminutive of tho verb bouhr, to 'roll*; 
hence lit. ‘ to roll one’s life along gently and 
so to oat in order to bo able to do tliis. The 
meanings under (b) and 2 are extended uses. 

(а) L’pbro gagno pas lourd (‘ does 
not earn much ’). La m^ro ost 
malade avec 1’ petit fr^ro. Alors, y 
a gu^ro h boulotter (A. Liohten- 
BERGER, Mon petit Trott). 

(б) Et quaiid co sorait, I’argont 
quo je t’apporte aujourd’hui, 9a sora 
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tou jours autant que je ne bouloUerai 
pas (A. Salmon, G'est une belle 
mu I), 

^2. To get on, rub along, jog along, to be in 
good bealtb, to prosper — e.g. Comment 
ga va4-il ? — Qa boulotte, How are you 
getting on ? — ^All right. 

Est-ce qu’il avance, votre livre ? 
— Qa boulotte^ ga boulotte. ... Je 
vous le Hrai un de ces jours (H. 
Bataille, L'Enchantement). 

See chouettement (Homains), voui 
(Bataille). 

bourn ! inter j. Denotes the sound caused 
by sudden shock, explosion, etc. — e.g. 
Vn livre mUst tombe bourn sur la tete, 
A book fell down, bang on my head. 
Bourn, voila / (waiter’s cry) Coming ! 
This word, which imitates the noise of a big 
drum, has become the cry by means of which 
a waiter informs his customer that he has 
heard his order and is getting ready to serve 
him. 

bouquet, n.m. Best part (kept for the 
end), crowning-piece, wind-up — e.g, 
garder {reserver) une chose pour le 
bouquet, to keep something to fiuiab 
up with (of speech or action, in a 
favourable or ironic sense). G^est (or 
Voild) le bouquet ! (ironical) That’s the 
limit ! That puts the tin hat on it ! 
That takes the biscuit ! 

By allusion to the bouquet ot * finishing-piecc ’ 
of a fireworks display — e.g. ‘ A Toccasion de 
ce feu d’ artifice le baron de Hautpcrtuis a 
imaging une pidce qui sera le bouquet, le clou 
(* chief attraction*) sensationnel de ces splcn- 
dides r6jouissances ’ (A. Allais, L* Affaire 
Blair eau). 

Je dis : “ Enlevez-moi.” — 5^, par 
exemple, cUst le bouquet ! Vous 
voulez que je vous enl^ve ? (G. 
CoTTBTBLiNB, Lcs BouUngrin). 

See s’empoigner (Halevy). 
bouquin, n.m. Book. 

From the Flemish boecHn, ‘little book', 
bouquiner, vb. intr. To go book-hunting, 
to rummage the book-stalls, to handle 
books (either to consult or to buy 
them), to pore over books, to read — 
e.g. II est toujours d bouquiner. He’s 
fond of hunting after old books or He’s 
a regular book- worm, 
bouquiniste, n.m. Dealer in second-hand 
books, keeper of second-hand book- 
stall. 

bourgeois, n.m. and adj. *1. Le bour- 
geois, The boss, ‘ guv’nor ’. Eh I dites 
done, bourgeois / I say, guv’nor ! Mon 
bourgeois, My husband, my old man. 


Ma (or La) bourgeoise. The wife, 
the missus, my old woman. 

Seulement Toine rigolait 
(‘ laughed ’), tandis que sa botir- 
geoise se fachait (Maupassant, 
Toine). 

2. Cela sent son bourgeois, is said of one 
who betrays a lack of elegance in 
manners or tastes, ‘ That smacks of 
vulgarity ’. 

3. Be mettre (Eire) en bourgeois, (of soldiers) 
To dress in plain clothes, in mufti, in 
civvies. 

Je me retoume et je vois devant 
moi mon lieutenant en bourgeois, le 
tuyau de potle (‘top-hat’) sur la 
tete, mais toujours bel homme dans 
sa redingote boutonn^e, avec le 
petit bout de ruban rouge (F. 
COPPBE, Le bon Crime). 
bourgeon, n.m. Pimple. 

Lit. “ bud *. 

bourgeonner, vb. intr. To break out in 
pimples — e.g. un nez bourgeonne, a red 
nose, (of a drunicard) a grog-blossomed 
nose. 

Lit. * to put forth buds *. 
bourlinguer, vb. intr. To work hard, to 
toil, to have a hard life. 

A nautical term (of unknown origin), said 
of a vessel tossed by high seas and tmable 
to advance, and so of sailors who ex- 
perience fatigue as a result of bad weather 
and the consequent long and arduous 
manceuvres (SAiN:fiAX, Langage parisien, 
p. 169). 

^bourrage de erdne, n.m. Lies, exaggera- 
tion, false and stupid statements, 
balderdash — e.g. Tout ga, e'est du 
bourrage de erdne, That’s all tosh, 
they’re codding us. 

The action of bourrer le erdne ; see cr&ne 1. 
*bourreur de erdne, n.m. One who bourre 
le erdne (see crane 1), applied particu- 
larly to folk (journalists, politicians, 
writers, etc.) who by their writings or 
speeches try to persuade people that all 
is well when the contrary is the case, 
bourrichon, n.m. Head. Only used in 
the phrases monter le bourrichon d quel- 
qu’un, to rouse a person, to work upon 
a person — e.g. On lui a monte le bour- 
richon contre moi. They have excited 
him against me — and se monter le bour- 
richon, to entertain strong illusions, to 
be too sanguine, to get excited, to 
work oneseS into a state — e.g. II se 
monte facilement le bourrichon, He 
easily gets excited or He ‘ kids ’ hipqself 
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easily. Ne te monte pas le bourriclion I 
Don’t kid yourself ! 

By comparison with a bourricJte, ‘hampor ^ 

‘ basket *. 

Je vous jure que je ne me monte 
pas le bourrichon, ayant do rexp6ri" 
once, helas ! (Dlaubebt, Correspond- 
ance). 

bourricot, 1. Donkey. 

The word comes from the vocabulary of the 
soldiers in Algeria, and is a borrowing from 
the Spanish borrico. Also spelt houmquot. 

Dn de ces tout petits iiues qui sont 
si communs en Algcrie et qu’on 
dosigno la-bas sous lo nom do bour- 
riquots (A. Daudet, Tartarin de 
Tarascon). 

Sco bout 1 (Richepin). 

2. Kxf-hif bourricot = kif-kif. 
bourrique, w.jf, 1. Old or bad horse, jado, 
nag, moke. 

Jbit. * she-ass ' ; from the Provonfal bourrico, 
fern, of botirric, * ass 

2. Pig-headed person, silly person, j ackass. 

3. Faire toiirner quelqxdnn en hourrique. 
To drive one crazy by dint of badgering. 

Jo vous dis quo cos gaillards-lii 
me feront toiirner en bourrique (G. 
CoTJBT3i)LiNE, Le Train de 8 h. 47). 

Ces enfants-lh me font tourner en 
bourrique . . . Ah ! positivomont ! 
(Gyp, Oeux qui s^enf . . .). 

*4, Policeman, police-spy, informer, nark. 

In this sense, tho word'belongs to the argot 
of the (tpoe/ie®, and was introduced hy analogy 
with its old synonym roussin, which was 
wrongly connected with tho name of tho 
animal (roussin d^Arcadie , ' Jerusalem pony 
"braying ass*), the real force of roussin in 
this application being ‘treacherous* (like 
people, according to popular belief, whose 
hair is red) (SainiSan, Langage parisien, 
p. 213). 

D’aiUours, pas d’incidont. Los 
bourriques qui folteaient dans les 
allies guettaient T occasion. Mais 
nous 6tions tranquilles comme 
Baptiste (see Appendix under 
Baptiste). Nous reluquions (‘ wore 
eyeing ’) les flours dos marronniers 
(J. Romaics, Le Vin blanc de la 
Villette), 

See paumej* (Carco). 
bourriquot, n.m, = bourricot. 
boursicoter, uh. mtr. {Disparaging) To 
speculate in a small way on ’Change, 
h'rom boursicot, standing for boursicaut, 
‘small purse*, and, by extension, ‘small 
savings *. The word also contains a hint of 
la Bourse^ the ‘ Stock Exchange *. 
bousillage, mm. Bungled, botched work. 
From botislller. 


boustifaille 

bousiller, vb. tr, 1. To do careless and 
clumsy work, to spoil, do badly, 
bungle, mess up, botch, jigger up. 
From bouse, ‘ cow's dung *. 

Elle perdait de plus en plus la 
main, olio bousillait Touvrage (Zola, 
UAssommoir). 

‘"2. To idll — e.g. II s'est fait bousiller. He’s 
boon done in. He’s gone west. 

This i.s a military war-time extended use of 
tho verb. 

Si fetais bousiU(\ olio plourerait 
toutos les larmos do son corps (H. 
Baubitsse, Le Feu). 

*bousin, Ti.m. *1. Low tavern; disorderly 
house (lit and/?’y. — e.g. Ceffe maison est 
un vrai bousin. This houso is a regular 
bedlam). 

*2. Row, uproar, shindy — e.g. faire du 
bousifi, to be riotous, to kick up a row. 
Faire un bousin de tons les diablcs, To 
kick up a hell of a row. 

Originally denoted a sailors' debauch and 
particulaily tl\e low public-house where trhoir 
orgies take place ; tlien it was also applied 
to the noise and disorder which accom- 
pany such orgies. Tho word peiKsfcrated 
mto French bv way of the Korman 
dialect, which in its turn had borrowed it 
from the old English cant expression ‘ bows- 
ing (ken) i.e. low tavern, frcMpieniiOd by 
sailors (SAiNhANjAanyuj’/e ipanVica, p. 168). 

1. l^ien boiro ! s’oxclainait Sil- 
v^ro, mais c’ost scandaloux ! . . . 
Voiioz ! jo vais vous conduiro dans 
un choucUe (‘fine’) bouzin oi\ Ton 
pourra se rafra.tchir la boucho. — T1 
les . conduisit an Oercle (‘club’) 
militairo (M. Habby, La divine 
Chanson). 

2. JSh bion, on voil4 un bouzin ! 
s’exclama lo chef du materiel, e’est 
inout I (G. CoTJETELiNis, Les liorids- 
de-Cuir). 

*bousingot, n.m. = bousin 1- 

Soe nez 1 (Zola). 

boussole, n.f. Head, nut — e.g. Ferdre la 
boussole, To lose one’s head, to be 
crazy, daft, to bo all at sea. 

Lit. ‘compass* (showing direction). Cp, 
perdre le nord, perdre la tramontane, 
boustifaille, mf* Rood, grub. 

A southern loan from the Lyonnais or 
Bauphinois dialect. Tho word Is an adapta- 
tion of bouffaille, * copious food ’ (ep, bouffer) 
(SainEax, Langage parlsien, p. 114). 

II nous apportait dos flours . . . 
ot de la boustifaille ot un panior 
de boutoilles do vin (J. Riohewn, 
Conies sans M oralc). 

See nez 3 (Zola). 
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boustifailler, vb. tr. and intr. To eat, feed, 
stuff. 

bout, 7i.m. 1. A bout. At an end, spent, 

exhausted — e.g. Je suis a bout, I am 
done for. Ma patience est a bout. My 
patience is exhausted. Eire a bout de 
forces (de patience). To he exhausted, 
done up (quite out of patience). 
Fousser quelqu^un d bout. To drive one 
to extremes, to exasperate, to provoke 
beyond endurance. 

Je rCen ^eux plus (‘I am done 
up ’), repliqua Thomme, et le bour- 
nquot (‘ donkey ’) est d bout ( ex- 
hausted ’) (J. Biciiepin, Miarha). 

C’est que, vois-tu, je no peux plus 
supporter cette vie-la, je ne peux 
plus. Je te jure quo je suis d bout 
de forces ! ( J. LemaItiie, Le Depute 
Leveau). 

Tu sais qu’un poltron pousse d 
bout devient un heros (P. MffitiMiiE, 
La Jacquerie). 

See but (Baudot), carottage (Ber- 
ennes), cran 3 (G^). 

2. A bout portant. Point-blank (lit. and 

JTiom the expression tirer d bout 'portant 
(formerly d bout touchant\, i.e. to fire with the 
end of the weapon touching the object aimed 
at. 

Uno vingtaine de millo hommes 
nous fusillaient, d bout portant, il 
faisait chaud ! (L. Clabel, Pierre 
Patient). 

3. A tout bout de champ. Every time 
one has the chance, at every turn, 
on every occasion, continually. 
Originally used of place ; ht. ‘ at every field- 
end'*. 

Quo diable font fait ces pauvros 
gens d’esprit pour que tu les mal- 
traitos d tout bout de champ ? (T. 
Gautier, Jean et Jeannette). 

4. Au bout du compte, After all, when all 
is said and done, in the end, finally. 
Cp. fin 3. 

L%t. ' at the end of the account ’, when every- 
thing has been counted up. 

Uno croix, voyons. ... 11 y on 
a uno sur presque toutes les tombes, 
et, au bout du compte, tu n’es pas 
bion sur qu’il n’y ait pas do bon 
Biou (P. CopbAe, XJn Enterrement 
civil). 

5. O'est (tout) le bout du monde. That is 
the (very) utmost, It cannot be more 
than that — e.g. SHI a trente ans, c^est 
tout le bout du monde or OHst tout le 


bout du monde sHl a trente a7is, He is 
barely thirty, at the very outside. Si 
vous obtenez dix francs, c' est le bout du 
monde. If you get ten francs, if s the 
utmost, You will get ten francs at tho 
very outside. 

Lit. ‘ It is the very end (of space, not time) of 
the world i.e. the extreme point, the utter- 
most limit. 

M’est avis que si M. de Virevieille 
laisse quinze mille francs de rente h 
sa petite ni^ce, ce sera le bout du 
mo^e (V. Cherbuliez, UIdee de 
Jean THerol). 

6. Du bout des Uvres. This phrase (lit. 

‘ with the end of one’s lips ’, i.e. scarce- 
ly moving them) is used with various 
verbs in the sense of ‘ unwillingly % ‘ in 
a forced or constrained manner ’ — e.g. 
accorder (prier, parler, promettre) du 
bout des Uvres, to grant (beg, speak, 
promise) in a forced manner. Manger 
du bout des Uvres (or des dents). To 
nibble at one’s food, to play with one’s 
food, to eat without an appetite. Eire 
du bout des Uvres (or des dents). To 
laugh in a forced manner, to give a 
forced laugh, to smile a sickly smile, to 
laugh on the wrong side of one’s mouth. 

Du bout des Uvres, il lui dit simple- 
ment, en sortant de table : — Je vais 
chez un de mes camarades. Je 
serai rentr6 pour le diner (L. 
Belarue-Mardrus, Douce MoiUi). 

Je vous ai rdpondu : AUons 
diner, nous ferons quelque chose le 
soir. Eh bien I no%bs n^avons mange 
que du bout des Uvres et nous ne 
demandions qu’a aller nous coucher 
(H. Becque, Les Gorheaux). 

7. Eire (or Se trouver) au bout de son latin 
or de son rouleau. To be at one’s wits’ 
end, to bo at the end of one’s resources, 
of one’s tether, not to know what to 
do (or say) next, to be nonplussed. 

The first expression alludes to the custom 
among students in the Middle Ages of carrying 
on debates in Latin ; when an orator was at a 
loss for words he was said to be au bout do son 
latin. The second is a variant of au bout de 
son rdlet, a diminutive of reSZa, hence ‘ to be at 
the end of one’s rdle or part ‘ to have said 
all one has to say 

Birotteau se trouvait au bout de son 
latin ; il avait us6 tous ses artifices 
pour lui d6rober la connaissance des 
symptdmes de sa g^ne (Balzac, 
CSsar Birotteau). 

Seulement, je te I’ai dit avant- 
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kier, ye suis au bout de mon rouleau, 
Demain, si je ne suis ronfloue (‘ set 
afloat again ’), j’4clioue au port (V. 
MARatTERiTTB, La GarQoune). 

8. Eire iconome de bouts de chmdeUe(s) 
or Eaire des iconomies de bouts de 
chandeUe{s)f To exercise cheeseparing 
economy, to be peimy-wiso and 
pound-foolish, to spoil the ship for a 
ha’porth of tar. 

TMs expression alludes to the times -wten 
people had to be very sparing with candles 
and did not waste even the ends. Later, 
when other modes of lighting wore in- 
vented, une iconomie de bouts de ckandelles 
became sjnaonymous with ‘ mean, sordid 
economy*. 

9. Joindre les deux bout. To make ends 
meet. 

Lit. * to join the two ends by allusion to a 
rope or string which is just long enough to 
go round and tie up au object. 

Lo conseil do fabrique (‘ vestry- 
board ’) doit avoir assez de peine a 
joindre les deux bouts (F. CoppIse, 
XJn Accident). 

See diable 16 (Balzac). 

10. {Jusqu')au bout des doigts. To the 
very finger-tips, every inch — o.g, avoir 
de V esprit (jiisqu^)au bout des doigts (or 
des angles), To be extremely witty, to 
be witty to the tips of one’s fingers. 

Et c’dtait vrai qu’il 4tait un 
gentleman irr4prochable, anglais, 
comme je Tai dit, jusgu’au bout des 
angles (0. FarriIire, Quaiorze Eis- 
toires de Soldats). 

11. Laisser passer (or Laisser voir or 
Montrer) le bout de Voreille, To show 
one’s ignorance or one’s true character, 
to betray oneself, to show tho cloven 
hoof. 

Lit. ‘ to show the tip of one's car ' ; an allusion 
to the ass in the fable who dressed himself in 
a lion's skin but was betrayed by his long 
ears. 

12. Mener guelqu^un par le bout du nez (or 
par le nez), To domineer a person — 
e.g. Sa femme le mene par le bout du nez, 
He is henpecked. 

By allusion to an animal (e.g. a bull) which is 
led by a rope fastened to a ring in its nostril. 

Vous n’etes qu’un nigaud (‘ boo- 
by ’). Vous vous laissez mener par 
votre femme par le bout du nez 
(Bb-ibux, Le Bourgeois aux GJiaynps), 
*13. Mettre les bouts de bois or les hois. To 
be ofi, to cut and run, to do a guy. 
Military slang during the War ; the legs are 
jocularly compared to ‘ wooden stumps I 

14. Ne savoir par quel bout prendre quel- 1 
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qidun — e.g. On. ne salt par quel bout le 
prendre. It is difficult to know how to 
deal with him. 

En vorite, on ne salt par quel bout 
la prendre. . . . Quo pout-elle done 
avoir, dans le corps, poxir dtre tou- 
jours dans un tel etat d’irritation ? 
(0. MiRBEAir, TjC Journal d\ine 
Femme de Ghambre). 

16. Pousser quelqidun un bout {de cJiemin) 
— o.g. Puis-je vous pousser un bout? 
Can I give you a lift ? or May I walk 
part of tho way with you ? 

Tu viens avec moi, Vignerte, tu me 
pousseras un bout de cliemin (P. 
Benoit, Koenigsmark). 

10. Savoir quelque chose sur le bout du 
doigt. To know something perfectly, to 
have something at one’s fingers’ ends. 
This phrase assumed its meaning from the 
fact that tho kindred expression au bout des 
doigts (see 10) came to have the torco of a 
superlative, synonymous with ' easily 
* without difllculty 

17. Tenir le haut (or bon) bout, To have tho 
whip hand, to rule tho roost. 

3?rom tho expression tenir le haut bout de la 
table * to sit at the top end (i.e. tho place of 
honour) of a table *. 

Seo mistouflle 2 (Champsaur). 

18. Un bout dc . . ., A little bit of . . 

a short . . . — o.g. icrlre un bout de 
lettre, to writo a lino or two. Un bout 
de chemin, A little bit oX tho way. 
Faire un bout de toilette, To make a 
hurried toilette, to dress up a bit. Cfn. 
petit bout dLiomme, An undersized man. 

Elio mangeait au rofcctoiro h la 
table des bonnes samrs, ot faisait 
avec oUcs, apr4s lo repas, un petit 
bout de causette (‘a little chat’) 
avant do remontor ii son ouvrago 
(Fiatjbert, Madame Bovary). 

bouteille, n.f. 1. Avoir de la bouteilh, To 
have flavour, aroma, to bo fruity. 
Originally used of wines which have been 
bottled for a long time, then by extension of 
things which, like old wine, are rich and full- 
ilavourcd. 

Oar le colonel Bramble n’aimo 
quo les spectacles familiers ot los 
plaisantorios qui ont de la bouteille 
(A. Maxjbois, Les Silences du Colonel 
Bramble), 

2, G^est la bouteille d Veiicre, It is a very 
obscure business. There is no making 
anything of it. It is a complicated case, 
a regular mystery, a confused business, 
It is as clear as mud. One cannot make 
head or tail of it. 
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The phrase is said of any mysterious, incom- 
prehensible affair, impossible to see through. 

Le ccbut des femmes, c^est la 
bouteille a Vencre (R. Cooltjs, Les 
Bleus). 

bonte-en-train, n.m. G^est un vrai (or 
veritable) bonte-en-train^ He is full of 
‘ go a very jolly fellow, the very life 
and soul of a party. 

Lit. one who puts the others in high spirits ; 
made up from houte (from the old verb 
houter == mettre) + en + train. 
boutique, n.f. 1. House, establishment, 
institution (especially in a disparaging 
sense) — e.g. Quelle boutique ! What a 
‘ shop ’ ! What a hole ! Cp. boite 1. 

L’ employe lui coupa la parole 
(‘interrupted him’). . . . ^Benai 
assez de (‘I’m fed up with ’) votre 
boutique > ’ (Maupassant, Bel-Ami). 
2. Toute la boutique. Everything or every- 
one, the whole lot, the whole boiling, 
concern, show — e.g. Envoyer sauter 
toute la boutique. To chuck up the 
whole concern. , . . et toute la bou- 
tique, . . . and all the paraphernalia, 
. . . and the whole bag of tricks. Cp. 
bataclan. 

*3. Montrer toute m boutique. To expose 
one’s person, to make an indecent 
exliibition of one’s person. 

boutonn^, adj. G^est un honmie toujours 
boxttonne or II e^t toujours boutonne 
jusqidau menton. He is very close, very 
reserved, very uncommxmicative. 

Lit. ‘ close buttoned (to the chin) ’ ; i.c. 
concealing his thoughts or designs like a coat 
buttoned up to the neck hides the clothes 
beneath. 

*bouzm, n.m, — bousin. 

*boyautant, adj. Side-splitting, killing, 
screaming. 

From boyauter. 

Vise (‘Have a squint at’) les 
petits canards, r4pond Volpatte. 
11s sont boyaulants (H. Baebusse, 
Le Feu). 

*boyauter, se. To laugh heartily, to spHt 
one’s sides with laughter. 

Lit. ‘to shake up one’s boyaux*, ‘bowels’, 
with laughter. Cp. se bidonner. 
braise, n.f. *1. Bibs, oof, tin. 

A popular metaphorical appellation drawn 
from cooking: with braise ^ ‘embers’, ‘liye 
coal’, one keeps the pot boiling. 

Plus de braise, pas de quoi boire 
une goutte ! (‘ Ho cash left, not even 
to have a drink ! ’) (Zola, UAssom- 
moir). 

See flotte 2 (Hirsch). 


2. Etre sur la braise, To be on tenter- 
hooks. 

See also Appendix sub chat 1 and 
3. 

branche, n.f. 1. Avoir de la branche. To 
be elegant, distinguished-looking, to 
have dash. 

Lit. ‘to be of noble descent’, by allusion to 
one's genealogical ‘ branch Gyp uses the 
adjective branchu with the above force ; 
Maurice Ponnay has brancM. 

Par exemple, il a de la branche, le 
vieux ! . . . Ah ! il rdy a 'pas d 
dire I (‘There’s no denying it!’). 
... Ilena! . . . Le Marquis est, 
k quatre-vingts ans, droit et mince 
comme un jeune homme (Gyp, La 
Oinguette). 

2. Ma vieille (or Mon ancienne) branche, 
term of affection between men — old 
bean, old fellow, old cock. 

Implying that an old friend is as closely 
attached as a branch to a tree. 

Bonjour, mon ancienne branche ! 
Est-ce qu’on dit encore §a a Paris ? 
(E. DE (Sroisset, UJ^pervier). 

branle, n.m. 1. Mettre en branle or 
Bonner le branle d, (of persons or 
things) To set a-going, to set in motion. 
Lit. ‘to set swinging’. 

2. Ouvrir or Mener le branle. To set the 
ball going, to take the lead (in). 

This phrase originates in the branle or 
brarde gai, an old-fashioned dance led by a 
couple whose movements are repeated by the 
following couples. 

Lo due fut stupefait a sa vue au 
point d’en perdre la parole, et e’est 
lui-meme qui dut ouvrir le branle en 
disant : — Monsieur le due m’a fait 
demander (A. Heemant, Gadet de 
Goutras). 

braque, odj. Crazy, barmy, daft. 

Lit. ‘ brach *, ‘ pointer ’. 

Un grand et maigre garden, aux 
cheveux incultes, tout de noir vetu, 
tres rap6, Fair un pen braque (E. 
CoppIje, La petite Papetiere). 

bras, n.m. 1. A tour de bras or A bras 
raccourci. With all one’s might, with 
might and main, violently, vigorously. 
These expressions are used with verbs like 
haUre, fra^pper ; the first indicates that the 
arm rises and falls uninterruptedly, thus 
describing a tour or * circle ’ ; the second 
implies that the arm is bent and extended 
{lit. ‘ foreshortened ’) in order to hit more 
forcibly. 

Il ouvre son ^pinette et tape 
dessus d tour de bras : un vacarme k 
ne pas entendre Bieu toimer ! (V, 
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Cherbitliez, Aventura de Ladislas 
BoUhi). 

2. Avoir le bras long, (fig.) To have great 
infiuence, great credit. 

3. Avoir les bras rompus. To be over- 
whelmed with fatigue. 

4. Bras dessus, bras dessous, Arm-iix-arm. 

Et, bras dessus, bras dessotis, 
lagers comme nos esoarcelles (‘ wal- 
lets ‘purses’), nous nous mimes 
en route pour le Quartier-Latin (A. 
Datjdet, Le petit Chose), 

5. Gasser (or Couper or Bompre) bras et 
jambes d guelquhm — e.g. Gela me casse 
{me coupe, me rompt) bras ct jambes. 
That astounds, staggers, flabbergasts 
me. 

Cette revelation kii cassa bras et 
jambes I’^gal d’uno volde de coups 
do triquo (‘ cudgel ’) (G. Cottrte- 
LINE, Boubouroche). 

6. Les bras m^en tombent, I am struck 
dumb with surprise, I am aghast, 
astounded. Similarly Los bras m^en 
sont tonibes, 1 was astounded, amazed, 
etc. 

qrcat snr prise Is sometimes expressed by the 
p:estaro of letting the arms fall along the sides, 
as if one were bereft of all strength. 

Et alors, on raoonto quo la 
promi^ro fois qu’ollo s’est vuo comme 
9a dans uno glace . . . — Bile n^cn 
revenait pas (‘ She could not got 
over it ’). — Les bras lui en sosvt 
tombis (H. Lavbdan, Nocturnes), 

7. Saisir (or Prendre) quelquhm d bras le 
corps. To seize some one round the 
waist (o.g. in a struggle). 

Alors, Eleude la prit d bras le corps 
et la porta dans la voiture (JT. 
Bioheeik, Miarha). 

8. Bur les bras (fig.) — e.g. Avoir sur les 
bras, (of things and persons) To have 
on one’s hands, to have to support, to 
bo troubled, encumbered with. Avoir 
beaucoup d’affaires sur les bras, To bo 
very busy indeed, to have many con- 
cerns in hand. Avoir phisieurs en- 
fants sur les bras, To bo burdened with 
several children. Be mettre' (or B’at- 
tirer) sur les bras, To bring upon one- 
self. 

II fallait survoillor, crier, punir. 
. . . J’avais tout le college sur les 
bras. CAtait terrible (A. DAtrUET, 
Le petit Chose). 

hredouille, adj* Bevenir hredouille, (of 


bretoimant 

sportsmen) To return mth an empty 
bag ; (generally) to return empty- 
handed, disappointed, to have made 
an unsuccessful attempt, to come back 
as one went. Lire brcdouillc. To be 
beaten, to have failed completely. 
Be couchcr brcdouillc. To go to bod 
suppcrlcss. 

From the verb bredouiller {lit. ‘to sputter 
* to stammer ') in its figurative sense of ‘ to bo 
in a predicament". 

[Is’en retournait, ponaud (‘ sheep- 
ish ’) comme un chasseur qui revient 
hredouille (E. Bod, U Incendie). 
brolique-breloque, adv. Without order, in 
confusion. 

An imitative expression, consisting of the 
repetition of tho same word with a slight 
modlflcation in the ending; cp. do brie et 
de hroc, cahin-caha^ etc. 
breloque, n.f, Battre la braloque, {fig.) To 
talk at random, to ramble. 

Breloque denotes jirimarJy a Hriiikot’ or 
‘ chann ’ hung at th(' end of a nhbnn or 
watch-chain. By analogy with tho dangling 
motion of such o))j('(’ts, the expression battre 
la breloque was appluMl to the jerky signal 
sounded on the drums to give soldiers the 
order to disperse, and i^lu-n figuratively with 
the above meaning. 

Ton imagination est livreo a ello- 
* memc, cllo bad la breloque, et suit 
son propro train, qui csb naturelle- 
ment vortigiuoux (A. Bermant, 
Coutras, Boldat). 

Mais nous haftous la breloque, 
rovenons k la question ( H. Layjsd an. 
Nocturnes). 

’“breme, n.f. Playing-card, — o.g. Manicr 
les hrenies. To play cards. Maqulller 
les bremes, To bo a cardsharpor, to 
"fake tho bi’oadsh 
TAt. ‘bream", a Hat fish, 
bretonnant, adj. Is said of those parts of 
Brittany and of those Bretons who 
have preserved their old language and 
primitive customs — o.g. tin Breton 
bretonnant, la Bretagne bretonnante, 

Pont-rx\hhe est la vlllo la plus 
bretonno do toute cetto Bretagne 
bretonnante qui va do la pointo du 
Baz au Morbihan (Maupassant, Un 
Fils), 

By analogy with tho phrase meuUcsmeuhlanU, 
‘household furnliiiro", there has arisen a 
construction in which we Hud names of towns, 
countries and peoples coupled with an 
adjective formed from the present participle 
of a flotitious vorl) — o.g. un Breton bretonnant, 
la Bretagne bretomiante, un(e) ParUien{ne) 
vceri8iennant{e) ytkiotiil Parisian, one who knows 
the town and life of l^aris; un IHamand 
flamingant, a Fleming of tho old stock, who 
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acts as a true patriot. Similarly with certain 
nouns denoting condition or status, in which 
case the adjective stresses, as it were, the 
connotation of the noun — e.g. un bourgeois 
bourgeoisant) i.e. a bourgeois who has all the 
qualities and detects of his class. 

brie. i)c brie et de broo. By hook or crook 
— e.g. faire sa fortune de brie et de broc, 
to make one’s iortnne by hook or crook. 
This imitative expression is said of anythmg 
winch IS composed of bits and pieces picked 
up anywhere , here and there. Op. bnc-d-brac, 

‘ odds and ends for sale 

J’ai su, un pen de brie et de hroc^ 
toutes tes anciennes histoires avec 
Costard (H. Lavedan, Le nouveau 
Jeu). 

*brich(e)ton^ n.m. Bread. 

Military slang ; a diminutive of the Norman 
word brichet, a loaf of one or two pounds, 
specially made for shepherds. 

bricole, n.f. Trifle, odd job. 

II lui restait k poser un chapiteau 
de olieminde, une bricole de rien du 
tout (Zola, L^Assommoir), 

Tu n’es cependant pas encore sur 
la paille ? (‘ reduced to beggary ’). 
C’est tr^s beau chez toi, sais-tu ? 
En voil^ des bibelots ! — Peuh ! des 
petites bricolea bien ordinaires. 
fait de Feflet, comme 9 a, parce que 
j’ai du gout, mais on n’en retirerait 
pas grand’chose (H. Lavedan, Leur 
Gmur). 

bricoler, vh, mtr. To do odd jobs, to 
potter about, to be a Jack-of -all- 
trades. 

II 6 tait tantdt une chose, tantdt 
unc autre, on general a pen pr^s 
rien : il bricolait, ce qui ne con- 
stitute pas une profession tres dofinie 
(C. Eark^jee, Quatorze Histoires de 
Soldats). 

brMej n.f, 1. A toute bride or A bride 
abattue. At full speed (lit. and jig.) 

2 . Mettre (or Laisser) la bride sur le cou d 
quelqu^un or Ldcher la bride a quelqu'un. 
To give some one full liberty, to let one 
do what he likes. 

By allusion to a horse which is given the rein. 
L’id6e qu’il lui laissait trop la 
bride sur le cou (‘ that he was giving 
her too much rope ’) lui vint (P. 
MAROtTEEtTTE, L' Embusqui). 

3 . 'Tenir la bride haute d quelqu^un or 
Tenir quelqu'un en bride. To keep one 
under restraint, to keep a tight rein on 
some one. 

By allusion to a horse on a tight rein. 

*brif(f)e, n.f. Eood, grub. 

See brif(f)er. 
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Ils n’echang^rent plus une parole 
tant que dura la hriffe (J. K. Huys- 
MANS, Les 8murs Vatard). 

*brif(f)er, vb. tr, and intr. To eat, feed, 
scorf. 

An archaism which has survived in popular 
speech. Bnfer (for bijrer) cp. Provencal 
bifra and brifa ~ bdfrer) is attested as early 
as the thirteenth century (by its derivative 
brifaud, ‘glutton’). 

Julie, dites k mon mari qu’il se 
patine (‘ to get a move on ’), parce 
que j’ai une envie de briffer qui 
ferait pleurer un enfant de dix mois 
(P. Vebee, Les Rentrees). 
*brif(f)eton, n.m. Bread, 
brigand, n.m. Sometimes nsed familiarly 
as a term of friendly reproach — e.g. 
Vieux brigand I You old scamp. Mon 
brigand de neveu. My rascally nephew, 
brimade, n.f. Practical joke, rag. 

See brimer. 

brimbal(l)er, vb. tr. To carry about, to 
cart about. 

Lit. ‘to cause to oscillate’, *to ring (bells),’ 
According to the D.G., the origin of this 
word is uncertain, although the existence of 
bringuebale by the side of brimbale might 
incline one to take brimbaUr as an abbrevia- 
. tion of bringuebaler, and bringuebaler as an. 
arbitrarily formed compound from the Pro- 
vencal bringa, ‘to leap’, and the Prenoh 
bailer, ‘ to dance ’ . Sainean {Sources indigenes, 
II, p. 14) sees in brimballer an adaptation of 
bim-ban ' meant to imitate the sound of bells 
in motion. As for the synonym brinquebaUer, 
he thinks it is due to the analogical influ- 
ence of the old verb tringueballer, ‘ to rmg 
bells’. 

II brimballa peu k peu, le matin, 
son mobilier et ses hardes (^ clothes ’) 
(J. K. Huysmans, Les8oeurs Vatard). 
brimer, vb. tr. To annoy, bully, rag. 

This verb, applied especially to the practical 
and often cruel jokes played on new-comers 
in the army or in the military schools, is a 
provincialism : at Maycmie brimer is ‘ to 
beat’, ‘to torment’, ‘to punish’ (from 
hrime, ‘lash of a whip’) (SainEan, Langage 
■parisien, p. 441). Some see in it a dialectal 
pronunciation of brumer, ‘to he misty ’(cp. 
the Americanism ‘to haze’). 

Comment empechor un president 
ou un expert de favoriser qui leur 
plait et brimer les autres (R. Doe- 
GEiiss, Le Riveil des Morts). 
brin, n.m. 1. Un beau brin defiUe, A fine 
slip of a girl, a bit of all right. Un 
beau brin djhomme, A tall, weU-set 
man. 

By analogy with un beau brin dlarbre, ‘ a tall 
straight tree’. 

II se sentait venir une petite 
amiti6 pour une ni^ce du p4>re Cail- 
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laud qui s’appelait Madelon et qui 
6tait un hmu hrin de fille (G. Sakd, 
La petite Fadette). 

2. XJn brm (de), A bit, a little — e.g. II n'y 
a pas m brm de vent. There is not a 
breath of wind. Attendez un hrin. 
Wait a bit. Cp. bout 18. 

L'lL ‘ blade (of grass) \ 

y a-t-il moyen de causer un hrin ? 
(‘ to have a little chat ’) demanda 
Stiemie (R. Bazin, De toute son Ame). 
See schloffer (Zola). 

brindes, n.f. pL Eire dans les brindes. To 
be drunk, tipsy. 

Brinde, an old word originally meaning a 
* glass for drinking a toast and then the toast 
itself, goes back, like the corresponding Italian 
bnndisi, to the dialectal German ich brvtig 
dir*s, lit. ‘ I bring it (the glass) to you i.o. 

‘ I drink this toast to you *. 
♦brindezingues, n.f. pi. Etre dans les 
brindezingues = Etre dans les brindes. 
One also linds etre brindezingue, etre en 
brindezingue. 

Probably a combination of brinde, and oizinc 
in the sense of * counter of public-house*. 
On s’4tait reuni pour porter uno 
sant6 au conjungo (‘ marriage ’), et 
non pour se mettre dans les brinde- 
zing lies (Zola, U Assommoir). 
bringue, n.f. TJne grande hringue, A taU, 
gawky girl or woman, big gawk. 

The word is the same as tho riding-school j 
term bringm, * ungainly horse *, and both are ' 
of provincial origin : in Berry, for example, 
hringue denotes both a ‘ jado * hack *, and a 
‘tall, ungainly woman’ (SainISian, Langage 
parisien, pp. 294-5). 

Madame Boche va leur donner 
cong6 (‘notice to quit ’), h ello et lii 
sa grande bringue de soeur (Zola, 
L"* Assommoir), 

bxiiiguebal(l)er or brinqueballer, vb. intr. 
To sway to and fro, to dangle, to 
bucket about the place. 

See note to briinbal(l)er. 

La malhourouso jambe pendait, 
bringmbalait, comme un membro 
de pantin mal ajust6 (G. Duhamel, 
Civilisation). 

bxio, n.m. Avoir du brio, To have spMt, 
dash, a dashing style. 

Properly a musical term ,* from the Italian 
brio, ‘animation*. 

See crachoir (Courteline). 
brioche, n.f. Faire une brioche To make 
a blunder. 

Lit. a kind of cako. Tho story goes that tho 
musicians of tho Op4ra fixed a fine for each 
mistake made and the proceeds went to buy 
a brioche which was eaten in common. Tho 
public madef un of this practice, and used to 


say II fait une brioche whenever a mistake 
was made. Tho custom disappeared, but the 
saying remained. 

*brique, n.f. Manger (or Bovffer) des 
briquets. To have nothing to eat. 

J’ai pas a moplaindre, 9 a va- . . . 
J’suis un homme, et e’est pas 
d’avoir boiijfe des briques, tu peux 
m’eroiro (Jb\ Cargo, Les Innocents). 

briquet, 7i..m. Battre la briquet. To knock 
one’s ankles together as one walks. 

Lit. ‘ to strike Hint and steel ’ (to obtain a 
light). 

Tu cs encore belle au clair do liino, 
puisquo cot inlirme qui se met deux 
paletots. Tun siir T autre, bat Ic 
briquet pour te rattrapor quand tu 
eniiles (‘ walk down ’) lo boulevard 
(J. K. Huysmans, Les Bmirs 
Vatard), 

briscard, njm. Old soldier, veteran. 

Lit. one with brisques, ‘ long-service stripes *. 

blisses, 7b. f. pi. 1. Suivre les brisecs de 
qaclqidwn. To follow in some one’s 
footsteps, to follow some one’s exam- 
ple, to take a leaf out of some one’s 
book. 

Brisdes (from briser, ‘ to break ’) are small 
branches broken from trees and dropped by 
the hunter on the ground to mark the lair or 
track of a beast. 

2. Alter (or Courir or Marcher) siir les 
bris(>es de qiielqidnn, To try to oust 
some one, to compote with, enter into 
rivalry with, pursue the same game as, 
poach on some one’s preserves. 

The implication is that one hunter takes 
advantage of the brisdes left by another. 

Jo croyais, jo vous I’ai dit, quo 
vous aviez des vuos sur olio ; alors 
jo no voulais pas 7rm'cher sur vos 
brisces (M. Arland, Lcs Arfics en 
Feme). 

brisex, vb. intr. B7'iso7is Id I Let us liave 
no more of that. That will do, Let us 
drop tho subject. Let us leave off, 
Enough of that. 

Enii)tical for lirisons cetentretien Id, * Let us 
break off this conversation *. 

Elio fft avec son eventail un geste 
qui signihait : assoz, briso7bS Id ! ( ¥. 
Cherbuliez, VAveniure de Lad Idas 
Bolski). 

bxisquard or bxisquart, n.m. ™ briseaxd, 

bxisque, n.m. or /. U71 vieux (or Une 

vieille) brisque = bxiscaxd. 

bxochette, n.f. J^lever qiielqu^m d la 
brochette. To bring some one up daintily, 
tenderly, with too much care. 

Properly ‘ to bring up a bird by hand % 
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brochette denoting a Uttle stick used for push- 
ing the food into the beaks of young birds, 
broder, vb. intr. To exaggerate, to 
romance, to draw tlie long bow. 

Lit. ‘to embroider*, and so to embellish, 
to amplify a story or account. The word 
is also applied to people who, when singing 
or playing, add embellishments of their own 
to the music. 

‘broquille, n.f. Minute. 

This word has passed into popular speech 
from the argot of thieves, and was used by 
the soldiers during the War. 

Bans cinq broquilles, si tu ne re- 
viens pas avec la lettre, c’est bibi qui 
monte la cherchcr (C. H. Hinson, 
Le Tigre et Goquelicot). 
bross^e, n.f. Thrashing, dressing down — 
e.g recevoir une brossee, to get a lick- 
ing. See brosser 1. 

brosser. 1. vb. tr. To thrash, give a 
licking, dressing down (to). 

Lit. ‘to brush*; cp. ‘to dust some one’s 
jacket for him *. 

2. Se brosser {le ventre). To go without 
food, and, by ^tension, to have to do 
without something desired — e.g. II 
faudra nous brosser {le ventre), We 
shall have to do without. We shall have 
to tighten our belts. Tu peux te 
brosser I Don’t you wish you may get 
it ! 

Se brosser le ventre was originally said of one 
who has finished a meal and brushes the 
crumbs off his person as he gets np, so that 
Vous 'pouvez vous brosser le ventre implies : 
Your meal is over, you will get no more; 
shake your serviette and be off. 

Elio avait lo cocur tout gonfle, en 
ne voulant pas avouer qp^elle se bros- 
sait le ventre depuis la veille (Zola, 
V Assommoir). 

brouillamini, n.m. Disorder, muddle, 
confusion. 

A corruption by popular etymology of the 
Latin genitive formula boli arimmi, formerly 
used m medical recipes (in ITrench bol 
d’Armdnie, a kind of reddish clayey earth 
sent from the East). Under the influence 
of brouiUer, ‘ to mix ‘ to jumble *, the word 
came to denote ‘ confusion *. 
broudlard, n.m. Eire dans lea brouilUirds, 
To be drxmk. 

brouille, w./. Disagreement, coolness, tiff 
— o.g. &tre en brouille avec quelqu^un, to 
have fallen out with a person. 11 y a 
brouille entre eux. They have had a tiff, 
brouiller, se. Se brouiller {avec) or Eire 
brouille {avec). To quarrel, fall out, 
have a tiff (with). Can also be used 
with abstract nouns — e.g. se brouiller 
avec la justice, to get into trouble with 
the law (i.e. to he imprisoned, fined, 


etc.). II est brouille avec la veriti, He 
is a bar {lit. ‘ he has fallen out with, 
will have nothing to do with, the 
truth ’). 

On avait invite tons les parents 
des deux families, on s’etait raccom- 
mode avec les amis brouilles, on avait 
ecrit k des connaissances perdues de 
vue depuis longtemps (Flaubert, 
Madame Bovary). 

See diable B (Courtehne). 
brouta, n.m. Speech. 

Slang of the school of Saint Cyr ; from the 
name of a former professor there, Brouta, an 
excellent orator. See laius. 
broutasser, vb. intr. To make a speech. 
Erom brouta. 

bruit, n.m. II n'est bruit que de . . ., 
People talk of nothing but . . The 
talk is all about . . . 

Lit. ‘ there is noise (i.e. rumour, report) only 

of . . 

II n^itait bruit dans la ville que 
des amours de la belle Irma avec 
Tofficier (Maupassant, Le Lit 29). 
brdle, adj. Eire brUle, To be done* for, 
finished, bust up, to be known, found 
out (so that one can no longer carry 
on one’s activities, e.g. as a swindler, 
sharper, borrower, etc.). 

Lit. ‘ to be burnt *. JBnller un agent amongst 
thieves or criminals means that a policeman’s 
disguise has been seen through, and the 
policeman is then said to be brOM. The use 
of the word in the above sense may have been 
borrowed from certain games of cards in 
which dtre briM denotes that a player is out 
of the game through having exceeded a 
certain number of points. 

Je ne puis plus emprunter, je suis 
briZU partout (R. Coolus, Les Bleus). 
See balai 2 (Maupassant), 
brfile-gueule, n.m. Pipe with short stem, 
cutty. 

brfile-pourpoint, adv. Point-blank (liu 
and jig.). 

Properly to fire at such close quarters that the 
shot burns the pourpoint, ‘ doublet ’ , ‘ jerkin ’. 

C’est une effroyable et admirable 
chose qu’un incendie vu d brUle- 
pourpoint {‘ at close quarters ’) 
(V. Huao, Le RMn). 

Je suis mourante, et vous me 
brutalisez do compliments d brMe- 
pourpoint sur ma fraicheur et mon 
air de sant6 (T. Gautier, Jean et 
J eanneite). 

brffler. 1. vb. tr. To pass through with- 
out stopping — e.g. brUler une station 
(of a train,) brMer une 6tape, to pass 
through a halting-place. The verb 
F 
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can be used ilins with, the name of a 
place. 

Son mari revenait d’Espagno 
d’une senle traite : il avait brMe 
Bordeaux ou il devait se reposor 
uno demi-journce (H. Bordeaux, 
UJ^cran bris4). 

Comme nous avions perdu un peu 
de temps, le capitaino rosolut do 
brMer Alm^ria et de pousser tout 
d’un trait jusqu’a Carthagdne (T. 
Gautier, Voyage en JSspagne). 

2. vb, intr. To be very near finding it 
(i.e. the hidden thing or solution in 
such games as ‘ hunt the thimble ’, 
etc.), to be ‘ hot ’ or ‘ burning \ 

Devinez ! — Je veux bien, dit 
Rouletabille, je commence : Mcs- 
siem-s, il ne vous restait point de 
provisions ? — ^Aucune ! — Vousn’etcs 
pas sortis do la karakoulc ? — ^Nous 
n’on sommcs pas sortis ! — Ces 
provisions 6taient done dans la kara- 
koule sans quo nous le sachions ? 
— Il briXlel fit La Oandeui* (G. 
Leroux, Le Chateau noir). 

brune, n,f> ^ (or 8ur) la brune, Towards 
dusk. Cp. entre chien et lou^ under 
chien 14. 

La brune ia used In the countryside for * dusk’ , 
for the time when il commence d fairs brun. 

Ils s’assirent, d la brune, dans la 
salle enfumde d’uno gargote (‘ low 
eating-house ’) de la rue Mont- 
martre (A. Franob, Jocaste). 

Bruxelles, proper name. Filer sur Brux- 
elles = Filer en Belgique. 

Lit. ■‘to make for Brussels’, 

Car vous pouvez oonfior un porte- 
feuille gonfld do billets do mille 
francs li tout hommo ainai v6bu ot 
coifid . . . sans que jamais — ou, 
du moins, I’acoident ost extrome- 
ment rare — Fhommo on drap gris 
bleu ait I’idee de filer sur Bruxelles 
par lo rapide (F. CoppIib, Les 
Fiances de Noel). 

*bu, adj. Brunlc, tipsy, tight. 

Past participle of boire, * to drink *. 

See nez 4 (Brieux), 

bfiehe, n.f 1. Stupid person, fathead, 
blocldioad. 

Lit. "log’. 

2. Bamasser une (or la) bUche, To fall 
down, to come a cropper, a mucker 
{lit. and fig.). 

Il a memo mis do I’argent dans 
des combinaisons impossibles pour 
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que j’y entre avec lui et que je 
ramasse la buche (R. Dorgel^is, 
Partir). 

bficher. 1. vb. tr. and intr. To work 
hard, plod, swot (at), grind (for an 
examination) — e.g. Il b^che smi latin 
(or son examen). He is swotting at his 
Latin* {or for his examination). Ce 
que fai buche pendant les vacances J 
How I swotted during the holidays ! 
School slang ; to woik like a " wood- 

cutter’. 

En bonnes cloves, vous avez 
biiche vos manuols (G. Reval, Les 
Sevriennes). 

*2. vb. tr. To strike, boat, baste. Se 
bUcher, To come to blows, to slip 
into one another. 

Lit. " to rough-hew a log of wood 
bficheur, n.m. and adj. Studious or hard- 
worldng person, a plodder, ^ swot ’ . 
Prom bftcher 1. 

buffet, n.m. *1. Stomach — e.g. Je n^ai 
rien d me mettre dans le buffet, I’ve 
nothing to put into my gullet, looker. 
J’ai le buffet vide. My bread-box is 
empty. 

Lit. "sideboard’, where the food is kept. 
Military slang. 

2. Danser devant le b uffet, To have nothing 
to eat. 

Et les pauvres metayers, quand 
viondra le moment do payor lour 
forme, ce sera la grand’ diablerie 
pour eux I — lU danseront devant le 
buffet, confirma Honord (E. Bad- 
MANX, La Fosse aux Lions). 
buisson, n.m. Fairs (or Trouver) budsson 
creux. To draw a blank, to find the 
bird flown. 

Idt. ‘ to llnd the bush empty Properly a 
hunting term. 

Mle en fut pour ses peincs f She 
had her trouble for nothing ’) ei fid 
buisson creux (V, CHERBirLiGZ, Miss 
Hovel). 

*burlingue, n.m. Office. 

Popular deformation of bureau. 
but, n.m. De but en blanc. Point-blank, 
abruptly, bluntly. 

Prom the ariillory i)hraae tirer de but en blanc, 
‘to fire point-blank’ {lit, to fire from the 
firing-place at the target, the blam being the 
white mark in the centre of th(^ target). 

Un jour, pousse d bout, j’allai 
trouver Roger, le mattro d’armes, 
ot, de but en blanc, jo lui ddclarai ma 
resolution do me mosuror avec le 
marquis (A. Daudet, Lepetit Chose). 
buverie, n.f. = beuverie. 
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<ja, 'pron. Familiar contraction of cela. 

1. Neuter cela, especially in tiio con- 
tracted form ga, and also ce, are often 
applied, mostly in farniliar speech, 
to persons already mentioned. With 
reference to grown-up persons, such a 
use generally has disparaging or con- 
temptuous force — ‘ that fellow ‘ that 
person ‘ such people ’ — but applied 
to children, it has not this implication 
and may even indicate sympathy, 
affection — e.g, a mother may say of 
her child Votis voyez comme on est 
attacMe d ga, 

Mais elle ! oh / U I Id ! ga n’a Fair 
de rien, c’est petit, c’est maigre ; eh 
hien ! c’est plus malfaisant qu’une 
fouine (‘ pole-cat ’) (Maupassant, 
Le Trou). 

Mais ces gens-1^, je m’en moque, 
ga n’existe pas (H. Bernstein, 
JSamson). 

2. The neuter ga or cela is often added in 
familiar speech to interrogatives like 
qui, quand, comment, pourquoi, ou, and 
to exclamations like bon, ^ bien, in 
order, as it were, to give a little more 
‘ body ’ to the reply. Its force is to 
represent the content of the statement 
to which the reply refers. 

On Fa tu6. — On ga ? — Dans la 
haie.— Quand ga ?— II y a trois 
jours. — ^Qui ga ? — Je no sais pas 
'(V. Hugo, Quatre-vingt4reize), 

Etes-vous bon ? — Oui. — ^Par ex- 
emple ? Une preuve ? — J’ai cinq 
chiens. — Beaux ? — Affreux. Dont 
trois ramasses dans la rue. — ^Bien, 
ga 1 (H. Lavedan, Leurs Soeurs). 

N.B. This appositive ga is so customary 
with the above-mentioned interroga- 
tives that it is often added even when 
there is really no need for such support. 

Oh ! quel bonheur 1 Vous m’en- 
l^verez ? Quand ga m’enl^verez- 
vous ? (Maupassant, BeUAmi), 

*3. Avoir de ga, like en avoir (see avoir 2), 
may vary in meaning according to the 
context, but its most frequent use is in 
the sense of ‘ to have money ‘ to 
be well off Cp. avoir de quoi ; see 
quoi 3 (6). 

4. O' est ga (cela), expresses approval, 
agreement That’s it, That’s right— 
e.g. Je prdparerai ce qu'il faut. — O' est 


cela. rU make the necessary prepara- 
tions. — That’s right. The emphatic 
form is O' est bien ga (cela). 

6. II n'y a que ga (cela) / There’s nothing 
like it ! 

Ah ! mes enfants, qu’il fait bon 
chez vous ! declara Therould assis 
par terre, le dos an poele. La 
famiUe, il n'y a que ga\ (B. et V. 
Marguebitte, Les Trongons dii 
Glaive). 

6. O' est toujours ga, elliptical for O' est 
toujours ga de gagnL See gagner 1 and 
autant 3. 

*7. Oomme ga (lit. ‘Like that’) is often 
added in popular speech as a kind of 
reservation — e.g. II m'a dit comme ga 
qu'il allait venir. 

*8. Faire ga — Faire V amour. See amour 2. 

! inter j. Ah /gd.t is used to arrest atten- 
tion or has the force of a protest. Its 
English equivalents are variable and 
will depend on the context: — Well, 
why, what, I say, oh ho ! etc. 

This Qd is an adverb of place, as in gd et Ul. 

Ah! gd! Mademoiselle . . . que 
croyoz-vous done ? . . . pour qui 
me pronez-vous done ? (0. Mm- 
BEAU, Le Journal d'une Femme de 
Ohambre). 

See lapin 4 (Hermant). 

’''cabane, n.J. Attiger la cabane : see 
I attiger 2. 

j cabinet, n.m. W.O. — e.g. Alter au cabinet. 
Elliptical for cabinet d’aisances. 
caboche, n.f Noddle, pate, nob — e.g. 
avoir la coboche dure, to be obstinate or 
thick-headed. 

A derivative from Lat. caput ; caboche is a 
Picard form of cabosse, ‘ cocoa-nut ’. 
cabosser, vb. tr. To dent, batter — e.g. 
Son chapeau est cabosse, His hat is 
battered. 

From bosse, ‘ hump % * dent ’ ; a borrowing 
from the Lyonnais vocabulary, in which it 
has the same meaning. 

Bidons cabosses, gamelles meur- 
tries, bouillottes sans anses (J. H. 
Huysmans, Marthe). 
cabot, n.m. 1. Dog, tyke, cur. 

Properly a small-sized dog, the meaning of 
the word in the Yonne district. In the 
Apjou and Lyons regions it denotes a mis- 
chievous little dog. . 

Son chien s’man^a avec des aboie- 
ments furieux dans les jambes de 
quelqu’un. Une voix sonore vitu- 
p6ra : — ^As-tu fiui, esp^e de sale 
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cahotl infect kleb (‘ dog ’ ; = deb) 
de bicot \ (M. Haery, La divine 
Chanson), 

*2. Corporal, lance-jack. 

Military slang; cp. chien 12. Also called 
cahji, a form due to the African troops who 
borrowed the suffix ji (or dgi^ gi) from the 
Algerian. 

C’est moi le cahot. Venez, on est 
cantonn6 an bout du patelin (‘ vil- 
lage ’) (R. DoRGBLtJS, Les Croix de 
Bois). 

3. = cabotin. 

cabotin, w.-m. Strolling-player, tbird-rate 
actor, mummer. 

This contemptuous expression for actors came 
into being in the early nineteenth century and 
is probably an allusion to cabot 1. Some 
think it may come from the verb caboter, * to 
ply in the coasting trade’, by a comparison 
between the actors who travel from town to 
town and the ships which ply from port to 
port- The noun is also applied, by extension, 
to public men who ‘ play to the gallery ’ in 
order to attract attention — e.g. les cabotins 
de la politique. 

cabotinagCjW.m. 1. Life or style of acting 
of a cabotin. 

2. Affectation, lack of sincerity, playing 
to the gallery. 

II releva sur moi un coil pitoyable. 
Sa main avait derange ses cbeveux. 
Pas d’apprSt, certes, en cette mim- 
ique. Je le savais incapable d’aucun 
cabotinage (R. Boylesvb, Souvenirs 
du Jardin detruit). 

caboulot, n.m. Little, low pubHc-liouse or 
restaurant. 

A provincial borrowing, meaning ‘little 
hovel * poor abode % in the Bresse district, 

caca, n.m, (ChiWs word) 1. Excre- 
ment — e.g. B air e caca. To do one’s jobs. 

2. C'est (du) caca, It’s dirty, nasty, dan- 
gerous (do not touch it) — e.g. Jetez 
cela, c^ est (du) caca. Throw that away, 
it’s dirty. 

cachet, n,m, 1. Avoir du cachet, (of things 
or persons) To have style, to be stylish. 
Equivalent to avoir un cachet de distinction, 
‘ to have the stamp of distinction ’. 

2. Courir le cachet, To give private lessons 
at the pupils’ residence. 

Tfiiis expression, which generally has disparag- 
ing force, implying that a person has to eke 
out his living by these means, arises from the 
custom according to which the father of a 
pupil handed to the teacher, at the end of 
each lesson, a little card bearing a cachet or 
stamp. After a certain number of lessons, 
the teacher would receive his fees in exchange 
for the cards. Thus the word cachet came 
to denote the card itself — e.g. donner des 
legons au cachet. 

Je saurai me tirer d'a^ffaire, Je 


trouverai, je courrai le cachet, s’il le 
faut (Bribux, La Femme settle). 
cacique, n.m, 1. Candidate at the top of 
the list at the ^cole Nor male Supir- 
ieure. 

2, Head-master. 

This humorous appellation is an allusion to 
the caciques, the old Mexican native chiefs. 
*cadavre, n.m. *’*1. Body — e.g, promener 
8071 cadavre, to lounge about. 

*2. Empty wine-bottle, 
cadet, n.m. C^est le cadet de mes soucis. 
That is the least of my troubles (cares), 
That is the last thing I worry about. 
Lit. * It is the youngest (hence the least) of my 
cares ’. 

Qu’on le croie ou non, est le cadet 
de mes soucis (AuaiEE et Sandeau, 
Le Qendre de M. Poirier). 

See assiette 2 (Coppde). 
cafard, n.m. 1. Low spirits, blues, hump 
— e.g. Avoir le cafard or tm sale cafard, 
To have (To got) the hump, to be down 
in the dumps, to have (to he in) tho 
blues. 

Lit. ‘black-beetle’ or ‘cock-roach’. Tho 
expression originated in military slang, in 
which it denotes the spleen ongcndoreci by 
barrack life. Cp. in Galsworthy’s siiort story 
entitled “ Cafard” : — ‘ Ho had “ cafard” — 
the little black beetle in the brain, which 
gnaws and cats and destroys all hope and 
heaven in a man ’. 

Touto sa joio ost en surface ; s’il 
chante, o’ est pour no pas sucoomber 
k ce redoutable cafard, qui les ronge 
tons, plus ou moins, dans ces regions 
isol6es (M. Harry, La diome 
Chanson). 

See debs (Vautel), louftingue 
(Harry). 

2. One who peaches, a sneak, toll-tale. 
Lit. ‘ hypocrite ’ ; a familiar, extended 
meaning. 

cafarder, vb. intr. To peach, to (be a) 
sneak, tell tales, to Hell’. 

Erom cafard 2. 

Maman parlait de cafarder au 
p^re. . . . Moi, je lui aifait la leQon. 

. . . Et, mon Lieu! olio t’en a dit 
moins qu’elle n’avait lo droit, oetto 
brave mere ! (C. H. Hxrsoit, Nitii 
Godache). 

caf-eonce or caf’eone’, w.m. Concert- 
hall where drinks are sold. 

Abbreviation of caU-concert. 
cafd, n.m. 1. G^est (un peu) fort de cafe, 
(cela). That is hard to believe or That’s 
coming it (too) strong. Bile est fort de 
cafi, celle-ld, That’s a bit too thick 
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(Mile here stands for a fern, noun like 
affaire, chose, histoire, plaisanterie). 

This expression probably arises from the fact 
that people who drink coffee with milk or 
cream say that it is trop fort or trop chargd 
de caf4 when there is insufficient milk or 
cream in it. 

Ah. bien, ils sont gentils, yos 
parents ! Comment 1 voil4 vingt 
jours, oui, ce matin, il y a vingt 
jours que vous etes a la mort, et Ss 
ne sont pas encore venus savoir de 
VOS nouvelles ! G^est un peu fort de 
cafe, cela .■'(Balzao, Le Cousin Pons). 

Ah ! 9a, par exemple ! s’ecria le 
brave Qnetaud, il vous a racont^ 
9a ? G'est un peu fort de cafe (P. 
BotTBGET, Nos Actes nous suivent). 

2. Donnerunmauvais caffdquelqu'un, Xo 
administer poison to a person. 
*eafoiiiller, vb. intr. = bafouiller. 

*cagna, n.f. *1. Dug-out (in the 
trenches). 

Sain6an {Lmgctge parisien, p. 635) says that 
the word comes from the Savoy and Swiss 
cagna, ‘ hiding-place * (really a hole in which 
dogs take shelter). The word was carried to 
the colonies by the Zouaves, who mostly hail 
from the provinces, and was thus propagated 
in military slang. j 

Dans uno ctroite cagna k ras 
de terre, une bougie s’alluma (R. 
DoEGELi:s, Les Croix de Bois). 

*2. Home. 

A modern extended use of 1. 

Oui, oui. Tu vas circulor dans la 
journ^e, mais tu rentres a la cagna 
tous les soirs. Ah ! tu cs bien tenu I 
(Colette, La Pin dc G?teri). 
cahih-caha, adv. Alter caMn-caha, To 
rub along quietly, to jog along, {of 
health) to be only so-so — e.g. 8a sante 
va cahin-caha. He is only so-so in 
health. 

According to the X>.G., this phrase seenas to 
be a corruption of the Latin qua Mnc, qua Me, 
and means lit. * unequally’, * imperfectly 
'limpingly*. Sain^an (Sources indigenes, 
11, p. 17) sees in it an imitative term repre- 
senting a jerky motion and denoting "with 
difficulty * very slowly ’ (fifteenth century, 
cahu-caha) , alongside cahot, jolting of a vehicle, 
’’'caille, n.f. Avoir quelgu^un d la caille. To 
dishk© a person — o.g. Je les ai d la 
caille. They get on my nerves, they get 
my back up. 

Lit. ' a quail 

Prrden fais pas pour les embusquis 
(' I don’t worry about the sliirkers ’) 

. . . mais oh fles ai d la caille, e’est 
quand i^erdnent (‘ they put on side ’) 
(H. Baebxjsse, Le Feu). 


*eaillou, n.m. *1. Head, skull, block — 
e.g. Un caillou deplumS, A bald head, 
a bladder of lard. See mousse. 

Lit. ‘stone’, ‘pebble’. 

*2. Gasser des caiUoux, To be in a penal 
colony. 

Military slang ; lit. ‘ to break stones ’. See 
note to biribi. 

caiman, n.m. Usher at the Mole Normals 
8uperieure. 

A humorous appellation; lit. ‘cayman’ or 
‘ alligator 

Caiphe, proper name. Benvoyer quelqu’un 
(or Etre r envoys) de Caiphe d Pilate, To 
drive (send) a person {or To be driven) 
from pillar to post. 

By allusion to the hesitation of Caiaphas 
during the Passion of Christ (see St. John 
xviii.). The active form is said of persons 
who, having at their disposal a favour or 
service, send the applicant from one to 
another, while the passive form is applied to 
a person reterred to some one who will give 
him the same reply as he received from the 
one who sent him. There are two variants 
of the expression : (a) renvoyer quelqu*un de 
Ponced Pilate, is erroneous, since Ponce 
and Pilate are one and the same person; 
(b) renvoyer quelqu'un d*S4rode d Pilate, a 
version referring to St. Luke xxiii. 
caisse, n.f. *1. Guard-room, clink. La 
grosse caisse, Military prison. Fairs 
de la grosse {caisse), To be put in cHnk. 
Lit. ‘ box ‘ chest ’ ; cp. boite 2. 

*2. Stomach — e.g. n^ avoir rien aufond de la 
caisse, not to have eaten anything. 

Cp. English ‘ bread-box ’. 

3. Battre la grosse caisse, To advertise 
loudly and lavishly. 

Lit. ‘ to beat the big drum * ; by allusion to 
mountebanks and quacks at village fairs, 
caisson, n.m. 8e fairs sauter le caisson, 
To blow one’s brains out. 

A military phrase which has passed into 
familiar speech ; caisson means lit. ‘ ammuni- 
tion-waggon’, which saute (i.e. ‘explodes’) 
when the powder catches fire. A variant is 
se faire sauter le plafond (plafond, * ceiling *, 
being used familiarly for ‘ head ’, ‘ skull’). 

Vous vous tueriez ? — ^Aimerais- 
tu mieux, me x4pondit-il, me voir 
arrete, condamne, ray6 des cadres 
do la Legion d’honneur ? . . . 
Sacho que jo n’ai plus qu’a me faire 
sauter le caisson (If. Coepbe, Le bon 
Crime). 

cale, n.f. Eire d fond de sale : see fond 3. 
cal6, adf 1. Clever, proficient — e.g. 11 
est ires caU en matMmatiques, He is 
well up in mathematics. 

Je suis tr^s cale en anglais (H. 
Beenstbik, Le Bitour). 

See couper 2 (c) (Gyp). 

2. Well off, well to do, with plenty of the 
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needful — e.g. G^est un homme caU, Ge 
sont des gens cales. He is a man (They 
are people) of substance. 

Et vous avez beaucoup d’argent ? 
. . . — ^Peut-etre quinze mille francs 
. . . peut-etre plus . . . — Mazette! 
(‘ My eye !’)... vous ^tes caU, 
vous ! (0. Miebeau, Le Journal 
d^une Femme de Ghambre). 

See paille 3 (Lavedan). 

I’rom the verb caler, * to prop up by means 
of a cal6\ ‘wedge’; hence the notion of 
‘material well-being’. The word has passed 
into schoolslang (1) with the force of ‘ strong ’, 
‘sound’, ‘clever’, as has also the compound 
recaler (q.v.). 

^calembour, n.m. Insult, abuse — e.g. en- 
voyer des calembours d quclqu'^mi, to 
slang a person, to call a person names. 
Lit. ‘pun’. 

calendes, n.f. pi. Renvoyer quelqu^un (or 
quelque chose) aux calendes grecques, To 
put some one (or sometbing) off in- 
definitely, till doomsday, 
h’rom the Latin ad calendas grcecas, a 
favounte expression of the Emperor Augustus, 
in the sense of ‘never’. The calends 
were the first days of the month in the 
Roman calendar, and those days were 
fixed for the payment of debts. The Greek 
months had no calends, and thus arose the 
saying ad calendas qrmas solv&re^ to pay on 
the Greek calends, i.e. never. 

caler. *1. vb, tr. Se caler les joues or 8e 
les caler (les standing for joues) or Se 
la caler (la standing for botiche). To eat 
heartily. 

See note to calA 

Lo resto du temps il se calait 
paisibloment les joues (‘ he stuffed 
himself’) aveo des tartines de pain 
(G. COUBTELINE, Les Qaietes de 
V Escadron). 

2. vb, intr. To funk, give in, not to be 
game — e.g. Ne cale pas / Keep your 
beak (pecker) up ! Don’t say die ! 
Cp. caner. 

From the nautical term caler, which means, 
as a tr. vb., ‘to lower’ (a sail), and as an 
intr. vb. ‘ to sink in the water ’ (of a boat). 

Depuis six mois je me disais 
chaque soir en me couchant : “ 
sera pour la semaine prochaine, sans 
faute.” Et puis la semaine pro- 
chaine arrivait que j’dtais toujours 
lA. — Tu Calais (H. Lavedait, JVoc- 
tnrnes). 

*caleter or calter, vb. intr. To run (go) 
away, decamp, hook it — e.g. Je suis 
pressi, je caUte (pronounced calte). I’m 
in a hurry, I’m hopping it. Galetez / 
et en vitesse I or Galetez / et plus vite 


que ga / Hop it and double quick about 
it ! 

See note to caler 2, from which the verb is 
derived. 

calfeutrer, se. To shut oneself up at 
home. 

Elliptical for se calfeutrer dans sa chambre, to 
stay in a room well calfeutrde,i.e. a room with 
all its chinks stopped up. Calfeutrer is a 
deformation of calfater (‘to caulk’), which 
became calfeter, calfetrer, and then, under the 
influence of the word feutre, ‘ felt ’, calfeutrer. 
calicot, n.m. Draper’s assistant, counter- 
jumper. 

Lit. ‘ calico ’. This disparaging nickname for 
employees in drapers’ stores dates from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. After 
the fall of Napoleon, the ex-soldiers of his 
armies enjoyed such consideration in civil life 
that people who had never smelt powder gave 
themselves martial airs in the hope of par- 
ticipatmg in this public esteem. It seems 
that shop-assistants were the worst culprits 
in this respect, and they soon became the 
butt of wnteis of vaudevilles. Sciibo and 
Eupin ridiculed them in Le Combat des 
Montagnes, a kind of revue, in which one of 
the characters was M. Calicot, a draper. 
The indignant victims succeeded in having 
the play withdrawn, but it soon reappeared 
with an epilogue, Le Cafd des Vandtds, in 
which the authors endeavoured to placate 
their critics by some propitiatory verses. 
The affair was known as la guerre des Cedicots, 
*calot, n.m. *1. Eye, optic — e.g. ribouler 
des calots, to roll one’s eyes (with 
astonishment), to stare. Avoir les 
calots pocJies, To have black eyes (as 
the result of a blow). Reluquer des 
calots. To gaze, stare. 

By allusion to calot or callot, ‘big stone 
marble’. 

Qu’est-co quo t’as h. ribouler des 
calots commo un moulard (sla^ig for 
* calf ’) qu’on va saigner ? (0. H. 
Hiesoh, Le Tigre et Goquelicot). 

*2. Forage cap. 

Military slang ; from calotte, ‘skull-cap 
The word is also now used at the Mcoh 
Polgtechnique for bdret, a kind of tam-o’- 
shanter cap. 

calotin, n.m^. (Disparaging) Priest, par- 
son, sky-pilot. 

Erom calotte, the * skull-cap’ worn by 
priests. By extension the word is also used 
of supporters or frequenters of priests, 
calotte, n.f. 1. Priests, clergy. A bas la 
calotte / Down with the priests ! Down 
with clericalism ! Donner dans la ca- 
lotte, To side with the priests. 

See note to calotin. 

Mais le m^canioien, dans les 
demiers temps (‘ of late ’), 6tait de- 
venu un fiddle habitu6 de ces 
metingues (‘meetings’) on tons 
les discours sont ponctues du cri de : 
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‘‘ A has la calotte / ” II etait anti- 
clerical, parbleu, commo les amis 
(F. COPPEE, Un Enterrement civil), 

2. Box on the ear, slap in the face, 
calotter, vb. tr. To box on the ear. 

From calotte 2. 

See cuisse 1 (Lavedan). 

^calter, vh. intr, = caleter. 

^camaro, n.m. Friend. Les camaros. 
One’s pals, chums, mates. 

Corruption of camarade, 

^camhouis, n,m. Royal cambouis, Army- 
Service Corps or a soldier of this corps. 
Military nickname for the train des Equipages; 
cambouis = lit. ' cart-grease *. 
camhrioler, vb. tr. To break into a house, 
to burgle. 

See cambrioleur. 

See comble (A) 1 (Mirbeau), dos 1 
(Mirbeau). 

cambrioleur, n,m. House-breaker, burg- 
lar. 

From the slang word camhrioler ‘house’, 
‘ crib ’. 

Cambronne, proper name, Le mot de Gam- 
bronne, the coarse -word (i.e. Merde!) 
supposed to have been uttered by 
General Cambronne at Waterloo when 
called upon to surrender with the last 
remnants of the Old Guard. (See V. 
Hugo, Les MiserableSr Bk. 1, ch. XIV.) 
The heroic version of the story is that 
what he really said was “Za garde 
meurt et ne se rend pas.'" The phrase le 
motde Cambronne or the name Gam- 
bronneslouQ is now used as a euphem- 
ism for the coarse word itself, which 
denotes ‘ excrement and is used as 
an interjection to express anger, dis- 
appointment, contempt, strong re- 
fusal, admiration, etc. This is prob- 
ably the third word referred to, but 
not actually mentioned, by Sterne in 
his Sentimental Journey when he quotes 
diahle ! and peste ! as two of the three 
terms of exclamation in the French 
language “ which serve for every un- 
expected throw of the dice in life ”. 
Some other euphemisms used for 
avoiding the word which the Romans 
called stercus are les cinq lettr^, mince, 
mer . . . d, miel (and emmieller and 
emmener d la campagne to avoid em- 
merder). 

Le fran 9 ais de Cambronne sera 
acad 6 mique aupr^s du mien (‘ com- 
pared to mine ’) (Mattpassakt, Bd- 
Ami). 


Le train s’arretait a toutes les 
gares, et frequentes fois entre deux 
gares. Partout Jean Gouin descen- 
dait. — “ Ou c’est-il done alors qu’on 
est, comme 9 a ? ” — Les employes 
citaient Cambronne. Jean Gouiu, 
satisfait de la r 6 ponse, remontait en 
wagon : — “ C’est des droles de noms 
qu’ils donnent a leurs patelins 
(‘ towns ’) ici, ces sauvages ! ” (C. 
FAERiiRE, Quatorze Eistoires de 
Soldats). 

*cambrouse, n.f. Country, provinces ; 
suburbs. 

An old argot word, originally used by fair-folk 
to denote a ‘ showman’s booth * and then the 
spot on which it stood. Later it came to 
sigmfy ‘countryside*, ‘provinces’, and has 
survived in popular speech with the restricted 
meaning of banheue (SainIjIAN, Les Sources de 
V Argot ancien, II, pp. 224, 303). 

La campagne ! La pure cam- 
brouse ! quelque part bien loin de 
toutes les sales usines ! (G. Dtthambl, 
Civilisation). 

^cambrousard or cambrousier, n.m. Peas- 
ant, rustic, clodhopper. 

See cambrouse. 

*cambuse, n.f. House (usually in a pejora- 
tive sense) — e.g. C'est une cambitse/ 
It’s a beastly hole ! 

From the Dutch Jedbuys (cp. English 
‘caboose’, cook’s galley on a ship). The 
word originally denoted a store-room for food 
on board ship, and was then applied by 
extension to a low tavern. 

Qa ne nuit point, pour raconter 
une histoire comme I’histoire de la 
Luisa, que les murs de la cambuse 
n’aient pas d’oreiUes (C. Faer^ieb, 
Dix-sept Eistoires de Marins). 

See bazar (Zola). 

camelot, n.m. 1. Hawker, cheap- jack. 

2. Les camelots du roi. Hawkers who sell 
newspapers which serve for royalist 
propaganda. 

See note to camelote. 

camelote, n.f. 1. Cheap goods, worthless 
stuff, rubbish, shoddy (stuff) — e.g. 
G'est de la camelote, It’s regular trash. 

*2. Stuff in general (of good or bad quality) 
— e.g. Fais voir ta camelote I Show us 
your stuff ! 

Camelot was formerly the name of a coarse, 
inferior stuff, which was also known as 
camelote. The latter form is now used to 
denote goods of any kind of cheap and 
mediocre quality, while camelot, after having 
been applied to the merchant who sold 
camelot, now designates the hawker who, 
especially on the boulevards of Paris, sells all 
kinds of articles at low prices. 
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camouflage, n,m. Disguise, make-up. 
This word owes its extension to the War. 
It is derived from the verb camoufler, which 
belongs, or rather belonged, to the slang of 
thieves and of the police, and denoted ‘ to 
dress oneself so as to avoid recognition * to 
disguise oneself’. 

'•‘camoufle, n,f. Candle, lamp, light — e.g. 
Souffle la camoufle ! Dowse the glim ! 
An old argot word which has passed into 
popular speech ma military slang. 

La camoufle, restee aUumee, eclair- 
ait sa defroque (Zola, U Asso^umoir). 
camoufler, se. To disguise oneself, to 
make up one’s face. 

camp, n.m. FicTier (or fiche, foutre, foute) 
le camp. To decamp, make off, make 
tracks — e.g. Fiche le camp ! Hop it ! 
See ficher 1 (c). 

Modelled on Umr le camp, *to break up 
camp 

Ben (= hien), fichons Veamp, puis- 
qu’y a plus rien. MeUons-Us (‘ Lot 
us he off ’), mon pauv’ vioux (H. 
Babbitssb, Le Feu). 

See borne (Lavedan). 
campagne, n.f. 1. Battre la campagne, 
(fig.) (a) To wander about ; (b) {of in- 
mlids) To rave, wander, bo delirious ; 
(c) To talk nonsense, ramble. 

Lit. * to scour the country ’ (of hunters or 
soldiers). 

(a) Tous les jours, quelque temps 
qu’il fasse, pluie ou soleil, il bat la 
campagne (L. Halevy, Les petites 
Cardinal) . 

(b) Cinq jours de delire ! Jo ne 
t’ai pas quitte d’une minute. . . . 
Tu battais la campagne tout le temps 
(A. Daudet, Le petit Chose). 

2. Mettre des gens en campagne. To get 
people to look out for a post for one. 
Se mettre en campagne, To canvass or 
look out for a post, to set to work, 
to get going. 

Lit. ‘to take the field’ (of an army), ‘to 
start a campaign’. 

Travailler ! . . . Dn homme du 
monde, bon a rien ! . . . Qui voud- 
rait r employer ? — On 7net sea amis 
en campagne (F. db Cxteel, La 
Danse devant le Miroir). 

Courage ! me disait Jacques, tu 
seras plus heureux domain. Et, le 
lendemain, je me remettais en cam- 
pagne, armd de mon manuscrit (A. 
Datjdet, Le petit Chose). 

*3. Bmmener quelqu^un d la campagne, Not 
to be afraid of a person or of what he 
may say, to despise, not to care for — 


e.g. Je Vemmene d la campagne! He 
can go to the deuce for all I care ! 
campo or campos, n.m. Holiday, rest, 
relaxation, leave to go out — e.g. don- 
ner campos aux ecoUers, to give the 
scholars a holiday. J^al campos am- 
jourFhui, I’m free to-day. It’s my day 
off. 

From the sixteenth-century students’ Latin 
phrase habere (ad) campos, i.e. * to have per- 
mission to go to play in the fields’. See 
clef 1. 

Jo Grains que la legon n’ait dte 
trop courte, que le professeur no 
vous ait donne trop vite campos (V. 
CiiERButiEZ, Miss Eovel). 

Ma femme de chambre mo de- 
mande un conge d’une semaine. . . . 
Je lui donnerai campos d^s domain 
(A. Theuexet, Marie- Ange). 
canard, n.m. 1. False news, (newspaper) 
rumour, hoax. Lancer canard, To 
start a rumour. 

This use of the word may come from the 
old phrase vendre d qmlqidun un camrd d 
moitid, i.e. ‘ to half sell a duck to a person ’ ; 
m other words, not to sell it at all , ‘ to cheat ’ , 
‘ hoax ’. With the suppression of d moit%4 the 
word canard came to denote a ‘trick’, a 
‘ sell’, a ‘ preposterous story ’ at the expense 
of credulous folk. 

J’avais bion compris quo la per- 
sonne qui langait ce canard 6tait 
malrcnseigne (H. Bataillb, Poli- 
che). 

*2. Horse. 

II a donne dans (‘ ran into ’) une 
haie, et nous nous sommes plaques 
(‘ came a sprawler ’) tous les deux, 
mon canard ot moi (H. Beenstein", 
Le Ditour). 

3. Prendre un canard. To have a lump of 
sugar dipped in coffee, brandy, etc. 
Probably by allusion to a duck m water. 
Cp. the comparisons nager (plonger) oormne 
un canard, to swim (dive) like a duck ; 6tre 
mouilU (or trempi) comme un canard, to be 
as wet as a drowned cat. 

Ce cafe est dolicioux. — Vous n’on 
buvez pas. — Je vous demando par- 
don, ma bonne amie. J’ai pris un 
canard, de quoi deguster la savour 
de ce breuvage, sans en subir les 
inconvenients (F. de Ceoissbt, 
U£pervier), 

canarder, vb. tr. To shoot at, fire at, pelt 
with missiles. 

Idt. ‘ to fire at from under cover ’ (as in 
hunting wild duck). 

Les Boches se d^fendaient tou- 
jours, nous canardant par un sou- 
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pirail (R. Doegeles, L& Reveil des 
Morts). 

*canassoEs n,m. Horse, nag, jade. 

Military slang, which has passed into popular 
speech. 

La petite courait apr^s. Et fal- 
lait voir (‘you should have seen’) 
comme elle courait ! si bien qu’elle 
a fini par rattraper ce sale canasson^ 
qui ralentissait a la montee (Gyp, 
La Ginguette). 

cancan, n.m. Tittle-tattle, scandal, gos- 
sip — e.g. Faire des cancans (sur quel- 
qu'un). To tittle-tattle, gossip, talk 
scandal (about a person). 

Originally quanquan, a term used formerly in 
colleges and schools to denote a harangue in 
Latin ; from the Latin quamquamy * al- 
though’, with which such harangues often 
began. 

Que vous importent les cancans 
de ces gens-E ! (H. Bernstein, Le 
Detour). 

cancaner, vh. inir. = faire des cancans. 

cancanier, n.m. and adj. Gossip, lover 
of tittle-tattle, scandal-monger (ing). 

cancre, n.m. 1. Duffer, dunce — e.g. 

O^etait un cancre au lycee. He was a 
duffer at school. 

XAt. ‘ crab * ; probably by allusion to the 
crab’s slow rate o f progress. Implies laziness 
as well as stupidity. 

Exile dans un pays de langue 
<Strang6re, le plus obtus, le plus 
cancre des el^ves comprend et se 
fait compreudre au bout de quelques 
mois (M. Pr^ivost, VArt d^appren- 
dre). 

2. Miser, skinflint. 

Probably by allusion to the crab’s claws. 

cane, n. f. Faire la cane = caner 1. 

Cane is the fern, of canard, * duck ’ ; hence 
the phrase means lit. "to bob down’, like a 
duck, to avoid being shot. 

caner or canner, 1. vb. intr. == caler 2. 
See note to cane. 

Ghaque fois que je vous ai parle 
d’agir, vous avez canni (C. Vautel, 
Mon Cure chez les Pauvres). 

See mdtdque (Salmon). 

2. vb. tr. To stay away from, to ‘ cut 

Deux ekves ont cani I’^cole (tra- 
duction : ils ont fait Vecole buisson- 
niire) (‘ played truant ’) (L. Erapie, 
La Matemelle). 

canne, n.f. 1. Avaler sa canne, To be 
stiff and starched. Cp. fourchette 5. 
Lit. * to swallow one’s walking-stick '. 

Habitu6 k rire et k penser tout 
haut 4 Paris et en Lorraine pendant 
dix mois de I’ann^e, le jeune homme 


avait une peine terrible a se trans- 
former, a Saint-Blaise, en monsieur 
qui a avale sa canne (Gyp, Miche). 

*2. Gasser sa canne. To die, kick the bucket. 
Lit. ‘to break one’s walking-stick’. 

canon, n.m. Glass of red wine (drunk at 
the bar of a wineshop). 

Lit. a wine-measure, an eighth of a litre. 

See becqueter (Zola). 

canulant, adj. (Of things and persons) 
Bormg, tedious, tiresome. 

Prom canuler. 

cannier, vb. tr. To bore, importune. 

Prom canule, ‘little tube at end of a 
syringe’. 

cap, n.m. 1. Doubler le cap de . . . — e.g. 
II a double le cap de la quarantaine. He 
has turned forty. He is in the forties. 
Doubler un cap is a nautical term, ‘ to double 
or weather a cape ’. 

2. Doubler le cap du terme, To be able to 
pay one’s rent when it falls due. 

Tertne here means ‘ quarter ’ or ‘ quarter’s 
rent’. 

3. Doublerun cap, (fig.) (a) To avoid pass- 
ing before a creditor’s door ; (b) To be 
able to settle a debt or pay a bill when 
it falls due. See note to 1. 

cape, n.f. 1. Eire sous cape, To laugh in 
one’s sleeve. 

A cape was a ‘cloak’, worn by men and 
women, which covered the entire dress and 
the capuchon (* hood ’) of which, when raised, 
revealed the face. Thus rire sous le capuchon 
or sous cape means ‘ to laugh secretly’, ‘ on 
the sly’. 

Mais on la laissait ronchonner 
(‘ grumble ’) dans son coin ; on riait 
meme soits cape de ses cokres (J. 
Riohepin, Miarka). 

2. De cape et Fipee — e.g. un roman (un 
drame) de cape et depee, a romantic 
novel, a melodramatic play (one full of 
fighting and adventures). 

Such stories generally have for their hero a 
nobleman who has many adventures, duels, 
etc., and the expression arose from the fact 
that many nobles who were cadets, i.e. younger 
sons, had no other wealth but their cape and 
4ph, their dress and weapons, and were 
forced to seek their fortune by help of these. 
Hence the phrase n*avoir que la cape et 
V4p4e (lit. ‘to have nothing but cloak and 
sword’), ‘to be titled but penniless’ (now 
generally applied to yoxmg oflacers entirely 
dependent on their pay). 

capharnaiim, n.m. Lumber-room. 

Prom Capernaum, a town in Judeea, in which 
Jesus entered a house which was soon filled 
by the crowd of people anxious to hear him. 
See St. Mark 11. The word has thus come to 
denote a place where things are heaped up 
in confusion. 

capilotade, n.f. Mettre en capilotade. To 
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smash, to atoms, pieces — e.g. Vaiito a 
ete mis en capilotade. The car was 
smashed into smithereens. J'^ai le dos 
en capilotade, My hack is sore all over, 
is black and blue. 

Lit. ‘ a hash of minced meat The expression 

is also sometimes used -with the force of * to 
pummel mercilessly * and also ‘ to run down 
a person ' to tear a person to pieces 
*capiston, n.m. Captain. Le. capiston. 
The old man. 

Military slang ; a corruption of capitaineundcT 
the influence of Aston, q.v. 
capon, n.m. and adj. Coward, poltroon, 
funk, funky. 

The word has passed into popular speech, 
with change of meaning, from old cant, in 
which it denoted a class of beggars composed 
of jnckpockets and thieves (ht. citapon, 

‘ capon *) (SiUNl^AN, Sources indighics, T, 
pp. 352, 364). It is also used of a school- 
boy who, for fear of being punished, ‘splits 
on*' his comrades — a 'sneak', ‘tell-tale*. 
Gaponne ! lui roprocha-t-il tendrc- 
ment. Elle a peur de tout, mon- 
sieur : do la mor, des souris, du 
tonnerre, dcs serpents (R. DonaELiiS, 
Partir). 

caponner, vh. intr. To have cold feet, to 
funk. 

See capon ; the verb, like the norm, is also 
used ot schoolboys In the sense of ‘ to sneak 
‘ to tell talcs ’ . 

caporal, n.m. 1. Le petit Caporal, The 
little Corporal, an affectionate nick- 
name given to Napoleon by his soldiers. 

2. Tobacco of French manufactnre, shag. 
Elliptical for tabac de caporol, probably 
so-callcd because it was considered superior 
to the tabac de soldat or tabac de cantine 
capot, adj. inv. Litre (or Pester) capot, To 
be nonplussed, to look foolish, to stand 
there looking a fool. 

Erom the expression used at cards, 4tre capot, 
‘to he capot i.e. not to take a trick, which 
may be connected with the nautical phrase 
faire capot, ‘to capsize' (of a boat). 

■’'capout, adj. Faire capout. To kill. 

A borrowing from the O-erman soldiers of 
the eighteenth century ; German Jcaput 
mac?i67t, ‘to spoil’, ‘ruin’, 
caque, n.f. La caque sent toujours le 
Jiareng, What is bred in the hone will 
never out of the flesh. 

Lit. ‘ The keg always smells of the herring 
On n’improvise pas une noblesse, 
monsieur Despreaux ! La caque 
sent toujours le liareng, et Mme la 
dnehesse de Dantzig est toujours la 
blanchisseuse de la rue Sainte-Anne 
(Sakdotj et Moeeau, Madame 
Sans-Gene). 

caquet, n.m. 1. Rabattre le caquef de (or 
d) queVpjCun,, To snub a person, take a 


carafe 

person down a peg, clip his comb, make 
him sing small, cut his cackle. 

2. Caquet bon bee, An indiscreet chatter- 
box. 

The familiar name for a * ma^io 

carabin, n.m. 1. {Disparaging) Medical 
student, medico, sawbones. 

Tn the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the suigeon’s assistant m hospitals was 
jocularly nicknamed carabin de Saint-CSme, 
‘ carbineer of St. C6me ’ (the patron saint of 
surgeons). 

Dcs carabins, quolques apprentis 
artistes et poetes, c’6tait la clientele 
du pere Bradin (J. Riohepiit, Contes 
sans Morale). 

*2. Carabin de la comMe, Ca,rd sharper. 

Ccnndte was the old name of the game of 
cards now called mamlU, ‘manilla’, one of 
the cards formerly bearing the picture of a 
comet. 

carabin6, adj. Violent, intense, exces- 
sive — e.g. Un mal de tete carabine, A 
splitting headache. Une plaisanterie 
carabinee, A spicy joke. toupet 

carabine. No end of a cheek. Une 
bombe (or noce) carabinie, A ‘ blind h 
a ‘ binge 

Properly a nautical term, applied to a wind 
which is sudden and violent, like a shot 
from a ‘carbine’. Op. “Par cetto brise 
carabmde et dans lo turaulte dos vagues 
sondain furiouses, la rentrde an port de ces 
barques fut trds dure et m6rae dangoreuso” 
(F. CoppEio, Le bon Lieu d Bord). 

M. Hubert do ChaviUe oxcr9ait, 
vers la fin de 1’ Empire, une noce 
assGz carabinee en compagnie do son 
excellent camarado do Hautpertuis, 
d6jiY nomm6 (A. Allais, D Affaire 
Blaireau). 

caractere, n.m. 1. Avoir le caracUre bmi 
fait, To be always good-tempered. 
Avoir le caractire mal fait. Not to be 
able to take a joke. 

2. Faire sortir quelqu^un de son caractere. 
To put a person out of temper, to upset 
one. 

Et tu ne peux pas dire, elle avait 
rudement raison (‘ she was jolly well 
right ’). La preuve : Qa m*a fait 
sortir de mon caractere. Je me suis 
fichue en colf^re (‘ I flew into a rage ’), 
d’autant qu’elle m’expliquait quo 
cetto statue ne valait pas un clou (C. 
FarrIjee, Quatorze Ilistoires de 
Soldats). 

carafe, n.f. 1. Pester (or Eire) cn carafe, 
(a) To be put on one side, to he for- 
gotten, to remain idle while others are 
worldng or amusing themselves ; (6) 
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To be unable to go on, to stop short, 
to be stumped (e.g. in the middle of a 
speech), to have a breakdown (e.g. of 
a motor car) — e.g. 11 est rests en carafe 
a% beau milieu de son sermon. He 
stopped short in the very middle of his 


sermon. 

Lit. ‘to remain in the decanter*. The full 
phrase is raster an carafe houcMe, originally 
applied to a singer on the stage who stops 
short m his song. 

Qa ne les rejouit pas, eux, de 
r ester en carafe an milieu de la route, 
avec tres pen de chose dans I’estomac 
(T. Behitard, Les Phares Soubigou). 

2. Laisser en carafe. To leave in the lurch. 

Si vous me laissez en carafe, e’est 
que vous me desapprouvez (C. 
Vatjtel, Mon Cure chez les Pauvres), 
*carapater, se. To decamp, make tracks, 

‘ slope 

A fusion of crapaud, ‘toad*, and pattes, 
‘legs’, hence literally ‘to drag one’s legs 
along like a toad’, ‘to crawl along on all 
fours gropingly’ (SAlN^iAisr, Langage Pari- 
sian, p, 115). 

Alexandre se carafpate avec eUe 
jusqu’en Bretagne (A. Daudbt, La 
petite Paroisse). 

earcan, n.m. 1. Worthless old horse, nag, 
loiacker. 

A provincial use of the word, with the 
implication of ‘ carrion * ; cp. came 3. 

’*‘2. Tall, thin, gawky, ill-tempered woman. 
By allusion to 1. Cp. came 2. 

3. Collar (especially high and bight), 
‘ choker \ 

Lit. ‘iron collar*. 

*carine, n.m. Dibs, rhino, oof. 

An old cant term surviving in popular 
speech. Lit. * something with 'which to buy 
carme which meant ‘ white bread’, by 
allusion to the white robes of a carme or 
Carmelite friar (SainEan, Les Sources de 
V Argot ancien, 11, pp. 226, 306). 

Du moment que je m’avance, 
e’est que je viens a toi avec du 
carme ... oh ! je n’ai pas des 
millo et des cent, mais j’ai 6cono- 
mis6 quatre-vingt-cinq francs (H. 
Lavedan", Nocturnes). 

*carmer, vb. intr. To pay, ‘ dub up 


Brom carme. 
C’est la 


mdme (‘kid’) qui va 


tJiune (‘five 
Hiksoh, Le 


carmer en bas d’une 
franc piece ’) (C. H. 

Tigre et Coguelicot). 
earne, n.f. 1. Tough meat. 

From Italian came, ‘meat’. 

2. Nasty, ill-tempered person, rotter. 

This opprobrious epithet, applied to a man 
or woman, is a figurative application of 1 


and is equivalent to eharogne, ‘carrion’, 
used also of a nasty, ill-tempered woman. 

Une vieille came (‘An old hag’). 

. . . Son fils avait de qui tenir (‘ had 
somebody to take after ’) (R. Doe- 
GELES, Le Peveil des Morts). 

3. = carean 1. 

Another figurative application of 1. 
earottage, n.m. The action of carotter. 

Depuis six mois environ, il avait 
veou d’emprunts, de carottages . a 
present, il etait d bout d’ expedients, 
il n’avait plus de pain, plus de gite 
(C. Derennes, La Quenille). 
carotte, n.f. Tirer une carotte d quelqu'un. 
To get (coax, wheedle) money out of a 
person by telling a he, (generally) to 
humbug, hoax, bamboozle — e.g. 11 m’a 
encore tire une carotte. He’s done 
(tricked) me again. 

This expression may have arisen because 
carrots areoften difficult to tear up on account 
of the weeds which grow around them. The 
metaphor goes back to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when it originally had the force of tirer 
les vers du nez d guelgu’un (see ver 2). Like 
the corresponding verb and noun {carotter 
ondcarotteur or carottier) it is nowparticularly 
common in the slang of barracks with 
reference to ‘ malingering ’ and ‘ malingerers ’ 
(cp. fricoter and fricoteur) (SainEan, Langage 
Parisian, p. 384). At card games, nuer la 
carotte or carotter signifies ‘to stake very 
little’, ‘to play close’. 

On causa ; on fit quelques pas 
ensemble, le soir. Oela linit par 
deux ou trois entretiens plus in- 
times et par une carotte de cinq cents 
louis que ladite manucure souleva, 
a titre de commandite (H. Duver- 
NOis, Crapotte). 

carotter, vb. tr. and intr. To do or humbug 
a person, to get by fraud, to shirk, 
wangle — e.g. carotter de Vargent d quel- 
qu'un, to diddle (wheedle) money out 
of a person. 11 rrCa carotte trois francs, 
He ‘ had ’ me for three francs. 1 1 nous a 
foliment carottea. He has fauiy diddled 
us. GaroUer une permission. To wangle 
a leave. 

See carotte. 

Il avait en Maximilien une con- 
fiance ahsolue, depuis qu’il I’avait 
vu carotter au due deux louis de trop 
(A. Heemant, Gadet de Goutras). 

See boite 4 (Colette). 

carotteur or carottier, n.m. and adj. 
Humbug, diddler, wheedler, shirker, 
malingerer. 

See carotte. ^ 

carpe, n.f. Faire la carpe pamee or Faire 
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des yeux de carpe pdmie, (a) To turn up 
the whites of one’s eyes ; (b) To pre- 
tend to be ill, to sham a fainting ht ; 
(c) To look like a dying duck in a 
thunderstorm. Cp. yeux 7. 

Mt. * to look like a fainting carp For other 
unfavourable comparisons alluding to the 
‘ carp% see Appendix sub carpe. 
carrean, n,m, 1. Laisser quelgu\n sur le 
carreau, To kiU a person or To leave 
one for dead on the ground. JRester (or 
Demeurer) sur le carreau, To be killed 
on the spot, to be left for dead on the 
ground. 

GarreaUy properly a ' square tile or brick *, 
formerly used for paving the floors of rooms, 
here denotes by extension the ground itself . 

Son regiment resta tout entier sur 
le carreau, colonel et capitaines en 
tete (C. Tarr^ire, Quatorze His- 
toires de Soldats), 

2. Se garder d carreau. To be ready for any 
emergency — e.g. G'^est un gaillard qui se 
garde tou jours d carreau. He is a fellow 
who is never caught napping. 

Avoir um garde d, carreau, d fr^/Ze.etc., at cards, 
is to have a low diamond, club, etc., which 
‘ guards ’ or protects a high card of the same 
suit. Thus se garder d carreau or itre gard4 
or avoir garde d carreau denotes ‘ to have a 
diamond in reserve * and fig, * to he ready to 
defend oneself*, * to take precautions in view 
of possible accidents or mishaps *. The use 
of carreau, rather than any other of the suits, 
in this expression is probably due to the 
proverbial saying Qui garde carreau n’est 
jamais capot (lit, * Ho who keeps diamonds is 
never capot’), in which the rhyme is the 
deciding factor. 

Aussi hien, et meme non averti, 
il se fUt, de son propre mouvement, 
garde solidement d carreau avec un 
homme comm© M. de Mi4rindel, qu’il 
connaissait de reputation (J. Hiohe- 
3?iN, Mamboche). 

Son p^re est un vieux singe ; il vou- 
dxa se garder d carreau et palpcr les 
ecus d’avance (A. Thettbiet, Plavie), 
carriere, n.f. Donner carriere d. To give 
free scope (rein, play) to. Be donner 
carrilre. To give oneself up whole- 
heartedly, to let oneseM go. 

Carriire here has the meaning of ‘ course *, 
space to be traversed in a race. 

Quelques-uns s’interessent A la 
musiquo ou a Tarcheologie ; on parle 
des fouilles recentcs, et Timagina- 
tion, les affirmations se donnent car- 
riere (Taike, Voyage en Italie). 
earrosse, n,m. Hauler carrosse. To he 
rich, to have one’s carriage and pair. 

Lit . " to ride in one’s own carriage ’. 


Bien des fois, en songeant que 
Pascal roulait carrosse, d present, je 
m’etais dit qu’il avait ou une crdne 
{‘ excellent ’) idee, apres tout, de 
Idcher (‘ chuck up ’) le metier mili- 
taire et de rondre son epaulette 
(P. Coppi3E, Le bon Grime). 

carrure, n.f. Il est d^une belle (or forte) 
carrure. He is a splendidly built fellow. 
Lit. * breadth of shoulders 

carte, n.f. 1. Donner carte blanche dquel- 
qiCun, To give a person full permis- 
sion, full powers, a free hand, full 
liberty to act according to his judge- 
ment. 

This expression alludes to the times when 
carte blanche denoted the paper on which 
nothing was written, and on which, conse- 
quently, one could put what one liked. 

2. Brouiller les cartes. To make mischief, 
sow discord, embroil matters, set people 
by the ears — e.g. Je vais brouiller vos 
cartes, I’ll upset your apple-cart. 

Lit. ‘to shuffle the cards* after there has 
been a misdeal. 

3. Perdre la carte. To lose one’s wits, to 
got confused, flurried. Il nc perd pas 
la carte. He keeps his wits about him, 
He knows what he’s about, Ho has an 
eye to the main chance. 

Carte here denotes the ‘chart*, showing 
direction. 

4. Tirer (or Faire) les cartes {d qiiclqu^im), 
To tell fortunes by cards. , 

EUe savait tirer les cartes et jouor 
do la mandoline (P. MArim^&e, La 
Ghronique du lUgne de Charles IX). 

Maman, qui m’a fait les cartes co 
matin, pr6tendait que vous no vien- 
drioz pas (0. M^iT'fiiNiEE, Le beau 
Monde). 

eas^ n.m. 1. G^est le cas de le dire, 
G^est le cas de dire . . One may 
indeed (or well) say so, One may well 
say . . . 

C est le cas de dire qu'd c© festin il 
no manquera rien, car j’aper^ois du 
champagne (L. PrapiUi, La Boite aux 
Gosses). 

See noce 4 (Bataille). 

2. Le cas icMant, Should it so happen, if 
such should ho the case, in such a case, 
if such a thing happened to occur. 
l^cliAant is the pres, part of the old verb 
dclioir, ‘to fall to the lot of’, ‘to happen*, 
which is now only used as a law term, or of 
debts falling due. 

*3. Montrer son cas, To show one’s pos- 
terior. 

Tliis is an extended application of a very faxni- 
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liar use of cas in fake son cos, * to do one’s 
jobs 

casanier, and adj, 11 est casanier or 

O^est un casanier. He is a stay-at- 
home, a home-keeping person. 

Prom the old Italian cctsaniere, from casana, 
for casa, ‘house*. 

casaque, Toumer cosaque, (a) To 

flee, turn one’s back ; (b) To turn 
sides, to be a tnrn-coat. 

Gasaque was a hind of ‘cloak*, in use till 
the seventeenth century. At a time when 
the different parties wore the colours of their 
leaders, the deserters from one party to 
another had only to turn their casaque to hide 
their origin — and^their opinions. 

Je ne me trompais pas, un homme 
6tait qui montait le sentier, et qui 
4 ma vue tourna brusquement 
casaque (V. Cheebtjliez, UAventure 
de Ladislas Bolslci), 

*casaqum, n,m. Tomber sur le casaquin d 
quelqu^un. To give a person a drub- 
bing, to tan — e.g. On lui est tonibe sur 
le casaquin, They dusted his jacket for 
him. 

Lit. * a little jacket *, a diminutive of casaque. 

Sa b§te brute de Coupeau . . . ne 
pouvait plus rentrer sans lui tomber 
sur le casaquin (Zola, UAssommoir). 
’*‘casba(h), n.f. House. 

Military slang, introduced by the colonial 
troops, from the Algerian Arabic qasbah or 
qoQaba, ‘castle*. 

cascade, n.f. Faire des cascades, (theatri- 
cal slang) is said of an actor who intro- 
duces into his part jokes or by-play of 
his own invention, to ‘ gag 
cascader, vb. intr. To lead a fast life. 
Hence cascadeur (-evse), fast man or 
woman, ‘ rip ’. 

*ease, n.f. Prison — e.g. Bouffer de la case. 
To bo in prison, to do time. 

Lit. ‘hut*, ‘cabin*, and, by extension, 
‘ house ’. The word belongs to the language 
of the apaches. 

caser, vb. tr. Oaser quelqu\n. To find a 
situation, place, berth, for a person. 
Be caser. To find a job. Bnfin, le 
voild case, Well, he is settled at last. 

Ah ! cette fois-ci, monsieur Ser- 
viet, mes malhcurs sont finis. J e suis 
casi (A. Capus, Monsieur veutrire). 

II parait qu’ello va entrer au 
th4atr© . . . aux Vari^t^s. — Encore 
un© de casSe I (Beieux, La qpetite 
Amie). 

casoar, n.m. Plume of shako. 

Slang of the students of the Saint-Cyr 
Military School, the French Sandhurst. 
Lit. ‘cassowary’. 


casque, n.m. 1. Casque d mkJie, ISTight- 
cap. 

Lit. ‘ helmet with a tassel 

*2. Avoir le casque, To have a headache 
caused hy potations, to have a ‘ head 
to feel ‘ chippy \ 

*3. Avoir (or Prendre) son casque. To be (To 
get) drunk, to be completely tipsy, 
casquer, vb. tr. and intr. To pay np (re- 
Inctantly), fork (shell) out, stump 
(cough) up. 

An old cant word which lias passed into 
popular speech. 

H m’a f allu casquer trois louis a son 
chaufieur pour qu’il me donne tous 
ces renseignements (H. Bataille, 
Poliche). 

casquette, n.f. 1. Money lost at gam- 
bling. 

From casquer- 

*2. Prendre une casquette or Eire casquette. 
To be intoxicated. 

Cp. casque 3 ; this diminutive form of the 
word implies a milder form of intoxication, 
cassant, adj. Abrupt, curt and haughty 
— e.g. unepersonne cassante, an abrupt 
person. Parler d^un ion cassant, To 
speak in a curt tone. 

Quant au chevalier, il ^tait de si 
mauvaise humeur, si aigre, si cas- 
sant, qu’il se fit, dans les coulisses 
(‘ wings ’) de T Opera, une querelie 
avec Versac (T. Gautiee, Jean et 
Jeannette). 

casse, n.f. 1. Disturbance, trouble, loss 
— e g. II va y avoir (or II y aura) de la 
casse, will vary in meaning according 
to the context : — ^There wiU be much 
damage, bother, punishment, a row, 
dismissals, losses, deaths, etc. II faut 
foujours quelqu^un pour payer la casse, 
Some one has always got to foot the 
bill. Je te demande bien pardon, tu 
sais. — Y a pas de casse. Pm awfully 
sorry, you know. — ^No harm done. 

2. Passez-moi la casse (or la rJiubarbe), je 
vous passerai le sene. Tit for tat, you 
know ; Help me and I’ll help you ; 
You let me have my way and I will let 
you have yours ; Scratch my back. 
I’ll scratch yours. 

Lit. ‘ You let me give (the patient) quassia 
(or rhubarb) and 1*11 let you give him senna.’ 
This proverbial expression owes its origin to 
Mohave’s L’ Amour mMecin, in which one doc- 
tor prescribes an emetic for a patient and 
another blood-letting. They finally come to a 
compromlseand one says : “ Qu’ilmepasse(i.e 
Let him allow me to give) mon Smetiqu© pou 
la malade dont il s’agit, et je lui passerai (i.e. 
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and I will allow him to give) tout ce qu’il 
voudra pour le premier malade dont il sera 
question.” Later s4n6 was substituted for 
saignde and casse (or rhuharhe) for dmdtique, 
a change which made the formula less apt 
and less original since it resulted in substitut- 
ing two purgatives for the two originally 
dissimilar remedies (Egbert, Phrasiologie, 
p. 352). 

Casse-COE, n.m. 1. Dangerous place — 
e.g. Get escalier est un veritable casse- 
cou, That staircase is a regular death- 
trap. 

2. Imprudent, reckless person, dare-devil. 

Ton pere est un casse-cou. II 
fourreC shoves’) jusqu’6.trente pour 
cent de fecule dans nos chocolats ^ 
has prix. II nous fera passer on 
correctionnelle (E. Eabre, U Ar- 
gent). 

3. Casse-cou ! inter j. Danger I Look out ! 
Properly a warning cry used in the game of 
blind-man’s buff. 

casse-croiite 7i.m. Snack. See croCite 1. 

casser, vb. tr, 1. Gasser qiielqu'^un, (a) To 
dismiss (from a post) ; {military) to re- 
duce to the ranks, to cashier. 

Quel typo ! Tu sais, on Va casse 
dcpuis, c’est dommage, il 4tait bon 
fiGU (‘ a good fellow ’) (A. Salmon, 
G^est une belle Fille f). 

[b) To tell a person off — e.g. Ge que je le 
casserai quand il rcntrera ! What a 
telling off I’ll give him when he comes 
back ! 

Zut ! (‘ Dash it ! ’) J’ai flanque 

spilt ’) de la bisque (‘ cra%vfish 
soup ’) sur le corsage. Elle va mo 
casser quelque chose, Leontine ! (H. 
Dtjvernois, QisUe). 

2. Qu’y a-t-il {encore) de casse. ^ What’s 
gone wrong (now) ? 

Decourageant ! — Quoi de casse ? 
(‘ What’s wrong ? ’) — Xai encore 
empoignd la culotte (‘I’ve had 
another knock at cards ’) (H. 

Lavedan, Nocturnes). 

Et la-dessus j’ai monte me 
coucher. Jusqu’^ present rien de 
casse (‘ So far so good ’) {ibid.). 

3. ... a tout casser. Tremendous, awful 
— e.g. Une noce d tout casser, A rare 
old jollification, beano. Un diner d 
tout casser, A slap-up dinner. Faire 
une noce d tout casser, To paint tho 
town red. Uqi potin d tout casser, A 
hen of a row, a shindy. 

C’est quo nous avons fait hier soir 
une noce d tout casser ! (G-yp, Miche). 


*casserole, n.f. Informer, police spy, nark. 
Lit. * saucepan '. This appellation is due to a 
play on an old jargon meaning of casser, * to 
confess’, ‘denounce’. 

Le chef supreme de la Police ne 
doit faire fi <^’aucun (‘ must not 
despise any ’) renseignement. Il 
doit avoir partout des . . . obser- 
vateurs, ce qu’en argot policier on 
appelle des “ casseroles ” (Willy, 
Jeux de Princes). 

cathollque, adj. Is used, with pas, when 
speaking familiarly of anything which 
is not quite as it should bo — e.g. Get 
Ihomme n^a pas fair catholique. That 
man does not look very trustworthy, 
cause, n.f. Et pour cause. And for a very 
good reason, and not without reason — 
e.g. Il est pas venu, et pour cause. He 
did not come, and for a very good 
reason. 

Je me souviens exactement de la 
date, et pour cause (C. EareiIiee, 
Dix-sept Histoires de Marins). 
causer, vb. intr. Causer d, To talk to, is 
frequently used for causer avec in 
familiar speech. 

Nyrop writes in his Mudes, III, p. 4 : ” La 
construction causer d ost enddmiqiio en Suisse 
et figure sur los tables do proscription des 
professeurs de frangais. Il en est de m6me 
en Belgique. Littrd admet h contro-cceur Je 
lui ai causd mais il protesto <5nergiquemont 
contre J’ai causd d mon avocat.” Ho also 
quotes this communication from E. Philipot : 
“ Peu d’ann<5os avant la guerre . . . im 
ddcrct-circulaire du minlst^re des P. T. T. a 
formcllement interdit aux demoiselles de» 
tdl6phones de r(5pondro, en donnant la com- 
munication, par la formule jusquo-lil tradi- 
tionnello : On vous cause, — J’lgnore si cette 
circulaire a produit I’effet vonlii (j’en douto), 
ot si CCS demoiselles so sont rSsign^es k 
employer la nouvelle formule: On vous 
parle.” 

Tiens ! Tu vois ce bracelet ? Le 
Comte me I’a donn^ parce que, 
pendant une semaine, je n’ avals pas 
dit une seule fois : je lui ai cause. 
Il n’aime pas ce mot-1^, il croit qu’il 
n’est pas franQais (Croisset et 
Flees, Les nouveaux Messieurs). 

Il savait encore un peu do grec, 
pas mal de latin, ne disait ni “ Je 
m’m rappelle ” ni “ Je vous cause ”, 
et ne faisait jamais defautes d’ortho- 
graphe (A. Hebmant, Le joyeux 
Garmon). 

causette, n.f. Little chat — e.g. Notts 
avons fait la causette. We have been 
chatting together. See bout 18. 

See saint-frusquin (Benjamin). 
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caution, n.f. Eire sujet a caution, (of 
persons and things) Not to be trusted, 
relied (depended) dpon, not to be 
beyond suspicion. 

Lit. ‘bail’, ‘surety*. 

’’'cavaler, vb. intr., or se cavaler. To make 
od:, make tracks, do a guy— e.g. Je 
suis en retard, je me cavale, I’m late, I 
must be off. 

L%t. * to set off at a gallop like a cavale ’ or 
‘ mare ’ ; the verb originally belonged to 
jargon and to the slang of mounted troops, 
but has become generalised. 

ce, adj. {cet, cette, ces). The demonstra- 
tive adjective ce is used : — 

1. With words like messieurs, dames, de- 
moiselles, jeunes gens to denote the 
real or supposed presence, or in any 
case the proximity, of the persons m 
question. It is even used when speak- 
ing to the persons directly in a kind of 
deferential address, especially by ser- 
vants — e.g. Ces messieurs et ces dames 
sont servis. Madame 'prie ces mes- 
sieurs de Vattendre, This use of ce has 
no equivalent in English. 

Monsieur, avant que ces dames ne 
viennent, nous pouvons traiter les 
affaires serieuses. . . . Ma ch^re, ces 
messieurs doivent etre fatigues. Si 
vous les conduisiez au salon ! 
(Balzac, Mercadet), 

(J. servant is spealcing.) Madame 
la comtesse demande ces demoiselles 
pour le the, dans le salon violet (H. 
Lavedan, Leurs Soeurs). 

2. Similarly the demonstrative adjective is 
coupled with clier, bon, pauvre, vieux, 
followed by a proper name, particular- 
ly when one accosts a friend in order 
to greet him — e.g. Ce bon Chiffonet I 
Que je suis done content de vous 
revoir ! It is as if the speaker says to 
himself : ‘ It is that dear friend X 
I see ’ aild expresses the thought 
eUiptically. Here again it will be 
noticed that there is no corresponding 
English usage. 

Quand ce bon Jules sera notre 
situation changera (Maupassant, 
Man Oncle Jules). 

Tiens, ce vieux Mantard / — ^Tiens, 
ce vieux Castel / — ^Par quel hasard 
es-tu }k ce soir ? (H. Lavedan, Le 
nouveau J eu). 

3. Ce also occurs in familiar speech in in- 
terrogations when one inquires about 
the health of a person who has been ill 


recently or who, as far as one knows, is 
not yet quite recovered — e.g. Et cette 
sante ? Are you better now ? 

Bonsoir, mon cher Eouoher ! 
Comment va cette petite sante ? (H. 
Bernstein, Le Bercail). 

4. The demonstrative adjective is also 
used in exclamations, which some- 
times express admiration but more fre- 
quently disparagement, with words 
like bitise, farce, idee, question — e.g. 
Cette bitise / Cette farce / Cette idee I 
Cette question / The implication is 
‘ This silliness is phenomenal ! This 
joke is the limit ! This idea is prepos- 
terous ! This question is unseemly 
etc. Compare the use of the definite 
article in exclamations to convey irony 
or admiration — e.g. La belle question I 
La bonne bitise ! Uexquise installa- 
tion ! Very often, in this use of the 
demonstrative adjective, cette is writ- 
ten as c^te or c^t\ its usual popular 
pronunciation. 

Tu me orois intelligent ? — Cette 
question ! (E. de Croisset, UJ^per- 
vier). 

Je ne les connais pas. — Cette 
bitise I tu les connais autant que 
moi ! (H. Lavedan, Leurs Scaurs). 

Je ne vous trouve pas bien du 
tout, mon enfant. — C’f idee ! (H. 
Malot, MicTieline). 

eeinture, n.f. 1. Se serrer (or Se boucler, 
Se mettre) la eeinture. To go without 
food, to tighten one’s belt ; {by exten- 
sion) To have to go without anything 
— e.g. Pour diner, tu peux te serrer 
{boucler, mettre) la eeinture. You can 
sing for your dinner. See bonder 3. 
*2. S^en donner plain la eeinture. To get 
drunk, to have a skinful. 

cela, pron. See Qa. 

ceUe-1^, pron. Sometimes used to refer 
to a feminine noun understood — e.g. 
chose, affaire, plaisanterie, histoire. 
See bon (A) 5, connaitre 2. 

Ah 1 ah ! ah I je ne m’attendais 
pas 4 celle-ld, par exemple ! (‘I 
didn’t expect that one, by Jove I 
didn’t ! ’). Alors, e’est moi qu’on 
route (* I’m the one who’s being taken 
in ’), et je ne suis qu’un nigaud ? 
(J. LEMAiTRE, Le Dipute Leveau). 
*cens6ment, adv. Ostensibly, supposedly ; 
practically, virtually, 
j^roni censi, ‘ supposed 
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SurtoTit, pas un mot ; cmsement 
il n’y a que la directrice qui salt le 
true (‘the dodge’) (L. Feapie, La 
Maternelle). 

Le riche est im mort-vivant, il 
manque de destination, il a cense- 
ment fini son role (L. Feapi^j, La 
Boite aux Gosses). 

cent, n.m. and adj. Je vous le donne en 
cent : see donner 7. 

ce que. Ce que, ‘how’, is used collo- 
quially for comhien, comme, que, in 
exclamations. 

Cp. the German was used in the same way. 

Ge que vous etes rigolo (‘ funny ’) 
dans ce costume-la ! (C. Vautel, 
Mon Cure chez les Riches). 

“ Vous ne pouvez savoir, M. Car- 
bolle, ce que vous m’avez fait plai- 
sir,” pronon^a-t-elle (C. H. Hiescii, 
Le Comr de Roulette). 

cercle, n.m. Society, club. 

See bousin 1 (Harry), claquer 
(Maupassant), collet-mont6 (About). 

*eerise, n.f. Bad luck — e.g. Avoir la 
cerise^ To be unlucky, down on one’s 
luck. 

J’ai remarqu6, les maisons neuves 
. . . gafiche (‘ brings ’) la cerise (M. 
Donnay, J^ducation de Prince). 

EUe a la cerise, cette pauvre 
Blanche ! (C. H. Hiesoh, Nini 
Godache). 

eerveau, 1. Un cerveau hr-Ue, A 

hare-brained, crazy fellow. 

2. Un crewrc, A dreamer, visionary. 

3. 8e creuser le cerveau, To rack (or 
cudgel) one’s brains. Cp. t§te 22. 

Lit. ‘to hollow out one’s brains’. 

cervelle, n.f. 8e hrMer (or Se faire sauter) 
la cervelle. To blow one’s brains out. 
Cp. caisson, 

C.G.T. La C.G.T. or La ceget4 == La 
Confederation Generate du Travail, the 
French Trades Unions. Hence un 
cigetiste or un cegeteiste, a trade- 
unionist. 

*eliabanais, n.m. Noise, row — e.g. En 
voild un chahanais / What a shindy ! 
From the name of a notorious brothel which 
used to be situated in the rue de Chabanais, 
in Paris ; hence the word came to mean 
"nocturnal racket % and then ‘ row ’ generally 
(SainHiax, Langags parisien, p. 120). 

Chahut, n.m. 1. Eccentric indecent 
dance, characterised by much high- 
kicking, the successor of the cancan. 


2. B.OW, uproar, shindy, rumpus — e.g. 
faire du chahut, to be noisy, to kick up 
a row, shindy. 

3. Ragging, horse-play, ‘ rag ’ . 

Chahutis originally a provincialism (Orl^anais) 
denoting a ‘wild, noisy dance’, from the 
provincial verb chahuter, ht. ‘ to cry like a 
chat'huant * , ‘ screech-owl ’ . 

chahuter. 1. vb. intr. (a) To dance the 
chahut. 

(6) To be riotous. 

Vraiment, depuis quelques jours, 
je suis content, heureux ! J e ne 
chahute plus, je ne joue plus, jo ne 
bois plus (M. Haeey, La divine 
Chanson). 

2. vb. tr. To indulge in horse-play with, 
to ( bally )rag. 

See chahut 3. 

'■'Chaillot, proper name. *1. A Ghaillot f 
interj. An energetic invitation to a 
person to make himself scarce — Go to 
the deuce ! 

’•'2. Envoy cr quelqu^un d Ghaillot, To got 
rid of a person, to send one to the 
deuce. 

S’il meficheun abatage, jo V envois 
d Ghaillot (Zola, U Assommoir). 

*3. Un abruti (or aJiuri) de Ghaillot ; see 

abruti. 

Lorsqu’ello ne parlait plus, eUe 
prenait tout do suite la tete d^un 
ahuri de Ghaillot, les yeux grands 
ouverts (Zola, U Asso^nmoir). 
Ghaillot, formerly a village m the immediate 
vicinity of Pans, now a part of the sixteenth 
arrotidissementy has, for some unexplained 
reason, repeatedly been made the butt for 
various uncomplimentary hits by the 
Parisians. 

chair, n.f. La chair de poule — e.g. 
Donner (or Eaire venir) la chair de 
poule (d quelqu'un), To make one’s 
flesh creep. J'ai la chair de poult. My 
flesh is creeping, I shudder at the 
thought. 

Lit. ‘ hen-flesh * ; cp. the English * goose- 
flesh*. 

Ces amoncellements do pierres se 
dressant dans la nuit donnaient la 
chair de poule d Desiree (J. K. 
Hitysmans, Les Eceurs Vatard). 

chamade, n.f. Battre la chamade, {fig.) To 
admit defeat, to yield to an attack, not 
to know what answer to make next 
in a discussion. This fig. use of the 
phrase is, however, rare, and the ex- 
pression is mostly found with the noun 
coeur, in the sense of ‘ to beat wildly ’. 
Lxt. ‘ to beat the signal for parley or capitula 
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tion% from Italian chiamada or cJiiamata, 
‘ call 

II s’arretait court, son cosur battait 
la chamade, il etait subitement con- 
vaincu qu’elle lui ferait encore faux 
bond (J. K. Huysmans, Les Smtrs 
Vatard). 

Le clampin (‘ lazy fellow ’), fou de 
joie et le ccbut battant la chamade, 
mit le chapeau a la main et se 
trouva d’un saut dans la chaise de 
poste (M. Boxjlenger, Le Pave du 
Moi). 

chamaiUer, se. To quarrel (noisily), to 
squabble, to wrangle. 

From the Norman camailler, derived from 
camail, piece of armour which covered the 
neck and shoulders (twelfth to fifteenth 
centuries). The primitive force of the verb 
was ‘ to fight covered with the camail \ then 
‘to fight’, ‘to quarrel noisily* (SainjSan, 
Sources indigdnes, I, p. 378). 

Depuis trente ans qu’ils etaient 
maries, ils se cJiamaillaient tons les 
jours (Maxjpassant, Toine). 

ehamaillerie, n.f., or chamaillis, n.m. 
Squabble. 

From se chamaiUer. 

chamhard, n.m, = chahut 2 and 3 — e.g. 
Faire du chamhard^ To kick up a row, 
a shindy. 11 en a fait un chambard. 
He made a fine to-do about it. 

See chambarder. 

Louisetto se refugie d’ordinaire 
sous la direction de Janot, pendant 
le chamhard fr6n6tique des recrea- 
tions (L. BrapiIs, Nouveaux Contes 
de la Maternelle), 

Oh ! le chamhard que n’a point 
fait, ce bon Dieu de jour-lS, la 
patronne ! (F. Cargo, Rien qiPune 
Femme). 

ehamhardement, n.m. Overthrow {lit, 
and fig.), destruction, great change, 
revolution, upheaval, ‘ earthquake 
See chambarder. 

L’employe du metro augmente 
I’impression de ehamhardement par 
sa fa9on formidable de mugir le 
nom de la station (L. Fbapie, La 
BoUe aux Gosses). 

Alors, tu y crois, k ce que tu 
appelles “ le ehamhardement social” ? 
(Gyp, Les Froussards). 

*chamharder, vb. tr. To upset, overthrow 
{lit. Q>Tidfig.). 

A provincial borrowing from the Provencal 
chambarda, ‘to overthrow*. 

EUe en feuilletait paisiblement, ^ 
croire que rien ne se fut pass6, les 


pages, qu’avait chambardees le coup 
de vent de la porte ouverte (G. 
CoTTRTELiNE, Boubouroche). 

La venue de Loudon a chambarde 
tons ses projets d’avenir (Gyp, 
Maman). 

*chaml)ouler. *1. vb. intr. To be shaky 
of gait, to be unsteady (shaky) on one’s 
legs (pins). 

A provincial borrowing ; cTiamboler, in Cham- 
pagne and Lorraine, is ‘to totter like a 
drunken man*. 

*2. vb. tr. To upset {fig.). 

Le la voir rigoler (‘ making 
merry ’) si tot apr6s la mort de son 
mari, ga ml a chamboule (‘ it gave me 
quite a turn’) (H. Bareusse, Le Feu). 
chambre, n.f. 1. Avoir une chambre (or 
des chambres) d loner, {fig.) To be 
eccentric, even to insanity, ‘ to have 
apartments to let ’. 

Elliptical for the proverbial saying II y a bien 
des cJiambres d louer dans sa Ute (lit. ‘ There 
are many rooms to let in his head *), He is an 
empty-headed fellow. 

2. Garder la chambre. To be confined to 
one’s room through illness. 

’‘'chameau, n.m. *1. Coarse term of abuse 
applied to a person : — blighter, rotter, 
dirty dog. Un vieux chameau, An 
old, ugly, peevish woman or man, a 
dirty old rotter. Sometimes the word 
may be used jocularly — e.g. AhJ le 
chameau I il en a une veine f What a 
lucky bhghter he is I 
Lit. ‘camel*. 

Les chameaux, voila qu’ils bais- 
sent le gaz k present pour nous 
fiche d la porte I (‘ chuck us out ’) 
(H. Laved ak, Viveurs), 

*2. Ge chameau de , . coarse insulting 
expression applied to either sex. 

Coupeau apprit de la patronne 
que Nana etait debauchee par une 
autre ouvrifere, ce petit chameau 
de Leonie, qui venait de Idcher les 
fleurs (‘ given up the flower trade ’) 
pour faire la noce (‘to go on the 
loose ’) (Zola, L'Assommoir). 
champ, n.m. 1. Eire aux champs, {a) To 
be bewildered; (6) to be put out, 
to be angry. Mettre guehplun aux 
champs, {a) To bewilder a person; 
(6) to rouse a person’s temper — e.g. 
Un rien le met aux champs, A trifle 
bewilders him or throws him into a 
passion. 

Of the two meanings the one under (b) is 
G 
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the commoaer; the phrase alludes to the 
expression ^tre fou (i courir Us champs (lit. 
‘to bo mad enough to run about the fields ’), 
to be as mad as a March hare. Op. hattre la 
campaqne under campagne 1. 

Eile comprit qu’il avait bu un 
pen, qu’il s’etait dispute, et quo sa 
mauvaise tete do Breton eta,it aicx 
champs (B. Bazin, De Unite son 
Ame), 

L’idee qu’en co moment la con- 
duite d© Jacques defrmjait la conver- 
sation des gens de Juvigny, la met- 
tait aux champs (A. Theuriet, Bois- 
flevry). 

2. Monrir an champ dj^honneur. To die on 
the field of battle. 

ebamporean, n.m. Mixture of cofioe and 
brandy or rum. 

From the Spanish chainporro, ‘ mixture ’ ; 
the word has passed into popular speech 
from military slang, into which it was intro- 
duced by the troops in Algeria. 

cbaiwjard, n.m. Lucky fellow (beggar). 
From chance. 

chance, n.f. Good luck — e.g. Avoir de la 
chance. To be lucky. Quelle chince ! 
What luck ! How lucky ! Fas de 
chance No luck. jSouhaiter (la) bonne 
chance a qnelgu'un, To wish a person 
good luck. Bonne chance I Good luck 
to you ! 

The derivatives chan^aird and chanceux are 
equivalent to veinard. 

chaneeux, adj. 1. (Of persons) Lucky. 

2. (Of things) Hazardous, doubtful, un- 
certain. 

chandelle, n.f. 1. BrUler la chandelle par 
les deux bouts, (a) To be a spendthrift ; 
(b) To burn the candle at both ends, 
to ruin one’s health by fast living. 

2. Devoir une chandelle d quelqu'^mi, To 
owe a debt of gratitude to somebody — 
e.g. Je votes dots une belle (or fameuse 
OTfiire or rude) chandelle / I am awfully 
obliged to you ! I have reason to be 
grateful to you I 

This phrase originates in expressions like 
brUler une chandelle en Vhonneur d’un saint 
or devoir une belle chandelle d Dieu or d la 
Vierge, and refers to the practice in Catholic 
churches of burning candles before the altars 
of saints as a mark of gratitude for a favour 
considered due to them, 

Blaireau vous devraune fidre chand- 
elle, quand il sera depute (A. Allajs, 
U Affaire Blaireau). 

N’empeche quo je vous dois une 
fameuse chandelle ! Vous savez, mer- 
ci, merci bicn, de tout mon o(nur 
(Zola, La Terre). 


3. Monter en chandelle, is said familiarly 
of perpendicular movement, to shoot 
up like a sky rocket — e.g. un aviateur 
qui monte en, chandelle. 

Leiirs oris, leurs chants, des im- 
precations rauques, montaient en 
chandelle jusqu’au deuxi^me etage 
du Florence (P. Mao Orlan, 8ous la 
Lumiere froide). 

4. Tetiir la chandelle, (a) To favour, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, a love-affair ; 
(b) To be a mere spectator, a looker- 
on. 

Lit. ‘ to hold the candle ’ (in order to give 
light to others). 

^5. Une chandelle ltd pend au nez, is said of 
one who needs to wipe his nose. 

Lit. ‘ a candle is hanging from his nose 
Chandelle is used m popular speech in the 
sense of ‘snot’, ‘dew-drop’, ‘candle’. 

6. Voir des chandelles or trente-six chand- 
elles or trente-six mille chandelles. To 
see stars (as the result of a violent 
blow on the head or in the oyo). 
Faire voir trente-six {mille) chandelles 
db quelqu^un. To make a person see 
stars, to knock fireworks out of (spots 
off) a person. 

For the use of trente-six, see imder trente-six. 

II lui administra trois coups do 
poing qui lui firent voir trente-six 
chandelles (A. Hermant, Cadet de 
Cotitras). 

See beigne (Zola). 

chand de vin or chand d’vin n.m. Popxz- 
lar abbrevation for marchand de vin, 
tavern-keeper, 

change, n.m,. 1. Donner (or Faire 
prendre) le change d quelqu^un, To put 
one ofi the scent, on the wrong scent, 
to impose upon, deceive, take one in, 
mislead. 

In hunting parlance” c/ianye denotes the ruse 
by means of which the animal which is being 
pursued succeeds in throwing the dogs on to 
the track of another beast; the animal is 
thus said to ‘ give ’ the change and the dogs 
to ‘ take ’ it. 

Cette explication idiote no donna 
pas le change d Hubert (A. Hermant, 
Ooutras, Boldat). 

2. Rendre le change d quelqu’un. To pay 
some one back in his own coin. 

Change here has the old meaning of ‘that 
which is given in exchange ’. 

changer, vb. tr. To bo a good change 
for a person — e.g. La campagne vous 
changera. The country air will be a 
good change for you. 

chanson, n.f. Chansons que tout celai 
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(That’s all) Stuff and nonsense ! 
That’s mere idle talk ! Tell that to the 
marines ! 

chantage, w.m. Blackmail. Faire du 
cliantage. To be a blackmailer. 

See chanter 2(a). 

II pouvait, s’il n’etait pas mort, 
venir un jour ou I’autre la relan- 
cer (‘ hunt her up ’), faire du 
tapago (‘ create a scandal ’), ou 
essay er d’un cliantage quelconque 
(Gyp, Miche). 

chanter. 1. vh. tr. To say, talk (imply- 
ing nonsense, rot) — e.g. Qu^est-ce gue 
vous me cliantez Id ? or Que me chantez- 
vous Id ? What on earth {or What non- 
sense) are you telling me ? 

See note to 2(a). 

Qu^est-ce que vous me cliantez Id, 
Dem^tre ? La princesso Maritza 
est au-dessus du soupQon ! (Willy, 
Jeux de Princes). 

2. vb. intr. {a) Faire chanter qiielqiCun, 
To obtain money from a person by 
blackmail, to blackmail, to extort hush 
money. 

Chanter in old jargon was ec^uivalent toparler 
or dire. 

Tu seras le premier qui aura jmt 
chanter le p^re Lcchat. . . . ^a n’est 
pas rien (‘ That’s no mean feat 
. . . Ton prix ? (0. Mirbeaf, Les 
Affaires sont les Affaires). 

{h) O’est comme si vous cliantiez (or je 
chantais or Von cliantait) ! It is like 
talking to the wind {or air). One might 
as well talk to the wind {or air). It is 
like preaching in the desert. It is no go 
(no use). 

(c) Si cela (or ga) vous (etc.) chante. If you 
are in the mood for it — e.g. Jele ferai 
si Qa me chante, I’ll do it if I choose, 
if it suits me, if it suits my book, if I 
feel like it, if I feel in the mood for it. 

Je vois que ga ne vous chante pas, 
cette besogne, hein ? (P. Bofroet, 
Tragiques Eemous). 

See poisser 2 (Carco). 

chanterelle, n.f. Appuyer sur la chanter ~ 
elle, {fig.) To harp on the one string. 
Lit. ‘ to press on the treble-string * (e.g. of a 
violin), i.e. to bring out the most interesting 
part of a piece of music. Hence fig. to call 
attention, when the opportunity presents 
itself, to the important or essential part of 
an affair. 

Le prince croit entrevoir une lueur 
d’esperance ; vivement int6ress6, il 
appuie sur la chanterelle : — Quoi 


done, Maritza, vous auriez vraiment 
souffert de mes . . . gamineries V 
(Willy, Jeux de Princes). 
chapardage, n.m. Pinching, scrounging, 
lifting. 

Sec chaparder. 

chaparder, vh. tr. To rob, pinch, scrounge, 
prig. 

This word has passed into popular speech 
from the slang of the soldiers in Africa and 
means primarily to go marauding or prowl - 
ing in search of prey, like the chat-pard or 
‘ African tiger-cat ’ (SainEax, Langage par- 
isien,^. 150). 

J’avais la certitude que ce fiddle et 
devoue serviteur, cette perle unique, 
chapardait tout ce qu’il pouvait 
dans la maison (0. Miebeaf, Le 
Journal d^une Femme de Ghambre). 
chapeau, n.m. Chapeaux has ! Hats off 1 
chapelle, n.f. 1. Set, clique — e.g. former 
une petite chapelle, to form a little 
chque. 

By allusion to people attached to the service 
of a chapelle. 

2. Faire chapelle, is said of a woman who 
lifts her dress to warm her limbs by the 
fire. 

By allusion to the nautical phrase faire 
chapelle, ‘to broach to", 
chapitrer, vb. tr. To lecture, rate, scold. 
Lit. to censure an ecclesiastic in the presence 
of the whole chapitre, ‘ chapter ’. See volx au 
chapitre. 

Sa femme I’avait tellement cha- 
pitre qu’il commengait a admettre 
la possibilite d’une trahison de la 
part de son ami C16rambourg (R. 
Boyles VE, U Enfant d la Balustrade). 
charahia, n.m. Gibberish, jargon — e.g. 
Ce n^ est pas du frangais, c^ est du chara- 
hia, It is not French, it is gibberish 
(double Butch). 

The word is applied to any unintelligible or 
barbarous speech or style, and was originally 
used contemptuously of the patois of the 
Auvergnats, who brought the word to Paris 
in the early nineteenth century. Sain^an 
{Langage parisien, pp. 80-1) rejects what he 
considers to be the fanciful derivation of the 
word from the Spanish algardbia, meaning 
'the Arabic language’, and connects the 
term with the Lyonnais charabarat, ‘ horse- 
market’, ‘horse-dealing’, which, like the 
word charivari with which it is connected, 
contains an allusion to ‘confused noise’, 
and so naturally led to the notion of 
‘ linguistic confusion *, ‘ unintelligible jargon ’ 
or ‘jabber’ 

charbon, n.m. Etre sur les charbons or 
sur des charbons ardents. To be con- 
sumed with impatience or anxiety, to 
be on thorns, on tenterhooks. 

Lit. ‘ to be on (glowing) embers’ ; cp. 6tre sur 
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le gril with the same meanings. Another 
variant Hre sur hs Opines, is the exact 
equivalent of the English ‘to bo on thorns’. 

charboimier, n.m. Oharbonnier est mattre 
chez lui (or chez soi). Every one is 
master in his own house, A man’s house 
is his castle. 

This is a variant of an old saying Par droit 
&t par raison chacun est maitre dans sa 
maison. said to have been used by a some- 
what boorish charhonmer one day when 
EranQOis I, having lost his way while hunting, 
had taken refuge in his hut. The king, it 
seems, had seated himself on the one com- 
fortable chair, but was turned out of it 
when the eharbonnier came home, the 
latter, unconscious of his guest’s identity, 
justifying his action by quoting the old 
saying, which the king on his return re- 
peated to his courtiers, 

*charbougna(s), 7i.m. = bougna(t). 

charcuter, vb. tr. To operate upon, per- 
form a surgical operation (implying 
clumsily) — c.g. On Va charcute deux 
Jois, He’s been ‘ cut open ’ twice. 

Lit. ‘ to cut up raw moat * to hack and hew,’ 
like a chai’cutier or pork-butchor. 

Charenton, proper name, Un echappe or 
pensionnaire de Charenton, XJn Imnme 
digne d'^ alter d Charenton, Envoy er quel- 
qrdun d Charenton, expressions used 
with reference to a person who is mad, 
crazy, of one w'ho ought to bo in an 
asylum. 

JBy allusion to the famous asylum, situated 
near Charenton, to the east of i^ans. Cp. un 
dcliappS de Bic^tre, used in the same way, the 
village of Bic6tre also possessing a well-known 
asylum. 

charge, n,f. 1. A la charge d'‘autanb or A 
charge de revanche, I will do as much 
(or the same) for you (another time), 
One good turn deserves another. 

Lit. ‘ On condition that you let me do as 
much or that you let me have my ‘ revenge ’ 
(in the sense of ‘ retuim match ’ at games). 

En m’ouvrant les yeux, vous 
m’avez rendu un grand service. A 
charge de revanche (Beieux, Les 
Haimetons). 

2. En avoir sa charge, (a) To have all one 
can carry ; (h) m said, familiarly, of a 
drunken or stout person. 

3. Mtre d charge d quelqu^un, (a) To be a 
burden to — e.g. La vie hii est d charge. 
Life is a burden to him ; (b) to cause 
a person expense. 

Omrge'h.eiQ, as in 2, has the force of ‘ burden 
II 'n^etait pas absolument d charge 
d sa famille, et, plein de bonne 
volontd, il cherchait sans cesse, et 
trouvait par-ci, par-la, une besogne 
mal payie, tm portrait, tfuclques 
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1090ns (E. COPPEE, Les Fianch de 
Noel). 

4. Eire d la charge de qiielqu'iui, (a) To be 
paid, kept by a person ; (b) To be en- 
trusted to a person’s care, to bo upon 
a person’s hands. 

Here charge implies * onerous obligation 

5. Revenir d la charge. To make the 
attempt again, to try it again, to ask 
over and over again. 

E-eally a military phrase, to return to the 
charge ’. 

6. Joke — e.g. Quelle bonne charge ! That’s 
a good ’un ! What a capital joke ! 
Implies an extravagant joke (in words or 
action) with the object of hoaxing a person, 
such as IS played, for example, by art 
students on each other. This meaning of 
the word is due to analogy with the ex- 
tended use of charge in the sense of ‘ carica- 
ture ’. 

charivari, n.m. 1. Discordant, im-kettlo 
music. 

2. Kow, uproar, hubbub, clatter. 

The word denotes primarily a mock serenade 
(in ‘honour’ of some unpopular person) 
played upon saucepans, cauldrons, etc., and 
accompanied by catcalls and other dis- 
cordant noises. 

Charlemagne, proper name. Fa. ire Gh arlc- 
magne, (at cards) To leave the game 
when winning, without giving one’s 
opb')onents a chance of revenge. 

This IS said to be an abbreviation of faire, 
comme. Charlemagne and to allude to tho fact 
that the Emperor died or left the game of 
life without losing any of the conquests ho 
had made. The name of Charlemagne was 
probably suggested because one of tho kings 
m the pack of cards formerly bore this name, 

charlemagner, vb, inlr, = faire Charle-' 
magne. 

11 filait sur (‘ made for ’) Ham- 
bourg, y faisait sautcr la banquo 
(‘ broke the bank there ’), reitcrait 
a Spa, se constituait un capital, 
puis charleniagnait avec une sagesse 
etonnante chez un tel hustubcrlu 
(‘ giddy pate ’) (J. Rioiiepijm, Flrnn- 
boche). 

^Charles, proper name. Tn paries, Charles / 
A stock rhyming phrase, expressing 
approval or agreement : — Now you’re 
talking ! You bet, old chap ! I should 
joUy well think so ! You may well say 
so ! Not ’arf, Arthur ! 

’•'Chariot, proper name. The public execu- 
tioner. See also maitre des hautes 
©uvres, Monsieur de Paris, raccour- 
cisseur. 

Laroussc states that this appellation is derived 
from the name of the headsman who oxcciitcd 
Damiens (who had made a murderous attack 
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on Louis XV) in 1757. Sain^an {Sources 
indighies, I, p. 357) remarks that CMrlot was 
frequently used in this sense in the eighteenth 
century, and that the name was adopted by 
the malefactors of the nineteenth century and 
has survived in popular speech. 

It may be noted here that the famous film- 
comedian Charlie Chaplin is known in France 
as Chariot. 

eharme, n.m. <7’ est ce qui en fait le cliarme. 
That’s the beauty of it. 

’’‘charrier. *1. vh. tr. To humbug, fool, 
stuff — e.g. Ne me charrie pas. Don’t 
you kid (cod) me. 

’"2. vb. intr. (a) To joke — e.g. Sa-m cJiar- 
rier. Without joking. Honest injun ! 

(b) To exaggerate, come it strong — e.g. 
Ne cJiarrie pas I Come off it ! 

Dix-huit poches ! Tu charries, 
nez d’rat, fait le gros Lamuse (H. 
Barbusse, Le Feu). 

An old cant word, meaning to rob a person 
by moans of a trick {ht. ‘ to lead in a chariot ’ ; 
cp. mener quelqu’un en bateau), which has 
been adopted by popular speech with the 
generalised force of ‘ to make fun of ‘ to 
joke ’ (S.ainEan, Les Sources de V Argot ancien, 
II, pp. 220, 309). 

eharme, n.f. Mettre la charrue (or la 
charrette) devant les bceufs. To put the 
cart before the horse. 

Charyhde, proper name. Tomber de GJia- 
rybde en Scylla, To faU out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. 

This expression originates in a line of the 
Alemndrdide, a poem m Latin verse by 
Philippe Gaultier de Chltillon, written in 1277 
and printed in 1513. In Book V, 11. 297-301, 
the poet thus addresses Darius fleeing before 
Alexander : 

. . . Nescis, hou ! perdite , nescis 
Quern fugias : hostos incurris, dum fugis 
hostem ; 

Imidis in Scyllam cupiens vitare Gharyb- 
dim. — SainBax, La Langue de Rabelais, I, 
p.495. 

Variants: Tomber de Mvre en chaud mal] 
Tomber de la poile dans la braise. 

*''chass d’Af, n.m. Soldier belonging to 
a light cavalry regiment serving in 
Africa ; short for chasseur d^Afrique. 
chasseur, n.m. A groom or messenger 
dressed in livery and attached to cafes 
and hotels, whose duty it is to open and 
shut carriage doors, summon taxis, run 
errands, etc., ^ buttons’. 

Originally a servant in hunting livery who 
used to ride behind his master’s carnage, 
chat, n.m. 1. Term of endearment — e.g. 
Mon (petit) chat, Ma chatte. Ducky, 
darling. The masculine form is often 
applied to women. 

Mon pauvre chou / mon paume 
chat / — ill ! oui, va, tu peux me 


plaindre. Je suis assez malheur- 
euse (G. Coxjeteline, Gros Chagrins). 

See beauts 2 (Reval). 

2. A bon chat bon rat, Tit for tat ; A 
Roland for an Oliver ; Diamond cut 
diamond ; Set a thief to catch a thief. 
Lit. ‘ it takes a good cat to catch a good rat 

3. Acheter chat en poche. To buy a pig in a 
poke. 

Bn poche here has the meaning of dans un sac, 
‘ 111 a bag ’, and formerly en sac was used in 
this phrase instead of en poche. The expres- 
sion alludes to the fact that, owing to the cat’s 
great attachment to the place where it was 
brought up, it has to be carried away in a bag 
when transported to some other locality. The 
phrase is generally used in a negative con- 
struction. 

II a eu tout le temps de la con- 
naitre, d’etudier son caractfere, et 
n'achete pas, comme on dit (‘ as the 
saying goes ’), chat en poche (T. 
Gautier, Voyage en Espagne). 

4. Appeler un chat un chat. To call a 
spade a spade. 

A reminiscence of a line in Boileau’s first 
Satire : 'Pappalle unchat un chat, et Rolet un 
fripon.* Charles Eolet was a procureur of the 
Parlement of Paris in the reign of Louis XIV, 
and was notorious for his roguery. 

5. Avoir d^autres chats (or chiens) dfouetter 
(or d peigner), To have something 
more important to do, to have other 
fish to fry. 

Lit. “to have other cats (dogs) to whip ’. 

Puis le temps emporta ce reve 
absurde. A cette heure il avait, 
comme on dit (‘ as the saying goes ’), 
d'aiitres chats d fouetter (E. Rod, 
U Incendie). 

6. Avoir un chat dans la gorge. To be 
hoarse, to have phlegm (or a frog or a 
donkey) in one’s throat. 

An allusion to the raucous miaowings of the 
cat. 

7. C^est le chat / ‘ The cat did it ! ’ This is 
the stock reply made by persons (par- 
ticularty children and servants). who 
blame the cat for something they are 
accused of. Non, c^ est le chat I ‘ Ho, 
it was Mr. Nobody ! ’ It is said 
ironically to one who denies his respon- 
sibility for a misdeed of which he is 
obviously guilty. 

Qu’est-ce qne je t’ai donnd hier ? 
— Deux francs. — ^Tu es str ? — Mais 
oui, mignorme. — ^Eh bien, il me 
manque trente-huit sous. — Ce n’est 
pas moi qui les ai pris. — Non . . . 
c^est le chat (0. Mirbeau, Le Journal 
d'une Femme de Chambre). 
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8. Chat ichaudi cmint Vcau froide, A 
Tburnt child dreads the lire ; Once bit, 
twice shy. 

lAt. * A scalded cat fears cold water % i.c. 
even cold water. 

9. H^veiller (or Rimiller) U chat qui dort — 
e.g. line faut pas {r)eveiUer le chat qui 
dort, Lot sleeping dogs lie ; Do not 
rake up the past. 

formerly le chien was used instead of le chat, 
and the expression was then more apt, since 
it is the dog which guards the entrance to the 
house, so that if a person wishes to enter 
without being molested he must take care not 
to awaken the dog if it happens to be asleep, 

10. 11 nlest (or II tdy a) si petit chat qui 
n^egratigne. Even, a worm will turn. 
Mt. * There is no eat, however small, \vhich 
does not scratch.* 

11. 11 rCy a pas (Id) de quoi Jouclter un 
chat (or chien). It is a very trifling 
offence, It is not worth while mention- 
ing {or spending breath about), It is 
not worth getting angry about, There 
is no occasion to make such a fuss. 
Cp. chien 18. 

Sache que, dans toute cette his- 
toire, U rdy a pas de quoi fouetter un 
chat (C. H. Hiesoh, “ Petit ” Louis, 
JSoxeur), 

12. II n'y a pas un chat. There is not a 
(living) soul. 

Cp. &me 1. 

18. La nuit, tons les chats sont gris. At 
night one may easily he mistaken ; At 
night beauty is of no account ; When 
candles are away, all cats are grey. 

Cp. the G erman Bei Naoht sind alleKatzen grau. 

14. Lcs chats ont la vie dure. Cats have 
nine lives, 

15. Quand le chat n'y est pas, les souris 
dansent, or Le chat parti (or Absent le 
chat), les souris dansent, When the 
cat’s away, the mice will play. 

See also Appendix sub chat, chatte. 

chateau, n.m. Paire (or Bdtir or Con- 
struire) des chdteaux en Espagne, To 
build castles in the air. 

The correct explanation of this expression 
is that given by A. Morel-Patio {Etudes sur 
VBspagne, Quatridme S<5rie, 1925, pp. 119 if.), 
who traces it back to certain chansons de geste 
in winch Charlemagne is represented as olTer- 
ing to his knights castles in Spam, the land of 
the Infidels, which, being in the possession of 
the enemy, are really not in his gift, since the 
knights can only win them by force of arms. 
The phrase in its present form and meanmg 
occurs as early as the llonmn de la, JRose, 

Moi, je construis des chdteaux m 
Espagne et j’attrape de ces desiUu- 
sions !(H. Bernstein, La Griff e). 


eh§,teau1briaiid, n.m. Fillet-steak grilled 
in a special way and generally served 
with ponimes de terre soufflees. 

Ch^teau-Lapompe, n.m. Water, Adam’s 
ale. 

A humorous appellation, vintage wines being 
often designated by such names as Chdteau- 
Lagrange, CMteau-Lafde, etc., from the name 
of the estate whore they are grown. 

ehaud, adj. and n.m.. *“1. Too dear — e.g. 

Les primeurs sont chaudes pour les 
petiies bourses, Early vegetables are 
too dear for small purses. Cela codte 
chaud. That’s a stiff price. 

■^2. Ghaud I chaud / Hurry up ! Put some 
vim into it ! Ghaud Id, mon gar^on I 
Buck up, my lad ! 

3. Ccla (or Qa) ne lui {me, vous, etc.) fait 
ni chaud ni froid, Ho does not care a 
bit about that, It’s all the same to him, 
It is of no consequence to him. 

J’ai hate de lui apprendre que j© 
suis riche. Elio sait quo cela ne lui 
fera ni froid ni chaxid, car jo I’ai 
dresseo h. ne jamais compter sur moi 
(A. Hermant, Coutras, Soldat). 

4. II fera chaud quand . . ., (ironical) It 
will be a long time before . . . Cp. 
beau 2. 

11 fera chaud, mon ami, quand 
jo fexai gagner uno Assurance (B. 
Benjamin, Les Justices de Paix). 

chaiiffard, n.m. Kocldess motor-driver, 
I’oad-hog. Pejorative form of chauf- 
feur. 

chauffer. 1. vh.tr. (a) To go briskly about 
a thing — e.g. chauffer une affaire, to 
push on with a matter. 

(6) To coach, cram a pupil for an examin- 
ation. 

■*‘(c) To steal, scrounge, pinch. 

La gross© Sophie dont Fhomme 
avait chmiffi la bagne d’un type 
(‘ fellow ’) (F. Cargo, Les Innocents). 

"^'(d) To arrest, catch — e.g. 8e faire 

chauffer, To get nailed, nabbed. 

2. vb. indr. Qa (or Gela) chauffe I is said 
of any lively event, of something in 
full swmg : — Things are hnmming ! 
Qa va chauffer / We’re in for a hot 
time ! There will ho a hot light ! 
Things are going to hum I 1 1 faut que 
ga chauffe / Things have got to hum ! 

Quel grabuge I (‘ ructions ’). T^16- 
phone, t61<Sgramme. . . . Avortir le 
concierge. . . . Ce que ga chauffe ! 

' (H. Bataille, Poliche). 
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ciiausseF;^ vh. tr. Gela (or Qa) me chausse = 
Oela (or Qa) me botte ; see hotter. 

Lit. ‘that fits my feet*. This expression is 
not as common as Qa me botte. 

chaussettes, n.f. pi. Porter des chaussettes 
russes. Not to wear any socks at all. 
Lit. ‘to wear Russian socks’. Chaussettes 
russes are wrappers for the feet made of pieces 
of cloth or linen and were sometimes used by 
soldiers to bind their feet with when regu- 
lation socks were not provided. 

clianvin, n.m. and adj. One with, a blind 
admiration for his country, fanatical 
patriot, jingo(ist). 

Nicolas Chauvin was a veteran in the armies 
of the Revolution and Napoleon I. We first 
find him reinesented in the drawings of the 
time of the Rcstauration, particularly in the 
lithographs of Gharlet, to whom, perhaps, 
the creation of the type is due. Chauvin as 
the representative of bellicose patriotism soon 
became very popular and figured in various 
songs and plays — e.g. La Qocarde tricolore 
(1831) by the brothers Theodore and Hippo- 
lyte Co^iard. 

chauvinisme, n.m. Exaggerated patriot- 
ism, especially from the military point 
of view, jingoism. 

chauviniste, adj. Pertaining to chauvin- 
isme, jingoistic. 

chaux, n.J. Mtre bdti d chaux et d sable, 
(of persons) To be of a strong constitu- 
tion, to be as strong as a horse. 

Bdtir d chaux et d sable (or d ciment) {lit. ‘ to 
build with lime and sand or cement *) is said 
primarily of a house which is built with a 
solid foundation, 

Le marquis n’avait que soixante- 
cinq ans et il itait bdti d chaux et d 
sable, e’est vrai. Mais il 6tait gros, 
on ne savait pas ce qui pouvait 
arriver (Gyp, Miche). 

chef, n.m. Faire quelqiie chose de son 
{propre) chef. To do something on one’s 
own responsibility, of one’s own. ac- 
cord (authority, initiative). 

Chef, originally ‘head* (Lat. caput), has 
here the fiff. force of ‘ personal authority 
or right*. 

Voil^ qu’elle avait des d6sirs per- 
sonnels, voil^L que, de son propre chef, 
elle parlait de sortie, de deplace- 
ment (L. Ebapi6, La BoUe aux 
Gosses). 

chemin, n.m. 1. Faire son chemin, (fig.) 
To make one’s way in the world, to get 
on. 

See aigle (Lavedan), coude 2 
(Copp6e). 

2. Faire voir (bien) du chemin d quelgiPnn — 
e.g. Je lui ferai voir (bien) dv> chemin, 
rfi lead him a pretty dance. I’ll send 
him on a wild-goose chase. Op. pays 3. 


Lit. ‘ to make some one see (or cover) a lot of 
ground *. 

3. Ne pas (y) alter par quatre chemins — 
e.g. 11 rCy (or ne) va pas par quatre 
chemins. He does not beat about the 
bush, He goes straight to the point, 
He does not mince matters. He does 
not shilly-shally. 

Monsieur, je viens causer affaires 
avec vous. J e nHrai pas d’ailleurs 
par quatre chemins pour m’expliquer 
(Maupassant, Mont-Oriol). 

Ma ch^re madame, je n'irai pas 
par q%iatre chemins. Voici le but de 
notre visite (Bpieux, Les trois Filles 
de M. Dupont). 

See collier 1 (Brieux). 

4. Prendre le chemin des icoliers (or de 
lecole). To go (take) the longest way, 
a roundabout way. 

Like the schoolboy ‘ creeping like snail 
unwillmgly to school *. 
eheminot, n.m. Railwayman. 

i.e. one who works on the chemin de fer. 

See vadrouiller 2 (Romains). 
chenillon, n.m. Ugly girl. 

From chenille, ‘ caterpillar * ; cp. laid comme 
une chenille, ‘ as ugly as sin *. 

•^'ehenique, n.m. = schnick. . 

*chenu, adj. Of superior quality, topping, 
nobby — e.g. du vin chenu, good old 
wine. G^est du chenu, (of anything) 
It’s tip-top. 

Lit. ‘whitened by age’, ‘hoary’; hence 
applied m popular speech to good wine and 
then to good things in general. 
cMquard, n.m. Bribed person (especially 
a politician). 

A nickname given originally to those poli- 
ticians or journalists who were bribed by 
means of cheques in order to gain their sup- 
port for the Panama Canal undertaking in 
1888. 

Nos chequards du Parlement liv- 
rent la France ^ une puissance 
etrang^re, la Finance (A. France, 
Le Mannequin d"* Osier). 
cheVyadv. 1. 11 fait cher vivre id. Living 
is dear here. 

2. Ne pas valoir cher, (of persons) Not to 
he up to much; (of things) To be 
devoid of merit. 

’^cMrot, adj. Somewhat dear, rather ex- 
pensive. 

^cherrer, vb, intr. = charrier 2. 

Gherrer is the Auvergnat pronunciation of 
serrer, and originally penetrated into Parisian 
argot with the meaning of serrer la gorge, ‘ to 
strangle’. Among pork-bntchers (of whom 
many are Auvergnats) serrer la viande, le sang, 
etc., in making hlack-pudding, is to put 
too much in, whence the other meaning of 
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cMn&r ( = charner, ‘to exaggerate"), which 
has prevailed (Sain^ian, Langage parisien, 
p. 319). 

cheval, n,m. 1. A chevaly (fig>) — e.g. 
J^crire une lettre d, cheval a quclqu^uny 
To write a severe, very sharp letter to 
a person. JSJtre a cheval sur To 
be a stickler (for the observance 
of . . .) — e.g. 11 est a cheval $ur 
V etiquette (les convenances y les regie- 
mmts)y He is a stickler for etiquette 
(the proprieties, the regulations). 
Probably by allusion to the f oelmg of superior- 
ity that a horseman has when towering above 
the crowd of pedestrians. In the phrase 6tre 
d cheval sur . . . there is also the notion 
of being firm in the saddle. 

La col^re 4 la fin s’est emparee de 
M. Cardinal. II a pris la plume et 
il a ecrit au depute une de ces lettres 
d cheval que lui seul sait ocrire (L. 
Halevy, Les petites Cardinal), 

II faut de Tordro . . . beaucoup 
d'ordre. J e sitis d cheval sur Fordro 
. . . sur la proprete . . . et surtout 
sur la probito (0. Mirbeaxj, Le 
Journal d^mie Femme de C/iambre). 

2. Cheval d Vouvrage (or au travail or d la 
besogne) — e.g. Cest un (vrai) cheval d 
Vouvrage, etc., He is a demon for 
work, a regular glutton for work. Cp. 
travailler comma un cheval, to work 
like a horse. 

3. Cheval de bataille — e.g. C^est (or Cet 
argument est) son cheval de bataille, 
That is his great (or main) argument, 
That is his hobby-horse. 

See note to 7. 

4. Cheval de retour, (a) An old convict, an 
old offender, a returned or escaped con- 
vict sent back to the convict-settle- 
ment ; (6) said of a woman who is past 
her prime, a good old ‘ has-been 

Alors, vous aimez les debutantes ? 
— J’aime mieux une ddbutanto qvVun 
cheval de retour . . . oui . . . ccr- 
tainement (Gyp, Les Amour cux). 

5. Diner avec les chevaux de bois. To go 
without a dinner, to dine with Duke 
Humphrey. 

Lit. * to dine with the hobby-horses’ (of a 
merry-go-round. Cp. diner par eceuri see 
coBUr 5. 

Elle se trouvait done sur le pave 
(‘ homeless ’) ; et il s’en fallait 
exactement do dix-neuf sous pour 
qu^en poche elle en eut vingt. — Si 
bien — conclut-elle — que, ce soir, je 
vais diner comme du temps que 


cheveu 

j’etais arpette : avec les chevaux de 
hois I (C. TARRkEE, Dix-Sept His- 
toires de hlarins). 

Eire bon cheval de ti'ompette, Not to 
be easily dismayed or frightened (by 
threats or noise or bluster). 

By allusion to a horse which does not shy 
when a trumpet is blowm at close quar- 
ters. 

Je suis bon cheval de trompette I 
. . . Los basses attaquos auxquoUcs 
jo suis en butte ghssent sur moi 
sans m’atteindre . . . j’ai dormi 
dix heures tout d^unc traite / (Gyp, 
Le Baron Sinai), 

Monter (or Eire monte) sur ses grands 
chevaux. To ride (mount, be on) the 
high horse. 

The knights of the Middle Ages, when going 
to war, took at least two horses with them — 
a smaller one on which they journeyed, and 
a bigger one on which they mounted when 
preparing for battle. The latter was the 
cheml de batadle, ‘waiiiorse’, 'charger’. 
Hence the fig. use of the above expression, 
which is said of one who gets ready to argue 
in a haughty manner and takes seriously the 
harmless words uttered by another; hence 
too the fig. meaning of cheval de bataille ; 
see 3. 

Il pousse sa point© pr^s de la 
princess© ; il la serr© do si pr^s 
qu’eUo so revolt©, et la voiliY qui 
monte sur ses grands chevaux, qui le 
traite de haut en bos (F. Saroey, 
Quarante Ans de TMdtre). 
chevalier, n.m. C^est un chevalier dHndus- 
trie, H© is an adventurer, sharper, 
swindler, crook. 

Industrie here has the meaning of ‘ skill’, so 
that the expression denotes a person who 
lives by liis wits. 

cheveu, n.7n. 1. Difficulty, trouble, 
worry, hindrance, hitch — e.g. Voild le 
cheveu ! There’s the rub I J'^ai un 
cheveu, I have some trouble on my 
mind, some reason for uneasiness. 11 
y a un cheveu. There’s a hitch some- 
where. 

An allusion to cheveux blancs, 'grey hairs’, 
the result of worry. 

Il a epate (‘ astounded ’) tous les 
gens de la maison ou grand-pbro 
a achct6 son auto, il parait ! . . . 
et quand grand-p^re a cssaye la 
machine, ily a eu une (‘ break- 

down ’) . . . et e’est Anatolo qui a 
trouv6 le cheveu, alors quo lo mecani- 
cien downait sa langue aux chiens 
(‘ gave it up ’) (Gyp, Miclie), 

2. Avoir mal aux cheveux. To feel out of 
sorts after a spree, to have a (fat) 
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head (i.e. a headache caused by over- 
night potations) — e.g. J^ai un peu mal 
aux cheveux. I’ve a bit of a head, I feel 
‘ chippy 

Les lendemains d© culotte (‘ drink- 
ing bout ’), le zingueur avait mal aux 
cheveux (Zola, UAssommoir), 

*3. Avoir un cheveu pour une femme. To be 
gone (sweet) on a woman. 

4. Couper (or Fendre) un cheveu en quatre. 
To split hairs. 

See b§te (A) 3 (Boylesve). 

5. Fn cheveux, (of a woman) Without a 
hat — o.g. Mile sort en cheveux. She goes 
out bareheaded. 

Elliptical for en cTiemuz. 

Le contrail’© de la femme qui 
port© chapeau, c’est la femme en 
cheveux (A. Hermant, Cadet de 
Goutras). 

6. Faire dresser les cheveux sur la Ute — 
e.g. G^est d faire dresser les cheveux sur 
la Ute, It is enough to make one’s hair 
stand on end. 

7. Me faire des cheveux. To worry, fret. 
Elliptical for se faire des cheveux hlancs ; cp. 1 . 

Burette sefaisait des cheveux : “II 
va rater (‘ miss ’) son train ” (R. 
Benjamin, Gaspard). 

8. Se prendre aux cheveux. To have a 
furious quarrel, to come to blows. 

Cp. chignon. 

See pel§ (France). 

9. Tire par les cheveux — e.g. un argument 
{un raisonnement, une comparaison) 
iire{e) par les cheveux, a far-fetched 
argument (reasoning, comparison). 

Said of an argument, etc., which is ‘forced 

‘ painfully deduced ’ ; possibly by allusion to 
the violent method of pullmg a recalcitrant 
person by the hair to force him to obey. 

cheville, n.f, Ne pas alter (arriver) d la 
cheville de quelquhin. To be very in- 
ferior to a person — e.g. Vous ne lui 
allez pas a la cheville. You are a pigmy 
compared to him. You are no match 
for him at all, You are unworthy to tie 
his shoestrings. 

Lit. ‘ not to come up to a person’s ankle 

Pourquoi, se demandait-il, suis-je 
seul ici k comprendre son grand 
caract^re ? Aucune des personnes 
pr6sentes ne lui va seulement d la 
cheville (H. Bordeaux, Les Roque- 
tdllard). 

chevre, n.f. 1. Avoir la chivre. To be 
angry. Prendre la chevre, To gCt into 
a rage, to fly into a passion. 

By allusion to the goat’s capricious tempera- 


ment, vivacity and irregular movements ; 
cp. note to bisquer, 

2. Mmager la chevre et le chm. To run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 
Lit. ‘to spare the goat and the cabbage*. 
The expression alludes to a problem story 
told to children : On the bank of a river 
stands a man in charge of a wolf, a goat and 
a cabbage, but the ferry-boat is so small that 
he can only take one of his charges with him 
at a time. How can he get them all across 
without giving the wolf a chance to eat the 
goat or the goat a chance to eat the cabbage ? 
The solution of course is that he first ferries 
the goat over and then returns for the wolf. 
When he has carried the wolf across , he brings 
back the goat and leaves it on the bank while 
he takes the cabbage across. Finally he 
returns alone to fetch the goat. 

Dans ton Ode a la Bastille tu as 
chercbe a manager la chevre et le chou 
et tu n’as content© personne (A. 
Theuribt, La Ghanoinesse). 
chez, prep. 1. XJn chez soi, A borne — 
e.g. Faime mon chez moi, I love my 
home. 11 rCy a pas de petit chez soi, 
There is no place like home ; East, 
west, home is best ; ‘ Home is home, 
though it be ever so homely 
The pronoun changes, of course, according to 
the context ; thus we find un {mon) chez moi, 
un (ton) chez toi, son chez lui, un (son) chez soi, 
un (notre) chez nous, un (votre) chez vous, etc. 

Plus tard, quand j© suis sorti, j’ai 
pris mem chez moi en horreur (P. 
Vbber, Les Rentrees). 

J’ai hate que notre chez nous soit 
install© (F. de Croisset, Le Bonheur, 
Mesdames). 

'*‘2. Chez qui? inter j. Stock popular for- 
mula denoting denial, contemptu- 
ous refusal — e.g. Te prtter dix francs ? 
Non, mais chez qui? Lend you ten 
francs ? Who do you take me for ? or 
Go on ! or I don’t think ! or Hot if I 
know it ! 

*clual(l)er, vb. intr. To weep, blub. 

A variant chiailler seems to point to a 
deformation of piaiUer, ‘ to squall ’ , * bawl ’ . 

II chiallait comme un gosse, prome- 
nant son petit tire- jus (‘snot-rag’) 
de soie rose sur sa pauvre figure 
(0. H. Hirsh, Louis, 

Boxeur^. 

Ghiale pas ! Tu dois savoir que 
j’aime pas 9a (J. H. Rosny, Dans les 
Rues). 

^chiasse, n.f. *1. Rubbish, trash, muck. 

*2. Avoir la chiasse, (lit.) To suffer from 
diarrhoea, to have the colic : (fig.) to be 
in a funk. 

Lit. ‘ excrement* of fly or insect. 
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cMc. (A) n.m. 1. Kjiack, skill, origin- 
ality — e.g. Avoir le cMc pour (or de) 
faire quelque chose. To have the Imack 
(hang) of a thing. 

2. Finish, elegance, dash, spirit, style, 
smartness — e.g. Avoir du chic. To be 
stylish. Faire du chic, To swank. 
Qa manque de chic. It lacks dash, It is 
commonplace. 11 a un chic tout par- 
ticulier. He has a stylo quite his own. 

11 a le chic militaire. He has a smart, 
soldier-Hke appearance. 

II faut convenir que ces Parisiens 
ont un chic de tons les diables (V. 
Cheebuliez, UAventure de Ladislas 
Bolshi), 

See bal(l)ader 2 (Willy). 

3. Faire quelque chose de chic. To do 
something with elegance, bold ease, 
with imaginative power, but without 
much regard for accuracy ; especially 
applied to painting and writing — e.g. 
un tableaif fait de Me is a picture done 
out of one’s own head, without a model. 

La foire an pain d’epioe cst de- 
venue un th^mo de chic sur Icquel 
tout le monde pent broder des varia- 
tions (J. Riohepin, Le Pave). 

Du roman elle dut en retrancher 
une partie toute onti^re qu’elle avait 
composee “ de chic ”, a seule fin de 
ne pas demeurer inactive (F. Caeoo, 
Les Innocents). 

(B) ad^. 1. Smart, stylish — e.g. Un type 
chic, A fashionably dressed, smart 
f eUow, a ‘ knut ’ . Des gens chic, Stylish, 
distinguished people. Un chic vite- 
ment, A fashionable dress. 

2. Fine, first-rate, nobby, posh, stunning, 
swell, topping, etc. — e.g. Un chic type, 

A good fellow (pal), a brick. Un chic 
diner, A tip-top dinner. U^etait chic / 
It was a swagger afiair ! Trls chic ! 
That’s the style ! 

J’ai refuse des hommes plus 
riches, plus chic et plus cel^brcs que 
toi (G. DE Porto-Riohe, Amour- 
euse). 

3. Decent, nice — e.g. II a eti tres chic avec 
moi. He was very decent with me. ^a 
n^est pas chic de sa part. It’s mean of 
him, it’s not playing the game. 

Ah ! e’est pas chic, allez, ce que 
vous faites Ifi ! . . . ah ! non ! 
(Gyp, Les Froussards). 

See souffler (Veber). 

€hic was originally a studio term used among 


artists to indicate a certain skill of hand in thf 
arts, whence the idea of "elegance*, ‘ dis 
tmetion’, etc. This modern meaning goes 
back to another and more general signiflea- 
tion, that of ‘subtlety*, ‘skill’ (still ir 
force ; cp. A) , already found in the sixteentl 
century. The origin of the word is obscure 
some see in it an abbreviation of chicane 
The adjectival use has given rise to many tan 
ciful derivatives with the same meanings — e g 
chicandard, chicard, chicocandard (SainEan 
Langage 'parisien, pp. 458-9). 

cbiche ! inter j. Expresses defiance — e.g. 
Jele lui dir ail — GhicheJ I’ll tell him ! 
— ^You dare ! (Just try it on I I bet you 
don’t ! Rats !) 

Tenez, d la fin des fins, vous me 
degoutez et j’ai envie de vous flan- 
quer (‘ chuck ’) tout 9a k la figure. — 
Ghichel riposta la bonne qui dtaif 
famili^re (H. Dtjvernois, Le Chien 
qui parle). 

cMcM, n.m. 1. Affected looks and man- 
ners, mincing, finicking ahs — e.g. 
Faire des chichis, To be snobbish, to 
give oneself airs. Ge sont des gens 0 
chichis. They are affected, formal, 
snobbish. 

Encore un type d chichis / von- 
chonne (‘ grumbles ’) V . . . (M. 
Hadaud, Un Baptime). 

2. Fuss (often with the idea of 1) — e.g. 

Faire des chichis or du chichi. To make 
a fuss. 

Hon, H, vrai ! . . . Elios en ont 
du toupet (‘ cheek ’), et elles en foni 
du chichi, pour pen de chose (O. 
Mibbeatj, Le Journal d‘une Femme 
de Ghambre). 

Ohl madame, moi, la flour d’ Gr- 
anger, 9a ne nCemballe pas (‘ does 
not rouse my enthusiasm ’). Je 
trouve qu’o?2> fait beaucoup de chichi 
pour cette fleur-H (H. Bataille, 
Maman Golibri). 

3. Difficulty, complications — e.g. II y a eu 
toutes sortes de chichis. There were all 
sorts of difficulties. 

4. Short curls of false bail*. 

The first meaning of chichi is 'noise*, ‘up 
roar*. The word is borrowed from the 
speech of children, in which it is intended tc 
imitate the noise of little birds or insects 
(SainEax, Langage parisien, p. 351). 

cMcor6e, n.f. 1. G^est fort de chicorie == 
G^est fort de caf& ; see eaf6 1. 

**'2. Faire sa chicoree, To put on affected, 
high-falutin airs — e.g. Nefais done pa& 
fa chicoriel Don’t give yourself such 
airs ! Come off it ! 

cMcoter, vb. intr. To quarrel over trifles, 
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to squabble. A variant for cllipoter 2. 
From cMcot (HL ‘ stump of tree or tooth ’) 
in the sense of ‘ small thing 

cMen. (A) n.m, 1. Term of endear- 
ment (to man or woman) — e.g. Mon 
chien or Mon chien-chien. Ducky, 
darling. 

Probably by allusion to petted lap-dogs. 

II etait surtout ecoeure de Pen- 
tondre dire ; Mon rat, Mmi chien, 
Mon chat, Mon bijou, Mon oiseau 
bleu, Mon tresor (Maupassant, Bel- 
Ami), 

''-2. Brandy. Also called (sacri) chien tout 
pur — e.g. un verre de chien tout pur, 
a glass of neat brandy. 

Une mineapoivre (‘A pub ’) de la 
barri^re Saint-Denis oil Ton buvait 
du chien tout pur (Zola, VAssom- 
moir). 

3. Autant vaut (or 11 vaut autant) etre 
mordu d^un chien qua d'^une chiemie, 
(One may) as well be banged for a 
sheep as for a lamb. 

A variant is Mordu do chien ou de chat, c*est 
toujours Mte d quatre 'pattes. Of a person 
who is * asking for ’ more trouble one says 
II a 4t4 mordu d’un chien, il veut l*Stre d’une 
chienne. 

4. Avoir d^autres chiens d fouetter. To 

have better (more important) things to 
do, to have other fish to fry. ! 

Cp. chat 5. 

Barn^se, qui sans doute avait 
d^autres chiens d fouetter, et n’4cout- 
ait plus, crut la r4plique finie et 
approuva de coniiance (G. Bareeee, 
Quatorze Eistoires de jSoldats). 

5. Avoir du chien, {a) To have a certain 
originality or elegance. 

The expression is akin to avoir du chic or avoir 
du cachet, and came into being about 1880. 

Je fus par hasard a cette bouffon- 
nerie qui ne manque pas d’un cer- 
tain . . . ah I ah 1 d’un certain . . . 
comment dit-on ce vilam mot ? 
Eh mon Dieu, d’un certain . . . 
chien I ah ! ah ! ah ! la pauvre langue 
fran9aise, prions pour eUe ! (G. 
Deoz, Entre nous). 

{h) {Of a woman) To have winning, allur- 
ing ways, to be fascinating. 

Elle a du chien tout de meme, 
disaient ceux qui la trouvaient h, 
leur gout, telle quelle (‘just as she 
was ’) (J. Riohepin, Elamboche). 

(c) To be plucky, to possess dash (go, 
gameness) — e.g. II a du chien {dans e 
ventre), He’s plucky ! He’s got guts ! 


Allons, mes enfants, un peu de 
chien ! (‘ put some go into it j ’) (J. 
Riohepin, La Miseloque). 

"^6. Avoir un chien pour un homme. To be 
in love with (infatuated with, gone on) 
a man. 

7. Bon chien chasse de race, Like father, 
like son ; Breeding tells ; It runs in the 
blood ; He is a chip of the old block. 
Generally used in a favourable sense, though 
it can also be applied ironically, this phrase 
implies that a good dog docs not need to 
be trained, but hunts naturally as a result of 
its breed 

Le fils de la m^re Paumelle vient 
encore de faire une betise (‘ has just 
done another silly thing ’) ; il 
fimra mal (‘ he’ll come to a bad 
end ’), ce gar^on-l^. Il est hien 
vrai quo bon chien chasse de race 
(Maupassant, Histoire vraie). 

8. Gela rCe&l pas fait pour les chiens, That 
is not made for nothing, That is made to 
be used. 

9. Chien de + noun (or noun + d^, chien), 
Wretched, rotten, beastly , . . — e.g. 
Un chien de temps (or Vn temps de 
chien). Wretched weather. Un chien 
de metier, A rotten job. Faire un 
metier de chien, To work at a wretched 
business, to live a dog’s life. Chienne 
de vie / What a rotten life ! 

Cp. Il fait (or C'est) un temps d ne pas mettre 
un chien dehors. The weather is not fit for a 
dog to be out. 

Il fait un temps de chien : prends 
de quoi {‘ the wherewithal ’, ‘ the 
money ’, ‘ enough ’) payer 1’ omni- 
bus (Gr. Sand, Pierre qui roule). 

Naturellement, le soir, je quittais 
la maison, et je me trouvais, une 
fois de plus, siir le pave ! (‘ home- 
less’). . . . Chien de mHier / . . . 
Chienne de vie I (0. Mieeeau, Le 
Journal d^une Femme de Ghambre). 

’*'10. Chien de quartier. Regimental ser- 
geant-major. 

Tliis nickname for the adjudant alludes to the 
fact that he is in sole charge of the barracks, 
like a dog on guard. 

11. Chien du commissaire. Secretary to 
the police superintendent {commissaire 
de police). 

This uncomplimentary epithet implies that 
the secretary is the superintendent’s faithful 
and inseparable attendant. 

Une table couverte d’un tapis 
vert ou ^crivait le chien du commis- 
saire (A. Daudet, Fromont jeune et 
Eisler ami). 
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*12. CMen du rigiment, Corporal. Cp. 

cabot 2. 

13. Coucher (or Dormir) en cJiien de fusil. 
To curl up in bed. 

L%t. ‘ to lie in snch a way as to suggest the 
shape of the cock of a gun ’ . 

14. Entre cMen et hup, At dusk, in the 
twilight, between the lights. 

This expression (cp. ^ la brune) may have 
arisen from the fact that at dusk, when 
objects are difficult to distinguish, one might 
easily mistake a wolf for a dog. Anothei 
explanation is that it dates from the time 
when forests were infested with wolves and 
the flocks were guarded by dogs. The dog 
and wolf represented implacable enemies ; 
the dog exercised his vigilance during the day, 
but as soon as night fell, the wolf came out 
of the forest to prowl round the fold, and 
disappeared with the dawn. Thus among the 
countryfolk the dog stood for the day and 
the wolf for the night, and entre chien et loup 
was synonymous with ‘between day and 
night’ (ilOBERT,P/ims^oZo(;'7,0,p.4ai). Sain6au 
{Sources indigenes, I, pp. 45-6) conjectures 
that the expression symbolises the twilight, 
the time of day when one can still distinguish 
a dog from a wolf. The phrase is attested as 
early as the thirteenth century, in the Batmlle 
des sept arts : 

“ En uii carrefour fist un feu 

Lez un cerne entre chien et leu.” 
Similarly in old Provencal entre ca et lop 
(modern entre chin etloup). 

Aussi eurent-ils ensemble une con- 
versation assez longue, et lorsque 
la femme de ebambre vint retrou- 
ver Mme de Champrose dans la 
chambre de Jeannette, le jour 
etait-il entre cMen et loup { Gautier, 
Jean et Jeannette). 

15. Faire le cMen couchant {aupres de 
queVpFun), To fawn and cringe (to a 
person). 

See coup 10 (Zola). 

16. Carder un {petit) cMen de sa cMenne d 
quelqu^un. To avenge oneself sooner 
or later upon a person, to bear maHcc 
(or a grudge) against some one, to have 
a rod in pickle for a person. 

The phrase probably implies that when the 
dog belonging to the speaker has pups, one will 
he brought up to bite the speaker’s enemy , 
or the expression may really be ironical, 
because if one keeps the pup of a thorough- 
bred dog in order to give it away as a present, 
one usually gives it to a friend ; cp. the Breton 
saying II n'aura pas de chiens de ma chienne, 
i.e. ‘ He is not a friend of mine ’. 

Ce n’est rien . . . qp^un petit 
cMen de ma cMenne (‘ merely a rod 
I’ve got in pickle for her ’). Mais 
je le lui devais bien, k celle-la ! — 
Pourquoi 2 Qu’est-ce qu’elle t’a 
fait, cette pauvre fiUe ? (H. Bat- 
ATLU!, PoUche). 


17. 11 oi'y a pas de quoi fouetter un chien 
(or un chat), It is not worth while men- 
tioning (or spending breath about). 
There is no occasion to make such a 
fuss. 

See chat 11. 

Ce n’est pas un evenement d’aimer, 
et il n'yapas, comme on dit, de quoi 
fouetter un chien (A. Hermant, 
Cadet de Coutras). 

18. Ne pas attacker ses cMeris avee des 
saucisses — e.g. II n" attache pas ses 
chiens avec des saucisses, He is a 
regular miser. 

A variant is II ne jette ^ms son lard aur 
chiens {ht. ‘ he does not throw away his 
bacon to dogs ’). 

Elle aurait bien voulu divorcer, 
mais le pere Salomon, banquicr et 
comte Komain, n^attachmt pas — 
comme il disait volontiers — ses 
chiens avec des saxicisses, et n’en- 
tendait pas avoir paye fort chcr un 
baron anthentique pour que, par 
decision judiciaire, il ccssat de lui 
appartenir (Gyp, Sceurette). 

10. Piquer un chien. To take a nap (dur- 
ing the day). 

The expression is usually explained as being 
an allusion to blind beggars who sit with 
their dogs in front of them and take care to 
keep the end of their stick pointed at the 
animal, so that if they happen to fall asleep 
and lean for ward, the end of the stick will jab 
the dog, which will then move or bark and so 
awaken the sleeper. E. Martin {Locutions et 
Proverbes, p. 43) says that the expression 
passed into popular speech from the theatre 
as a result of the play L’Aveugle de Mont- 
'tnorenci/ (1823), in which the blind man, 
anxious not to fall asleep, arms the end of 
his stick with an iron point, which iiricks his 
vigilant guardian, the dog, placed botweoii 
his legs, every time slumber overcomes 
liim and makes him move. According to 
SainSan {Langage parisien, p. 439) the 
phrase came into popular speech from the 
slang of the Ecole Poly technique , and is the 
modern equivalent of dormir en chien, which 
Bahelais used and explained as follows : 
“ C’est dormir jeusn (‘ on an empty 
stomach’) en haiilt soleil, comme font les 
chiens.” The polytechmciens give the nick- 
name of pique-chien to the school caretaker, 
probably because he has little to do and 
spends much of his time sleeping. 

Puis, sa tete se peneba sur la table. 
Vaincu, il se fit un coussin de son 
bras repli6, comme jadis quand il 
“ piquait un cMen ” k I’etude, ot 
s’endormit (H. Duvernois, La 
Guitar e et le Jazz- Band). 

*20. Porter des chiens. To wear one’s bair 
cut straight across the forehead in the 
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form of a fringe, to wear a straight 
fringe. Hence wne coiffure a la cMen, 
itre coiffe a la chien, to wear one’s hair 
in this style. 

21. Bompre les cMeus, To change the 
subject of conversation. 

A hunting term ; to call off the dogs when 
they have been put on the wrong scent 
(cp. change 1). 

A cette question non pr^vue, I’em- 
barras du gargon redoubla. . , . 
Pour rompre les cMens, il la ques- 
tionna a son tour (A. Theitriet, 
Bigarreau). 

JDes que j’entrais, ils baissaient la 
voix ou rompaient les chiens (V, 
Chbrbuliez, U Aventurede Ladislas 
Bolshi). 

22. Se regarder en (or comme des or comme 
deux) chiens de faience, To look (stare) 
at one another without uttering a word, 
with goggle eyes, like stuck pigs. 

ZzL ‘ like pot dogs ’ ; by allusion to such 
ornaments, placed symmetrically at the 
entrance to a house. _ 

On se regardait, lui et moi, comme 
des chiens de faience, et on se renoon- 
trait tout le temps (H. Bataille, La 
Femme nue). 

23. XJn cliien regarde hien un evique, A cat 
may look at a king. 

24. IJn chien mort ne mord plus. Dead 
dogs cannot bite, Dead men tell no 
tales. 

Variant : Morte la Mte, mort l& venin (lit 
‘ when the beast is dead, the venom is dead *). 

(B) Adj. (fern, chienne). 1. Mean, parsi- 
monious, stingy. 

II etait riche, riche . . . au moins 
a cent mille francs I Mais il etait 
chien comme tout (‘ as mean as you 
make ’em ’ ; see Appendix sub tout) 
(J. Aioaed, Maurin des Maures). 

2. Disagreeable — e.g. Il a Vair encore plus 
chien que de mon temps. He seems more 
disagreeable than he was in my time. 
Un officer chien, A martinet. Cela 
n'est pas tant chien I It’s not so bad ! 
(used as a reply to an exclamation like 
Qtiel chien de metier I etc. See (A) 9). 

See also Appendix sub chien. 

chiendent, n.m. Difficulty, impediment, 
obstacle — e.g. Voild (or O^est la) le 
chiendent/ That’s the trouble! There’s 
the rub ! 

Lit . " dog-grass by allusion to the difficulty 
of clearing cultivated ground of this thick- 
growing plant, whose roots are very long 
and strike deep into the soil. 


Il a un defaut, voild le chiendent, 
un gros defaut. Il est joueur (‘ a 
gambler ’) (J. Riohepin, Flam- 

boche). 

chiffe, n.f. Plabby person with no char- 
acter — e.g. C'est une chiffe, He’s a 
wash-out. 

Lit.'T&g\ See Appendix SM& chiffe. 

Ces hommes qui I’entouraient 
etaient faibles ; il les admirait pour 
leur savoir, mais, cela a part, quelles 
chiffes ! (L. Fabrb, Babevel). 
chiffonner, vb. tr. I. To worry, vex, 
annoy, offend, upset. 

Lit. ‘ to rumple ’ , ‘ crumple ’. 

Est-ce que 9a te chiffonnerait beau- 
coup que sur la tombe de notre 
Joseph on mette une oroix ? (F. 
CoppEE, Un Fnterrement civil). 

Si vous vouhez faire semblant 
d’etre serieux pendant cinq min- 
utes, je vous dirais deux ou trois 
choses qui me chiffonnent (H. Lave- 
DAK, Nocturnes). 

2. File a un minois (or une petite 7nine) 
chiffonne{e), She has irregular but pleas- 
ing features. 

*cliigner, vb. intr. To weep, blubber, 
snivel. 

A provincial (Berry) borrowing. 

Allons, j© I’entends qui pleure. 
Qa lui fera du bien de chigner 
(Balzac, Le Fere Goriot). 
chignon, n.m. Sc creper le chignon, To 
fight {between women), to have a set-to, 
a scrap, to make the fur fly. 

Lit. Ho frizde one another’s chignon or 
“bun” of hair’; an allusion to women 
seizing one another by the hair and freely 
using their nails. Op. eheveu 8. 

La fiUe et la bonne amie de 
Cbaudrut s^ etaient crepe le chignon 
et il avait fallu que les hommes s’en 
melassent pour les separer (J. K. 
Huysmans, Les Sceurs Vatard). 

*chine, n.f. . . . de chine, cadged — e.g. 
Du tabac de chine. Cadged tobacco. 

See chiner 2. 

chiner, vh. tr. 1. (Of persons or things) 
To make fun of, to run down. 

Et si tu savais ce qu’fm chine 
les absents ! (A. Liohteitbbegek, 
Petite Madaone). 

*2. To cadge — e.g. chiner une cibiche, to 
cadge a * fag 

Military slang. An abbreviation of Shiner 
(lit. ‘ to break some one’s back ’ ; ^hine — 

* spme *). Chiner comes from the slang of the 
camelots, in which it meant ‘ to carry one’s 
waxes about on one’s back * and so * to work 
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oneself to death It passed into popular 
speech with various applications (e.g. * to run 
about the streets selling rags or buying old 
clothes % ‘to work (hard)’, ‘to toil’), of 
which the above are the commonest (Saini&an, 
Langage paristen, pp 24.0-1). 

’‘■cIuBois, n.rn. Civilian. 

JCerm of contempt applied by soldiers to 
civilians ; cp. p6kin. 

chinoiserie, 7uf, Complicated, grotesque 
or absurd procedure (regulation, rule, 
notion, contrivance, etc.). 

Lit. Chinese knick-knack or one in the Olxinese 
style. 

Certes, j’avais entendu parler des 
cMnoiseries administratives, mais 
celle-ci ! . . . (G. Coxtrtbline, line 
Lettre chargee). 

chiper, vb. tr. 1. To pilfer, crib, prig, 
sneak, pineb. 

The word has penetrated into popular speech 
from school slang, in wiiich it denotes to steal 
a thing of little value, to commit, by way of a 
joke, a more or less excusable theft — o.g. 
chiper um plume d gtielqu’un. It may be 
connected with the old synonymous verb 
acciper : in Languedoc the two forms ac{h)ipa 
and c(7i)'i2ja arc found, in the sense of ‘to catch 
hold of % ‘to take away ’ (SAlurfiAN, Lamgaga 
pansien^ p. 438). 

Mathilde, la premiere femme de 
chambre, chipa un de ces livres ( 0 . 
Mirbeatj, Le Journal eVune Femme 
de Ohambre). 

Depechez-vous, pour qu’on ne 
vous chipe pas vos places (M. 
Donnay, La Douloureuse). 

'2. To catch (an illness). Cp. piger 1 (c). 

Mon tenor, un Russe, chipe uno 
grippe et claque (‘ pegs out ’) en 
deux jours (R. Dorgeles, Partir). 
"•'S. Mre chipe pour, {oi man or woman) To 
be in love with, to be gone on. 

Un bomme qyCest cJiip6 pour une 
poule . . . e’est foutu (‘ it’s all up 
with him ’ ) (F. Cargo, Les Innocents). 
’’'chipette, 7i.f. Ne pas valoir chipette — e.g. 
Qa ne vaul pas chipette, That is worth 
nothing, That is worthless. It’s not 
worth a * cuss 

A provincial (Maine) borrowing ; lit. ‘rag 

chipie, n.f. 1. Peevish, disagreeable, 
spiteful woman, shrew — e.g, TJne vieille 
chipie. An old cat. 

Si ellc vous ressemble, 9 a doit 
etre une joHe chipie ! (P. Gav atilt. 
La petite GhocolatUre). 

, 2. Prudish woman, prude — e.g. Faire sa 
chipie, To put on an air of supreme 
disdain or disgust. 

Tu disais : “ Je ne me marierai 
jamais, je prendrai un amant, et 


puis je le ferai marcher, je ne vous 
dis que ga, k la cravache, mes 
petites ! ” Et 9a mettait Eugenie 
hors d^elle ! Elle etait deja un peu 
chipie (P. Maegebritte, VEmbus- 
qne). 

The primitive sense of this word, which dates 
from the early nineteenth century, is ‘ snarling 
and thievish like a magpie*,' since the word 
-chipe-pie, i.e. a "pie' which ‘c7iipe’ (see 
eMper 1) (SAimSAN, Langage parisien, p. 115). 
chipotage, n.m. The action of chipoter 1 
or 2. 

Oh ! fit s^chement Chugnard, pas 
dc chipotage (‘ haggling ’), n’est-ce- 
pas ! Oui ou non, 9a vous va-t-il ? 
Voici 1© billet. Dopechez-vous. Si 
vous n’en voulez pas, bonsoir ! (J. 
Richepist, Flamboche). 
chipoter. 1. vb. intr. To eat in a finical 
way, to pick, nibble. 

Lit. ‘ to eat m little bits ’ ; from the Old 
French chipe, ‘scrap*. 

2. vb. tr. and intr. (a) To haggle (over a 
trifling difierenco in price). 

Elle chipotait la cuisiniere pour 
deux sous do salad© (0. Mirbeae, 
Le Journal d'une Femme de Chambre) 
(b) To dispute about trifles. Cp. chicoter. 
Tout semblait raccommod6 ct 
voila Madeline et Jacques qui rocom- 
mcncont k se chipoter, a cause do 
cette maudite Turque (A. Salmon, 
G'est une belle Fille J). 

Both (a) and (5) are specialised meanings of 
the figurative use of the verb in the sense of 
‘to quibble*. 

*chique, n.f. *1. Poser (or Avaler) sa 
chique, (a) To keep quiet, keep mum, 
hold one’s tongue ; (6) (bg extension) 
To die, to kick the bucket. 

These metaphors, like the following one, are 
of nautical origin, cMque denoting a ‘ quid 
of tobacco *. 

^*2. Gouper la chique d qicelqu^un, To inter- 
rupt a person abruptly or to silence a 
person with astonishment — e.g. Qa m'a 
coupe la chique / That struck me dumb, 
flabbergasted me, fair took my breath 
away. See couper 2 (c) and sffflet. 

Je ne sais plus ou j^en itais 
where I had got to ’), moi. On 
% me coupe la chique aveo des his- 
toires pareilles (G. Coertbline, Un 
Client serieux). 

*cliiqil6, n.m. Pretence, make-beHeve, 
swank — e.g. G^est du chique / It’s a 
sham, a fake, it’s put on. Faire du 
chique (or Le faire au chiqui). To pre- 
tend, to be affected, to swank — e.g. 
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II fait trop de cJiique, He’s too affected, 
snobbish, He swanks too much. 

Lit. ' that which is done de chic * ; see chic 
(A) 3 and note at end, where the ‘ skill of 
hand in the arts * referred to must be inter- 
preted here, as it often is, in the unfavourable 
sense of ‘ commonplace facility ’, whence the 
notion of ‘artificial’, ‘sham’, 

Mettez-vous bien 9a dans la fiole 
(‘head’)! G^est pas du cMque I 
(J. H. Rosny, Dans les Rues). 

II vons disait 9a ? — Et c’etait 
vrai, c'Uait pas du chique (E. Ben- 
jamin, Gaspard). 

cMquement, adv. In a cMc manner ; see 
chic (B). 

chiquer. *1. vb. inir. To pretend, make 
believe, sham. 

See chiqu6. 

2. vb. tr. *(a) To eat, grub. 

Of nautical origin ; ht. ‘ to chew (tobacco) ’. 
Cp. note to chique. Among sailors a chiqmur 
is a ‘ big eater’. 

(6) To do artistic work quickly, without 
previously studying nature, with more 
skill than talent, more brilliancy than 
accuracy. 

Cp. chic (A) 8 and note at end. 

Le portrait du patron, gros sac h, 
vin (‘ drunken sot ’), . . . coudoyait 
une nature morte (‘a study of still 
life ’) — ^la douzaine d’huitres avec 
le citron et le couteau — assez bien 
“c/wgwee” (E, Copp3ee, Un Mot 
d^Auteur). 

*clmic, n.m. == sclmick. 

cliocnosoff, adj. — chic (B) 2. 

This fanciful form from chic enjoyed a certain 
popularity in Balzac’s time. See koxnoff. 

chocolat, adj. inv. Deceived, taken in — 
e.g. Je suis chocolat I I have been 
duped, taken in, fooled, Cp. the 
English ‘ done brown ’. 

Alors, vous vous imaginez que, 
dans ce trac-lk, tout le monde aUait 
faire son beurre, et que moi seul je 
serais chocolat ! (H. Beenstein, 
Samson). 

Bout I’accouchement. — Quel ac- 
couchement ? — Celui de madame la 
haronne ! — Sacre farceur / me re- 
pond I’autre : Madame a quatre- 
vingt-deux ans I — Vous dtiez choco- 
lat ! (P. Veber, Les Rentrees). 

chope or choppe, n.f. Glass of beer. 

*choper or chopper, vb. tr. *1. = chiper 1. 

*2. To arrest, nab, cop — e.g. Se faire choper. 
To get caught, nabbed. 

Je parie qu’il croit qu’il s’agit 
de choper un espion, et que vous 


comptez sur lui pour avoir des 
tuyaux (‘ tips ’) (Gyp, La Oinguette). 

‘^‘Chopin, n.m. *1. (Of things) Profit, good 
business, windfall, bit of luck. 

Je donnerai des lemons. J’ai mon 
brevet superieur. — Un beau chopin 1 
(‘ A lot of good that will do you ! ’) 
(Beieux, La Femme seule). 

*2. {Of persons) Person from whom one 
can extract money, a ‘ pigeon ’ ; a 
love-conquest, a ‘ catch ’. Faire un 
(beau) chopin. To strike lucky, to find 
a mug. 

Son idee, e’est que le neveu d© 
M. de Miorindel Itait un chopin 
a soigner tout particuli^rement (J. 
R.ICHEPIN, Flamboche). 

On regardait beaucoup le couple 
mal assorti. .... On se demandait 
quel pouvait bien etre ce jeune 
homme timide et rigide, dont les 
joues haves etaient presque de la 
couleur de ses bottes. Un petit 
patissier leux jeta un : — H est frais 
(‘ He is a mess ’), son chopin ! (M, 
Haeey, La divine Chanson). 

chose. (A) n.f. 1. Bien des choses — 
e.g. 11 te dit bien des choses, He sends 
you his kind regards. Bien des choses 
chez vous, Kind regards at home. 
{Dites) bien des choses dema part d . . 
Bemember me kindly to ... . 
Elliptical for dire (or faire dire) d quelqu'un 
Men des choses aimaUes. 

AUons, e’est bien, tu es un chic 
petit type. . . . Bien des choses d ta 
mfere et au cousin et a la cousine 
(H. DE BfiGNiER, Les Vacances d^un 
'jeune Homme sage). 

2. De deux choses Vune One thmg 

or the other . - Either this or that 
. . ., It’s one of two things. . . 

De deux choses Vune : ou il faut 
aimer les autres, ou il faut s’aimer 
soi-meme (L. Cladbl, Pierre Patient). 

*3. Etre porti sur la chose — Etre parte sur 
la bagatelle. See bagatelle 2, article 2, 
porter 2. 

Je parie quHl est porte sur la 
chose, lui. . . . J’ai vu cela, tout de 
suite, son nez mobile, flaireur, 
sensuel, k ses yeux extr^mement 
brillants, doux en meme temps que 
rigolos (0. Miebbait, Le Journal 
dVune Femme de Ohambre). 

4. Prendre quelque chose, (a) (lit.) To have 
a little food or drink; (6) (fig. in 
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popular speech) To receive reproaches, 
prmishment, blows, etc., to ‘ cop it *. 
See prendre 1. 

5. 11 y a eu quelque chose entre ezix, They 
have had a quarrel. 

6. Un (or Une) pas grand’chose. A man 
(or woman) of little integrity or 
morality — e.g. O^est une pas grand’- 
chose. She is no better than she should 
be, She is not up to much. 

7. In familiar speech chose is substituted 
when the name of a person or thing is 
forgotten or unknown, or if one prefers 
not to mention it ; and in such a case 
chose is treated as if it were masculine. 
The English equivalents are : What’s 
his name. What d’you call him (it), 
thingumajig, thingumbob, thingummy 
— e.g. Chose est venu ce matin. Passez- 
moi le chose. Cp. machin and true 2. 

L’hiver prochain, il y aura encore 
la femme, ma m^re, la m^re La 
Berche, Chose, Machin et True 
(Colette, La Fin de Chiri). 

See fourbi 4 (Courteline). 

(B) adj. inv. Tout chose — e.g. Ftre (or 
Se sentir) tout chose. To feel out of 
sorts, queer, all-overish. Je me sens 
un peu chose, I feel seedy, cheap, off 
colour. Pester tout chose, To be con- 
fused. 

Moi, la nature, §a me rend to7ite 
chose ! Les bords de I’eau surtout ! 
Qa me fait penser a ma m6re ... 4 
mon enfance ... (P. Vebeb, Les 
JRentrees). 

Vers les derniers jours de juin, 
Coupeau perdit sa gaiete. II de> 
venait tout chose (Zola, U Assam - 
moir), 

chou, n.m. 1. Term of affection — e.g. 
Mon (petit) chou or Mon chouchou, 
Ma cTwute or Ma chouchmte, Darling, 
ducky, my little darling, my little pet, 
etc. 

These forms are particularly applied by 
mothers to their children, and the masculine 
form is often used of females. Some think 
that this sense of the word alludes to the 
cabhage-shaped cream-puff called chou d la 
creme; but it may be a relic of the older 
terms of endearment mon trognon, or mon 
trognon de chou (hi. ‘ stump of a cabbage *). 

Depuis quinze ans, e’est toujours 
toi que I’on met en avant, que Ton 
choie, que Ton caresse ; e’est toi le 
chouchou, la ch^rie (P. Veber, Les 
Bmtrees). 


Moi, je continue h ^tre la chou-- 
choute de la m<^re Leotard (H. Du- 
vEBNOis, Edgar). 

(Two women are speaJdng) Je 
quitte ce Paris. — Pour comhien de 
temps ? — Pour longtemps, peut-etre 
pour toujours. — Et voiih. — Oui, mo7i 
chou (H. Laved AK, Nocturnes). 

See chat 1 (Courteline). 

2. O' est chou vert ct vert chou, a variant of 
O' est bonnet blanc et hlanc bonnet ; see 
bonnet 1. 

3. Eire dans les choux, (of a person) To he 
in a mess, in the soup, in the cart ; 
(of a scheme, plan) to be upset, to 
come to grief. 

Lit. ‘ to be in the cabbage-patch ’ . This 
expression originates in racing parlance, and 
is used of a horse which loses a race or 
finishes down the course. Cp. herlbe 6. 

4. Faire chou blanc. To fail completely, to 
be a hopeless failure, not to win any- 
thing, to come back empty-handed, to 
draw a blank, to make a duck. 

Possibly a provincial pronunciation of faire 
coup blanc, ‘ to miss one’s blow blanc often 
having the force of without effect, without 
result (cp. English ‘ blank ’) — e.g. un voyage 
blanc, une nmt blanche, un mariage blanc, un 
bal blanc (i.e. a ball for girls only). 

De ce c6te encore, mon enquete fit 
chou blanc (J. Richepin, Contes sans 
Morale). 

5. Faire ses choux gras d'une chose. To 
enjoy a thing that others despise, to 
use what others throw away, to make 
a considerable benefit out of a thing, 
to feather one’s nest. 

Lit. ‘ to make one’s cabbages fat with some- 
thing’, as, for example, by cooking them 
with bacon. 

Moise va faire ses choux gras avec 
les eaux-de-vie (Ekckmann-Chat- 
BIAN, Le Blocus de Phalshourg). 

6. Faire des choux et des raves (or des 
choux, des raves) de quelque chose — e.g. 
Faites-en (or Vous en ferez) des choux, 
des raves. Take it. and do what you 
like with it. 

Originally the phrase' was des choux ou des 
raves, a rave bemg a special variety of chou. 

7. Manger les choux par les trognons. To 
be dead and buried, to he pushing up 
the daisies. Cp. pissenlit. 

Lit. * to eat the cabbages by the stumps 

8. Planter ses choux — e.g. Aller planter ses 
chxmx. To retire (from business or an 
active life) into the country. On Va 
envoyi planter ses choux, He has been 
dismissed, rusticated. 
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A variant is AlUr garder Us dindons (lit. ‘ to 
go and look after the turkeys*). 

*9. Mentrer dans le chou d quelqu^un. To 
attack a person, to pitch (slip) into 
some one — e.g. Je vais lui rentrer dans 
le chon / I’ll go for him ! 

chouette, adj and interj. Good, fine, 
classy, ripping, spiffing, topping, etc. 
An old jargon iise of the word, which passed 
into popular speech in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, in allusion to the 
beauty of the chouette or ‘ screech-owl’, the 
plumage of which is sometimes remarkably 
handsome ; Jiabelais speaks of a woman 
“jolie comme une belle petite chouette” 
(Saini^ian, Les Sources de r Argot ancien, 11, 
pp. 227, 312). 

11 y a nn mariage chouette an bout 
de la rue ! la fiUe du patissier se 
marie ! ( J. K. Huysmans, Les Sosurs 
Yatard). 

Toi tn es un bon gar9on, les 
camarades sont des chouettes types 
(A. Allais, U Affaire Blaireau). 

Alors, on va pouvoir aller a 
Barfleur ? — Je n’y vois plus aucun 
inconv6nient. — ^Ah I chouette, alors ! 
(Gyp, Les Froussards). 

See bibi 2 (Mirbeau), bousin 1 
(Harry), 

chouettement, adv. In a chouette manner 

On s'aboule chez eux, on cause 
“ Eh bien ! les poteaux ! (‘ chums ’) 
vous etes chouettement installds ? 
Qa boulotteP (J. Romains, Le Vzn 
blanc de la Villette). 

See cuiller (Hirsch). 

*chourmer, vb. tr. = suriner. 

’*'chuter, vb. intr. To fall. 

I'rom chute, n.f., ‘fall*. 

♦cibiche, n.f. Cig., fag, gasper. 

This word, also written ciMge and sibxche, 
represents a fusion of cigarette and the Anjou 
term hige or bigeois, ‘simple’, ‘ordinary’ 
(SainSak, Lang age parisien, p. 115). 

See cinqi 3 (Hirsch). 

*ciblot, n.m. = civ(e)lot 
*ciboulot, n.m. Head, nut, block. Courir 
(or Cavaler) siir le ciboulot d quelqu^un, 
To bore a person — e.g. 11 me court 
(cavale) sur le ciboulot, He bores me, 
gets on my nerves. Fourre-toi Qa bien 
dans le ciboulot. Get that well into your 
nut. 

ITrom ciboule, ‘shallot*, by allusion to the 
shape of this plant of the onion family ; cp. 
English ‘onion*. 

eiel, n.m. 1. line portera pas cela au del, 
He will pay me for it, I will make him 
smart for it. Cp. paradis 2. 


2. Remuer del et terre. To move heaven 
and earth, to leave no stone rmturned. 
cierge, n.m. Devoir un beau derge d quel- 
qylun ; see chandelle 2. 

*cig or cigue, n.m. == sig or sigue. 
cin4, n.m. Pictures, movies — e.g. Yeux- 
tu nCemmener au dne ? Will you take 
me to the pictures ? 

Abbreviation of cinema. 

*1. Cinq ettrois (font) huit, is said 
to denote that a person limps or is lame. 
This expression is intended to convey the 
idea of the unequal walk of a lame person ; 
cp. the English ‘ dot and carry one *. 

*2. Bn cinq sec. In double-quick time, in a 
jifiy. Faire un travail en cinq sec. To 
polish ofi a job in no time. 

This is said to come from the game of ^carU 
in which en cinq secs = “ en cinq points secs, 
d’une seule partie et sans revanche ** ; hence 
the idea of somethmg done rapidly. Soldiers 
usually add the words et trois mouvements 
(SAiNiJAN", Langage parisien, p. 390). 

Eh bien, je vous refuterai toutes 
les theories du docteur Hourtin, en 
cinq sec (Bribux, Materniti). 

*3. 11 etait moins cinq. It was a near thing 
— e.g. Jenesuis pas tombe, mais il itait 
moins cinq / I didn’t fall, but it was a 
narrow shave ! 

Depuis qu’on s’est quitte, cette 
nuit : ni tabac ni alcool ? — Non, 
m’sieu’. . . . Seulement, je peux 
dire qu’^Z etait moins cinq tout a 
I’heure. . . . Par habitude, j’avais 
tire mes dbiches. . . . Pessantrie 
m’a montre la pancarte (C. H. 
Hirsch, “ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur). 
*cipal, n.m. Moxmted policeman of Paris. 

Abbreviation of garde municipal. 

*Citroii, n.m. Nut, chump, ordon. 

Lit. ‘ lemon * ; by allusion to its shape. 

*citrouille, n.f. = citron. 

Lit. ‘ pumpkin * ; by allusion to its shape. 
*civ(e)lot, n.m. Civilian, civvy. Bn dv{e)- 
lot. In mufti, in civvies. 

A derivative from civil. 

See baguenauder (Barbusse). 
civil, n.m. and adj. 1. Bn civil = Bn 
bourgeois ; 'see bourgeois 3. 

2. Qu^est-ce que vous faites dans le civil P 
What are you in civil life ? 

*clae, n.m. — claque, n.m. 
clair, n.m. Tirer quelque chose au clair. 
To clear up (unravel) a matter, to find 
out the exact situation of affairs. 

From the expression tirer un Uquide au clair, 

‘ to strain a liquid 

II fallut tirer la chose au clair 
(Elaxibebt, Madame Bovary). 

H 
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Au contraire, Toici que j’attacliais 
une importance ridicule a tirer au 
clair la raison d’evenements que je 
rn’otstinais a vouloir mysterieux 
(E. Estaxjni^:, Ulnfirme aux Mains 
de Lumiere). 

^clamecer, vh. inXr. To peg out, go west, 
snuff it. 

This verb, wbich has many variants {clamiv)- 
ser, cram(p)ser, clapser, crapser) is probably 
imitative. 

elampm, n.m. Sluggard, lazy-bones. 

A provincialism (Berry) ; in Picardy and 
Champagne the word denotes a lame person, j 

See beequeter (Zola), chamade 
(Boulenger), faignant (Huysmans). 
clampiner, vb. intr. To idle about, to 
‘ mike mooch about, 

*clam(p)ser, vb, inir. — clamecer. 

Je Hens pas (‘ I am not anxious ’) 
encore d clamser, moi (G. Coubte- 
LiNE, Le Train de 8 h. 47). 

*claqiie, ’*‘1. (Low) gambling-house. 
*2. House of ill-fame, brothel. 

Abbreviation of claquedent, 

*claque, n,f. En avoir sa claque. To have 
had enough of a thing, to be fed up 
with it. 

Quand je I’aurai vue ce matin a la 
messe et ce soir au bal . . . fen 
aurai ma claque de “la societe ” 
(Gyp, Le Mariage de Chiffon). 
*claqiid, adj. Exhausted, tired out — e.g. 
Je suis complifement claque. I’m dead 
beat, beat to the wide. 

Cp. claquer 1. 

*claquedent, n.m. = claque 1 and 2. 

Lit. ‘ a place where one’s teeth chatter A 
variant is claquehosse, a combination of 
claquedent and bosse. 

claquer. 1. vb. intr. To die, go west, 
pop off, croak. 

Lit. ‘ to crack * ; an imitative use of the 
word. 

II n’est done pas encore claque, 
votre Lanlaire ? (0. Mibbeatj, Le 
Journal d^une Femme de Ghambre). 

See chiper 2 (Dorgel^s). 

*2. vb. tr. (a) To eat ; (b) to sell ; (c) 
to squander money, to lose money at 
gambling. 

Lit. claquer des mdcTioires, *to smack one’s 
jaws *. 

J’ai faim, tn sais. . . . Eant me 
trouver quelque chose a claquer 
(Zola, L'^Assommoir). 

C’est que, cette fois, je n’ai pas le 
sou : je viens du cercle, ou j’ai tout 
claque (Maupassant, Bel-Ami). 
classe, n.f. Soldiers in their last year 


of service — e.g. Eire de la classe. To 
belong to the batch which will be 
sent home next. J e suis de la classe I 
I’m not on this job for long. I’ll chuck 
this job before long. Vive la classe I 
Hurrah for the time when we are sent 
back home ! 

■ Classe denotes the whole contingent of soldiers 
called to the colours each year. 

II s’egaya de cette plaisanterie, 
parce qu’il avait Tame simple et qu’^7 
etait de la classe. Et il se rejouis- 
sait de revoir bientot la maison de 
son p6re (A. Ebance, VAnneau 
d^AmHhyste). 

Ne te fais pas de bile I Plus que 
quatre ans a tirer (‘to do’) et tu 
seras de la classe (G. Coueteline, 
Les Gaietes de V Escadron). 

*cleb or debs, n.m. *1. Dog. 

Prom the Arabic Jcelh, ‘ dog ’ ; the word (also 
spelled kleb) has penetrated from military 
slang into popular speech. 

Mon pauvre debs, lui dit-il, tu 
devines que ton maitre a le cafard 
aujourd ’hui (C. Vatjtel, Mon Cure 
chez les Riches). 

*2. Corporal. Cp. cabot 2. 
clef err cl§, n.f. 1. La clef des champs — 
e.g. Bonner d quelqu^un la clef des 
champs. To give a person his liberty, 
to let one go. Prendre la clef des 
champs. To run away, take to flight, 
clear off, go where one likes. 

Lit. * the key to the fields ’ ; for one kept in 
town, the fields are like a locked enclosure. 

Vers midi, le guichetier me servit 
mon diner. II avait I’air guiUeret. 
— ^Dans quelques heures, me dit-il, 
on vous donnera la de des champs (V. 
Chebbuliez, UAventiire de Ladislas 
BolsJci). 

Quand le gaillard prenait la de des 
champs, il ne se pressait jamais de 
revenir malgre ce qui Tattirait k 
LuviUe (E. Hod, VIncendie). 

2. Mettre la clef sous la porte. To remove 
from a house furtively, to run away 
without paying one’s debts. 

Lit. Ho put the key under the door*, i.e. 
instead of handing it to the landlord. 

*3. A la cle. An expletive expression which 
sometimes has intensifying force — 
e.g. Trop de zde d la de, Too much 
zeal by half. Il y aura du champagne 
d la de. There will be champagne (into 
the bargain). 

This expression, from the musical term d la 
cU (which denotes the indications as to sharps 
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and flats at the beginning of a stave), was 
originally applied to a difficult task in popular 
speech, but has now become a mere formula 
, Langage parisien,-p. 391). 
cliche, n.m. Stereotyped phrase, expres- 
sion, a tag, well-worn platitude. 

Lit. ‘ stereotype-plate 

client, n.m. Person to deal with (pejora- 
tive), ‘ customer ’ — e.g. Un drSle de 
client, A queer customer or ‘ cuss ’. 3. 

XJn sale client. An ugly customer, 
cliques, n.f. pi. Prendre ses cliques et ses 
claques. To clear out (or off) bag and 
baggage, to pick up one’s sticks and 
cut. 

Clique and claque are both the name of a kind 
of flat sabot or clog. Thus the phrase, which 
usually implies disgust, denotes ‘ to take up 
one’s clothes and boots and be off*. 

Et comme elle mena9ait de pren- 
dre ses cliques et ses claques et d’aller 
un peu changer d’air, du c6t6 de 
Montmartre, Nouquesse dut s’aplatir 
(H. Duvee-nois, Edgar). 
cloche, n.f. D&menager d la cloche (de 
hois), To remove stealthily, to leave a 
house without paying one’s rent or 
one’s creditors, to shoot the moon. 

TJn dimenageynent d la cloche de hois, 

A moonlight flit. 

The implication is that, for self-evident 
reasons, one would not have the bell rung 
to inform people of one’s departure— or, if one 
did, it would be a wooden one 1 Cp. mettre 
la clef sous la ports, under clef 2. 
cloeher, vb. intr. To be (or go) wrong, to 
be amiss — e.g. II y a qudque chose qui 
cloche. There is something wrong, a 
hitch (screw loose) somewhere. 

Lit. ‘to limp *. 

Mais le Comite sera au grand com- 
plet ... la Presse sera repr4sontee. 

— Soyez tranquille, monsieur le 
President, rien ne clochera, rien 
ne clochera ! (0. Mtebbait, Le \ 

Foyer). 

*cloporte, n.f. Door-keeper. 

Lit. ‘wood-louse*. A play on the words 
cl6t porte, ‘ (he) closes the door *. 
clou, n.m. 1. Pawnshop — e.g. Au clou. 

At uncle’s, in pop, up the spout. 
Mettre au clou. To put in pawn, to pop. 

By allusion to the fact things no longer used 
or required are often hung up on a nail; 
hence ‘ to give up using a thing *, and so, by 
euphemism, ‘to pawn*. 

Prete-moi tes petits bijoux, et ta 
montre, pour que je les mette au 
clou / (0, Mirbeau, Le Journal $une 
Femme de Ghambre). 

See bazarder (Zola). 

2, Chief attraction, chief point of interest 


— e.g. le clou de la saison, the event of 
the season. 

Lit. ‘ nail*, on which the whole fabric hangs. 
Le succ^s de son tableau lui sem- 
blait assure d’avance. Ce serait le 
“ clou ” du Salon (F. CoppIib, Le 
Tableau d'J^glise). 

See bouquet (AUais). 

Worn-out instrument in bad condition, 
wobbly machine, a ‘ crock ’ (particu- 
larly of a bicycle or motor-car). Cp. 7. 
Je m’ach^terai un vieux clou de 
cinquante francs, et je I’echangerai 
contre une machine beaucoup plus 
belle (T. Bernard, Le seul Bandit du 
Village). 

*4. Guard-room, cells, ‘ jigger ’, cHnk — e.g. 
colter au clou, to imprison. 

*5. Les clous. Tools — e.g. Poser ses clous, 
To down tools. 

6. Eiver le (or son) clou d quelqu’un, To 
make a telling retort to a person. — 
e.g. J e lui ai rive son clou, I sat upon 
him, shut his mouth for him. Qa vous 
rive votre clou, That’s a clincher (poser) 
for you. 

River un clou is properly ‘ to flatten the point 
of a nail * to prevent the nail from coming 
out ; hence river son clou d qu6lqu*un is to 
act in such a way that a person cannot 
escape, ‘ to silence a person ’. 

M. le Doyen avait toujours le 
dernier mot, k cause de oebte 
“ saor6e platine ” (‘ gift of the gab ’) 
qui rivait soyi clou d tout le monde 
(0. Mirbeatj, Le Journal d^une 
Femme de Ghambre). 

7. Ne pas valoir un clou. To be absolutely 
worthless. 

Yokohama ? Oui, je connais. 
Ils ont de bons taxis, mais la cuisine 
d’hdtel ne vaut pas un clou (R. 
DoRGELiis, Partir). 

See caractere 2 (Farrere). 

8. Ne pas ficherun clou, Not to do a stroke 
of work. 

Oui, tu as raison, nous partons de- 
main pour la montagne . . . La- 
bas on rCen fichera plus un clou / (G. 
Leroijx, La farouche Aventure). 

; *cocarde, n.f. *1. Avoir sa cocarde. To be 
drunk, tipsy. 

Lit ‘ cockade *. By allusion to a drunliard’s 
red, pimply nose. Cp. aigrette, panache 2, 
plumet, pompon 1. 

*2. Taper sur la cocarde, is said of wine 
which gets into the head. 

*cocarder, se. To get tipsy. 

From eocarde. 
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Elle se leva, mal h I’aise, olle 
quitta les hommes qui achovaient de 
se cocarder (Zola, VAssominoir). 
cocasse, adj, (Of things or persons) 
Funny, droll. 

COChe, n.m. Manquer (or Rater) le cochCi 
To miss an opportunity, to let the 
right moment pass ; especially said of 
a girl who cannot find a husband : — 
not to be able to get off, to be left on 
the shelf. 

Lit. * to miss the stage-coach*. 

Bn attendant Kajsa reste fillc, 
avec le vague sentiment qxi'eUe 
comme on dit, manque le cache (J. 
VEEif'E, VSpave du Cynthia). 

See mille (CourteHne). 
cochon. (A) n.m. 1. Filthy person 
(physically or morally), beast, dirty 
dog. 

2. Lustful person. 

3. Nous n’avons pas garde les cochons 
ensemble., We have not been dragged 
up together. 

Said to persons who presume upon acquaint- 
ance and whose familiarity is resented. 
Another form of the snub is On dirait que 
nous avons garM les cochons ensemble. 

4. Soigner son cochon, is said of one who ; 

lives too well, who looks after number 
one. 

Lit. * to look after one*s pig * (i.e. oneself). 

5. Cochon de + noun, intensive form of 
chien -f- noun (see chien 9) — e.g. 
Cochon de metier / Oochonne de vie / 

(B) Adj. 1. (Of persons) Lustful. 

2. (Of things) Inciting to lust, lewd, 
smutty — e.g. des histoires cochonnes, 
smutty yarns. Un costume cochon, A 
suggestive dress. 

Que lisais-tu, un livre cochon ? 
Oh ! ne te defends pas. B’abord, il 
n’y a que de ga, ici (B. Lecache, 
Jacob). 

3. Unfair, mean, despicable — e.g. G'est 
cochon de se conduire comme ga / That’s 
a rotten way to behave, a rotten trick 
to do, That’s acting like a dirty dog. 

cochonner, vb. tr. To do a thing in a 
slovenly manner, to make a mess of, to 
muck up. 

Elle faisait deux ou trois jours 
dans chaque atelier, puis elle 
recevait son paquet (‘ got the sack ’), 
tenement eUe cochonnait I’ouvrage 
(Zola, UAssommoir). 
cochonnerie, n.f. 1. Smutty, indecent 
talk, writing or action. 


Vous Hsez sans doute la derni^re 
cochonnerie a la mode ? (M. Nadaud, 
Un BapUme). 

2. Dirty trick. 

3. Bungled work ; trashy stuff, rubbish. 

D’un geste circulaire, il indiqua les 
toiles accrochees qui illuminaient les 
quatre murs. — Peuh ! — dit Farn^se, 
— des cochonneries ! (0. Fabe^jbe, 
Quatorze Histoires de Soldats). 

COCO, n.m. 1. (Qhild^s speech) (a) Egg; 
(h) Child’s shoe — e.g. de beaux cocos 
neufs, nice new shoes. 

2. Throat or stomach — e.g. Be mettre (or 
B’^enfiler or Se fourrer) quelque chose 
dans le coco. To put something away 
down one’s gullet, in one’s stomach, 

Vous vous en fourriez dans le coco 
du lapin et du vin a treize (J. K. 
Httysmans, Les Sceurs Vatard). 

3. Head — e.g. M outer le coco d quelqidun, 
To excite a person. Se won ter le coco. 
To get excited. Avoir le coco file. To 
be mad, cracked, a little bit balmy in 
the crumpet. Avoir le coco deplume. 
To be bald, to have a bladder of 
lard. 

4. Term of endearment, especially to a 
child (boy or girl) — e.g. Mon coco, 
Mm petit coco, Mon petit coco cMri, 
My pet, my little darling, ducky. 

See corde 4 (Champsaur). 

5. Fellow (pejorative) — e.g. Un sale (or 
vilain) coco, A rotter, bad egg, a 
‘ sweep tin drSle de coco, A queer 
(odd, rum) stick (or fish). Un joli (or 
fameux) coco, (ironic) A nice one ! 

Seules des mains de fer pouvaient 
ramener 'mi coco de mon esp^ce dans 
le droit chemin (C. Debennes, La 
Ouenille). 

The word coco, like many other words with 
the first syllable reduplicated, belongs to 
children’s speech, and has been applied, 
generally speaking, to two classes of objects : 
(a) to things more or less round — e.g. 1, 2, 3 ; 
(&) to persons or animals, with attenuating 
or pejorative force — e.g. 4, 5, and the feminine 
form cocotte in all its uses. 

COCO, n.f. Cocaine, any drug sold secretly. 

cocod^s, n.m. Dandy, masher, dude. 

This word appeared about 1863 ; its feminine 
form was cocodHe or cocodetu, which, like its 
synonym cocotte, is connected with the child’s 
word coco, cocodHc or cocodague denoting the 
cry of the hen when it lays an egg, or the hen 
itself (SainIiax, Langaye parisi&n, p, 468). 

cocotte, n.f. 1. (Child's word). Hen, 
chickabiddy. 

2. Horse, gee-gee ; term of endearment 
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to horses — e.g. (Alhns)^ hue cocotte/ 
Gee-np (Pull up) ! my beauty ! 

3. Term of endearment, especially to a 
Httle girl — e.g. Ma cocotte, Ma joetite 
(or beUe) cocotte, Ma cocotte cherie. My 
darlmg, my little pet, ducky dear. 

4. Past woman or girl. 

*eocotter, vh. intr. To stink, niff, hum. 

In Berry cocotte lias, for one of its meanings, 
‘dirty’ (like a hen-lioiise; cp. cocotte 1), 
whence the above use of cocotter. 

II fume un gros cigare allemand, 
qui “ cocotte ” ferme (Willy, La 
bonne MaUresse). 

COCU, n.m. Cuckold. 

The noun cocu and its derivatives comage and 
cQcufier are now banished from polite speech. 
Humorous euphemisms, however, abound • a 
man whose wife is unfaithful is said to porter 
des comes, or avoir du bois sur la Ute, or en 
porter ; he becomes un mari bo%s6 or coi0, un 
cornard, or he is called un bdlier, un cert, 
un cousin de Moise, or is said to be log^ rue 
du Croissant. Some other appellations are 
confrere de St. Arnoul, Vulcain, Joseph. He 
is also styled un de plus, i.e. one more in 
the ranks of husbands like George Dandin. 
See also Cornouailles. 

cceur, n.m. 1. A coeur joie, Heartily, 
without restraint — e.g. S^en donner d 
coeur joie, To enjoy oneself to one’s 
heart’s content, to indulge oneself in a 
good time. 

Lit. se donner de cela de la joie au coeur. 

EUe se moqua de son mari et s^en 
donna d coeur joie (‘ let herself go ’) 
contre Clerambourg (R. Boylesve, 

Enfant d la Balustrade). 

2. Avoir (or Se sentir) le coeur gros. To 
have one’s heart full (of emotion, grief, 
etc.), to be heavy-hearted. 

Je me sentais le coeur gros et je 
retenais h grand’ peine les larmes qui 
gonflaient mes paupi^res (A. France, 
JjJ^tui de Nacre). 

3. Avoir le coeur sur la main (or les levres), 
To be open-hearted, frank, to wear 
one’s heart on one’s sleeve. 

The expression implies that one’s heart is, 
as it were, in one’s hand, and that the latter 
is ready to do what the former suggests. 
With Uvres, the implication is that a per- 
son always says the good, kind things he 
thinks. 

Excellent gargon d’ailleurs, le 
coeur sur la main, comme on dit, et 
la main toujours ouverte (E. Ron, 
Elncendie). 

Tai, comme tons mes compatri- 
otes, le coeur sur la main (Beiexjx, 
Maternite). 

4. Avoir un coeur d'artichaut, (of a man) 


To (pretend to) faU in love with every 
woman one meets. 

The full saying is Coeur d'artichaut, une feuiUe 
pour tout le monde, i.e. his heart is like that 
of an artichoke, he gives a leaf to every woman 
he pretends to love. 

5. Liner par coeur. To go without dinner, 
to dine with Duke Humphrey. Cp. 
eheval 5. 

This is said when one has nothing to eat or 
no time to eat. Par cceur here has the force 
of ‘in imagination’, as in savoir quelque 
chose par coeur, ‘to know a thing from 
memory, by heart*. 

Hous n’avons que juste le temps 
de oourir a la gare, et nous aliens 
etre obliges de diner par cceur (A. 
Hermant, Goutras, Soldat). 

6. Du coeur or Du coeur au ventre — e.g. 
Avoir du cceur au ventre. To be 
plucky, to have guts. Donner (or 
Remettre) du coeur au ventre. To give 
{or To give fresh) courage — e.g. Cela 
lui remet du coeur au ventre, That gives 
him courage again. 

Coeur here, as often, has the meaning of 
‘ courage ’- 

II avait a ses cotes, sur une chaise, 
ime grande carafe d’eau-de-vie, dont 
il se versait de temps a autre pour 
se donner du coeur au ventre (G. 
Elaubbrt, Madame Bovary). 

7. En avoir le cceur net — e.g. Je veux en 
avoir le coeur net, (a) I want to get to 
know all about it, to make sure, to 
have my mind clear about it, I will 
know what to think about it, I must 
get to the bottom of it ; (b) I want to 
unburden my heart, make a clear 
breast of it, I must get that off my chest. 

Comment done M. Torchebeuf, 
qui le trait ait ainsi qu’un fils, avait - 
il pu le saorifier ? II voulait en avoir 
le coeur net. Il irait trouver le chef 
et s’expliquerait avec lui (Maupas- 
sant, U Heritage). 

*8. Jeter du coeur sur {le) carreau or Mettre 
{du) coeur sur {du) carreau, To vomit, 
bring up, shoot the cat. 

Lit. ‘ to throw hearts on diamonds ’ ; a pun 
on the words ‘hearts* and ‘diamonds’ of 
cards on the one hand, avoir mal au coeur, ‘ to 
feel sick and carreau, ‘ floor’, on the other. 

9. Se sentir le coeur retoume. To feel sick. 

Il n’ avait gufere mang6, tant il se 
sentait le cceur retoume (Maupas- 
sant, La petite Roque). 

10. Si le coeur vous en dit. If you feel like 
it. If you feel inclined. If you have a 
mind to, If you are so minded. 

It has been suggested that this is a deformation 
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of le mur vous en duit or vous induit, i.e. 

‘ If your heart inclines you that way*. 

Nous nous arret erons deux fois, 
trois f ois, quatre fois, si le ccmr nous 
en dit (J. Romaiks, Knock). 

11. Sur le cmur — e.g. Avoir quelque chose 
sue le cceur, (a) To have something to 
complain of, to bear a grudge ; (6) to 
be unable to digest some food. Gela 
lui est reste (or demeure) sur le cceur, (a) 
He has not got over it. He still feels 
hurt about it ; (6) He has been unable 
to digest it. 

Le maire amii encore sur le cosur 
la perte des livres et le tour que lui 
avait joue tantot la vieille renarde 
(J. RiOHEPm, Miarka). 

12. Te7nr au cceur — e.g. Cela lui tient au 
coetir, (a) He has set his heart upon it ; 

(b) He has taken it deeply to heart. 

He tous les droits qu’ils ont 
perdus, celui qui leur tient le plus 
au cceur peut-etre, e’est le droit de 
se resigner et I’independance de 
leui pauvrete (E. Ehomentin, TJne 
Annie dans le Sahel). 

13. Tourner sur le cceur d quelqu'un. To 
make a person feel sick. 

Elle me tourne un peu sur le cceur, 
Leontine, avec ses mard^res (H. 
Httvernois, Gisele), 

coflrer, vb. tr. To put in prison. Se faire 
coffrer, To get run in. 

Lit. *to lock up in a coffer*. 

Ah ! ah 1 s’^cria le magistrat, vous 
revoilh, mon gaiUard. Je vous avais 
bien dit que je vous ferais coffrer 
(Maupassant, Le Vagabond). 

*cogne, n.m. Policeman, constable, copper 
— e.g. Acri, v'ld les cognes I Look out, 
here come the cops ! 

Prom cogner, * to heat *, 'strike *, 

Des cognes sont passes ce matin: 
le bonhomme a la tremblote (‘ has got 
the wind up ’) et il a ferme sa porte a 
clef (H. Barbusse, Le Feu). 

coiffer, vb. tr. 1. Lire coiffe (or Se coiffer) 
de quelqu'un. To take a fancy to a 
person, to be infatuated with, gone on 
a person. 

Cp. tgguin. 

2. Fire ne coiffe. To be born with a silver 
spoon in one’s mouth, to be born under 
a lucky star. 

Lit. ‘ to be born with a coiffe ’ or ' canl 
which constitutes a real danger for the life of 
the mother and new-born child. Therefore, 
if both mother and child survived this danger, 


coin 

the child was considered lucky and pre- 
destined to a life of good fortune . Thus arose 
the popular superstition that to be born 
with a caul was a good omen, and such was 
the confidence that the Greeks and Homans 
had in the virtue of these cauls, even for those 
w^ho had not been born with one, that they 
used to buy and wear them as talismans and 
amulets. 

J’entrai au cafe Cardinal pour me 
rafraicliir, j’aUumai un cigare et je 
me declarai a moi-mome que la vie 
est une superbe institution, que 
I’alezan et le blond sont les plus 
belles des couleurs et que Ladislas 
Bolski etait ne coiffe (V. Ciierbultez, 
VAventure de Ladislas Bolski). 

Dis-toi que tout 9 a n’est pour toi 
que si tu le merites. . . . Pour qu’ on 
te Foifre, d^s 4 present, il faut que 
tu sois ne coiffe (C. Id. Hirsch, 
“ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur). 

3. Coiffer sainte Catherine ; see samte 
Catherine. 

coin, n.m. *1. Fn boucher un com d quel- 
qu'un, To astomsh, astound a person, 
to make a successful retort to some one 
— e.g. lui en a bovchi un coin, He 

was flabbergasted, struck all of a heap, 
crushed, choked off, sat on. Qa 7 rffe 7 i 
houche U7i coin / That licks me abso- 
lutely, That beats me, I can’t get over 
that, Well, I am surprised ! Je lui e7i 
ai bouche un coin, I heked him hoUow, 
I had him beat to a frazzle. 

Lit . ' to close up with a wedge *. Sometimes 
une surface is substituted for un com. 

Qa vous en bouche U7h coin, 9 a 
(‘ That’s a clincher or corker for 
you ’), papa Laub ! (H. Bataille, 
PolicJie). 

'’" 2 . La connaUre {dans les coins). To know 
the ropes, to know wha,t’s what, to bo 
up to snufp — e.g. II la connait (da^is 
les coins) (sometimes et il la pratique! 
is added), He’s a knowing one ! He 
knows his book ! 

A borrowing from military slang, in which la 
stood origmally for to tMorie, ‘ driJi ’. 

Tu la connais dans les corns, maia 
e’est pas tout de la connaitre : il faut 
savoir la prntiquer (G. Coueteline, 
Les Gaietes de V Escadron). 

Tu avais devant toi un lascar 
(‘ fellow ’) qui la connait dans les 
coins (C. H. Hirsoh, “ Petit ” Louis, 
Boxeur). 

3. Marque (or Frappi) au coin de ... ot 
au bon com, To bear the stamp of . . ., 
To be of the right stamp, of the right 
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sort — e.g. Des vers frappes au coin du 
ginie. Poetry witli tfie stamp of genius. 
Gelalest marque au hon coin. That has 
a genuine ring about it. 

Coin here means the * die * used for stamping 
coins or medals. 

*eoiiicer, vh. tr. *1. To get some one in a 
corner. 

■•^2, To arrest (of police), to nab. 

From coin, ‘corner*. 

coly n.m. Se pousser du col. To be con- 
ceited, to assume an air of self-import- 
ance or conceit, to feel proud of one’s 
achievement. See note to coup 18. 

Si j’aimais k me pousser du col, je 
vous aurais d6ja dit qu’au match des 
n^gros M. Cabet m’a presente a un 
prince russe (C. H. Hirsoh, ^'PetU ” 
Louis, Boxeur). 

coiere, n.f. 1. Eire dans ses coleres — e.g. 
II est dans ses coleres, He’s in a paddy, 
in his tantrums. 

2. Une coiere bleue, A towering rage. 

Lit. ‘ a blue anger by allusion to the effect 
that the rush of blood has on the face. 

colique, n.f. Avoir la coUque, To be in a 
funic. 

collage, n.m. Cohabitation oi man and 
woman not legally married. 

See coller 3 and colie 4 

Gomfes, ancien interne des hopit- 
aux de Paris, perdu par lo jeu et un 
vieux collage (Daudet, Ulmmortel). 

collant, adj. Applied to a person who 
cannot be got rid of, a limpet — e.g. Ge 
quHl est collant ! What a bore he is ! 
Lit. ‘ sticking ’. The word is applied particu- 
larly to a woman — e.g. to a jealous wife who 
follows her husband everywhere. 

n.f. 1. A fib, crack — e.g. (ra)conterune 
colle d qiielqtdun, to tell some one a fib. 
Lit. ‘ glue *. This is an old jargon meaning 
of the word, which has found its way into 
popular speech. The implication is that a lie 
or something said to ‘ take a person in * is 
comparable to a thing which sticks and 
embarrasses. 

2. {School slang) Difficult question put to 
a pupil or candidate, a poser — e.g. 
Poser (or Pousser) une colle d quelqu^un. 
To ask one a poser. Voild une colle 
pour vous. There’s a little nut for you 
to crack. 

An extended application of 1. The word is 
also used of periodical examinations at which 
pupils or candidates are drilled in the answer- 
ing of such questions. 

Je te derange, tu travailles ? — Je 
fi ni s un exemple de colle pour le 
bachot d’octobre. Ge n'est pas presse 
(H. Bataillb, Maman GoUbri). 


Mile Vedit lui poussa quelques 
“ colles ” orthographiques, histor- 
iques et geographiques (H. Duver- 
NOis, Gisele). 

3. (School slang) Detention — e.g. On lui a 
fichu une colle. He has been kept in. 

4. A la colle — e.g. Eire d la colle or TJn 
mariage d la colle, To live in a state of 
collage. 

A popular variant is Mre marU m XXlc 
arrondissemmt (because there are only twenty 
arrondissements in Paris). 

*5. Faites chauffer la colle/ Stock phrase 
used when something is broken — Go 
on, break up the happy home ! 

Lit. ‘ warm the glue I * 

Des verres roulaient, sautaient en 
eclats. — Faites chauffer la colle ! (E. 
DoRGELks, Saint Magloire). 

coller. 1. vb. tr. (a) To put, place, give, 
throw, send, bung, etc. — e.g. coller 
quelqu'un au bloc, to imprison a per- 
son, run one in, send one to the guard- 
room. Gollez ga ou vous voudrez. 
Shove it down anywhere. Golle-ioi Id 
et ne bouge plus. Stick there and don’t 
move. Golle-toi ga dans le cornet, Just 
swallow that ! (iet that down you ! 
Se coller dans le pieu. To go to bed. 

Le depensier m/a colle un vieux 
matelas quand j’ai le droit d’en avoir 
un neuf (G. Reval, Lea Sevriennes). 

(b) (School slang) To pluck, spin, plough 
(at an examination) — e.g. Sefaire coUer 
au bachot, To get ploughed at the 
bachot examination ; (generally) to 
stump, floor a person. 

See colle 2. 

S’il me posait la question, je ser- 
ais collie ! Que repondre ? (D. de 
CuBEL, La Danse devant le Miroir). 

(c) (School slang) To keep in (detention) — 
e.g. II a ete colle. He’s been kept in. 
See colle 3, 

2. vb. intr. To get on — e.g. Qa colle? 
How are you getting on ? How’s 
things ? Entendu, ga colle / Agreed ! 
Granted ! All’s bob ! I’m on ! Qa ne 
colle pas, tons les deux! They don’t 
agree with each other, Those two 
don’t get on well together, 

Tu vas m’habilier ma compagnie ? 
— Qa colle! Ou sont les frusques 
( * togs ’ ) ? — On va t e montrer . Viens 
avec moi (R. Beintjamust, Gaspard). 

3. Se coller (or Eire colli) avec, To form a 
collage with some one. 

Lagrathe ne fut pas rebuts par 
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cette elasticity regrettable . , . il sc 
colla avec Mellette . . . et 5a dtue 
depnis yingt ans ! (Gyp, Les Frous- 
mrds). 

collet-monty, adj. inv, {Of persons or 
things) Stiff and starclied, strait- 
laced, puritanical, prudish. — e.g. Bile 
est iris collet-monte. Les sahns collet- 
monte de 1825. 

A collet monU was a higli lace collar 
worn by women at the end of the sixteenth 
century, which was starched and held up by 
wire. 

Briancourt le fit admettre au 
cercle le plus jeune et le moins collet- 
monte (E. About, Les cinq Perles). 
collier, n.m. 1. Btre franc du collier, (a) 
To be earnest and straightforward ; 
(b) never to shirk one’s work. 

Lit. of a horse, ‘ to pull freely The phrase 
comes from a comparison with beasts of 
burden, kept in check by means of the 
harness and bridle. 

Elle sait bien ce que e’est que les 
gens de la campagne : on n^y va pas 
par quatre chemins. On est franc du 
collier. On dit ce qu’on dit ( Brieux, 
Le Bourgeois aux Champs). 

2. Beprendre le collier {de mtsere). To get 
into harness again, to return to 
drudgery, to the old routine. 

This is said (sometimes jokingly) when one 
returns to one’s usual occupation after a 
temporary rest. The allusion is to the 
collar which forms part of a horse’s harness, 
collignon, Cabby, jarvey. 

This insulting nickname for a Paris cab- 
driver (a species now almost extinct) comes 
from the name of a coachman who murdered 
his fare in 1885. 

La Compagnie du Nord et la 
police auxaient bien voulu m’avoir. 
Mais la Compagnie des Omnibus 
craignait une gr^ve (‘ strike ’). On 
a etouffe 9a (‘ The affair was hushed 
up’). J’ai simplement ete remis 
colUgnm, avec chapeau en toile 
ciree et moteur a crottin (J. Ro- 
MAINS, Le Vin hlanc de la Villette). 
colloquer, vb. tr. 1. To put some one any- 
where — e.g. colloquer un invite au bout 
de la table, to shove a guest at the end 
of a table. 

2. To give, sell, push on to — e.g. colloquer 
un rossignol d un client, to palm off old 
stock on to a customer. II voudrait 
me colloquer sa fille. He would like to 
push his daughter on to me. 

Le plus urgent, e’est de colloquer 
votre Catherine en d’autres mains 


protectrices (L. Ebapie, Les Ob- 
sedes). 

*colon,^.m. *1. Colonel. 

Military abbreviation of colonel. 

*2. Eamihar form of address — e.g. Bh bien, 
mon colon / Well, old cock, old bean ! 
Cp. the English ‘ captain ‘ cap’n ’. 
Originally a vague term of friendship between 
soldiers, which has passed into popular speech. 

See roupiller (Boylesve). 

’‘coloquinte, n.f. Head, nut — e.g. Avoir 
une araignee dans la coloquinte. To be 
crazy (see araignee). GoUe-foi ga dans 
la coloquinte. Get that into your pate. 
Lit. ‘ colocynth’, a kind of cucumber; by 
allusion to its shape. 

Ce monsieur-l^ doit avoir ete mele 
autrefois a une histoire de con- 
damnation; 9a a fini par lui taper 
sur la coloquinte {" affecting his 
brain’) (L. Eeapiti, La Figurante). 

'“coltiner, vb. tr. To carry (heavy burdens) . 
Lit. *to ply the trade of a coltineur’, a porter 
who carries heavy burdens on his head or 
shoulders. Coltineur may be connected with 
coltin, a broad leather hat worn by these 
porters, or perhaps it stands for colletineur, 
i.e. one who carries things on his collet, 
‘ collar ’ or ‘ neck 

combien, adv. Le combien est-cp,? or Le 
combien sommes-nous ? or Nous sommes 
le combien ^ What day of the month is 
it ? 

This form has superseded Le quantUme 
est-ce? or Quel est le qumtUme ? or Quel jour 
du mois sommes-nous? 

*combinaise or combine, n.f. Scheme, 
arrangement, trick, cunning device, 
deal — e.g. Une bonne combine, A clever 
move . Jouer une combine s'O/re, To be 
on velvet. Connaitre les combines. To 
know a trick or two, to be up to snuff. 
Corruptions of comhinaison, n.f. Cp. binaise. 

C’est une petite combine qui sera 
longue et deHcate a mettre au point 
mais qui serait surement tr^s fruo- 
tueuse (L. Fabbe, Babevel). 

comble,%.m. 1. Befondencomble, From 
top to bottom, completely, utterly. 

Lit. ‘ from the foundations to the comble % i.e. 
the structure surmounting a building and 
supporting the roof. 

Ilsrevinrentuuenuit d’Mver . . . 
une nuit qu’il n’y avait plus per- 
sonne k la maison, et ils la cam- 
brioUrent (‘ burgled ’), de fond en 
comble (0. Mxbbeait, Diyigo). 

2. Sous les combles — e.g. II est log€ sous 
les combles, BQs room is at the top of 
the house. He lives xmder the tiles. 

Be sa chambre, sous les combles, le 
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petit Chose les ecoute en travaillant 
(A. Daitdet, Le petit Chose). 

3. Qa, c'est le comble. That is the limit, 
That is the finishing stroke, That puts 
the lid on it. 

A figurative use of comhU, in the sense of 
‘overflow of a measure’. 

com^die, n.f. 1. Donner la comedie aux 
gens. To make a laughing stock of one- 
self. 

2. Jouer la (or une) comedie. To play {or 
act) a part {in the sense of shamming), 
to be acting. 

”‘3. Eire d la comedie. To be out of work, 
‘ out of coUar Envoy er quelqu^un d 

la comedie. To cause some one to be 
out of work, to dismiss a workman for 
want of work to give him. 

An ironic use of the word comddie, lit. 
‘theatre*. 

*comete, ?^./. *1. See carabin de la comete. 

*2. Vagrant, tramp. Filer (or Befiler) la 
comete, To sleep in the open air, to be 
a tramp. 

comity, Ti.m. Eire en petit comiU, To hold 
a friendly gathering of a few intimate 
friends, of a select few — e.g. Nous 
serons en petit comiti, There will be 
only a few intimate friends. 

On I’appelait au salon pour dis- 
traire la compagnie lorsque la pluie 
battait les vitres et qu’o?^ etait en 
petit comite (E. Abottt, Le Turco). 

comme, adv. 1. G^est tout comme. It is 
all {or just) the same, It comes to the 
same thing. 

Avoir faUli aller ^ Shang-Hai ou y 
etre alle, pour Tartarin, E etait tout 
comme (A. Datjdet, Tartarin de 
Tarascon). 

2. Comme ci, comme ga, So-so, indiffer- 
ently, fairly well, middling. 

Lit. comme ced, comme cela. 

See mal (B) 2 (Bernard). 

3. Gomm.e ga, {a) — 2. 

(6) II est comme ga. You must take him as 
he is. C^ est comme ga. You must take 
things as they are. 

*(c) See <5 a 7. 

4. Comme ilfaut {lit. * as it should be ’) is 
used as an adjective with the force of : 
— ^proper, gentlemanly, ladylike, re- 
spectable, genteel, in good taste — e.g. 
G^est un homme comme ilfaut. He is a 
perfect gentleman. Une toilette comme 
il faut, Tastefully dressed. It is gen- 
erally pronounced comifau and may be 
qualified by assez, plus, moins, tree. 


5. Comme quoi . . ., How . . . 

Comme quoi is common in familiar speech 
instead of comment, in indirect questions ; cp. 
the vulgar English * as how * or ‘ as to how*. 

En ltd racontant comme quoi mon- 
sieur d'Espard, pas plus tard que ce 
matin, avait fait battre ses deux 
enfants (Balzac, U Interdiction). 

comment, inter f 1. Comment done ! 
Varies in force according to the con- 
text and tone : — ^What ! Certainly ! 
Why certainly ! Heed you ask ? Cer- 
tainly not ! Yes, indeed ! Ho, indeed ! 

Je parle sinc^rement, vous savez ? 
— Comment done I .. . j’en suis 
convaincu ! (Gyp, Le Baron Sinai). 

2. Et comment ! Of course ! Certainly ! 
Sure ! Hot half ! — e.g. Tu consens ? — 
Et comment ! Do you agree ? — ^You 
bet ! Cp. the Americanism * And 
how 1 ’ 

Mais, dis done, tu paries bien 
francais. — Et comment / repondit le 
prisonnier flatt6 . . . Avant la 
guerre, j’habitais Paris (R. Dob- 
GELES, Le Cabaret de la belle Femme). 

commission, n.f. 1. Aller en commission. 
To go on an errand. 

2. Aller aux commissions. To go shopping. 

commode, adj. Pas commode (of persons) 
— e.g. II n^ est pas commode. He is not 
easy (He is not an easy customer. He 
is an ugly customer) to deal (get on) 
with, to tackle, or He is very strict, or 
He is not easily taken in. 

C’est une bonne fiUe, mais pas 
commode. Si eUe savait que je 
re9ois du monde (‘ company ’), eUe 
m’arracherait les yeux (Maupas- 
sant, Une Soiree). 

Pour moi, voyez-vous, un homme 
qui touche aux affaires . . . n’est 
pas un honnete homme. — Bigre ! 
. . . %^ous n^Ues pas commode ! (Gyp, 
Le Baron Sinai). 

commun, n.m. Le commun des mortels, 
The common herd. 

compagnie, n.f. Fausser compagnie d 
quelqu^un — e.g. EUe lui a fausse com- 
pagnie, She gave him the slip or She 
did not keep her appointment with 
him. 

compas, n.m. Avoir le compas dans V ceil. 
To have a good eye for distances (or 
measurements generally). 

Qui s’offrirait un pared defaut de 
sym4trie ? Hous autres Parisiens, 
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nous naissons tons le compa^ dans 
Vosil (Laboxtlayb, Paris en Amer- 
ique). 

complet. 1. n.m. Eire au {grand) com- 
pletf To be in Ml force — e.g. Nous eticms 
au grand complet. Everyone was tbere. 

La menagerie famiH^re de Mme de 
Champrose se trouva au grand com- 
plet (T. Gautier, Jean et Jeannette), 

See cloeher (Mirbeau). 

2. adj, Ce serait complet / That would 
be the last stroke I 

Tu penses bien^que je ne t^enveux 
pas de ga ! — C’est dommage I fit 
Chagny amer, — ce serait complet J 
(Gyp, Le Barm Sinai). 

compliment, n.m,. Bengainer sm compli- 
ment, Not to say any more, to drop the 
matter, to say no more about it, to 
shut up — e.g. O^est JA votre opinion? 
Oh, alors, je rengaine mon compliment. 
So that’s what you think ? Well, then, 
I’ll say no more. 

Lit. ‘ to sheathe one’s compliment * ; the 
phrase denotes thata person stops short when 
about to make a compliment which he sees 
IB no longer to the point , and, by extension, 
to refrain from making a proposal or giving 
advice which isj evidently useless or uncalled 
for. 

composition, nf. 1. Amener quelqidun d 
composition, To bring a person to 
terms. 

Je lui ecrirai demain, et j’esp^re 
Vamener a composition (V. Cher- 
BULIEZ, VAventure de ladislas 
Bolski). 

2. Bntrer en (or Veriir d) composition avec 
quelqu'un. To come to terms, to an 
arrangement with a person. 

comprendre. "^l.vh.intr. Jecomprends/ 
Exclamation denoting strong affirma- 
tion, sometimes with slight ironical 
force : — I should think so ! Hather ! 
You bet ! 

Comme ils traversaient la bout- 
ique et regardaient machinalement 
les piles de Huge, Cdline dit : — 
J’esp^re que vous aUez nous doimer 
votre pratique (‘ custom ’). Gos- 
seline repondit : “Je comprends^\ 
ce qui signifie “ bien entendu ” (‘ of 
course ’) (A. Hbrmant, Cadet de 
Goutras). 

2. Je me comprends, I know what I am 
talking about. 

Si vous m’en croyez, vous ne 
compterez pas sur cette 616ve et 


vous vous pourvoirez ailleurs. — 
Pourquoi ? — Je me comprends . . . 
(H. Becque, Les Gorheaux). 

comprenette or comprenolre, n.f. Intelli- 
gence, understanding — e.g. Avoir la 
comprenette difficile or Ne pas avoir la 
comprenette facile, Not to understand 
easily, To be dense. 

Fanciful derivatives from comj)rendre. 

Les cubistes I’interessent pro- 
digieusement, mais ils exagtent k 
un tel point que Dieu les trouve trop 
intelHgents pour sa comprenette (E. 
Cargo, Seines de la Vie de Mont- 
martre)* 

compte, n.m. 1. A bon compte, Cheap, at 
a small cost — e.g. Je Vai eu d bon 
compte, I had it a bargain. II e 7 i a 
ete quitte d bon compte. He got off 
lightly. A meilleur compte. Cheaper, 
for less money. 

2. A ce compte{-ld), At that rate, that 
being so. 

3. Avoir son compte — e.g. 11 a son compte, 
{a) He is duly paid. He has his due 
(lit. and fig.) ; (b) He has what he 
wants ; (c) He has as much as he can 
stand; (d) He is drunk; (e) He is 
done for, It’s all up with him. His 
number is up. 

4. Eire loin de compte, {a) Not to agree in 
one’s reckonings ; (b) To be far from 
being in agreement {generally). 

5. Eaire le compte de — e.g, Cela fait mon 
compte. That suits me. Cela ne fait 
pas mon compte. That is not what I 
want or what I looked for. 

Distinguish this from fairs compte de, * to take 
notice of ‘to set value upon % and from 6. 

II me laissa, avec les chevaux, a 
Fauberge, en me recommandant de 
I’attendre patiemment. Gela ne 
faisait pas le compte de ma curiosity ; 
je me glissai sur ses pas, je me 
faufilai dans la salle d’audience (be 
V oGufi, VOncle Eidia). 

6. Eaire son compte (pour . . .), To man- 
age, contrive (to . . .) — e.g. Comment 
fait-il son compte ? How does he man- 
age that ? 

Je ne sais pas comment ils firent 
leur compte, mais, une demi-heure 
apr^s, ils dtaient tons rafl^s par la 
ligne (A. Baudet, Contes du Lundi). 

7. Eaire un compte rond — e.g. Eaisons un 
compte rond. Let ns make it even 
money, a round sum. 
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8. Laisser queJque chose pour compte d. 
quelquhm, To leave something on 
some one’s hands. Hester pour compte 
d, quelqv^un. To have something left on 
one’s hands. 

9. Les hons comptes font les bons amiSf 
Short reckonings make long friends. 

10. Edgier son compte cb quelqu^un. To 
settle a person’s hash for him, to ‘ do 
for ’ a person. Son compte est regie (or 
bon), He is in for it, He wiU catch it 
(or has caught it) or He is done for. 
Op. 3 (a) and (c). 

Et le general, lui, qu’est-il de- 
vcnu ? Sans doute est-ii deja mort, 
car les autres n’en parlaient pas. 
Son compte, a celui-la, devait etre 
regie (G. Leroxjx, Le Chdteau noir), 
Du reste, il devait se garer h, 
chaque instant pour dviter la pluie 
de mitraille que deversait ce trou 
du diable, mais chaque fois qu’une 
tete apparaissait, son compte etait 
bon ' (ibid.), 

11. Tenir compte d q^ielqu^un de quelque 
chose, To give some one credit for 
something. 

12. Trouver son compte d quelque chose. To 
find profit, one’s benefit in a thing, to 
find it to one’s advantage — e.g. Je rCy 
trouve pas mon compte, I make nothing 
by it. II y a trouve son compte. He bas 
made a good thing of it. 11 n^y trouva 
pas son compte. He got more than he 
cared for. 

13. Un compte (or Tin memoir e) d^apotlii- 
caire — e.g. 11 nCa fait un compte 
d^apothicaire. He over-charged my bill. 
He sent me in a stiff bill. 

Formerly chemists used to send periodi- 
cally to their customers a detailed rndmoire 
of 'the medicines supplied; and as the 
medicines as well as the ingredients were 
set down according to their Latin formula, 
the only part of the bill that was clear to 
the majority of customers was the total 
cost, which, no doubt, was written very 
legibly ! Hence the expression un mdmoire 
or compte d’apothiemre to denote a bill set out 
in detail and proportionately full in amount. 
*comtois, n.m. Battre comtois. To dis- 
semble, to lie. 

This expression comes from the argot of 
mountebaiiks and fair-folk among whom 
comtois {lit. comte, ‘ count ’) denoted the con- 
federate of tricksters who played the part of 
a simpleton in order to egg on and entice 
probable victims — e.g. a spectator who 
allows himself to be thrown or beaten by a 
wrestler or boxer, or a ‘ sportsman ’ who tries 
his hand at the three card trick. Thus 
battre comtois came to mean in a generalised 


sense ‘ to feign * to lie * — e.g. a thief is said 
to battre comtois when he pretends not to 
understand the questions put to him, or a 
woman bat comtois when she is unfaithful and 
swears she is true. An equivalent iBchiquer 
contre, cliiquer in old jargon being a synonym 
of battre (SainSan’, Langage parisien, pp. 
250 - 1 ). 

eoncevoir. 1. vb. intr. Congoit-on ! Just 
imagine I Did you ever hear of such 
a thing ! 

Gongoit-on I On a I’idee de flan- 
quer le convert sous la tonnelle ! 
(‘ they took it into their heads to 
shove the dinner-things in the 
arbour ’) (V. Sardotj, Nos Intimes). 
2. Jene vous congois pas, I cannot under- 
stand how you can act like that, 
concours, n.m. Etre hors concours, (lit.) 
Ho longer to be a competitor, to stand 
aside ; (fig.) to be beyond comparison. 
Etre hors concours means properly to be 
classed apart at an exhibition or competition 
as having already received the highest award, 
^‘condition, n.f. Acheter une condition. To 
lead a new mode of life, to turn over a 
new leaf, 

^'eonduite, n.f. S'acheter une conduite. To 
turn over a new leaf. 

This expression has passed from the slang of 
cab-drivers into popular speech. 

Un honnete homme doit avoir un 
metier. . . . C’est le meilleur pour 
s'' acheter une conduite ! (C. H. 

Hirsch, “ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur). 
'’'conjungo, n.m. Marriage — e.g. Fuir le 
conjungo, To fight shy of marriage. 
Se lancer dans le conjungo, To get 
spliced. 

From the Latin word connirigo, ‘ I join 
which occurs in the marriage service. 

See brindezingues (Zola), 
coniiaissance, n.f. *1. Best girl, sweet- 
heart, mistress. 

Lit. ‘ acquaintance *. Borrowed from military 
slang. 

Est-ce que tu te figures que je 
vais . . . balayer I’ccurie et rouler 
la Ixtiere pendant que tu penseras k 
ta connaissance ? (G. CotJRTELnsrE, 
Les Gaietes de VEscadron). 

2. En connaissance de cause, Emowingly, 
with full knowledge (of the matter 
in hand), from experience, on good 
grounds — e.g. Barter (Agir) en con- 
naissance de cause, To know what one 
is talking about (what one is doing). 
Lit. with a knowledge of the reasons and 
arguments of both sides m a cause, ‘case’, 
‘law-suit’. 

Pour raisormer en connaissance de 
cause, il eut fallu possdder la clef 
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premiere du probl^me, c’est-a-dire 
la langue des Boli6miens (J. Riche- 
PiH, Miarha). 

connaltre, vb. tr. 1. Qa me connaU, I am 
familiar with it, I am well used to that, 
I know all about it, I know every inch 
of it, I am an old hand at it. 

3?amiliar for Je conmis ga. 

J’ai marche dans la mis^re, Qa me 
oonnmt (H. Bataille, La Femme 
nue). 

Vonlez-vous que j’aille jeter uu 
coup d’oeil la-dedans ? . . . Qa 
me connaU, ... Je vais vous re- 
mettro cela d’equerre, vous allez 
voir (Brieux, Le Bourgeois aux 
Champs), 

2. Connu f or Je la connais, celleJa I 
That’s an old tale (story, trick, dodge), 
I know aU about that. That’s nothing 
new, I’ve heard that before, I’ve been 
‘ had ’ before. Queen Anne’s dead. Do 
you see any green in my eye ? 

Elliptical for Cela est connu ! La stands for 
a word, like Mstoire, chose, affaire. 

*3. La connattre, elliptical for La connaUre 
dans les coins ; see coin 2. 

Yois-tu, ma petite Celestine . . . 
il faut ^tre plus fort que les gens 
qu’onsert. . . . That’s 

thewholeseeret of the matter ’). . . . 
Servir chez des gens intelligents et 
qui “ la connaissent ”... c’est de 
la duperie, mon petit loup (‘ my 
dear’) (0. Mirbeau, Le Journal 
d’une Femme de Chambre). 

4. Se connaUre en (or d) quelque chose. To 
have great experience in a matter, to 
he a good hand at a thing, to bo a good 
judge of something — e.g. se connaUre 
en musique {en vins), to be a good 
judge of music (of wine). II s'y con- 
naU, He understands aU about it. He 
is a capital judge of it. He is an 
authority on it. He is a good hand at it. 

Jeme connais en coups de couteau; 
j’en ai vu tant I (T. Gautier, Mih- 
tona). 

Pour cela, je m’en rapjiorte k 
I’avis de madame, qui s^y connaU 
mieux que moi {idem, Jean et Jean- 
nette). 

See cri 1 (Levy). 

5. Fe plus se connaUre — e.g. II ne se con- 
naU plus, He is quite beside himself 
with rage. 

See c6t6 1 (Courteline). 


C0nqu§te, n.f, Faire la conquete de quel- 
qu’un, To win some one’s heart. 

File avait fait la conquite de la 
petite bonne, qui consentit a aUer, 
malgre la pluie, cueillir des roses 
dans le jardin (Gyp, line Passion- 
nette). 

*cons§quent, adj. Important, big — e.g. 
une maison consiquente, un personnage 
consequent, une affaire consiquente. 

This popular use of consiquent in the sense of 
considSrable, important, has been repeatedly 
condemned by grammarians and lexico- 
graphers, but is still lampant. It is found 
with this force as early as the sixteenth 
century, and seems to have followed the 
parallel development of the noun consequence, 
which, in the same century, became synony- 
mous with importance. 

Une pancarte portant en lettres 
consequentes d’une hauteur de 20 a 
25 centimetres une declaration (G. 
Courteline, Les Qaietes de VFsca- 
dron). 

’’consolation, n.f, *1. Brandy — e.g. Un 

petit verre de consolation, A small glass 
of brandy. 

*2. Jeu de consolation, a card game, nearly 
always organised by ‘ sharpers ’, and 
played in the train on the way to or 
from the races. 

In both cases, a facetious application of the 
word. 

contenance, n.f. 1. Faire bonne conten- 
ance. To put a good face on the mat- 
ter, to show a bold front. 

Bon ! je suis pris, dit Andrds ; 
faisons bonne contenance (T. Gau- 
tier, Militona). 

See btBUf (Gyp). 

2. Perdre contenance ot Ne {plus) savoir 
quelle contenance faire (or tenir or 
garder). To be put out of countenance, 
to be abashed, to lose one’s assurance. 

3. Pour se donner une contenance or Par 
contenance. To keep oneself in counten- 
ance, to give oneself confidence — e.g. 
II prit un livre pour se donner une con- 
tenance or par contenance, He picked 
up a book to hide his confusion. 

Emma rougit quand il entra, tout 
en s’efiorcant de rire un peu, par 
contenance (Flaubert, Madame 
Bovary). 

content, n.m. Avoir son content de quelque 
chose, To have one’s fill of a thing. 
Manger tout so7i content, To eat to one’s 
heart’s content, to eat one’s fill. 

center, vb. tr. 1. Fn conter d quelqu^un. 
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To tell a person ridiculous or extra- 
ordinary things, to deceive a person — 
e.g. II ne faut pas wIen conter. Don’t 
tell me fibs, Don’t try to * kid ’ me. j 
O^est un malin a qui cm conte pas 
(or qui ne s' en laissepas conter), He is a 
sharp fellow, not to be taken in. 

This phrase is equivalent to en conter de helles 
d quelqu'un ; see belles 2. 

Mais Clerambourg etait de ces 
gens avisos qui nes*en laissent point 
conter : son unique vertu etait la 
prudence (R. Boylesve, L' Enfant a 
la Balustrade). 

2. En conter d une femme — G outer fleur- 
ette d une femme ; see fleurette. 

3. Contez-nous un de ces contes que vous 
contezsi bien, A stock phrase used jok- 
ingly to invite some one to tell a story. 
An allusion to the formula often found in old 
story books — e.g. Les M%IU &t une Nuits 
(The Arabian Kights). 

contreficher, se. Se contreficher dc^ an 
intensive form of se ficher de, not to 
care the least bit (a straw, a hang) for 
a person or a thing — e.g. J e mien fiche 
et je mien contrefiche. 

*convalo, n.f. Sick-leave — e.g. Aller en 
convalo, To go on sick-leave. 

Military slang for convalescence. 

See hostean (Benjamm). 

conversation, n.f. 1. Defrayer la conver- 
sation, (a) To keep up the conversa- 
tion ; (6) To be the subject matter (the 
topic) of a conversation. 

Lit ‘ to defray the conversation " ; in other 
words, faire les frais de la conversation (see 
frais 3) . In the sense of {a) the phrase is used 
of a person who does his share in keeping a 
conversation going ; in the sense of (p) it may 
be said of persons or things. 

See champ 1 (Theuriet). 

2. Eire d la conversation, To attend to the 
conversation — e.g. Je n^etais pas d la 
conversation, I was not listening. 

copain, n.m^. {fern, copine). Friend, pal, 
chum, mate. 

For compain, the old nominative case of 
compagnon. Originally the word was applied 
to a school chum, but has now become 
generalised. 

See blague 3 (Courteline), cran 1 
(Fabre). 

coq, n.m. Eire le coq du village, To be the 
cock of the walk. 

*coque, n.f. Eire d la coque. To be tip-top, 
A1 — e.g. II paratt que e'est tout d fait d 
la coque ! It seems that it is absolutely 
top-hole 1. Eaire un diner d la coque. 
To have a slap-up dinner. 


coqueluche, n.f. A popular person, a 
favourite — e.g. Eire la coqueluche des 
dames (or de toutes les femmes), To be a 
great favourite with (the pet of) the 
ladies. 

Coqueluche was formerly a kind of ‘hood’ 
worn by women ; cp. itre coiffe de quelqu*un, 
sub c Differ 1. 

Afin de tuer mes soirees, je devins 
un habitue du theatre de la viUe, dans 
lequel une petite chanteuse d’oper- 
ette etait alors la coqueluche de 
MM. les abonnes (F. Coppee, Bonnes 
Fortunes). 

coquille, n.f. 1. Ne jamais sortir de sa 
coquille — e.g. II ne sort jamais de sa 
coquille, He never leaves his house, 
never goes anywhere, He is a regular 
home-bird. 

Lit. ‘shell’. 

2. Eentrer dans sa coquille. To draw in 
one’s horns. 

coquin, n.m. Goquin de sort ! inter j. 
What rotten luck ! 

Lit. ‘ Rascally fate or lot ! ’ 
cor, n.m. A cor et d cri(s). With hue and 
cry, vehemently, imperatively, with 
might and main — e.g. Demander quel- 
que chose (Beclamer quelqu^un) d cor et d 
cri{s), To clamour for something 
(some one). 

Lit ‘ with horn and cry By allusion to the 
hunting term chasser d cor et d cri, ‘ to hunt 
with horn and hounds’, the cr% bemg the 
term applied to the words used by huntsmen 
to urge on the hounds. 

Alors il arriva cette chose inat- 
tendue, que c’ etait Jacquette qui 
reclamait d cor et d cris M. de Font- 
combes, et que c’ etait M. d% Font- 
combes qui se faisait un peu prier 
pour venir (R. Boylesve, Les no'iiv- 
elles Legons d' Amour dans un Pare^ 
corbeau, n.m. 1. (Disparaging) Priest, 
‘ devil- dodger ’. 

2. Undertaker’s man, mute. 

Lit ‘raven*, ‘crow*; in both cases by 
allusion to the black dress, 
corde, n.f. 1. Avoir de la corde de pendu 
(dans sa poche). To be very lucky, to 
have the devil’s own luck. 

According to an old superstition, a piece of 
the rope which had served to hang a man 
was considered to be a charm against bad luck. 

2. Avoir la corde, (literary slang) To find 
the true expression for accurately 
describing sentiments or passions. 

Lit ‘ to hit the right string ’ (of an instru- 
ment) ; cp. tcruoherla corde sensible, * to touch 
the sore point’. 

3. Avoir plusieurs cordes (or plus d'une 
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corde) d son arc. To have more than 
one string to one’s bow. 

4. Eire (or Rentr&r) dans les cordes de quel- 
qu^un — e.g. La musique, ce n^est pas 
dans mes cordes, Mnsio is not in my 
line. Qa n^est (or ne rentre) pas dans 
mes cordes, That is not in my line, 
That does not suit my book. 

Cordes here denotes the cordes vocales, * vocal 
cords ’ , so that Cela n’est pas dans mes cordes 
means Ut. * That (song) is too high or too low 
for me 

Mon coco, tu devrais lather cette 
ferraille et “ jaire des affaires ”, ce 
serait mieux dans tes cordes, et tu 
gagnerais beaucoup plus (F. Champ- 
SATJR, Tuer les Vieux / Jouir /). 

See bondieuserie (Coppee). 

5. Monlrer la corde, (a) {lit.) = ^tre use 
jusqu^d la corde ; see 8 ; (6) {fig>) To 
be at the end of one’s tether. 

See note to 8. 

Se metire la corde an cou, (a) To expose 
oneself to great danger, to get into 
a tight corner ; (6) {johingly) To get 
hiarried. 

Lit. ‘ to put the halter round one’s neck ’. 

7. Tenir la corde. To have tho advantage, 
to be in tho lead, to he first favourite. 
Siitilaiiy Be 2 '>rendre la corde. To re- 
gaith the advantage, to got tho lead 
again. 

Properly of a horse or runner who gets the 
inside jerth or best position, next to the 
ropes 01 * rails , and figuratively of one who is 
in an advantageous position. 

Ce soir-la e’etait Mile Voraud qui 
tenait la corde et qui 6tait voueo 
au role principal (T. Bernard, 
Memoires d\n jeune Romme range). 

8. Use jusqu^d la corde, Threadbare {lit. 
and fig.) — e.g. Gela est use jusqu^d la 
corde (or Gda montre la corde), {Ut.) 
That is (worn) threadbare ; {fig.) That 
is thoroughly hackneyed. 

Par economie, et parce que e’est 
I’habitude aussi, j’ai coinmenc<S de 
porter des vetements que je croyais 
auparavant uses jusqu^d la corde (E. 
EsTAiTNifi:, RInfirme aux Mains de 
LumUre). 

9. Bormir {Goucher) d la corde, To spend 
the night in a doss-house. 

By allusion to those doss-houses, existing 
formerly in Paris, in which the lodgers had 
the right to sit on the floor and rest their 
arms and heads on a rope stretched across the 
room. Cp. “To be able to sleep upon a 
clothes-lme ’. 

eorder, vb. intr. To agree, suit, get on 
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well with, get on swimmingly together 
{of persons, more rarely of things). 

Moi qui croyais qu’au fond tu ne 
cordais pas avec ta petite femme (H. 
Bataille, PoUche). 

cornard, n.m. and adj. Cuckold. 

See come 3. 

come, n.f. 1. Fairs des conies d un lime, 
To turn down the corners of pages in a 
book — e.g. Re faites pas de conies d ce 
livre, Do not dog’s-ear that book. 
See Oreille 6. 

2. Faire les conies d quelqRmi, To mock, 
make game of a person. 

The phrase implies that a person reproaches 
or puts another to shame by using the fingers 
to represent horns ; this is done by stretch- 
mg out the forefinger and middle fingers, 
opened and separated, the other fingers 
remaining closed. 

3, Porter des conies, To bo a cuckold — 
e.g. File fait porter des comes d son 
niari. She is deceiving her husband. 
Cp. bois 4. 

Corneille, n.f. Bayer aux conieilles. To 
stare (gape) about vacantly, to stand 
open-mouthed, to stand gaping, to 
catch Hies. 

Lit. ‘ to gape at tho rooks ’ , from the old 
verb baer, bhr, surviving in hdant, ‘ gaping 
and in for bice in houcko hde = boiiclie 
biante, ‘with open mouth’. The incorrect 
form hdilUr au,x cormilhs is also found. 

Je n’ai jamais tant Hane (‘ lounged 
about ’), tant hdille aux corneilUs (J. 
Romains, Le Vin blanc de la Vil- 
lette). 

’’'cornet, n.m. Stomach, throat— e.g. Se 
mettre (or 8e toiler, S’enfiler) quelqiie 
chose dans le cornet. To put something 
down one’s gullet. N^avoir rien dans 
le cornet, To be fasting, to cry cup- 
board, 

L%t. 'little horn’. 

eornichon, n.m. 1. Silly fellow, ninny, 
greenhorn. 

2. = eornard. 

3. {School slang) Candidate preparing for 
Saint-Gyr, the French Sandhurst. 

Lit. ‘ gherkin ’. 

Cornouailles, proper name. Alter en ova 
Gornouailles or A Her faire tin voyage en 
Gornomilles, is said of a deceived 
husband. (3p. eocu. 

A euphemism for porter des comes- This 
euphemistic process of substitution is very 
common, and consists m merely indicating 
tho word one wishes to avoid by its first 
letter and continuing with another quite 
innocent word which has the same initial 
letter or sound — e.g. aller se faire / . . 
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otograpJiier (for f outre) ^ emm . . ener d la 
campagne (for emmerder). 

corps, %.m. 1. corp5 Heedlessly, 

headlong, desperately, with might and 
main — e.g. II se jeta dans le plaisir d 
corps perdu. He rushed (threw him- 
self) headlong into a life of dissipation. 

Cela fit beauconp rice tout le 
monde, et, malgre Thenre avancee, 
ces messieurs se lanc^rent d corps 
perdu dans des theories philoso- 
phiqnes (A. Datjdet, Contes du 
Lundi). 

2. A son {ton, mon, etc.) corps defendant, 

(lit.) in self-defence, (fig.) most reluct- 
antly, against one’s will, against one’s 
better judgement, in spite of oneself — 
e.g. Tai fait cela d mon corps defendant, 
I was compelled to do that ; I did that 
against my own will. 

In Old French oors (Latin corpus) was fre- 
quently used as a substitute for the personal 
pronoun — e.g. mis cors, Us cors, sis cors for 
JO (ie), tu, il, etc. Tt also served to strengthen 
the personal pronoun and nouns denoting 
persons — e.g. mis cors, %l sis cors, h reis sis 
cors (or li cors le rei). Modern French has 
preserved a relic of this use in the above 
expression. 

3. Corps d corps — e.g. Se battre (or Lutter) 
corps d corps. To fight hand to hand, 
to grapple with one another. 

On se battit corps d corps au milieu 
d’une fnm4e si 4paisse, que Ton ne 
pouvait se voir (P. VEn- 

Uvement de la Redoute). 

4. Drdle de corps — e.g. C^est un drdle de 
corps. He is a queer (odd) fcUow (fish, 
customer). 

Jamais je ne le vis toucher une 
carte. II ne Hsait pas non plus les 
journaux ; il ne faisait rien ; il 
fumait. C'etait vraiment un drdle 
de corps (L, Codet, Cesar Caperan). 

5. Prendre du corps. To grow (get) stout, 
to put on fiesh. 

Jene voiis ai pas rem,is (‘ I did not 
recognise you ’) d’abord, k cause de 
votre bonnet et du corps que voi^s 
avez pris (A. Dattdet, Tartarin de 
Tarascon). 

corser, vb. tr. To put body into a 
thing, to stiffen a thing — e.g. Une 
affaire corsee, A racy (fruity) matter, 
U affaire se corse. The matter is takmg 
a serious turn, Matters are getting 
complicated, are looking serious, ‘ The 
plot thickens ’. 

Properly of imparting body to a wine by 
the adjunction of spirits or another kind of 


wine — e.g. du vin cors4, * rich, full-bodied 
wine*. 

Contentez-vous de preparer ma 
note (‘ bill ’), et ne craignez pas de la 
corser (C- Derennes, La Guenille). 

*cossard, n.m. and adj. Lazy fellow, lazy- 
bones. 

See note to cosse. 

See bee 7 (Barbusse). 

*cosse, n.f. Laziness — e.g. Avoir la cosse, 
To be lazy, not to feel inclined for 
work. Cp. fleme. 

Both cosse and cossard are provincial (Dau- 
phin6) borrowings, signifying * buzzard ’ and 
‘ barn-owl ' respectively, two very lazy birds 
(SainEan, Langage parisien, p, 309), 

Il lui faut ses six heures de pucier 
(‘bed’). . . . Sans 9a, monsieur a Za 
cosse toute la journee (H. Barbusse, 
Le Feu). 

cossu, adj. Eire cossu, (of persons) To be 
wealthy, well to do ; (of things) Rich, 
costly, substantial — e.g. une toilette 
(une mise) cossue, expensive clothes. 
Primarily of peas, beans, etc., which bear 
many cosses, ‘ pods *. 

*costaud or eosteau, n.m. and adj. Strong 
(thick-set, beefy, hefty) person — e.g. 
Un (homme) costaud, A strapper. 

A derivative from c6te, ‘rib’, whence its 
meaning of ‘ strong *. Formerly applied to 
a pimp, the epithet has passed into popular 
speech with a more favourable meaning, 

Les femmes aiment les rigolos 
(‘ men full of fun ’). — Qa depend. — 
Si . . . si . . . j’ai remarqu^ , . . 
les rigolos et les costeaux (M. 
Honnay, Education de Prince). 

Madame Joubin avait la chair 
grasse et blanche, des bras “ cost- 
auds ” ou le sang ef0.eurait sans trop 
marquer (B. Leoaohe, Jacob). 

c6te, n.f. *1. Avoir les cdtes en long. To 
be lazy, a sluggard, a ‘ bummer ’. 

Said mockingly of a person who will not 
stoop or move to pick up or get some- 
thing. Lit. ‘to have the ribs lengthwise’, 
which would prevent one from bending down. 

*2. Chatouiller (or Mesurer) les cdtes d quel- 
quhm. To thrash a person, to give one 
a drubbing. 

Lit. ‘ to tickle (to measure) a person’s ribs ’ 
(i.e. with a stick). 

3. Compter les cdtes d quelqu’un — e.g. On 
lui co7npterait les cdtes, He is nothing 
but skin and bone. 

Lit. ‘one could count his ribs’. Variants 
are On lui compterait les os or II n'a que les 
08 et la peau. 

4. Eire d la cdte. To be without money or 
resources, to be on the rocks, to be in 
a bad way (in one’s business). 
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In nautical parlance faire cdte^ aller (or Ure 
‘jeU) la c6te, is * to run aground *, * ashore *. 

Oe sont des gens parfaitement nes, 
mais leg^jrement d la c6te, peut-etre 
(H. Bataille, Notre Image). 

5. MeUre d la cSte^ To knock up, bowl 
over. 

See note to 4. 

II n’y a vraiment pas de fatigue 
qui puisse me mettre d la c6te (B. 
CoppEE, Mon Ami Meurtrier). 

6. Se tenir les cotes {de rire), To hold one’s 
sides with laughter — e.g. Ils riaient d 
s^en tenir les cStes. Cp. c6t6 5. 

c6t6, n.m. 1. (Theatrical) 06U cour. 
Bight-hand side. Cote jardin. Left- 
hand side. 

I’ormerly the stage-boxes on the right and 
• left were those of the King and Queen, and 
thus the right-hand side of the stage came 
to be called c6td du rot, and the left-hand side 
c6t4 de la reine. After the devolution, e6t4 
cour and c6t4 •jardin were substituted, by- 
allusion to the cour du Carrousel and the 
jardin des situated to the right and 

left respectively of the theatre in the palace 
of the Tuileries. These denominations were 
adopted by all theatres and are still used, Z it. 
and fig. 

Oh ! dame, alors, moi je ne me 
connais plus, je lui lance une double 
paire de gifles, qui lui retourne suc- 
cessivement le nez du c6te cour et du 
cSU jardin, et je I’envoie, d’uno 
pouss6e, promener k I’etage au- 
dessous (G. Cotjbteline, Madelon, 
Margot et Oie). 

2. Eire du c6te du manche. To be on the 
safe (or winning) side, to side with the 
party in power. 

ML * to be on the side of the handle 

S’ils se moquent de nous, je voud- 
rais bien ne pas en etre. J’aime la 
blague, pourvu que je sois du c6te du 
manche (F. Saecey, Quarante Ans de 
Thedtre). 

3. Eire sur le c6te (or le flanc). To be on 
one’s back, ill ; to be laid up. 

4. N avoir rien du c6le gauche, To be heart- 
less. 

Lit. * to have nothing on the left side 

6. 8e tenir les c6tes de rire ~ 8e tenir les 
cStes {de rire) ; see c6te 6. 

^coterie, n.f. Used familiarly in calling to 
a group of friends — e.g. Ohe J (or Eh /) 
la coterie I Hullo, you chaps ! Eh ! 
dis done, la coterie / I say, you feEows ! 

coton, n.m. *1. Difficulty, trouble, ob- 
stacle — e.g. 11 est venu, mais il y a eu 
du coton, He came, but it was bard 
3^ n-i'w, T1 01 noira du 


coton. There will be much difficulty, 
We’U have our work cut out. 

Quand je vois tout le coton que 
tu t’es donne et le rcsultat que tu 
atteins ! (H. Clero, L'*Epreuve du 
Bonheur). 

2. F'bler un mauvais colon. To be in a very 
bad way (of health, and, by extension, 
of reputation, credit, business, etc.). 
Lit. ‘ to spin bad cotton ’ ; like machinery 
which is worn out or out of order. A rarer 
form of the metaphor shows more clearly the 
connection with illness ; this is peter un 
maumis coton, which is said primarily of a 
cotton plant affected by some disease. 

En vod^ un qui file un mauvais 
coton ot qui ne fera pas de vieux os / 
{' will not live long ’) (C. Derennes, 
La Ouenille). 

*couche, 7i.f. En avoir une couche. To be 
extremely dense — e.g. 11 en a mie 
couche I How stupid ho is ! FauLil 
quHl en ait une couche I What an idiot 
he must be I Quelle couche I What a 
chump ! 

Couche is lit. a ‘layer* or ‘coat* (e.g. of 
paint). The layer in this case is one de 
MUse, ‘of stupidity*. 

Ah vrai ! Ah / Id / Id / Ce qu(^ 
vous en avez une couche tous les doux 1 
(G. CouRTELiNE, Le Train de 8 h. 47). 

couchl, adj. On est plus couche que de- 
bout, We’re a long time dead. 

A familiar way of expressing the fact that 
life IS short compared with eternity ; that wi 
are longer under earth than above it. Th< 
saying is used jokingly to invite a person tc 
sit down. 

coucher, se. Allez vous coucher / Leave 
me alone ! Don’t bother me ! Shut up ' 
Stow it! 

coucheur, n.m. O^est un mauvais cou 
cheur. He is an awkward customer, t 
cantankerous, disagreeable, crabby 
fellow (to have anything to do with 
to get on with). 

Lit. ‘ a troublesome bedfellow one wlr 
disturbs the slumber of his bedfellow. 

C’estAngyal. Attention! Neri 
gohns (‘ laugh ’) pas trop. II n^ 
plaisante pas. Un mauvais cou 
cheur I (J. Riohefin, Gesarine). 

See gueule 6 (France). 

couci-couQa or couci-couci, adv. So-sc 
middling — e.g. Comment allez-vous 
Couci-couga, How are you ? — So-sc 
From the Italian cost cosi, ht. ‘ thus thus 
Cp. comme ci, comme ga, under comme 2. 

Madame est malad© ? — Oouc, 
couga. Rose. L’%e, tu sais . . 
(Colette, Gheri). 
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coude, n,m, 1. Avoir mal au coude. To 
be very lazy. 

Lit. ‘ to have a bad elbow 

2. Jouer des coudes, (lit.) To elbow one’s 
way through a crowd ; (6) To make a 
career for oneself, to push oneself. 

ML ' to make play with one’s elbows ’. 

Je jouai des coudes, je reussis a 
me faire jour a travers la foule (V. 
Cherbuliez, L'Aventure de Ladislas 
Bolshi), 

II etait un modeste, un timide, ne 
sachant pas jouer des coudes, faire 
son chemin a la mode americaine 
(F. COPPEE, L' Adoption), 

3. Ldcher le coude d quelqu^un — e.g. 
Ldche-moi le coude ! Leave me alone ! 
Don’t bother me ! 

ML * to let go of some one’s elbow Generally 
said to a person holding forth on some subject 
which is not to the listener’s likmg. 

Ldchez-nous done le coude, avec 
votre politique ! (Zola, VAssom- 
moir). 

Ldche-nous le coude, avec ta boxe 
et ta culture nationals ! (0. H. 
Hirsoh, “ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur). 

4. Lever (or Hausser) le coude. To tipple, 
to crook (bend) one’s elbow, to have a 
crooked elbow — e.g. II aime d lever le 
coude. He likes to bend his elbow. 

Parmi les veterans k deux bris- 
ques, j’etais un des moins abrutis, 
attendu que je n’ai jamais aime ^ 
lever le coude (F. Copp^ie, Le bon 
Crime). 

5. Ne pas se moucher du coude = Nepas se 
moucher du pied ; see pied 15. 

ML * not to wipe one’s nose with one’s elbow 

COUdde, n.f. Avoir ses coudees f ranches, 
{fig.) To have full Hberty (or scope) to 
act according to one’s inclination. 

ML ‘to have elbow-room’. 

Pavais mes coudees franches. 
J’dtais mon maltre (E. Fabre, 
V Argent), 

couenne {pron. hwdn). 1. n.f. Skin, 
‘ buff ’. 

Mt ‘bacon-rind’. 

2. n.f. and adj. Stupid, clumsy fellow, 
fool — e.g. Quelle couenne I or EsUil 
couenne I What an ass ! 

*C0ilic, n.m. Paire couic. To pop off, to 
croak. 

Oouic is an imitative word representing the 
cry of a little bird. 

*coiiilloxi, n.m. and adj. *1. Stupid fellow, 
stupid — e.g. couillon cormne la lune, a 
perfect idiot. 


*2. Coward, poltroon, milksop, cowardly. 
ML ‘testicle*. 

*coiiilloimade or couillonnerie, n.f. SiUy 
trick or talk, blunder, ridiculous affair, 
nonsense — e.g. Tout ga c^est des couil- 
lonnades / That’s aU tommy rot ! 
coulage, n.m. (Loss resulting from) 
waste ; small purloining by servants, 
clerks, etc. 

ML ‘leakage’. 

TJne maison ou il y avait tant de 
coulage . . . ou Ton nous donnait 
tout d gogo (‘in plenty’) (0. Mir- 
beae, Le Journal Tune Femme de 
Chamhre). 

coulant, adj. Complaisant, easy-going, 
accommodating — e.g. II est tres coulant 
en affaires. He is very pleasant to deal 
with, very easy to get on with. 

ML ‘flowing’. 

II se moque de toi, et tu le souf- 
fres ? — II faut etre coulant en af- 
faires (Aegier et Sandeae, Le 
Qendre de M. Poirier). 

*coule, n.f. Etre d la coule, To know the 
ropes, to know what’s what, to be up to 
snuff, to be fly — e.g. II est d la coule, 
celuidd. He is a smart, knowing chap. 
He’s up to a move (trick, thing) or two, 
He knows his book (aU the tricks of the 
trade). 

An abbreviated form of Ure d la couUur ; see 
couleur 4. The phrase sometimes is egui- 
valent to coulant. 

S’il avait ete au courant, d la coule, 
il aurait su que le premier true du 
camelot, e’est de s’etablir au coeur 
meme de la foule (J. Righepin, Le 
Pave). 

line femme de chamhre, d la coule, 
et qui a de I’cnil, sait parfaitement 
ce qui se passe chez ses maitres (0. 
Mirbeae, Le Journal d^une Femme 
de Chambre). 

collie, adj. 1. Ruined — e.g. (Test un 
homme coule. It’s all up with him, 
He’s done for. 

By allusion to a ship which is said to couUr 
{d bos or d fond) when it * founders ’ ; hence 
fig. ‘to go under’, ‘to fail’. 

Allons done / . , . il est fini, 
coule / . . . Il ne reparaitra jamais ! 
(Gyp, Le Baron Sinai). 

2. {Of a teacher) Unable to maintain 
discipline, ragged by his pupils- 
couler, vh. tr. 1. Couler quelqTun, To 
ruin, discredit, ‘ do for ’ a person. 

ML ‘ to cause to sink ‘ to swamp ' ; cp, 
note to eoul6 1. 

I 
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2. jSe la couler douce — e.g. 11 se la coule 
douce. He takes life easily. He takes it 
easy. 

La standis here for la vie, and oouler has the 
force of 'to spend time smoothly*, as in 
couler 86S jours, couUr des jours tranquilUs, 
couler une vie heureuse. 

Si j ’avals cinq mille livres de 
rente, je me la coulerais douce 
(Matjpassant, Promenade). 

L’xmportant, voyez-vous, o’est de 
se la couler douce jusqu’an bout, sans 
se fouler la rate C overworking ’) (E. 
Rod, Vlncendie). 

couleur, n.f. 1. Complexion—e.g. Eire 
haut en couleur. To bave a florid com- 
plexion. Avoir de belles couleurs. To 
have a beautiful complexion. 

2. Des couleurs. Lies — e.g. Conter des \ 
couleurs d quelqu'un, To tell a person 
lies. Ge sont des couleurs, It’s all lies. I 

S’entendre conter des couleurs de 
cette force-H, semblait un peu ex- ! 
cessif ^ Jean (GtYP, Miclie). 1 

3. De toutes les couleurs — e.g. En fairs voir \ 
de toutes les couleurs d quelgulun, (a) To 
tell a person all sorts of tales ; (6) to 
worry some one beyond all bearing, to 
give one a hard time of it. Similarly 
En dire de toutes les couleurs d quelqu^un, 
To tell a person aU sorts of tales. En 
entendre de toutes les couleurs sur le 
compte de quelqudun. To hear all kinds 
of tales about a person. En avoir vu 
de toutes lea couleurs. To have had all 
sorts of experiences, to have been 
through the miU. 

Alors je lui en ai dit de toutes les 
couleurs (P. Vjsbbe, Les Rentries). 

Depuis trois jours, fen entends de 
toutes les couleurs sur son compte (F. 
Caego, Seines de la Vie de Mont- 
martre). 

Aussi, quand on a mon age . . . 
et qu’(m en a vu de toutes les couleurs 
. , on peut se permettre de donner 
des conseils aux cadets (E. Rod, 
UIncendie). 

4. Eire d la couleur, To be in the know, to 
be able to give a relevant reply. 

This metaphor, "which is commoner in the 
abridged form Stre d la coule, is dra"wn from 
the game of cards, and means ht. * to be able 
to give colour’, ‘to follow suit*. 

Eux qui etaient d la couleur, lui 
r4pondirent en blaguant que le 
camarade venait tout juste de fil&r 
(‘make tracks’) (Zola, V Assam- 
moir). 


6. Jen^ai jamais vu la couleur de son argent, 
I have never seen the colour of bis 
money, I have not received payment. 
A variant is Je m sais de quelle couleur est son 
argent — i.e. whether his money is yellow 
(gold), white (silver), or red (copper). 

6. Voir tout {oT les choses) couleur de rose ^ 
Voir tout en beau ; see beau 6. 

II avait mis les trois convives en 
belle bumeur, et la gouvernante elle- 
meme en disposition de voir to'iit 
cotdeur de rose, comme les rubans de 
son bonnet (J. Riohepix, Miarha). 

couleuvre, n.f. Avaler des couleuvres. To 
put up with aflronts, humiliations, 
mortifications, Paire avaler des cou- 
leuvres d quelqu'un, To make one swal- 
low a bitter pill. 

Lit. ‘to swallow (to make one swallow) 
adders *. 

coulisse, n.f. En coulisse — e.g. Faire les 
yeux (or J eter des regards or Regarder) 
en coulisse, (a) To cast a sidelong 
glance ; (b) to make sheep’s eyes, to 
ogle. 

By comparison with the coulisses or ‘ wings ’ 
of a theatre. 

coup, n.m. 1. A coup sHr, Certainly, for 
certain, assuredly, as sure as fate. 

2. A tout coup or A tons coups, Every 
time, constantly, at every turn. 

Mon p^re faisait d tout coup des 
absences myst6rieuses (V. Oiide- 
BULiEZ, VAventure de Ladislas 
Bolshi), 

3. Apris coup, Too late — e.g. Cela est 
venu apris coup. That came too late, 
after the event. 

4. Avoir le coup. To have the knack, to be 
a dab hand at it. 

6. Boire un coup, (a) To have a drink ; 
(6) To swallow water (when swim- 
ming or falling in), Boire un bon coup. 
To have a good drink, a long draught. 
Boire (or Avoir) un coup de trop, To 
have (take) a drink (drop) too much, a 
glass too many. 

II m’a dit : “ Je ne dis pas que je 
n^avais pas un coup de trop / ” et il a 
avou4 avoir oublie I’heure du train 
pour revenir (Gyp, MicJie). 

See langue 7 (Brieux). 

6. Coup sur coup. One after another, in 
rapid (quick) succession. 

7. Du coup, At once, thereby. 

Du coup, j’ entrevis ce qu’il avait 
passo sous silence (E. EsTAUHife, 
LPnfirme aux de LumUre). 
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*8. JSn jeter (or mettre) un coup. To make an 
effort — e.g. Allons, jetez-en un coup / 
Come now, get on with it ! Put a jerk 
(some vim) into it ! 

AUons, metton$-en un coup, ils ont 
Fair de ralentir (R. Dorgel^js, Le 
Gabaret de l/i belle Femme). 

9. En venir aux coups, To come to blows. 

10. Eire aux cent coups. To be at one’s 
wits’ end, to be half-mad (distracted) 
with anxiety, to be quite upset, in 
despair. Similarly mettre quelqu^un 
aux cent coups. To drive one to despair. 
Lit. ‘ to be on the point of, or ready to, faire 
Us cent coups * ; see 12. 

En face d’eux Ufaisait le chien cou- 
chant, guettant sortir leurs paroles, 
etait aux cent coups quand il les 
croyait fach4s (Zola, U Assommoir), 

Son depart a mis maman aux cent 
coups et je suis chargee de la ramener 
(E. Atjgier, Les Fourchambault). 

11. Faire coup double, (lit. a^nd fig.) To kill 
two birds with one stone. 

12. Faire les cent coups. To play (be up to) 
all sorts of pranks (mad tricks), to 
be capable of anything, to do every 
mortal thing, to lead a fast life, to cut 
loose and raise the dickens. 

Coups here stands for coups de Ute ; see 48. 
Sometimes the phrase is intensified by sub- 
stituting for cent other numbers such as cent 
mills, cent dix-neuf, quatre cent dix-neuf, etc. 

Ces mijaurees qui font tant les 
prudes en apparence, sont souvent 
en r6alit6 des gaillardes qui font les 
cent coups ! (G. Ohnet, LiseFhuron). 

Amuse-toi, fiston (‘ sonny ’), je 
veux que tu t’ amuses. Eais le mon- 
sieur, fais le diable, fais les cent dix- 
neuf coups (H. Beoque, Les Oor- 
beaux). 

13. Faire le coup. To do the deed — e.g. 
G^est lui qui a fait le coup. It is he who 
did it. 

14. Faire (or Biussir) un bon coup. To 
make a lucky hit (move), to make a 
good bargain. 

15. Faire un mauvais coup, To commit a 
crime, a wicked act. 

(^leude, I’oeil farouche et les 
poings fermes, paraissait pret a 
faire un mauvais coup (J. Richbpiit, 
Miarlca). 

16. Faire un sale coup d queJqu^un, To 
play a dirty trick upon some one. Qa 
c'est un sale coup / (to which pour la 
fanfare is sometimes added), That’s 


rotten luck ! That’s a bad job ! What 
a sell ! 

17. Manquer son coup, (lit. and fig.) To 
miss, one’s shot (stroke), to fail. 

18. Monter le coup d quelqu’un, To de- 
ceive, hoax, take in, bamboozle a per- 
son — e.g. On lui a monU le coup. They 
codded him, or They induced him to do 
it. G^est un coup monte. It’s a put-up 
job, a plot, a plant, a got-up (pre- 
arranged) affair. Se monter le coup. 
To deceive oneself, to be too sanguine, 
to form Illusions, to get excited. 

Le vieux B. est un homme clair- 
voyant. On ne lui monte pas le coup 
(R, CooLTjs, Les Bleus). 

Moi, dit M. Petitgaud toujours 
soup§onneux, je flaire un coup 
monte ; si I’Allemagne vient nous 
tomber dessus, qui I’en empechera ? 
(P. Margueritte, L'Embusque). 

The word coup has here the force of * trick 
Its homonym cou has given rise to the 
spelling monter le cou, which is sometimes 
found, and concerning which E. Philipot 
writes in Hyrop’s Etudes, HI, p. 31* " J’ai 
entendu dire d’un individu qui s’en faisait 
accroire k lui-mSme, b§tement prfitentieux : 
il se monte le cou(p) lui-meme] ; or cette 

locution est extrgmement voisme comme sens 
de la locution se pousser du col, hausser le cou 
comme un dindon. Bt il est possible que nous 
ayons l^i un point de coincidence psycho- 
logique entre coup et cou.'* 

*19. Ne pas en ficher (fiche, f outre) un coup, 
Not to do a stroke of work. 

20. Far d-coups. By fits and starts. 

Un d-coup is lit ‘ a sudden jerk or stop ’. 

Enfin, Jean grandissait si fort, et 
par si brusques d-coups, que I’habit 
eut ete au bout d’un mois, trop etroit 
et trop court (Gyp, Miche). 

On ne “ s’entraine ” point (dans 
les sports) par d-coups ; * une lente 
progression est indispensable au 
succ^s (M. Prevost, EArt Fap- 
prendre). 

21. Pour le coup. This time, now, for once 
— e.g. Pour le coup, c^est trop fort I 
This time, it’s mhre than a joke ! 

Voil^, pour le coup, de la couleur 
locale, de la soupe rouge ! (T. Gau- 
tier, Voyage en Espagne). 

22. Sous le coup de . . ., Exposed to, 
threatened wdth, under the fatal in- 
fluence of . . . — e.g. Eire sous le coup 
$une accusation. Similarly J e suis 
encore sous le coup, I have not got over 
it yet, I still feel the effects of it. 

23. Tenir le coup. To stand the racket — 
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e.g. Mes robes peuvent encore tenir le 
coupf My dresses are stiE presentable. 

24. Valoir le coup, To be worth while, to 
be worth the trouble (of doing, etc.) — 
e.g. Cela vaut le coup, It is worth try- 
ing. Le spectacle valait le coup ! It 
was worth seeing, I tell you ! Qa ne 
valait pas le coup, It wasn’t worth 
whEe. 

25. Coup d^air, A cold caught by sitting 
in a draught. 

26. Coup de balai — e.g. Dormer un coup de 
halai. To make a clean sweep (i.e. to 
dismiss a certain number of servants, 
officials, etc. ; to get rid of a certain 
number of things which one has to do). 

See bonhomme 3 (Richepin). 

27. Coup de chapeau — e.g. Dormer un coup 
de chapeau, To raise one’s hat, to salute 
(in the street). 

28. Coups de ciseaux — e.g. Un article ecrit 
d, coups de ciseaux, An article which is 
nothing but scissors and paste. 

Said of any written work which is more or less 
composed of passages cut out of other works. 

29. Coup de collier, ^ Effort — e.g. Donner 
un coup de collier. To make a great 
effort. II faut donner un dernier coup 
de collier, We must make a final effort. 
Lit of a horse, ‘to give a good puli’. 

Encore un petit coup de collier, un 
petit effort, ot tu deviendras nouveau 
jeu parfaite (H. Lavedan, Le nou- 
veau Jeu). 

Ne m'en voulez pas (' Do not be 
vexed with me ’) si mes reponses 
sont tardives et laconiques, car j’ai 
un vigoureux coup de collier a 
donner (Flaubert, Correspondence). 

30. Coups de dictionnaire—Q.g. Traduire d 
coups de dictionnaire, To translate with 
the help of a dictionary, with much 
turning over of dictionary. 

31. Coup d^ envoi, Kick-off. 

32. Coup d'epee — e.g. Uest donner (or 
G'est comma) un coup d^epie dans Veau, 
It is like beating the air. It is useless 
trouble, an unsuccessful attempt. 

33. Coup de feu, Bustle, hurry — e.g. Eire 
dans son coup defeu, To be in no end of 
a bustle, to have one’s hands full. 

The expression is used M, of a cook in the 
act of heating up the dishes before serving 
them — e.g. La cuisim^re est dans son coup de 
feu. Fig. the phrase is applied to the 
redoubled work and activity which precedes 
some undertaking. 

J^suis dans mon coup d feu / 
J’re^ois tantot un tas d’ princesses, ) 


d’altesses, d’ duchesses ! Si elles 
dtaient du memo tonneau qu’moi, §a 
irait tout seul (Sardou et Moreau, 
Madame Sans- Cine). 

34. Coup de Vetrier — e.g. Loire le coup de 
V Brier, To drink the stirrup-cup, to 
have a last drink before parting com- 
pany. 

This alludes to the old custom of the landlord 
of an inn or the master of a house offering a 
glass of wine to the traveller about to mount 
his horse before setting off {Brier = lit 
‘stirrup’). 

avoir bu le coup de V Brier, 
tons deux enfourch^rent leur bidet 
(A. Theuriet, La Chanoinesse). 

35. Coup de filet, Haul, raid — e.g. La 
police diun coup de filet a pris to ate la 
bands. The police captured the whole 
gang in a single haul. 

Lit. ‘ cast of the net’. 

*30. Coup defion — e.g. Donner le (un) coup 
de fion (a). To give the (a) finishing 
touch to, to touch up, to polish off, 
Se donner un coup defion, To get one- 
self tidy, ship-shape. 

The word fion, which is merely a variant of 
the imitative word fion representing the sound 
made by the blow of a stick on the body, 
dates from the end of the eighteenth 
century, and originates in a vei y complicated 
game of leap-frog, in which it denoted the 
cry of the players as they struck their play- 
mates or the blow given to the latter and 
ending or modifying the game (SainEan, 
Langage parisien, pp. 81-4). 

37. Coup de foudre, Love at first sight. 
Lit. ‘thunderbolt*. 

Et vous 5tes tombes amoureux 
I’un de I’autre, oomme cela, tout de 
suite . . . le coup de foudre ? (A. 
Theuriet, Boisfleury). 

38. Coup de grdee — e.g. Donner (Becevoir) 
le coup de grdee. To give (receive) the 
finishing stroke, the death-blow. 

39. Coup de Jarnac, Treacherous blow, 
disloyal (underhand) attack, blow be- 
low the belt. 

Alludes to a famous duel in 1647 in which 
Guy Chabot, seigneur de Jarnac, mortally 
wounded his opponent Francois de Vivonne, 
comte de la Chataigneraie, by an unexpected 
and unfair stroke. 

*40. Coup du lapin — e.g. Faire le coup du 
lapin, To murder, (fig.) to give the 
finishing blow. 

Properly to kill with a blow on the nape, 
as one does a rabbit. 

La fermetuxe des joux publics, la 
disparition du Trente-et-Quarante 
dans les villes d’eaux ont donn6 le 
coup du lapin k cette race antique 
des croupiers (Le Figaro, 1884). 
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41. Coup de main — e.g. Donner un coup de 
main d quelqu’un. To give some one a 
(helping) hand, a lift. 

Note that fair& un coup de main means *to 
make a sudden, bold stroke 

42. Coup de marteau — e.g. Avoir un coup 
de marteau. To be somewhat insane, to 
be (a little) cracked, queer, touched. 

43. Coup depatte, — e.g. Ghacun me donnait 
(or lanQait) son coup de patte. Every 
one made sarcastic (or unpleasant) re- 
marks at my expense. Every one had 
a fling at me. 

Lit. * claw with a paw *. 

=^44, Coup du pere Frangois, — e.g. Faire le 
coup du pere Frangois, To murder (by 
strangulation), to garrotte. 

Among thieves this operation consists in 
securing a strap or muffler round the victim’s 
neck and lifting him half-strangled on to the 
shoulders, while an accomplice rifles his 
pockets. 

Maximiheu etrangla comme si un 
invisible apache lui eUt fait k rim- 
proviste le coup du plre Frangois (A. 
Hekmant, Cadet de Coutras). 

45. Coup de pouce — e.g. Donner le coup de 
pouce, (a) To give the finishing touch 
(e.g. d un tableau) ; (6) To give short 
weight, to defraud — e.g. Donner le 
coup de pouce d des comptes. To cook 
accounts ; (c) To strangle ; (d) To 

use one’s influence on behalf of a 
person — e.g. On lui a donne un coup 
de pouce. He has been given a lift. He 
has been ‘ pushed 

^46. Coup de sirop — e.g. Avoir un coup de 
sirop. To be drunk. 

Eh bien ! mais fl me semble que la 
nouvelle connaissance a un petit 
coup de sirop . . . comme on dit 
vulgairement (Gyp, Les Froussards). 

47. Coup de soleil — e.g. Avoir un coup de 
soleil, (a) To blush suddenly (cp. 
piquer un soleil) ; (b) To be drunk, the 
worse for liquor. In the latter case, 
avoir son coup de soleil and se donner un 
coup de soleil are also used. 

Lit. * sun-stroke *. 

48. Coup de tete — e.g. Faire un coup de 
tite. To commit a rash, thoughtless 
deed, a desperate, ill-considered or in- 
considerate act, to do something rash 
or extravagant, to act on a sudden 
impulse (in a moment of passion, a 
freak of humour). 

Not to be confused with faire un coup de sa 
Ute, ‘ to do somethtag without taking advice, 
ofl one’s own bat*. 

Avec une imagination pareille on 


est capable des coups de tite les plus 
extravagants (E. de Cttrel, La 
Danse devant le Miroir). 

49. Coup de theatre. An unexpected, 
startling (sensational) event (turn, 
incident). 

Properly an unexpected turn in a play, by 
which the author suddenly changes the 
whole dramatic situation. 

Son entree ne produisit pas le coup 
de theatre qu’elle en attendait (T. 
Gautier, Militona). 

50. Coup de vent — e.g. Avoir les cheveux 
(or Ftre coijfe) en coup de ^jent. To have 
one’s hair in disorder. Entrer en coup 
de vent. To come in like a whirlwind. 
Lit. ‘ gust of wind *. 

Je revis pluSieurs fois le Docteur, 
mais en coup de vent (E.. Boylesve, 
Souvenirs du Jar din detruit). 

*51. Co 2 ip de trafalgar, Disturbance, tu- 
mult, catastrophe, ructions. 

By allusion to the naval defeat of Trafalgar, 
1805. 

coupe, n.f. 1. Outward appearance of a 
person — e.g. 11 a la coupe! (ironical) 
Doesn’t he look a guy ! 11 a une sale 
coupe, I don’t like the cut of his jib ! 
Avoir la bonne coupe pour . . ., To be 
cut out for . . . 

Lit. *the cut’ (e.g. of a coat). 

2. Eire (or Tomber) sous la coupe de 
quelqu^un. To be under a person’s 
thumb — e.g. Si jamais il tombe sous 
ma coupe . . ., If I ever lay my hand 
on him . . . 

A metaphor borrowed from the game of 
cards ; to be the first to play after one’s 
opponent has cut the cards, which is con- 
sidered to be a disadvantage. 

II sortit des mains des femmes et 
retomba sous la coupe d’un petit abbe 
doucereux (E. About, Le Turco). 

3. Faire sauter la coupe, A card- sharper’s 
trick, ‘ slipping 

Coupe is lit. the ‘ cutting of the cards * before 
shuffling ; the trick consists in restoring the 
cards to the order they were m before they 
were cut. 

4. lly a hin de la coupe aux levres, There 
is many a slip ’twixt the cup and the 

Up. 

Coupe here == * cup * goblet *. 

5. Tirer sa coupe or Faire la coupe or 
Eager d la coupe, To swim hand over 
hand. 

couper. 1. vb. intr. (a) Couper dans 
quelque chose, To believe something, 
to be taken in hy something — e.g. 11 
coupe dans tout ce qu’on lui raconte. He 
swallows all he is told J e n^y coupe 
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paSf 1 don’t believe what you say, I 
don’t take that in. 

Elliptical for couper dans le pont ; see pent. 
Ke t’imagine pas, par exemple, 
que je coupe dans ton histoire (J. 
Bichepik, Gontes sans Morale), 

O’est pas possible qu’un t 3 ;pe 
comme Horty coupe dans ces balan- 
Qoiresdd (Gyp, Ceux qui s’enf . , .). 
(b) Couper d quelque chose, (Military) 
To avoid skilfully fatigue duty or 
any work in the barracks ; (generally) 
To manage to avoid something — e.g. 
Couper d une corvee, To dodge a 
fatigue duty. Si vous Hes pince, vous 
n'y couperez pas de huit jours, li you 
are caught, you’re in for eight days’ 
C.B. J e va%s y couper, I am going to 
get out of that, I am not going to do 
it. Tu n'y coup eras pas /You won’t 
get out of it ! You’re in for it ! 

Dhs le lendemain, dans toutes les 
batteries, par ordre du colonel, une 
revue minutieuse fut passee, d 
laquelle pas un sous-officier ne put 
couper (0. MfjTiiNiEE, La Croix). 

II n’avait pas une chance sur 
mille d’y couper, et il se suicidait 
pour ne pas encaisser une injustice 
(F. DB CtJEEL, La Viveuse et le Mori- 
bond). 

2. vb. tr. (a) To dilute a liquid with 
another — e.g. du vin coupe avec de Veau, 
wine diluted with water. Hence Cou- 
per du vin. To add water to wine. 

(fi) Couper quelqu^un or Couper la parole 
d quelqu^un. To interrupt a person, cut 
a person short. 

J’ai fait quelque chose pour elle. — 
Quoi ? — Laisse-moi raconter. Tu 
me coupes tout le temps (H. Lavb- 
BAN, Leur Goeur), 

Pierrette crut que 1’ Emotion et la 
joie m^avaient coupe 2a parole (A. 
Hatjbet, Le petit Chose), 

See diable 12 (Hirsch). 

*'(c) Qa te (or vous) la empeJ That’s a 
stumper for you ! You can’t answer 
that ! That takes your breath away I 
Elliptical for Qa te coupe la chigue! See 
ehique2; also siSlet, 

Je suis licenoie en droit ! . . . 
Hein ? (Ja te la coupe / . . . Tu 
ne croyais pas avoir un fiUeul aussi 
cale que 9a ! (Gyp, Maman), 

3. Se couper. To contradict oneself, to 
give oneself away — e.g. Se couper dans \ 


ses reponees, To contradict oneself in 
one’s answers. Le menteur se coupe 
sans cesse, A liar oontinually contra- 
dicts himself. 

Ce soir je te doimerai tons les 
details. Maintenant, ne te coupe pas 
quand elle va arriver (H. Bataille, 
Le Scandale). 

cour, n.f. 1. C'est la cour du rot P4taud, 
This is bedlam let loose. 

Variant : G'est une vraie pdtaudi^re, * It is a 
regular tear-garden \ This is said of a house 
in which confusion reigns, in which every 
one is master or where everybody wants to 
speak at the same time. V arious explanations 
have been offered of the origin of the saying. 
Eittr6 mentions the one given by Leroux, 
JDictionnaire com/ique, to the effect that le ro% 
Pdtaud {from the Lat. peto, 'I ask’) was the 
chief whom professional beggars used to elect 
among themselves ; as he had no more 
authority than Ins subjects, the name came 
to have the above signification. Littr^ notes 
that Scheler’s explanation is similar, for 
Scheler sees in pitaud a builosque term for 
the Latin petere, ‘ to ask ‘ to beg ’. Littr6 
suggests that may be synonymous with 
p 4 teur (a popular coarse word for a man with- 
out eneigy or will power, a coward whom 
no one holds in respect ; thus la cour du roi 
Pdtaud is a place where every one docs as he 
likes because the king has no authority) . The 
D.O. sees m the word a “nom propro de 
fantaisie, d6riv6 plaisammcnt de p4ter'\ 
Sain6an {La Langue de Bahelats, 1 , pp. 2S5-8) 
rejects all these explanations, as also that 
of Livet, Lexique de Mol'dre, who, because 
Cotgrave gives * lackey ’ as one of the 
equivalents of pdtaud, explains the phiase 
as follows : C’est la cour des laquais off 
chacun, en quality de roi Pdtaud, cst I’^gal 
des autres et veut 6tre le maitre.” SaimSan 
thinks that the roi Pdtaud is no other than 
the Roitelet (‘ wren ’), the Regulus cristatm 
of Cuvier, nicknamed in patois : Roi pdtaud, 
i.e. pdteur, on account of its diminutive size. 
Eor the same reason it is called rei petaret, 
i.e. roi petit pet, in the Eorez. He adds : Son 
extreme petit esse et son appellation legend- 
aire de * roi * ou * roitelet *, appellation 
motiv6e par une sorte de huppe jaune d’or 
qu’il portc sur les c6t6s de la t§te, explique le 
trait de la malice populaire, qui voit dans la 
cour de ce roi minuscule un lieu de d^sordre 
et de confusion, off tout le monde est 
maitro.*’ 

*2. N^en jetez plus, la cour est pleine : see 

jeter 2. 

courage, n.m. Prendre son courage d deux 
mains, To pluck up one’s courage. 

A I’heure du ddjeuner, elle prit, 
comme on dit vulgairement, so7i 
courage d deux mains et affronta le 
jeune Anglais (A. Heemant, Le 
joyeux GarQon), 

couraut, n.m. Eire an courant de , . 

To be well up (posted) in, to be aware 
of, to know all about. 
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See coule (Richepin), dessous 2 
(Boulanger). 

*courante, n.f. Diarrhoea, 
coureur, n.m. Person of loose life, a gad- 
about, knook-about. Un coureur de 
. . ., An habitual frequenter of . . . — 
e.g. un coureur de cafeSf de mauvais 
lieux, defines, etc. 

Les Boche s’apitoyaient sur le 
sort de ce pauvre monsieur, un 
homme si respectable, qui se toquait 
(‘ who had fallen in love ’) i’une 
petite coureuse (Zola, U Assommoir). 
courir, 1. vh. intr, (a) To lead a fast 
life, to gad about. 

(6) Gourir sur . . (of age) To be going 
(getting) on for . . . Cp. aller2. 

Ce jeune homme, qui court sur ses 
vingt-trois ans, est reserve k des 
destinees presquo royales (E. About, 
Les cinq Perles). 

*2. Gourir quelqu'un. To bore a person, to 
get on a person’s nerves — e.g. As4u 
bientSt fini de me courir? I do wish 
you’d leave me alone. 

An abbreviated form of courir sur le eiboulot 
(or sur I’haricot or sur le systtme) k quelqu’un. 

II nous court, le cuistot (‘cook’). 
La viande n’est: pas plus a lui qu’a 
nous (R. Dorgel^js, Les Groix de 
Bois), 

*3. Tu peux tou jours courir / Stock 
ironical mocking phrase implying : — 
You think you’ll get it but you won’t * 
Don’t you wish you may get it ! 
courrier, n.m. Correspondence, post, let- 
ters — e.g. Faire (or Pcrire) son cour- 
rier, To write one’s letters. Bepouil- 
ler (or Lire) son courrier, To open or 
read one’s letters. Gourrier par cour- 
rier, By return of post. See retour 2. 
court, adj. and adv. 1. Lire (or JSe 
trouver) d court argent). To be short 
of money. 

Je n’ai besoin de rien, je te jure. 
Si fetais d court, je te le dirais la 
premiere, avec simplicite (V. Mar- 
GUERiTTE, Le Gompagnon). 

2. Prendre (par) le plus court. To take the 

shortest way, a short cut. 

Elliptical for le chemin le plus court. Variant : 
Couper par le plus court. 

3. Gourte et bonne — e.g. Vie de cochon, 
courts et bonne or Paire (or La fairs) 
courts et bonne. To have a short life and 
a gay one. 

*Courte et bonne’ is said to have been the 
reply made byfctie Ducbesse de Berry (1778- 


1820) when she was one day reproached with 
shortening her life through her excesses. 

4. Tout court. Without adding an3rthmg 
else, simply, only, merely — e.g. Un non 
tout court. Simply no. Appelez-moi 
J ean tout court, Call me simply (or just) 
Jean (i.e. without Monsieur or sur- 
name). 

couru, adj. 1. Popular, sought after, 
in great demand (request) — e.g. Get 
orateur est tris couru. That speaker is 
in great demand. Gette piece n^ est pas 
tres courue, That play is not very 
popular. 

2. G^est couru ! It’s a dead cert., a cer- 
tainty, a cinch ! It’s well known. 

Said of anything of which the result is certain ; 
lit. * the race is already run 

II saute mal . . . il saute pour 
prendre la tape (‘come a cropper’), 
et il la prendra . . . est couru ! 
(Gyp, La GingueUe). 

couteau, n.?n. Eire d couteaux tires (avec 
quelqu^n). To be at daggers drawn 
(with a person). 

fa t’est facile de faire le bon 
apStre, tu n^es pas d couteaux tires 
avec le marquis, toi I (Axtgier et 
Sandeau, Le Qendre de Monsieur 
Poirier). 

cohter, vb. intr. 1. Goute que coUte, Cost 
what it may (lit. and fig.). 

A remnant of que used absolutely as a neuter 
accusative. 

2. Tout lui coUte, Everything is an effort 
for him. Kien ne lui coute. He minds 
no pains (or expense), Nothing is an 
effort to him. 

3. 11 lui en coitte de . . ., It is with re- 
luctance that he . . . 

Il en coUtait d Charles d’abandon- 
ner Tostes apr^s quatre ans de s6jour 
(Elatjbebt, Madame Bovary). 

couture, n.f. Battre (Etre battu) d plate 
couture. To beat (To be beaten) hollow, 
to defeat completely, to knock spots 
off (or out of), to wipe the floor with. 
Lit. to beat oue so hard as to flatten the 
Coutures, ‘ seams % of his coat. Rabattre les 
Coutures or Battre d plate couture is said of a 
tailor who presses or flattens out the seams of 
a garment with a heavy pressing-iron. 

Le sieur de Veragues 6tait en train 
d’expliquer son plan de campagne, 
qui consistait k attirer sur le point 
ou ils etaient 4 cette heure les quel- 
ques forces de la province pour les 
battre d plate couture (M. Maindbok, 
Ge bon Monsieur de Veragues). 
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convert, n.m. Mettre le couvertf To lay 
the table (for a meal). Mettre un 
convert pour quelqu^un. To lay the 
table for some one, to put a knife and 
fork for some one. 

1x1 the Middle Ages, at the table of kings and 
princes, all the dishes and plates had a cover 
or lid. 

converturc, %./. Tirer la couverture a soi. 
To take the best part of a thing for 
oneself, to take more than one’s 
share. 

Lit. ‘ to draw the blanket to oneself ’. Op. 
un manvais coueheur. 

EUe ne voyait en Ini qn’un grin- 
cheux, nn vanitenx, et on outre un 
mauvais camarade qui, comme on 
dit, tirait a lui toute la couverture (J. 
Riohepif, Braves Gens). 
crac I interj. Pop 1 Crack ! — e.g. Orac ' 
le voild, parti f He was off like a 
shot, in a second, in the twinkling of 
an eye, before one could say Jack 
Robinson. 

crachat, n.m. Se noyer dans un (or so7i) \ 
crachat, is said of one who is perplexed 
by the slightest difficulty or obstacle, 
who makes a mountain out of a mole- 
hill. 

Lit. ‘ to get drowned in (one’s) spittle To 
avoid crachat, terms like un verre d*&au (‘ glass 
of water ’) or un M d coudre (‘ thimble *) are 
sometimes used. 

cracli6, adj. Just like — e.g. G^est son pere 
tout cracM, He is the very likeness 
(picture, image, spit) of his father. 
C'est lui tout cracM, It’s the dead spit 
of him. G^est son portrait tout crache, 
It is his picture to a T. 

From cracker, ‘to spit’. 

Jacqueline, c’ost moi a dix-neuf 
ans . . . Moi, toute crachee (H. 
Bbbnstein, Le Detour). 

Je crois que je suis bien leur fils 
tout de meme. Je leur ressemblo 
trop. J’ai les yeux et le nez de ma 
m^re. “ G'est son pire tout crache! ” 
disent les cousins et les clients les 
plus famihers (B. CufiMiEUX, Le 
premier de la Glasse). 
cracher, 1.-^6. intr. and tr. To pay (re- 
luctantly), to fork out, cough up, 
stump up — e.g. Faire cracker de 
Vargent d quelqu'un. To screw money 
out of a person. 

An abbreviated form of cracher au hassm(et). 

C’est en pensant au pif qu’aUait 
faire la Youpine (‘ the face that the 
Jewess would puli’) en voyant 


qu’madame r’fuse Ycracher les 
quinze balles (Gyp, Les Froussards). 

See boniment (Mirheau). 

2. Cracher sur quclque chose, To sneeze at, 
turn one’s noso up at a thing — e.g. 
Ge n’est pas d cracher dessus, It is not 
to bo sneezed at. Can also be used of 
persons. 

Si j’ai fait des sottises dans ma vie 
— et j’en ai fait quelques-unes ! — 
c’est chaque fois pour avoir crache 
sur I’argent (H. Lavedan, Noc- 
turnes). 

erachoir, n.m. Tenir le crachoir, To talk 
(before company), to hold forth, hold 
the floor — e.g. O’est toujours lui qui 
tient le crachoir or II tient le crachoir 
tout le temps, ISTobody can get a word 
m edgeways with him. 

Lit. ‘ to hold the spittoon ’. 

M. de Villenes s’y montra a la fois 
homme du monde et homme d’ esprit, 
excellant dans I’art difficile de tenir 
le crachoir tout ensemble avec brio et 
discretion (G. Courteline, Madelon, 
31 argot et Cie). 

*crais I crais I interj. = acrais ! 
crampon. 1. n.m. Tenaciously importu- 
nate person, a person not easily got 
rid of, ‘ fixture ’. 

Lit. ‘ cramp-iron’, ‘grappling-iron’. 

Le docteur m6dite de se debar- 
rasaor de son vienx crampon pour 
epouser une jeunesse (Haitdet, Le 
Nabob). 

2. adj. = collant. 

See prix 2 (France), 
cramponnant, adj. == crampon 2. 
cramponner, vh. tr. To force one’s com- 
pany on a person, to bore, buttonhole. 
This is a transitive use of sc cramponner d 
quelqu*un, which has the same value. 

Comment ? Tu ne sais pas que 
quand un monsieur vous cramponne 
avec dcs histoires barbantes, on dit 
qu’il “ vous vend son piano ” ? (P. 
Veber, Les Rentrees). 

*cram(p)ser, vb. intr. — elamecer. 
cran, n.m. 1. Pluck, courage, dash, 
‘ pepper ’ — e.g. Avoir du cran, To be 
plucky, to have backbone, guts, plenty 
of go. 

Le petit a du cran, affirmait-il ; 
vous verrez qu’il ne flanchera 
(' flinch ’) pas. II en a vu d^autres 
. . . (R. BoRGELks, Partir). 

Ah 1 si je trouvais soulement un 
QO'pain qui exit assez de cran 
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tenter la chance ! (L. Fabbe, H fait rudement bon tout de mimel 

Babevel), — ^Ah oni, tine crane soiree ! (J. 


^2. Military punishment — e.g. Attraper 
huit jours de cran. To get eight days’ 
O.B. 

3. Eire d cran or Avoir son cran. To be 
angry, in a very bad temper, to have 
one’s monkey np. Mettre quelqu^un d 
cran, To rouse a person’s temper. 
Probably by allusion to a fire-arm, which is 
said to be d cran when it is ready to go off ; 
hence the idea of ‘ anger’, * vexation *. 

Tin beau jour, d bout de patience, d 
cran, comme on dit, je lui ai crie : 
“ Fais ce que tu voudras ! ” (Gyp, 
Ceux qui s’en 

Maintenant , . . file . . . en ' 
douceur (‘ Hop it, quietly ’) . . . 
si tu ne veux pas me mettre d cran • 
(C. H. Hirsoh, Petit"" Louis, 
Boxeur). 

4. Faire un cran. To make a note of some- 
thing. 

Lit, ‘ to make a notch ’ ; an allusion to the old , 
custom among bakers of reckoning the number , 
of loaves furnished by cutting notches on a . 
piece of wood or tally. 

5. Ne pas Idcher quelqu"un d"un cran. Not 
to leave a person’s side, to follow a 
person everywhere, to dog a person’s 
footsteps. 

Ldcher un cran = lU. ‘ to loosen a belt by one 
hole 

Vous savez bien . . . cette petite 
sauvage que votre grand-p^re a re- 
cueillie et qui ne vous IdcJie pas d"un 
cran ! (Gyp, Miche). 

cr^ne, 1. n.m, Bourrer le crane d queU 
qu"un. To tell a person Hes, to hoax, to 
deceive by stuffing a person with false 
stories — e.g. Les joumaux nous bourrent 
le crdne. The papers are ‘ kidding ’ us. 
Lit. ’to stuff one’s cranium’. A variant is 
bourrer le mou or bourrer la caisse. 

Difficile, vous savez, en ce 
moment, de trouver une scfene ’ 
Tr^s complique. Avez-vous des 
promesses ? — On ne m’a rien promis, 
dit Beauceron. — ^Personne ne vous a 
— excusez la brutality de I’expres- 
sion — bourre le crdne ? (J. Pblleein, 
La Dame de leurs Pensees). 

2. adj. Swanky, sidey, proud; fine, 
smart. 

Probably by allusion to the old expression 
mettre son elmpeau en crdne, ‘ to cock one’s 
hat*. 

II allait, passait devant les cafes 
d’un air crdne et gaiUard (Mattpas- 
SANT, Bel-Ami)n 


Regard, Les Gloportes). 

See carrosse (Coppee). 
er^nement, adv. Proucfiy, swaggeringly ; 
smartly, pluckily— e.g. Je suis crdne- 
ment content, I’m superlatively happy, 
cr^ner, vh. intr. To be proud, vain, to 
swagger, put on side, boast (of things 
one cannot do), come it (strong), to be 
impudent, threatening — e.g. Ne crdne 
pas tant, liein ? None {or Less) of your 
cheek, do you hear ? 

Inutile de crdner et de vouloir par- 
aitre plus fort que je ne suis (M. 
Hennequif, La Sonnette d"Alarme). 

Ne me plains pas. . . . Regarde, 
je ne fais pas trop grise mine. . . . 
Et, je t’assure, je ne pose pas, je ne 
crdne pas (0. Dbrennes, La Ouen- 
ille). 

See houffer 1 (Zola), caille (Bar- 
busse). 

cranerie, n.f. Swank, swagger, bluster; 

smartness, pluck, daring, 
crtneur, n.m. and adj. Swaggerer, swank; 
swanky, sidey — e.g. Faire le crdneur. 
To swagger and bluster, to put on side, 
crapaud, n.m. 1. Child, kid, brat. 

Mt. ‘toad’. 

2. Avaler un crapaud. To have to do a 
very disagreeable thing. Cp. cou- 
leuvre. 

Lit. ‘to swallow a toad’. 

*crapouillot, n.m. *1. Trench-mortar. 

*2. Trench-mortar shell. 

Diminutive of crapaud, ‘toad’. A War- 
time word (cp. the fifteenth-century instru- 
ment crapaudeau) alluding to the relative 
smallness of the weapon rather than to its 
flat shape ; cp. the provincial crapouillot, 
‘ urchin *, ‘ kid *, and its sjnoiLjm.crapoussin, 
‘little person’, ‘ shrimp ’ (SainIian’, L" Argot 
des TrancMes, p. 142). 

crapule. 1. n.f. Low-minded, nasty per- 
son — e.g. C"est une crapule. He’s a bad 
egg, a bad lot, a rotter. 

Lit. ‘low debauchery’. 

See andouille (AUais), fait (B) 1 
(Veber). 

2. adj. Nasty, underhand — e.g. un coup 
crapule, a mean (dirty, treacherous) 
trick. 

*crapiilos, n.m. Cheap cigar. 

A fantastic name, suggested by crapule, for 
the cheapest Trench cigar. A variant is 
crapulctdos. 

Tout en fumant un crapulos, il 
feignait d’^couter Pauline (J. H* 
I Rosnt,^ Dans les Bues). 
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craque, n.f. Mb — e.g. Conter une craque. 
To tell a bung. Gonter des craques. 
To tell fibs. Une fameuse craque, A 
whopper. 

Je vous raoontais quej ’avals bute, 
dans le pare, centre une racine . . . 
ou n’importe quelle autre craque du 
mime tonneau f of the same brand ’) 
(GtYP, La Ginguette). 

crasse, n.f. Mean, low-down, dirty action 
— e.g. Faire une crasse d quelqu'un. To 
play some one a dirty trick. 

Lit. • dirt % * filth *. 

Faire une crasse d une amie, 9a, 
jamais ! (H. Bataille, Poliche). 

*er6dieu I interj. == sacrebleu ! 

See turne (Bataille). 

Cr^maillere, n.f. Pendre la cremaillere. 
To give a house-warming (party). 

Lit. *to hang the pot-hook % from which 
cooking-pots used to hang in the fireplace. 
In the old days when people settled in a new 
house, they first hung the cr 4 ma%llere to 
prepare a meal to celebrate the occasion. 

Pillerault avait loue, de concert 
aveo les Kagon, une petite maison 
de campagne a Sceaux, et I’ancien 
quincaiUier voulut y pendre joyeuse- 
ment la crimailUre (Balzao, Gesar 
Birotteau). 

II pendit aveo grand apparat la 
crimailUre en donnant un repas 
auquel furent conviees toutes les 
notabilit4s de I’endroit (V. Cher- 
BTJLIEZ, VIdee de Jean Teterol). 

cx^mevle,n.f. 1. Dairy-restaurant (which 
often sells other kinds of food besides 
eggs, cream, milk, etc.). 

2. Changer de cremerie, To go to another 
place, to go elsewhere (without any 
reference to the proper meaning of the 
noun). 

tin jour, elle fut sur le chemin 
d’une verite banale et proposa a 
Cheri la compagnie d’une ou deux 
amies du bon temps, par exemple 
L6a. . . . II ne sourcilla point: — 
Personne. Ou bien je me cherche 
une autre cremerie (‘ Otherwise you 
won’t see me here again ’) (Colette, 
La Fin de Gheri). 

*erenom ! or cr6 nom de Dieu ! = Sacr6 
nom de Dieu I See nom 2. 

cr§page, n.m. Un cripage de chignon, A 
fight between women. 

See chignon. 

cr§per, se. To quarrel, fight. 

Abbreviated form of se erlper le chignon. 

Vous savez que vous n’^tes pas 


amusants, tons les deux, a vous 
creper du matin au soir (H. Lave- 
DAiT, Le nouveau J eu). 

*cresson, n.m. Ne pas avoir (or W avoir 
plus) de cresson sur la fontaine (or le 
cailhu). To be bald, to have a bladder 
of lard. 

Lit. ‘cress*. 

creusant, adj. Difficult, puzzling, brain- 
racking. 

See creuser 2. 

I creuser. 1 . vb. intr. To give an appetite 
— e.g. Qa creuse de marcher comme ^a, 

' Walking like that makes you feel 
empty. 

Lit. ‘to make hollow*. 

Auxez-vous bon appetit ? L’air 
de montagne creuse (H. Bordeaux, 
La Neige sur les Pas). 

2. Se creuser or Se creuser la tite {le cerveau, 
V esprit). To think hard, to rack (cud- 
gel) one’s brains. 

II se creusaU la tite pour savoir 
ou ils pourraient se rencontrer sans 
peril (Maupassant, La Ghambre 11 ). 
ereux, n.m. 1. Avoir un bon creux. To 
have a strong, deep (bass) voice. 

See requinquer 2 (B) (Zola). 

2 . Se sentir un creux dans Vestomac, To 
feel hungry, to have an empty feeling. 
*crevaison, n.f. *1. Death — e.g. Faire sa 
crevaison, To peg out. 

Lit. ‘ death of an animal * ; see crever 1. 

*•'2. Very hard work, killing work — e.g. 
G^est une crevaison de travailler comme 
ga / It takes it out of you to work like 
that. 

erevant, adj. 1. Very tiring, boring (to 
death). 

This meaning is rarer than that under 2. 
Non ! ce qu’il est rasant (‘ how 
boring he is ’). On n’a pas id6e de 
9a ! C^est rien de le dire ; il est 
erevant (J. Aicabd, Fleur d^Ahime). 
2. Very amusing, very comical, kiUingly 
funny — e.g. Une histoire crevante, A 
killing story, a screamer. 

Non, non ! e’est erevant, e’est 
tonkin ois, e’est de la joie en baton ! 
(H. Lavedan, Le nouveau J eu). 
*creve, n.f. lUness, bad health — e.g. 
Avoir la crive. To be seriously ill. 
G'est la creve icil or On attrape la creve 
id I or Ily a de quoi attraper la crive ! 
Stock phrases to imply that a place is 
bad in any way (e.g. too hot, too cold, 
lacking in food, etc.). We are starved 
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to death ! I’m sure to catch my death 
here ! etc. 

Mais on g^le, ici ! . . . On attrape 
la crive I (Colette Willy, La 
Vagabonde). 

creve, n.m. Un petit crave, A dandy, fop. 
Probably by allusion to crev4 with the special 
meaning of ‘opening’ or ‘slash’ in sleeve or 
bodices, etc., revealing an insertion of stuff of 
different texture and colour, 
crever. 1. vb. intr. To die, peg out. 

Lit, * to die ’, of animals. 

2. vb. tr. *{a) Crever quelqu'un. To kill a 
person, to do a person in. 

By analogy with crever un cheval, ‘to work 
a horse to death', 

Mais je la crev&rais, ton monsieur, 
si je votdais m’en donner la peine 
(J. K. Httysmans, Les Scaurs 
Vatard), 

La crever. To be very hungry, to be 
starved to death — e.g. Donne-nous 
quelgue chose d bouffer, on la crave I 
Give us some grub, we’re absolutely 
famished ! 

cri, n.m, 1. Dernier cri, Latest fashion 
(novelty, craze) — e.g. G^est le dernier 
cri. It’s the latest thing out. Tine 
jeunefille dernier cri. An advanced, up- 
to-date girl. 

C’est un chapeau dernier cri, 
choisi par une femme qui s'y 
connait (J. Lfjvv, La Fortune du 
Pot). 

2. Jeter (or Pousser) les hauls cris. To 
show that one is astonished or scan - 1 
dalized, to complain (protest) loudly, 
to raise an outcry, to be highly shocked, 
to express one’s indignation. 

Lit. ‘ to scream at the top of one’s voice ’. 
Quand feus touche quelques mots 
de mon desir de suivre une vocation 
litt^raire, ma famiUe jeta les hauls 
cris (A- Theuriet, Annees de Prin- 
temps). 

3. Pousser des cris de paon (pd). To scream 
discordantly in protest. 

Lit. ‘ to scream like a peacock *. 

4. Un cri du cceur, A heartfelt cry. 

*eric, n.m. Brandy. 

Cric or crique is an old jargon term sur- 
viving in popular speech, especially among 
soldiers. A parallel form croc is common 
among sailors. Both come from the old 
exclamation cric-croci used when clinking 
glasses (SaixEax, Langage Tparisien, p. 516). 
*cricri, n.m. Wizened little woman. Un 
cricri ravageur, A fussy little woman. 
Lit. ‘ cricket * ; probably in reference to the 
cricket’s lean and parched appearance. 
When ravageur is added there is a further j 


hint at the destruction wrought by crickets ; 
hence the idea of ‘ bustling, fussy activity’. 

erin. 1. n.m. A tous crins. Thorough- 
going, thorough, energetic, violent — 
e.g. Un anarchiste d tous crins. An out- 
and-out anarchist. 

By analogy with un cheval d tous crins, ‘ a 
horse with flowing mane and tail ’. 

Jacquemin, bourgeois liberal 
quand Solmou debutait sociahste d 
tous crins (V. Maegueritte, Le 
Couple). 

See lascar (About). 

2. adj. Eire crin or d crin. To be irrit- 
able, cran]^. 

Lit. to be like ‘ horse-hair ’ ; cp. Appendix 
sub crin, 

Savez-vous pourquoi il est si crin, 
et pourquoi il a Idche notre bande ce 
soir ? — Non. — ^Eh bien, c’est parce 
que Mile Gudnoso n’est pas venue 
(H. Laved A if, Viveurs). 

See eau 9 (BataiUe). 

crincrin, n.m. Poor violin, fiddle or other 
musical instrument. 

An imitative word. 

crise, n.f. Piquer une crise de nerfs, To 
have an attack of nerves, to become 
hysterical. 

A I’entr^e de la princesse, Katynka 
lui tend les bras, Maritza s’y jette, et 
les deux femmes pleurent au cou 
Tune de I’autre, cependant que 
pique une crise de nerfs qui 
cree la plus heureuse diversion 
(Willy, Jeux de Princes). 

crispant, adj. Irritating, exasperating. 
From cris'per, ‘ to set the nerves on edge ’. 

Je suis done tombe dans une villa 
ou il n’y avait que de jeunes menages. 

. . . Yous n’imaginez pas ce que 
c’dtait crispant ! (P. Vebee, Les 
Mentrees). 

cristi ! interj. Abbreviation of sacristi ! 

crochet, n.m. 1. Eire (or Vivre) aux 
crochets de quelqu^un. To live at 
another’s charge or expense, to be a 
hanger-on of another, to sponge on 
some one. 

By allusion to the crochets de commissionnaire 
— porter’s (Crochet, a kind of wooden frame 
curved at the bottom, which porters carry ou 
their backs by means of braces. 

Est-ce qu’il ne vit pas un peu aux 
crochets de Mme de Rinck ? (H. 
Bataille, Poliche). 

2. Faireun crochet. To change one’s direc- 
tion suddenly, to turn suddenly out of 
one’s way — e.g. Il a fait un crochet pour 
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m^viter. He suddenly turned out of liis 
way in order to avoid me. 
eroire, vh. tr. 1. Jete (vous) crois I Yes, 
rather ; one of many popular formulas 
to express affirmation or acquiescence 
(cp. Je t’^coute ! and Tu paries !). 

Tu as done encore quelque chose 
a apprendre ? — Si j’ai . . . ? Jete 
crois ! li’orthographe ... la gram- 
maire . . . (H. Lavedak, Le vieux 
Marcheur). 

On a fait de bon travail ? — Je 
vous crois / (C. H. Hibsch, ‘‘ Petit ” 
Louis, Boxeur). 

2. Crois-tu (Croyez-vous) que ... is fam- 
iliarly used in exclamations to express 
admiration and approval, or the con- 
trary. The speaker, as it were, antici- 
pates the inevitable reply Jete crois ! 
(see 1 ). 

Crois Ju g'w’elle est joUe ! disait la 
mere, ravie devant cette person- 
nification vivante du pays de sa 
jeunesse (A. Daxtdet, Numa Bou- 
mestan). 

Je suis alle perdre mes economies, 
il y a une semaine, en Belgique, 
dans un coin de casino. Croyez- 
vom que e’est hete ! (P. Veber, Les 
Bentrees), 

3. Crois-tu ! {Croyez-vous I) is often ellip- 
tically intercalated in exclamations to 
avoid a clause with Crois-tu que . . . 
(see 2). This is a fairly modern usage, 
and is especially common in remarks 
about the weather. 

line fois a ma porte, pas de cle ! — 
Qa, e’est drdle ! Et ton mari ? — 
An cercle ' — ^Un vrai guignon ! (‘ bad 
luck ’). — Crois-tu ! Avec 9 a, pas de 
lumi^re ! (G. Courteline, Gros 

Chagrins). 

Croyez-vous, le vilain temps ! (H. 
Bernstein, La Griffe). 

AUez, garqon ! . . . deux bocks 
. . . crois-tu, quelle chaleur ! (H. 
Bataille, La Femme nue). 

Quelle chaleur, hein ! — Croyez- 
vous I On dtouffe (Beieux, Le 
Bourgeois aux Champs), 

4. jS^en eroire — e.g. II s^en croit beaucoup. 
He thinks a great deal of himself. 

EUe “ s'en croit parce qu’elle est 
agregee et professeur de philo a 
Maintenon (G. Reval, Lyceennes). 
croix, n.f. 1. Avec la croix et la banniere 
— e.g. Alter au~devant de quelqPun avec 


la croix et la banniere. To receive a 
person with great fuss and ceremony. 
Ilfaut alter le chercher avec la croix et la 
banniere or II faut la croix et la ban- 
niere pour le decider a venir. Great fuss 
and ceremony are needed to make him 
come. 

These expressions, often used ironically, refer 
to the old custom according to which the 
clergy and parishioners of a place used to go 
in procession to meet bishops or royalty or 
nobility, carrying the cross, the symbol of the 
Church, and the banner, a large square 
standard bearing the colours of the parish. 
*2. Avoir la croix de sa mere, (of a girl) To 
look innocent, mgenuous. 
croquemitame,%.w. 1. Bogey-man (with 
which children are threatened). 

Lit. old toothless ogre which can only ‘ eat ' 
{cmqmr') ‘ mittens ’ (mitaines). As the bogey 
has lost his teeth, children are told he 
cannot devour them, but instead he whips 
them and locks them np in a dark cellar till 
they behave themselves. 

Bemarquez hien que je ne suis pas 
iciunoncle Croquemitaine vousarra- 
chant VOS secrets de jeune homme ! 
(J. Richepin, Flamboche). 

*2. Les croquemitaines, Soldiers sent to the 
punishment companies in Africa for 
having wilfully maimed themselves in 
order to escape military service, 
croque-mort, n.m. Undertaker’s man, 
mute. Cp. corbeau 2. 

*croquenot, 7i.m. Shoe, 

This word, also spelt croquenaud or eroque- 
neau, is imitative, and comes from croqmr, a 
variant for eraquer, in the sense of ‘ to make 
a emnehing noise’ (Sain^ian, Langag& 
pansien, p. 356). Or it may be a corruption 
of the diminutive coquenot (from coco, ‘ shoe ’) 
under the influence of eraquer (id. Sources 
mdtgenes, I, p. 437). 

J’ vas ( = Je vais) vous les astiquer 
( ‘ poHsh ’ ) en trois temps ( ‘ in a jiffy ’ ), 
les p’tits croq^nots de vot’ jeune fille 
(H. Barbtjsse, Le Feu). 
croquer, vb. tr. Eire gentil (or joU) ct 
croquer or Eire d croquer. To be very 
pretty, as pretty as a picture — e.g. Get 
enfant est gentil d croquer. He is a 
charming little fellow. Elle est gentille 
{jolie) d croquer or Elle est d croquer. 
She is as pretty as can be, as a picture, 
a pretty httle thing. 

The value of croquer here is not, as one might 
think, that of ‘ to eat * (cp. the English ‘ I 
could eat her I ’ of a child), but of to 
sketch * ; hence " pretty enough to prompt a 
sketch'. 

Rose etait fraiche comme une 
aubepine, et jolie d croquer avec son 
teint clair de brune, son petit nez 
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droit et ses yeiix coulenr de noisette 
(F. COPPEE, Bonheur manque), 

croupiere, n.f. Tailler des croupieres d 
quelqidun. To raise difficulties in a 
person’s way, to cut out a person’s 
work for him. 

Lit. * crupper a strap buckled to tbe back of 
the saddle and passing under the horse’s tail, 
to keep the saddle down ; hence the idea of 
impediment. Originally a military term: 
tailler des croupUres d I’ennemi, * to press the 
enemy closely’. 

croustiller, vh. intr. To eat, feed, grab. 
Lit. ‘to muncih. croustilles * , ‘ bits of crusts’. 

Ce soir, tiens, fai croustilU oomme j 
un dieu, cbez Joseph, un cJiie bistro ! | 
(H. Lavedan, Le nouveau Jeu). 

croftte, n.f, L Bad, worthless picture, 
daub. 

An old picture blackened and cracked and 
resembling a rough layer or ‘crust’ of 
colours. 

Je pourrais, comme tant d’autres, 
m’instituer “ artiste ” et signer des 
croutes quelconques (L. Bertrand, 
V Invasion). 

2. Gasser une (or la) croUte. To eat a mor- 
sel, to have a snack — e.g. Bai casse une 
croiXte, I just had a snack. 

Lit. ‘to break a crust’. 

Ils buvaient un verre et cassaient 
une croUte (A. France, UJ^tui de 
Nacre). 

See pouce 4 (Maupassant), ver 3 
(Souvestre). 

eroiiton, n.m. 1. XJn vieux croUton, An 
old fogey, old crock. 

Lit, ‘ one encrusted in routine 

2. Painter devoid of talent, dauber. Cp. 
crofite 1, 

cm, n.m. Be son {mon, voire, etc.) cru. 
Of one’s own invention, creation, 
make-up — e.g. Dire une chose de son 
cru. To say something that one has 
made up. 

Lit. ‘ of one’s own growing as in du vin du 
cru, wine made of grapes grown in a certain 
district, local wine. 

Tu toucheras pour cela deux cents 
francs par mois de fixe, plus deux 
sous la ligne pour les echos interes- 
sants de ion cru (Maupassant, Bel- 
Ami). 

cruche, n.f. 1. Silly person, noodle, 
fathead — e.g. O^est une vraie cruche/ 
He (She) is a perfect fool, a silly 
goose. Oessez done, vous le feriez 
devenir cruche. Stop it, you’!! drive him 
sffiy (said to a person in order to make 
him stop tormenting somebody). 

Lit. * pitcher ’ ; cp. English ‘ mng ’. 


2. Tant va la cruche d Veau gidd la fin elle 
se casse. The pitcher that often goes to 
the well gets broken at last, You may 
do a thing once too often. Long threat- 
ened comes at last, There is an end to 
everything. 

There is an equivalent proverb in German : 
Der Krug geht so lange zum Bmnnen bis er 
bricht. 

Non, j’ai plus le courage que 
j’avais. Je suis fini. Tant va la 
cruche d Veau quid la fin elle se casse 
(A. France, Crainquebille). 
cueillir, vb. tr. 1. To get hold of, arrest, 
nah — e.g. Se fairs cueillir. To be 
caught, get nabbed. 

II buvait un punch au comptoir 
. . . lorsqu’un inconnu I’attira de- 
hors ou Mm. de la Surete (‘ detec- 
tives ’) le cueillirent (C. H. Hirsoh, 
Le Tigre et Coquelicot). 

C’est a ce moment-la qu’e7 a ete 
cueilli, et par un simple shrapnell 
(Colette, La Fin de Gheri). 

2. To call for, pick up. 

Veux-tu passer la cueillir a son 
hotel, et I’emmener en sapin cab ’) 
jusqu’aux Quatre Pompes ? (0. 

Farr^re, Dix-sept Histoires de 
Marins), 

^cuiller or euillere, n.f. Hand, flipper — 
e.g. Serrer la cuiller d quelqu'un. To 
shake some one’s flipper. Serre-moi la 
cuiller I Tip us your fin (flipper) ! 

Lit. ‘spoon’. The word has passed from 
military slang into popular speech. Cp. the 
old cant use of louche (lit. ‘soup-ladle’) 
with the same meaning. 

On va etre des vxais poteaux 
(‘ chums ’), nous deux, comme a 
I’ecole . . . veux-tu ? — Bien sur! — 
Serrons-nous la cuiller alors . . . 
chouettemmt ? — Je demands pas 
mieux (‘Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure ’) (C. H. Hirsoh, 

“ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur). 

cuir, n.m. 1. Skin (of a person), hide, 
bacon — e.g. Tanner (or Travailler) le 
cuir d qudqiCun, To give some one a 
good hiding, to tan one’s hide for him. 
Cp. tann^e. 

2, Fairs des cuirs. To make a wrong 
liaism in speaking, to make a slip. 

These false are common in the speech 

of the uneducated classes and consist in 
carrying on the wrong letter, or one which 
does not form part of a word, to the next 
word — e.g. J*4tai-t-ici (for Titais id), Xa%-z~ 
4t6 (for J*ai 4t4), II vort-Fa/rts (for II va d 
Pans), Ce riest fos-t-d moi (for Ce rlest pas d 
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moi), Toi-z-et moi (for Toi et moi), etc. One 
of tlie commonest among the working classes 
Is Tu 6s~t-un (for Tu es un). A variant for 
the expression is faire un velours. C^. also 
pataquSs. 

Mme Lefevre etait une de ces 
demi-paysannes a rubans ^ . . qui 
parlent avec des cuirs (Maupassant, 
Pierrot). 

(Tbe following is an example of a 
cuir ; an agent de police is speaking) 
Tonte la jonriiee, il se prom^ne, il 
va-t-et vient avec nn grand chapeau 
de paille (H. Lavedan, Nocturnes). 

cuire, vb. intr. Il vous {lui, etc.) en cuira. 
You (He, etc.) will smart for it. 

cuisine, w./, 1. Preparations accom- 
panied by jobbery, intrigue — e.g. la 
cuisine electorate, electioneering. 

2. Cuisine bourgeoise. Plain cooking. 

The cooking one finds in a 'bourgeois home 
as opposed to that of a large house, 
restaurant or hotel. 

cuisiner, vh. tr. 1. To pump information 
— e.g. cuisiner un accuse, to pump a 
prisoner (to question him skilfully so 
as to make him confess). 

D’ailleurs si, veritablement. Lam- 
pier avait participe d’une fa9on 
queloonque an crime, des soup9ons 
se seraient portes sur lui. ... On 
Vaurait cuisine. On Taurait fait 
parler (P. Caeoo, U Homme traque). 

2. To cook accounts. 

3. Cuisiner une election, To gerrymander 
(i.e. to manipulate a constituency, etc. 
unfairly so as to secure disproportion- 
ate influence at election). Op. cuisine 
1 . 

cuisse, n.f. 1. Avoir la cuisse gaie, is 
said of a woman who is too fond of 
the men. Hence Une cuisse legere, A 
loose woman. 

Cuisse sas lit. * thigh*. 

Us caloUeront (‘ hox the ears of ’) 
le premier qni s’aviserait de dire qne 
je suis une cuisse legere qn’on a tort 
de frequenter (H. Lavedan, Noc- 
turnes). 

2. iSe croire sorti de la cuisse de Jupiter, 
To think oneself of noble birth. Ne 
pas itre sorti de la cuisse de Jupiter, To 
be of low or common origin. 

In the Greek legend Dionysius (Bacchus) was 
said to have been born from the thigh (cuisse) 
of Zeus (Jupiter). 

Hn pauvre petit gars qui n’est pas 
sorti de la cuisse de Jupiter, je vous 
prie de le croire ! k qui je paye le 
voyage du Midi (R. Boylesve, La I 


Marchande de petits Pains pour les 
Canards). 

*euistance, n.f. Cookery, cooking. 

Military War-time slang; from cuire, *to 
cook The word seems to he a combination 
of cuisine and becquetanee. 

Ah, bebe, nous rase pas (‘ don’t 
bore us ’) avec tes boniments ! On 
t’emm^ne a la campagne, et va 
t’f aire bonffer la cuistance a Gaspard 
(R. Benjamin, Gaspard). 

*cmsteau or cuistot, n.m. Cook. 

See cuistance. Also written ci4tsiaw(c?), and 
misto (cp. invalo, camaro, m4cano, 'proprio, 
gamo, etc.). 

Derri^re les pans de mur, des 
cuistots accronpis essayaient de faire 
dn feu (R. BoRGELiis, Les Croix de 
Bois). 

See courir 2 (Borgeles), flotte 1 
(Dorgeles). 

cuit, adj. 1. Lost, ruined, done for (of 
persona) — e.g. Je suis cuit. It’s all up 
with me, I’m done for, I’m a goner. 
Lit. "cooked’. Cp. flamb§. 

Tu sais que si tu le rates, nous 
sommes tous “ cuits ” ! (G. Leroux, 
Le OMteau noir). 

*2. Drunk, tight. 

Plouvic ne huvait pas le cham- 
pagne qu’il commandait . . . mais 
le faisait boire aux femmes. — La 
premiere qui sera “ cuite ”, cinq 
louis ! (B. Leoache, Jacob). 
cuite, n.f. Avoir (Prendre, Se donner, Se 
flanquer) la (or une) cuite. To be (get) 
drunk, ‘ screwed ’. 

Lit. * a baking in an oven or kiln ’ ; by allusion 
to the quantity of drink heating the drunk- 
ard’s inside. 

Le zingueur se retint k I’etabli pour 
ne pas tomber. C’ etait la premiere 
fois qu’il prenait une pareille cuite 
(Zola, L’Assommoir). 

*cuiter. ’*‘1. vb. tr. To make drunk. 

*2. Se cuiter. To get drunk, to be a boozer, 
cuivre, n.m. 1. Nous n^avons pas fait les 
cuivres ensemble — Nous n^avons pas 
garde les cochons ensemble ; see cochon 
A3. 

Lit. ‘we did not clean the copper (pans) 
together’. 

Mais ne vous balancez done pas 
tout le temps comme 9a ! Q& 
m’agace ! — ^Vous ne pourriez pas me 
parler sur un autre ton ? Nous 
n^avons pas fait les cuivres ensemble, 
que je sache ! (Brieus, Le Bourgeois 
aux Champs). 

2. Travailler dans le cuivre. To ©am one’s 
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living by playing a musical instrument 
made of brass. 


*eulfeiitant, n.m, or culbute, n./. Trousers. 

Deformation of culotte, * breeches 
’*'eiilot, n,m. Cheek, sauce, nerve — e.g. 
Avoir d% culot. To be cheeky, to have 
nerve. C^etait un certain culot de votre 
part. It was pretty cool of you. 

This seems to he an antiphrastic use of the 
word, since culot has as one of its meanings 
‘youngest’, ‘last-horn* ; cp. also itre culot 
(at billiards), to have scored less than one’s 
opponent (SAll<r£AN, Lavijjageparisun, p 396). 

Cette philosophie etait fort simple, 
au reste ; mais eUe avait ceci de 
rare, quhl fallait un certain culot 
pour r arbor er (J, Biohepin, Contes 
sans Morale). 

culotte, n,f. *1. Drinking-bout — e.g. 
Prendre (or Avoir) une culotte, To get 
drunk. 

Jamais le zingueur n’etait revenu 
avec une telle culotte (Zola, VAsso}n- 
moir). 

See cheveu 2 (Zola). 

2. Heavy losses at cards — e.g. Prendre (or 
Empoigner or Pemporter) une (or la) 
culotte. To lose at cards, to be hard hit, 
to take a knock at cards. 

II a pris une fameuse culotte : 
plusieurs mois de sa solde ont du y 
passer (M. Harry, La divine Chan^ 


son). 

Jusqu’a une heure du matin, j’ai 
joue. Pai remporte une culotte (H. 
Bataille, Le Scandale). 

See casser 2 (Lavedan). 
culottd, adj. 1. Coloured, seasoned {of a 
pipe or nose). See culottcr 1, 


*2, Brazen, hardened, cheeky. 

Military slang ; from culot. 
eulotter. 1. vb. tr. To colour, to season 
{a pipe, and, johingly, (mis nose, with 
drinking) — e.g. Se eulotter lenez. 

*2. Se eulotter, To booze, to get tipsy, 
cure-dents, n.m. *1. Bayonet. 

Ironical military slang ; lit. ‘ toothpick ’. 

2. Venir en cure-dents, To come to an 
evening-party without having been 
invited to the dinner that precedes it, 
or simply to come after the dinner. 

The meaning is that the person comes when 
the toothpicks are being used. A variant is 
venir en pastilles de Vichy. 

Les enveloppes contenaient des 
cartes gravees, mentionnant que 
Mme Durosoir serait chez elle tons 
les samedis soix a dix heuxes. 
Outre cette invitation en cure- dents, 
comme on dit, Maximiiien etait prie 
a diner deux fois, et Gosselline xme 
seule fois (A. Hebmant, Contras, 
Soldat). 

II ne tolerait surtout pas que je 
manquasse le dimanche, ou le diner 
etait de ceremonie ; et quand par 
hasard, ce jour-la, je lui objectais 
mes obligations de famille, il 
exigeait que, du moins, je vinsse en 
cure-dents ”, comme on dit (A. Hee- 
mant, Confessions d^un Homme 
d^aujourd^hui). 

*eurieux, n.m. Examining magistrate. 

Lit. ‘ prying person ’ ; an allusion to the fact 
that the judge pokes his nose into other 
people’s affairs. 

cylindre, n.m. TaU hat, top-hat, stove-pipe. 
Lit. ‘cylinder*. 


D 


*Dache, proper name. Envoy er quelqu\n d 
(or chez) Dache, To send a person to the 
devil. V a le dire d Dache I Go to the 
deuce ! Allez deme raconter cela d 
Dache ! Tell that to the Marines ! 

A variant is chez (or d) J)(iche,le'p6rTmuUr des 
Zoumes. The name LacTie, which has passed 
from military slang into popular speech, is 
said to have been that of a legendary hair- 
dresser to the Zouaves, and the name actually 
occurs in a traditional song of the Zouaves 
(SainEax, Langage pansien, p. 151). A more 
probable explanation is that Lache represents 
merely one of many corruptions of diable. 

C’est k moi que vous parlez ? — 
Non, e’est a Dache . . . probable 
que e’est k toi (M. Doknay, Educa- 
tion de Prince). 

Qui t’a renseigne ? — Dache, le 


perruquier des Zouaves (P. Vebee, 
Les Couches profondes). 
dactylo, n.m. and /. Typist. 

Abbreviation of dactylographe. 
dada, n.m. 1, Horse, geegee. Alter d 
dada. To ride a cock-horse. 

A child’s word. 

2. Hobby-horse, fad — e.g. C^est son dada, 
It’s his pet idea. Enfourcher son dada, 
To ride one’s hobby-horse. 

C!p. marotte, 

M, Petitgaud dit gravement : 
“ C’est bien heureux, mes fiiles, que 
la Prance de 1914 ait ce moral, car 
ce qui nous a perdus en 70 . . 

II enfourcha son dada ... (P. 

Margueeitte, HEmbusqne). 
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dadais, n.m. Simpleton, ninny, booby — 
e.g. Un grand ^dais, A big booby. 

See fiebu 4 (Boylesve). 

*dalle. *1. n.f. Throat — e.g. 8e rincer la 
dalle. To wet one’s whistle, to have a 
‘ gargle \ Rincer la dalle d quelq%^un. 
To stand some one a drink. 8e faire 
rincer la dalle. To get some one to 
stand you a drink. Avoir la dalle en 
^ente, To be fond of a drink ; to be a 
boozer. 

LiL " flagstone ‘ slab ’. 

N’est-ce pas, il fallait bien se 
rincer un peu la dalle, pour la debar- 
rasser des Grasses de la veille (Zola, 
V Assommoir), 

*2. Adv, Nothing ; used only in the ex- 
pression Weniraver (or N'y entendre) 
que dalle — e.g. 11 n^entrave {n^y entend) 
qne dalle, He doesn’t xmderstand. He 
can’t make it out. 

Dalle was formerly tbe name given to the 
Flemish daler or ‘ dollar ’ ; at the beginnmg 
of the nineteenth century the word came to 
be applied in vulgar speech to money in 
general, and later, when the origin of the 
word was quite forgotten, it acquired a 
negative sense (SAQ!r^iAX, Langage 'parisien, 
pp. 128, 326). 

Pour tout ce qui est des courses, 
il n^y entend que dalle (T. Berkard, 
My Love). 

dame. *1. nj. (a) Wife — e.g. Comment 
va voire dame?; Jl est sorti avec sa 
dame. 

The common people thinlc votre dame is 
politer than votre femme. 

(b) Dame blanche. Bottle of white wine. 

Cp. fille, fiUette, mominette. 

2. Dame! inter j. Why! Well ! To be 
sure ! Indeed ! Bather ! — e.g. Dame / 
je ne sais jpas, moi ! I don’t know, I’m 
sure ! 

This mild exclamation, which denotes hesita- 
tion, surprise, etc., comes from Lat. do7mna, 
and = hi. ‘by our Lady’. Its force is 
very similar to that of ma foi I 

See dreintement (Gyp), 
danger, n.m. Il n'y a pas de danger I 
Stock phrase used in answer to an ex- 
clamation or question : — (There’s) no 
fear (of that) ! Not likely ! I don’t 
think! 

A morns que ce sacre Ead se soit 
offert mon portrait ! (‘ Unless that 
baUy Kid is pulling my leg ! ’) — T a 
pas de danger J (0. H. Hirsch, 

• “ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur). 

danse, n.f. Thrashing, licking, drubbing 
— e.g. Je vais lui donner (flanquer) une 


bonne danse. I’ll give him a good 
hiding. 

danser. 1. vh. tr. La danser, to receive 
a thrashing — e.g. Gare a toi, tu vas la 
danser / Look out, I’m going to give 
you a good thrashing ! 

Je veux que tu causes, La Nefle 
... on tu vas la danser 1 (C. H. 
Hirsch, Le Tigre et Coquelicot). 

2. vb. intr. To pay the penalty, stand the 
racket — e.g. G^est toujour s moi qui 
danse, I’ve got to foot the bill every 
time. 

C’est la cassation, s’il paye . . . 
le conseil de guerre, s’U ne rem- 
bourse pas. . . . D’une fa 9 on ou 
d’une autre, ses galons danseront (L. 
Descaves, 8ous~Offs). 

dare-dare, adv. Quickly, in less than no 
time, like a shot, straight o:ff — e.g. 
Nous ferons joliment bien de nous y 
mettre dare-dare. We’ll jolly well have 
to buck up. 

An imitative expression. E. Martm {Locu- 
tions et Proverbes, p. 122) thinks that it 
originally served to denote the sound of a 
quickly moving vehicle, as in the followmg 
quotation from Diderot’s Nemu de Rameau : 
‘ Dare, dare, dare. Voil^ un homme qui vicnt 
en cabriolet comme si le diable Temportait’. 

Viendra-t-il, ce M. Martinel ? — 
Je le crois, c’est un homme de coeur, 
mais il n’as pas pu lacher ainsi dare- 
dare sa femme et sa belle famUle ! 
(Maupassant, MusoUe). 

Et dare-dare je rentrai k Fhdtel (J. 
Richepin, La Miseloque). 

*datte,^^./. *1. Desdattes J Contemptuous 
expression of emphatic refusal — e.g. 
Tu qffres un verre de vin ? — Oh ! des 
dattes ! Are you standing me a glass of 
wine ? — You be hanged ! G^est'comme 
des dattes. There’s nothing doing, 
Don’t you wish you may get it ! 

Lit. ‘ date ’ (fruit). The names of plants and 
fruits are often used in popular speech to 
indicate worthlessness, uselessness, nullity, 
and the like. Cp. anis, n^fle. 

Tu sais, tu peux te palper (‘You 
can whistle for it ’ ; cp. se fouiller), 
c‘est comme des dattes pour etre regu 
au rapport (G. Cofrteline, Les 
Gaietes de VEscadron). 

*2. Ne pas enficher une datte, Not to do a 
stroke (of work). 

dauber, vb. tr. 1. To beat, cuff, give a 
thrashing — e.g. Dauber quelqu^un d' im- 
portance, To give some one a good 
hiding. 
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2. To speak ill of, make fun of, jeer at, 
quizz. Dauber sur is also used. 

Hommes et femmes s’ entendaieni 
comme larrons enfoire (see Appendix 
sub larron) pour dauber les contre- 
maitres (J. K. Huysmans, Les 
Soeurs Vatard). 

^dauphin, n.m. Pimp. 

Lit. ‘ dolphin '. By analogy with maquereau 
(q.v.), an extensive ichthyological nomencla- 
ture has arisen to designate the person in 
question. 

de, n.m, Tenir le di de la conversation, 
To engross the conversation, to kave 
all the talk to oneself, to have the floor. 
Tenir le di means lit. * to hold the dice ’ in 
one’s hand, ready to play, and so preventing 
the others from usmg them. 

M. et Mme. Morand-Pargueil 
avaient perdu I’habitude de causer 
ensemble : c’etait leur fils Rene, 
ainsi que dans toutes les bonnes 
families frangaises, qui tenait ordin- 
airement le de de la conversation (A. 
Hermant, Le joyeux Gargon). 

*d6bagouler. *1. vb. tr. To utter, come 
out with insults — e.g. Debagouler des 
injures. To utter abuse, to call names. 
Prom the Old French hagouUr, Ho speak 
inconsiderately ’ {goule — gueule, * jaw *) ; 
cp. bagou. 

La-dessus il dibagoule des hor- 
reurs idiotes et que je ne vous re- 
peteraipas (H. Duvernois, Edgar). 

*2. vb. intr. To vomit. 

d^barbouiller, se. 1. To wash one’s face. 
2. = se debrouiller, 

d^barquer, vb. tr. To dismiss from service, 
to kick out, to give the sack. Debar- 
guer un ami d’ autrefois. To give an old 
friend the go-by. 

Lit. * to discharge ’ (e.g. a cargo or passen- 
gers). 

Quand elle nous aura lasses, nous 
la debarguerons (H. Bataille, Le 
PhaUne). 

ddbarras, n.m. Bon debarras I — e.g. II 
est parti ; bon debarras / He has gone ; 
good riddance ! 

d6baiicher, vb. tr. (JoJcingly) To take a 
person away (from his work, habits, 
studies, etc. in order to go to some 
entertainment, etc.) — e.g. J e viens vous 
debaucher, I have come to take you out 
a bit. 

*d6bec(que)ter, vb. tr. *1. To vomit, shoot 
the cat. 

*2. To disgust — e.g. Ils me debecguetent or 
Je les debecquete (pron. debecte). I’m 


fed up with them, They make me 
sick. O’etait debecguetant. It was dis- 
gusting. 

*3. Se debec(gue)ter de. To get tired, sick of. 

ddbinage, n.m. Calumny, slandering, 
running-down. 

See dfibiner 1. 

d^bine, n.f. Straitened circumstances, 
destitution — 6.g. Eire dans la debine. 
To be hard up for money. 

See note to d§biner. 

Les jours de debine, eUe avait 
decousu le matelas, ou elle prenait 
des poignees de laine, qu’elle sortait 
dans son tabher et vendait dix sous 
la livre (ZoiA, U Assommoir). 

See fauehd (Bernard). 

d^biner. 1. vb. tr. (Of persons or things) 
To speak iU of, disparage, run down. 

Monsieur m’embite (‘ gets on my 
nerves ’), et je lui en veux de (‘ I am 
vexed with him for ’) m’avoir, par 
lachete, debinee si grossi^rement de- 
vant Madame (0. Mirbeaxt, Le 
Journal d’une Femme de Chambre). 

II a refuse le manuscrit et a fait 
debiner la pi^ce par cet excellent 
M. Paul de Saint-Victor (Plaubert, 
Gorrespondance) . 

* 2 . Se debin&r. To make ofl, run away — 
e.g. J e suis presse, je me debine. I’m in 
a hurry, I must be off. 

II entrait, m’apercevait, faisait : 
“ Oh ! . . . pardon ! . . . Je me 
trompe ”, et se debinait sans de- 
mander son reste (P. Veber, Les 
Couches profondes). 

A metaphor drawn from vine-growing, in 
which dibiner la vigne is *to dress the 
vine a second time in order to rid it of weeds *. 
From this use of the verb popular speech 
derived the notion of ‘decline and ruin', 
physical or moral ; hence the word came to 
signify (a) * to grow weak or ill ’ ; (p) ‘ to 
fall off % ‘ decline ’ — ^whence d6bine ; (c) ‘ to 
depart ’. To these has been added the more 
recent meaning of ‘ to speak ill of ' ; cp. 
b§clier and jardiner (Sahst^iax, Langage 
parisien, pp. 38, 423). 

d 6 bord 6 , past part. Eire diborde (fie 
travail). To be snowed under with 
work, to be up to the eyes in work. 

Lit. ‘ to be flooded (with work) *. 

d^bott^ or d^botter, n.m. Au debotte (de- 
hotter). At the moment of arrival — 
e.g. J e Vai attrape au debotte (debotter), 
I caught him as soon as he came home. 
Lit. ‘ at the moment when one takes off one’s 
boots’. 

Et puis, ces cinq kilometres k 
faire au debotte ... 9 a va lui 
K 
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paraitre excessif tout de meme ! 
(Gyt, Miche). 

debout, adv. Ne pas tenir debout, (fig.) 
!N'ot to hold good, not to hold water — 
e.g. Cet argument ne tient pas debout. 
That argument won’t stand examina- 
tion, falls to the ground, won’t hold 
water. 

Tout cela, si vous voulez mon avis, 
n’est que du verbiage ; tout cela ne 
tient pas debout (M. PrIivost, L'Art 
d^apprendre). 

See fichtrement (Croisset). 

d^boutonner, se. To unbosom oneself, 
to disclose one’s secret feelings. 

d6brouiUard, adj. Applied to one who has 
a mind fertile in resource, in ways and 
means to get on in the world, or to 
extricate himself from difficulties, one 
who is smart, resourceful, spry, dodgy, 
up to snuff, who knows what’s what. 

See se dfetrouiller. 

d^broiiiller, se. To shift for oneself, to 
manage to get out of some difficulty or 
fix by one’s own means, as best one 
can, to muddle through, to find one’s 
way about, 

II faudra pourtant bien qu’il se 
tire d' affaire, car je ne I’aiderai pas. 
Qu’il se debrouille ! (Maupassant, 
Monsieur Parent). 

d^camper, vb. intr. To make off — e.g. 
Veux4u decamper d^ici i Clear out ! 
Lit. * to decamp % * break up camp 

See SOU 3 (Balzac). 

*d6caniller, •oh. intr. To make off, clear 
out (generally against one’s will) — e.g. 
Veux-tu decaniUer de Id I Get away ! 
Clear out ! Be off I 

A provincialism (Lyonnais) ; from caniUes in 
the sense of ‘legs’ (lit. ‘little cannes*, 
‘sticks ’) (SAiXifiAN, Langageparisien, p. 307). 

AUez-vous bientot decaniUer, et 
plus vite que gal (‘ and be quick 
about it ’) (Maupassant, Une 
Soirie). 

ddcarcasser, se. To give oneself much 
trouble, to ‘ kill ’ oneself, to slave. 

Lit. ‘ to pull one’s carcasse (body) to pieces ’. 

J’aimerais mieux rester toute ma 
vie b deux mille quatre que de me I 
decarcasser comme lui (Maupassant, 
V Heritage). 

*ddcarrer, vh. intr. To go away, leave the 
place. 

An old argot term whicb. has passed into 
provincial and popular speech ; from carr4e, 
popular for ‘ room ‘ house ’ (lit. place where 
the cooking is done on a boat). 


d^catijod^*. (Of persons) Altered (by age) 
no longer young or handsome — e.g. 
Hlle a Vair bien decati, She looks very 
faded. 

See se d^catir. 

La Banban faisait tout pour re- 
pincer (‘ to win back ’) le chapelier, 
mais lui ne voulait plus d’elle, la 
trouvait decatie (Zola, L^Assom- 
moir). 

d^eatir, se. (Of persons) To lose one’s 
freshness or bloom. 

Properly ‘to sponge’, ‘to take the gloss 
off cloth’. 

d^eavd, n.m. and adj. Buined, on one’s 
uppers, cleaned out, stony-broke, clean 
broke — e.g. Un (homme) decave, A 
ruined man, a ruined gamester, one 
who has done his money in. 

From cave, in the sense of the sum of 
money a gambler places before him when 
beginning to play. 

Si on les tronvait tons les poches 
vides, tons decaves, cela ferait du 
tort k la maison (B. Doegbles, 
Le Promeneur nocturne). 

See fauchd (Bernard). 

ddcesser, vb. intr. Used familiarly for 
cesser, ‘ to cease ’, especially in the 
form ne {p>as) decesser de . . to keep 
on . . . — e.g. 11 ne decesse pas de 
parler. He keeps on talking. 

EUe me baisa sur les deux joues, 
tantot riant, tantdt pleurant, et ne 
decessant de m’accoler (F. Fabee, Le 
GMvrier). 

ddchanter, vh. intr. To come down a peg or 
two, to lower one’s tone, to sing small 
— e.g. Je le ferai bien dechanter. I’ll 
make him lower his tone. 

Cp. the expressions chamber de ton, changer de 
gamme 

Enfin je regus la lettre que void 
et qui me fit nn pen dechanter (V. 
Chbrbuliez, 1j Aventure de Ladislas 
Bolshi). 

deehe, n.f. Impecuniosity, poverty, stony- 
brokedness — e.g, Eire (or Tomber) dans 
la d^che, Battre la dhbe. To be bard up, 
stonybroke, at low tide, in poverty. 

A provincialism (Anjou), with the same 
meaning, denoting primitively ‘congenital 
defect or disease’ (SainIian, Langage pari- 
Hen, p. 287). 

H est des pretres qui sent k cette 
heure dans une deehe noire parce 
qu’ils ont fait leur devoir sans avoir 
personne derri^re eux pour les sou- 
tenir (Gyp, Les Broussards). 

Elle avait dit a Pauline que je 
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battais la Mche treize mois sur douze 
(Maupassant, Toine). 

See moTlise (Donnay). 

*d^cliir6, adj. Elle n^est ^as trop decMree, 
She is not so dusty. 

Said of a woman who is still attractive in spite 
of her years, and only used in negative 
sentences. 

*d4coller. *1. vh, intr. (a) Ne pas decol- 
ler, To stick, to be a sticker. 

(b) Sans decoUer, Without stopping, at a 
stretch. 

*2. Se decoller, (a) To become old, feeble, 
rickety, to be in a bad way ; (6) To 
die, to kick the bucket. 

Lit. ‘ to become unglued ’. 
d^COildre, vb. intr. En decoudre. To come 
to blows, to fight it out (either in a 
duel or with natural weapons). 

Lit. ‘ to rip up each other ’s skin *. 

Le prince Natti passait pour Tune 
des premieres lames de ITtalie, et 
on le savait homme k, en decoudre 
pour un non ou pour un oui (V. 
Chekbuliez, Miss Hovel). 
d^crasser, vb. tr. To rid a person of his 
coarse ways. Cp. decrotter. Se de- 
crasser. To get rid of one’s coarse ways 
— e.g. Depuis quHl va dans le monde il 
commence d se decrasser, Since he has 
been mixing with society he is begin- 
ning to acquire a little polish. 

Lit. * to rid of crasse ’, ‘ filth % * dirt *. 
dtoocher,i;6. fr. 1. To redeem an article 
from pawn. Cp. aecrocher. 

Lit. ‘ to unliook % ‘ take down 
2. To attain a difficult object, to manage 
to get hold of. 

De jeudi en huit la mairie, ven- 
dredi I’eglise. Qa sera tr^s chic. 
On a fini par decrocher I’eveque de 
Nancy (H. Lavedan, Le nouveau 
Jeu). 

Avant de mourir, il a decroche la 
croix de guerre et deux citations 
(Gyp, Geux qui s^en /...). 
d^crochez-moHa, n.m. 1. Clothes bought 
at a second-hand shop, reach-me- 
downs, hand-me-downs. 

Lit. * unhook that for me 
2. Shop where such clothes are sold, 
decrotter, vb. tr. = d^erasser. 

Lit. ‘ to rid of crott& % ‘ dirt % ‘ mud % 
*d6cuiter, vb. tr. and intr. To make sober, 
to become sober. 

J’rom cuite. 

dedans, adv. 1. Mettre {ficher, ficJie, 
fourrer, foufre) quelqu^un dedans, (a) 
To deceive a person, take in, cheat. 


swindle, let in — e.g. On Va mis dedans. 
He was taken in. Eire mis dedans. To 
be let in, to be bested. Se laisser 
mettre dedans. To allow oneself to be 
taken in. 

On the model of donner dedam, * to fall into 
the snare, trap’. 

Comme la plupart des paysans, il 
est extremement mefiant, il evite de 
se livrer aux autres, car il croit qu’on 
veut le mettre dedans (0. Miebeau, 
Le J ournal dVune Femme de Ghamhre). 

Vous avez essay6 de me mettre 
dedans. Eh bien ! je ne vous en 
veux pas (‘I do not bear you a 
grudge’). Non. Parole! Meme,je 
vous admire : vous avez joue serre 
(‘ acted cautiously ‘ left nothiug 
to chance ’) (J. Eiqhepin, Flam- 
boche). 

*(6) To put in clink, to run a person in. 

Halte la 1 . . . Qui vive P — Qu^- 
est-ce qui te prends, toi (‘ What’s the 
matter with you ’) ? — Qui vive ? — 
Je m’en vais tefoutre dedans, tu sais ? 
Je suis encore ton lieutenant, je sup- 
pose ? (C. PARukRE, Quatorze His- 
toires de Soldats). 

*2. Bentrer dedans d quelqu'un, To go for, 
pitch (shp) into a person. 

ddfaitisme, n.m. The policy and opinions 
of those in Prance who, during the War, 
were doubtful of victory or considered 
defeat preferable to prolonging hostil- 
ities. 

defaitiste, n.m. and adj. Connected with, 
or a partisan of, the policy of defait- 
isme. By extension, the word is used 
of one who beheves a thing is doomed 
to failure — e.g. Les defaitistes de la 
musique frangaise. 

*defiler, se. To make off, run away, leg it. 
Se defiler en douce. To slip away 
quietly. Cp. filer 1 {a). 

*defriser, vb. tr. To disappoint, to dis- 
please, to put out — e.g. Yoild qui me 
defrise, That’s what I don’t like about 
it. Si ga te defrise, ... If it doesn’t 
suit you, . . . 

Lit. ‘to put out of curl’. 

Si Ton s’accoutume h, tout, on n’a 
pas encore pu prendre I’habitude de 
ne point manger. C’6tait unique- 
ment 1^ ce qui difrisait Gervaise 
(Zola, HAssommoir). 

d^gaine, n.f. (Pejorative) Gait, general 
appearance of a person, get-up — e.g. 
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Elle en a une degaine / Wiiat a friglit 
site looks ! J e n'aime pas sa degaine, 
I don’t like the cnt of his jib. 

Lit. the way in which one ' unsheathes * one's 
sword. 

d^garnir, se. To become bald, 
d^gel^e, n.f. Dressing-down, thrashing, 
walloping. 

Lit. * thaw 

Tn xecevras ime digelee qni te 
cnira encore dans tes vienx jonrs 
(J. H. Rosny, Dans les Rues). 
*ddgobillage, n.m. Act of vomiting. 
♦ddgobiUer, vh. tr and intr. To cat, puke, 
spew. 

From gdb&r, * to swallow down '. 

En voihb nn qni degobille. Et 
celni-ki, il arrose les pisaenlits (Zola, 
DAssommoir). 

d^goiser, vb. tr. and intr. To speak with 
volubility, to rattle on, spout, spin a 
yam, to patter away. 

Connected with gosier, * throat 

Mais je vous en degoise, des 
balourdises I Je parie qu’aucun de 
VOS flirts de Paris ne vous a jamais 
tenu xm langage pareil (M. Harry, 
La divine Chanson). 

See balan^oire 1 (Brieux). 
ddgommer, vb. tr. To dismiss from ser- 
vice, to ‘ungum’ — e.g. II s*est fait 
degommer or On Va degomme. He’s got 
the sack. He’s been cashiered, ‘un- 
gummed 

On Va digomme pour dormer sa 
place ^ un ami du cabinet qui 
venait d’arriver au pouvoir (Gyp, La 
Oinguette). 

Un de mes voisins de garni 
(‘ lodgings ’), un ancien of&cier 
degomme, avait oublie chez moi un 
pistolet charge (J. VallIis, Le 
JBachelier). 

*d6goter or d^gotter, vb. tr. *1. To find 
out, obtain, perceive, discover. 

Hs se sont bien gardes de dormer 
leur adresse. Mais j’ai reussi k la 
degotter guand mime (‘ all the same ’) 
(J. pBLLBRrtr, La Dame de leurs 
Pensees). 

See fourbi 2 (Hirsch). 

*2. To excel, beat, hck. 

Je suis gironde (‘ pretty’) k les di- 
goter toutes . . . et j’aurai I’homme 
que je voudrai (C. H. Hibsoh, 
Le Tigre et Gogudicot), 

Tu ais, mon vieux, pour la sculp- 
ture, y en a pas beaucoup qui pour- 


raient le degofer (Briexjx, Resultaf 
des Courses). 

*3. To supplant, oust, knock off one’s 
perch. 

Prud’homme admire le Rhin de 
Musset et demande si Musset a fait 
autre chose ? Voila Musset pass6 
po^te national et degotant Beranger 
(Elatjbert, Correspondance). 

Digoter, which is a provincialism (Anjou), 
denotes primarily, in a particular game, ‘ to 
knock out of its got or hole % by means of 
one's own marble, the opponent’s marble 
(Satn-^ax, Langc^e parisien, pp. 61-4). 
*ddgoiilmer, vb. intr. To trickle down, 
drip. 

A provincialism (Anjou), another form of 
the verb dicouKner, * to drip ' (of a spring 
or overfull vessel), * to glide down' (a slope, 
on ice, etc.) (lit. ‘ to glide down a colline ’, 
‘hill') (SAiXifiAX, Langage parisien, p. 287). 

Celine baissa la tete, alors I’autre 
baissa aussi la tete et une grosse 
larme lui degoulina des oils (J. K. 
Htjysman’S, Les Soeurs Vatard). 

ddgourdi, adj. AHve, wide awake, up to 
snuff. 

See d^gourdir. 

d^gourdir. 1. vb. tr. To sharpen up a 
person, to sharpen a person’s wits a bit. 
Lit. ‘ to take away the numbness or stiffness ’. 

2. 8e degourdir. To become degourdi. 
*ddgo station, n.f. Disgusting person or 
thing — e.g. Tine degoUtation d^homme, 
A disgusting fellow. 

Une dego'Uation, cette femme t 
juge celle-ci, indignee (C. H. Hirsoh, 
Nini Oodache). 

d§gofltd, adj. 1. Eastidious — e.g. Faire 
le degovtte. To put on airs, to he fas- 
tidious, dainty. 

2. Ne pas itre degoMe — e.g. Si fetais 
millionnaire, je serais content. — Vcms 
n^etes pas degoijLte / If I were a million- 
aire, I should be satisfied. — ^You don’t 
want much ! 

Used ironically of a person who expresses a 
desire for something considered to be exces- 
sive or too good for him ; also of one who 
selects, for himself, the most dainty bits. 
*ddgrmgoler, vb. tr. To kill, murder. 

This use of the word (Ut. 'to tumble down') 
belongs to the vocabulary of the apaches. 
Cp. descendre. 

*d^grouillard, adj. = ddbrouillard. 
*d^grouiIIer, se. *1. = se d^brouiller. 

Je lui ai appris a conduire les autos 
et a les reparer pour qu’il ait au 
moins xme corde a son arc et puisse 
se degrouiller un pen (T. Beritard, 
Les Phares Souhigou). 
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*2. To make haste, get a move on. Op. 

se groniller. 

ddguerpir, 'ob. intr. To clear out, make 
o:ff, skedaddle. 

D^uerpir, from the Old French guerpirt ‘ to 
abandon % * avoid is an old legal term 
signifying ‘to give up (some property) to a 
creditor’, ‘to leave some property unlaw- 
fully occupied’. 

*degueulade, n.f. Vomit, act of vomiting. 
*d6gueulasse, adj. Repulsive, disgusting, 
filthy, rotten {lit. and fig.) — e.g. C^est 
un type degueulasse, He’s a chap who 
makes you sick. 

Also written d4gu&ulas. 

C’est degueulasse, ces deux oreilles 
qui pendent (H. Barbtjssb, Le Feu). 
*degueiilasserie, /. Something which is 
degueulasse. 

*d6gueuler, vh. tr. and intr. To cat, puke, 
spew. 

ddja, adv. Two special uses of dejd {lit. 
‘ already ’) merit careful attention : — 

{a) As in Ge n^est dejd pas si hUe ! It isn’t 
really so silly. 

Bi'jd is thus used in negative replies con- 
taining a word like ei, bien, tant — ^a fact 
which implies . . . quevousdites, . . . qu’on 
croit. The value of d^jd is to be explained 
as follows : the speaker formulates in his 
mind some such objection as ‘You, who 
already think that it is silly, are too incon- 
siderate, too hasty in jumping to a con- 
clusion; I, on the contrary, think that it 
%s not so silly as you seem to believe ’ — and 
the association of the two ideas produces 
the above construction. 

Alors, tu vois bien qu’iZ n*est pas 
dejd si mal que 9a, Repute, puisqu’il 
y en a tant qui lui courent apr^s ! 
(L. Bertrand, Pepete le Bien-Aimi). 

Et puis . . . c’est une sortie . . . 
pour toi . . . une distraction. Tu 
n^en as pas dejd tant ici (0 . Mirbeatj, 
Les Ajfaires sont les Affaires). 

Vous devez avoir plus de vingt 
ans, dit-elle enfin, mais pas beau- 
coup plus. — J’en ai vingt-quatre. — 
Eh bien 1 vous voyez . , . Oela ne 
fait dejd pas ime si grande difference 
entre nous (A. Thexjriet, Sauva- 
geonne). 

{b) As in Comment s'appelle-t-il, dejd? 
What did you say his name was ? 
What on earth is his name ? “ Let’s 

see ” or “ How ” seems a near trans- 
lation. {Shopping) Combien est-ce, 
dejd ? Let’s see, how much is it ? or 
How much is it, now ? 

In this case the addition of ddjd to a query 
asking for information about a thing one has 
forgotten is due to the fact that the speaker. 


as it were, mentally reproaches himself as he 
speaks ; as he formulates the question, the 
following thought passes through his mind : 
* I have already forgotten his name ; I shall 
have to ask what it is *, and this already slips 
into the spoken question. It should be noted 
that the d^jd ends the question, and in writing 
is separated from what precedes by a comma, 
representing the slight pause in speech due 
to the after- thought. 

Pourquoi se battent-ils, dejd ? On 
me Fa dit. Je ne me rappelle pas 
(H. Lavedan, Yiveurs). 

Au revoir, mademoiselle . . . 
mademoiselle . . . comment, dejd? 
— Lucienne (A. Captjs, Notre Jeun- 
esse). 

AJi ! oui, votre petite mixture. . . . 
Qu^est~ce que Fest, dejd? (H. Bat- 
AiLLE, Le Masque). 

dejet4, adj. {Of persons) Deformed, of 
poor build, worn out by age — e.g. %e 
pas etre trop dejete, To be still pre- 
sentable. 

Lit. ‘ warped ’, ‘ crooked *. 

Apres s’ etre frictionne au gant de 
crin, il alluma une lampe 61ectrique 
devant une glace et il s’admira : — 
Pas trop dejete, liein ? (H. Dtjvbr- 
NOis, Qis^le). 

d^licatesse, n.f. Etre en delicatesse avec 
quelqu^un, Not to be on very good 
terms with, a person. 

Juanclio etait en dilicatesse avec la 
police pour ses vivacites de couteau 
(T. GtATJTier, Militona). 

d61it, n.m. En flagrant delit — e.g. Etre 
pris (or pinci) en flagrant delit. To be 
caught in the very act, red-handed. 
From the Latin in flagrante delicto. 

Qa n’est pas difficile de passer pour 
fort, va ; le tout est de ne pas se 
faire pincer en flagrant delit d’ignor- 
ance (Maupassant, Bel- Ami). 

d6manelier, se. Se demancher pour ob- 
tenir quelque chose. To give oneself 
much trouble, to take great pains, to 
go to any amount of trouble in order to 
get something. 

Lit. ‘to dislocate oneself’ (from manche, 
‘handle’). 

demander, vb. tr. 1. Je vous demands un 
peu I Just think of it ! Did you ever 
hear such a thing ! 

Et direffAjoA to think ’) qu’ils ont 
voulu faire de moi un professeur de 
philosophie ! Je vous demands un 
peu ! (A. Daddet, Le Petit Chose). 

Bon Dieu ! dit Gosseline, de mau- 
vaise humeur. En voild une mus- 
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ique / (‘What a fuss ! ’). Parce que 
tu as tu6 Julot, je te demande un 
pen ! (A. Hermant, Coutras, Soldat). 

2. Jene demande pas mieux^ I should like 
nothing better or Nothing I should like 
better, That is just what I want. 
Nothing would give me greater pleas- 
ure. 

Oui, il t’aime profondement, et il 
ne demanderait pas mieux que de te 
rendre heureuse (H. Ceaed, Les 
Besignes). 

See cuiiler (Hirsch). 

3. JSi on vous le demande, vous direz que 
vous n'en savez rien, A stock retort to 
an inquisitive or obtuse person. 

Pourquoi est-ce drole ? — Si on 
vous le demande, vous direz que vous 
rCen savez rien (Gyp, Geux qui s^en 
/...). 

dtoarrer, vb, intr. To leave a place, to 
start — e.g. Ne demarrez pas de Id, 
Don’t budge from there. 

Lit. * to leave her moorings * (of a boat). 

On allait demarrer quand mon 
beau-p^re est pris d’une idee (H. 
Lavedak, Le nouveau J eu). 

dto^nager, vb. intr. To be crazy, cracked, 
daft, barmy. 

Variants: Sa raison (or Sa Ute) d4m>4nage 
(lit. * His reason (head) is removing ^). 

See gaga (Bernstein). 

demeure, n.f. 1. A demeure, Perman- 
ently, for good and aU. 

Les Loutrel y vivaient d demeure, 
depuis de longues annees (R. Bazin, 
Le toute son Ame). 

Sur le poele de fonte, mijote onne 
sait quel ragout, qui semble d de- 
meure (0. Mirbeait, Dingo). 

2. Mettre quebpLun en demeure {de faire 
quelque chose). To lay a person under 
the necessity or obligation (of doing 
something). 

Properly a legal phrase : to call upon a person 
to do something, making him responsible 
for any demeure or 'delay* ; cp, p6ril. 

EUe s’occupait trop de lui, elle le 
mettait trop souvent en demeure de 
M dire “ merci ”, elle Fimportunait 
de ses soins (J. Renard, Les Clo- 
portes). 

Mis en demeure de parler, il parais- 
sait emu, surtout embarraase (0. 
Mirbeaxj, Dingo). 

*deini-cercle, n.m. Pincer (or Bepincer or 
Battraper) quelqu^un au demi-c&rcle. To 
catch (come upon) a person unawares. 


to get one’s own back, to get even with 
some one. 

A metaphor borrowed from fencing, the demi- 
cercle being a kind of parry. Cp. arquepineer. 

Bah ! tant pis ! Bira bien qui 
rira le dernier : je le repincerai au 
demi-cercle (G. Courteline, Le 
Train de 8 h. 47). 

demi-mondaine, n.f. Woman of the 
demi-monde. 

demi-monde, n.m. The world of women 
on the outskirts of society, of doubtful 
reputation and standing. 

From the title of a play by Dumas flis (1855). 

*demi-portion, n.f. Small, undersized per- 
son. 

^demoiselle, n.f. Half a bottle of red wine. 
Cp. fille, fillette, mominette, dame 
blanche. 

*demoIir, vb. tr. *1. To tbrash soundly, 
to knock down, to knock into a cocked 
hat. 

*2. ~ deseendre. 

d^monter, vb. tr. Ne pas se (laisser) 
demonter. Sans se (laisser) demonter. To 
be nowise put out, to remain quite cool, 
not to be upset. 

Il comprit qu’il avait Mche une 
betise, mais il n’etait pas homme h 
se laisser demonter (E. About, Le 
Turco). 

Tout le monde la toisait vire- 
ment, mais elle ne se demonta pas 
(R. DorgelIjs, Partir). 
demordre, vb. intr. Ne pas en demordre. 
To stick to (an opinion, line of con- 
duct, etc.), bold fast to, not to go back 
on, not to give way — e.g. Il n'en 
demordra pas. He will not abate an 
inch. 

Lit. ‘ not to let go with one’s teeth * (from 
mordre, ‘to bite’). 

Et depuis trois mois iis en res- 
taient li,, sans en demordre Fun et 
Fautre, reprenant, une fois par 
semaine, la meme discussion (Mau- 
passant, Le Pere Amable). 

dent, n.f. 1. A belles dents. Hungrily, 
ravenously, fiercely — e.g. Manger {Gro- 
quer) d belles dents. To eat ravenously. 
Mordre d belles dents, To take great 
bites. DicTiirer quelqidun d belles 
dents, To tear a person’s reputation 
to shreds, to criticize a person 
mercilessly. 

Il tirait de sa poche des friandises 
du dessert mises de c6te pour moi, 
et s’amusait k me les voir croquet d 
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belles dents (A. Daudet, Le 'petit 
Chose), 

*2. Avoir de la dent. To have preserved 
one’s good looks, to be still young. 

**'3. Avoir la dent, To be hungry, peckish, 
to have a twist. 

4. Avoir les dents longues. To be very 
hungry. 

5. Avoir une dent contre quelgu^un (or 
Carder une dent d quelqu^un). To have 
a grudge against some one — e.g. J’ai 
une dent contre lui, I’ve a bone to pick 
with him. 

C’est bien fait, dit Robin Pousse- 
pain, qui gardait une dent d Quasi- 
modo ; cela lui apprendra a rudoyer 
les gens (V. Hugo, Notre-Dame de 
Paris), 

6. Paire ses dents, (of a child) To cut one’s 
teeth. 

7. Nepas desserrer les dents. Not to speak 
a word, not to open one’s lips. 

Madame Bovary m^re n^avait pas 
desserre les dents de la journee 
(FixAXTbeet, Madame Bovary), 

8. Sous la dent — e.g. N’avoir rien d se 
metlre sous la dent or W avoir pas de 
quoi se mettre sous la dent. To have 
nothing to eat. 

“Madame, dit Jeannette, v’l^ 
de quoi vous mettre sous la dentP 
C’est en ces termes qu’elle annonga 
I’irruption d’Eugenie, accompagnee 
de ses marmots (‘ brats ’) et tenant 
dans ses mains un panier d’oeufs 
frais (P. Margueritte, UEmbus- 
qui). 

9. Sur les dents — e.g. Etre sur les dents. To 
be (quite) done-up, dead-beat. Mettre 
quelqu'un sur les dents. To tire a person 
out. 

By allusion to a horse •which, is said to he but 
l&s dents when, tired out, it hangs its head and 
rests its teeth on the hit. 

Bans ses furies de travail, il met 
parfois son gendre sur les dents (V. 
Cherbuliez, Le Comte Kostia). 

ddpasser, vh, tr. To baffle, to astonish 
greatly, ,to outstrip one’s understand- 
ing — e.g. Cette nouvelle me dipass e. 
This news flabbergasts me. Cela me 
depasse, That’s beyond me, that beats 
(licks) me. 

d^piauter, 1. vb, tr. To sldn, flay. 

From piau, a dialect form of peau, ‘ skin *. 

*2. Se dApiauter, To undress, to ‘ peel 

d^plaire, vb. intr. (QuHl) Ne vous en de- 
plaise, With your permission. If you 


don’t mind. If you’ll allow me, By 
your leave. NAn deplaise d . . ., 
With . . . ’s leave. 

Often used ironically, * Whether you like it 
or not*. 

ddplume, adj. Bald — e.g. Avoir le caillou 
(le coco) deplume. To be bald, to have a 
bladder of lard. 

Lit. * plucked of its feathers 
ddplumer, se. To get bald. 

*deput§, n.m. Avoir un depute dans Vurne, 
To be in the family way. 

A popular humorous euphemism for Ure 
enceinte ; cp. poliehinelle. 
d^railler, vb. intr. To talk nonsense, to 
rave, to be ofl one’s nut. 

Lit. * to run oflf the rails *. 

EUe me defend de regarder, eUe te 
defend de partir . . . tu vois, elle la 
bat (= elle bat la campagne) com- 
pl^tement, elle diraille (H. Laved AH’, 
Le nouveau Jeu). 

d^raper, vb, intr. l. To set ofl, to be ofl. 
Lit. a nautical term ,* * to pull the anchor 
up * , also * to skid’. 

2. Sans deraper. Without stopping, at a 
stretch — e.g. Travailler un mois sans 
deraper, To keep on working for a 
whole month. 

dernier, adj. Le dernier des . , The 
vilest, most contemptible, lowest — e.g. 
Le dernier des hommes. La derniire des 
femmes, La derniire des creatures. 

Ma tante, qui 4tait la dernilre des 
femmes, m’a vendue, ou k pen pr^s, 
a un negociant de Marseille (P. 
CoppEE, Bonnes Fortunes). 
des, partitive article. The plural partitive 
article is sometimes used with the 
meaning of ‘ as much as ’ to imply 
approximate or repeated quantities, 
periods of time, groups, or sums. 

This use is not confined to familiar style, and 
goes hack to the Classical period — e.g. ‘ Jelui 
ai bien fait entendre que vous n’6tiez point 
une dupe, pour vous demander des cinq ou 
six cents pistoles ’ (MoliEiie, Fourheries de 
Scapin), 

H vous restait des dix heures sur 
ses gros livres (A. Baudet, Le petit 
Chose). 

Si je lui deplaisais, est-ce qu’elle 
me recevrait, comme eUe fait, des 
trois ou quatre fois par semaine ? 
(P. Bourget, Pastels), 

Le menage plagait des vingt francs 
et des trente francs a la Caisse 
d’epargne (Zola, U Assommoir). 
d6sargent§, adj. Hard up for money. 

Mkl en point et desargentes, ils 
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etaient alors reduits a braconner 
(A. Theubiet, La Ghanoinesse), 
*descendre, vb. tr» To kill, mtirder. Cp. 
d^gringoler. 

Lit. ‘ to bring down * by shooting. This use of 
the word belongs originally to the vocabulary 
of the apcLches. 

Les pirates . . . descendirent 
qnelques sentmelles et nne demi- 
douzaine de permissioimaires isoles 
(G. Faee^iee, Dios-Sept Histoires de 
Marins). 

d^sespoir, n.m. Bn desespoir de causey 
As the last extremity, as a last re- 
source, despairing of success. 

By allusion to a barrister who, finding himself 
at a loss for arguments when defending a case, 
is said to be en ddsespoir de cause, or to despair 
of winning his case. Thus faire quelque 
chose en d4sespoir de cause is to do something 
without hope of success, in the last resort. 

“ Des lampions et des drapeaux, 
c’est tr^s bien, disait-il; mais je 
voudrais quelque chose de mieux.” 
L’autre rMechit longtemps, mais 
ne trouva rien. Alors M. Patissot, 
en desespoir de cause, aoheta trois 
drapeaux aveo quatre lanternes 
(Maupassant, Les Dimanches d^un 
Bourgeois de Paris). 

deshabillage, n.m. Ill-natured literary 
criticism, ‘ slating 

d^soU, adj. Jesuisdesole (de . . .),Iam 
very (extremely, fearfully) sorry (for 
. . .) — e.g. J e suis desole de vous avoir 
fait attendre, I’m fearfully sorry for 
having kept you waiting. 

*dessale, adj. Wide awake, cute, up to 
snuff. 

*dessaler. 1. vb. tr. To sharpen the wits 
of, to put one up to a thing or two, to 
put one up to snuff. 

*2. 8e dessaler. To grow cute, knowing, 
wily. 

Des vieux disaient : “ Eh ! il com- 
mence h se dessaler, le petit gars,” 
en clignant de Foeil (E. Psiohari, 
U Appel des Armes). 

dessous, n.m. 1. Avoir le dessous. To get 
the worst of it. 

2. Gonnattre (tons) les dessous or Gon- 
naitre le dessous des cartes, To be in the 
secret, in the know. 

Lit. ‘ to Imow the underneath of the cards *, 
which should be hidden when the cards are 
being cut or dealt out. 

Dn rude malin, ce dooteur Meer- 
graf. II vous a des yeux qui se 
moquent de tout et qui ne prennent 
pas des vessies pour des lanternes. 


Jl connait tous les dessous, celui-la 
(Y. Chebbxjliez, U Aventure de 
Ladislas Bolshi). 

Daguet, dit-n, je ne suis au 
courant de rien, moi, dans le pays. 
Renseigne-moi, veux-tu, puisque tu 
connais le dessous des cartes, toi (M. 
Boulanger, Le Pave du Roi). 

3. Btre (enfonce) dans le troisieme dessous, 
(fig.) To be in a very bad way (in one’s 
business). 

The space beneath the stage of a theatre is 
called les dessous and is nsually divided into 
three floors ; hence Mre dans le troisUme 
dessous is tantamount to ‘to be as low as 
possible 

Grace au feminisme et au divorce 
... les hommes, qui s’estompent 
deja au second plan, finiront par 
disparaitre dans le troisieme dessous 
(Gyp, Oeux qui s*en /...). 

dessus, n.m. 1. Avoir le dessus, To get 
the best of it. 

2. Prendre le dessus, To gain the upper 
hand. 

Loin de Madame, il n’est plus le 
m^me. Sa figure s’eclaire, son ceil 
luit. . . . Son caractfere, natureUe- 
ment gai, reprend le dessus (0. Mir- 
BEAU, Le Journal d^une Femme de 
Ghambre), 

3. Le dessus du panier. The pick (best) of 
the basket IJiit. and. fig.). 

Similarly le dessous du panier, * the refuse 

Eux, ils avaient des Mauser, des 
Mannlicher, des Winchester, et tout 
le tr emblement (‘ the whole bag of 
tricks ’) de ce qu’on fabrique de ’ 
rupin (‘ fine % ‘ A1 ’) chez les 

Pruscos, les Belgicos et les Ostro- 
goths . . . le dessus du panier, quoil 
(C. Earr^iee, Dix-sept Histoires de 
Marins). 

d^tailler, vb. tr. (Theatrical slang) — e.g. 
Detainer un role. To bring out all the 
best points of a part in a play. De- 
tainer le couplet. To sing with appro- 
priate expression the different parts of 
a song. 

d^taler, vb. intr. To run (dash) away, 
make off. 

Lit. the opposite of 4taler, ‘ to display one’s 
goods for sale ’ ; hence, ‘ to brmg in one’s 
goods % * to shut up shop which implies 
departure. 

d^teler, vb. intr. To give up all thoughts of 
love, to renounce the pleasures of love. 
Lit. *to unhamess’. Just as a man un- 
harnesses his horse when the journey is over 
and he has reached his destination, so, fig. he. 
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is said to diteler when he has finished with 
youth and its pleasures and settles down. 
Also used of women. 

Comme les femmes restent jeunes, 
par le temps qui court (* nowadays ’), 
c’est lenr nnique preoccupation d© 
ne pas vieillir, de ne pas engraisser, 
de n© pas deteler (M. Donitay, La 
Patronne), 

Larzac : — Je detelle. Le cure, sans 
comprendre: — ^Vous detelez ^ — ^Lar- 
zao : — Oxii, monsieur le cur4. Je 
renonce aux femmes, k toutes les 
femmes, d’un© faQon irremediable, 
definitive (E,. de Plees et G. A. de 
Caillavet, Papa). 

detente, n.f. Eire dur d la detente, To be 
close-fisted, stingy, slow in paying up. 
By allusion to a fire-arm, which is said to be 
dur d la ditente when the trigger is hard to 
pull. 

On serait plutot mort que de 
s’adresser aux Lorilleux, pare© qu’on 
les savait trop durs d la detente 
(Zola, V Assommoir). 
d^traque, adj. Crazy, barmy — e.g. II est 
un peu detraque, He hasn’t all his 
buttons on. 

Lit. "put out of order", ‘out of gear". 
Elliptical for avoir le cerveau ditraqui. 
deuil, n.m. Faire son deuil d'une chose. 
To submit in advance to the loss of a 
thing, to give something up for (as) 
lost, as a bad job, to say good-bye to a 
thing — e.g. Pen ai fait mon deuil, I am 
resigned (or I have resigned myself) to 
the loss of it. 

Lit. * to he in mourning for a thing *. 

Enfin, je peux faire mon deuil de 
tons mes pro jets, de tons mes es- 
poirs ? (H- Beensteik, Le Marche). 
deux, 1. Deuxs^amusentftrois s^embitent. 
Two’s company, three’s none. 

2. Maintenant, d nous deux ! Now I will 
settle with you ; Now’s the time for a 
private explanation ; Now to business. 

*3. Eons deux is used in popular speech as a 
kind of formula to replace the two pro- 
notins moi et toi oxmoi et lui (elle) ; and 
if the second of the two persons is not 
specified beforehand, the name is 
added to nous deux — e.g, nous deux 
Jean = nous deux, J ean et moi. 

Sais-tu ce que nous faisons en ce 
moment, nous deux Blondard ? (H. 
Ddveeitois, Fauhourg-Montmartre). 

On est des camarades, nous deux 
Mimi d’Arth^s (0. H. Hjesch, 
“ Petit ” Louis, Box&ur). 


devant, n.m. *1. Bdtir sur le demnt. To 
grow corpulent. 

Idt. * to build on the front *. 

2. Prendre les devants, (a) To start (forge) 
ahead ; (b) To forestall — e.g. II faut 
prendre les devants. One must be first 
in the field. 

Eeally a hunting term : when the dogs are in 
fault, to seek the track of the beast in front 
of the spot where the fault occurred. 

M. Eyssette etait dej^ k Lyon de- 
puis une semaine. II avail pris les 
devants aveo les gros meubles (A. 
Daddet, Le petit Chose). 

Mais lui, prenant les devants, 
tourna au bout de trente pas, et 
penetra dans le cimetifere (R. Bazin*, 
Be toute son Ame). 

*devanture, n.f. Woman’s breasts. 

Lit. ‘ shop front ’. 

d^veine, n.f. Bad luck, constant iU-luck, 
run of bad luck. Avoir la deveine or 
Eire en deveine. To be down on one’s 
luck. 

Cp. veine. 

*devider, vh. tr. and intr. To speak — e.g. 
Divider le jars. To talk slang. Ma- 
thurin divide le jars. Jack Tar is spin- 
ning a yarn. 

Lit. ‘to unwind*. 

devoir. 1. vh. tr. Vous me devez bien 
cela. It’s the least you can do for me. 

2. n.m. JSe mettre en devoir de. To set 
about doing a thing. 

Juancho s’approcha, et, sans mot 
dire, se mit en devoir de relever la 
charrette (T. Gadtiee, Militona). 

ddvolu, n.m. J eter son divolu sur. To fix 
one’s choice upon, to set one’s heart 
upon, to have designs on {a person or 
thing). 

A Mriifice vacant par divolu was a benefice 
the nomination to which had fallen into the 
hands of the Pope on account of the im- 
worthiness of the holder or the nullity of 
his claim. Jeter un divolu sur un hinifiee 
meant to obtain a benefice by invoking 
canonical reasons which would prove that 
it was vacant par divolu, and so the ex- 
pression jeter un (and, later, son) divolu sur 
quelgue chose came to mean : to show one’s 
intention of obtaining something. 

L’autre, qui jeta son divolu sur 
Maximilien, etait la plus empaua- 
ch4© du bal (A. Heemant, Gcidet de 
Goutras). 

Je lui promis d’accepter les yeux 
fermes I’homme de son choix. 
EUe jeta sem divolu sur un brave 
gar$on qui s’appelait George Rich- 
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ardet (V, CHERBtTLiBz, VAventwte 
de Ladislas Bolshi). 

diable. (A) n,m. 1. Air de porter le 
diable en terre — e.g. G^est un air de 
porter le diable en terre. It is an air to 
conjure up the devil. 

Moi, ce qui me navre, c’est 
qu’^7 ait toujours Vair de porter le 
diable en terre, . . . Ah ! les jeunes 
gens d’aujourd’hui ! . . . Ondirait 
qu’ils n’ont qu’un souci . . . celui 
de ne pas casser leur devant de 
chemise (Brieux, La petite Amie), 

2. A la diable — e.g. Faire guelque chose a 
la diable. To do a thing 'anyhow, in a 
slipshod way, slap-dash, to botch 
something. 

Lorsqu’elle eut sa petite capote, 
eUe la noua d la diable (G-yp, Le 
Monde d Cdte). 

C’etait nn vrai^ journal de voyage, 
redige d la diable (0. rEuiLLET, 
Julia de Trecoeur), 

3. Au diable — e.g. C'est au diable ! It’s a 
devil of a way, miles away ! Envoyer 
quelquhtn au diable (or d tons les 
diahles), To send a person to the devil, 
to Jericho. Allez au diable! Go to 
blazes ! B'en alter au diable. To go to 
pot. 

Est-ce loin, ITtalie ? — Oh, je 
orois bien, dit M. Rambaud, c’est 
B-bas, derri^re Marseille, au diable 
(Zola, line Page d^ Amour). 

Que chacun vive k sa fantaisie et 
que les mecontents aillent au diable 
(E. SoiJVESTEE, Au Coin du Feu), 

4. Au diable vauvert (corrupted into au 
diable auvert, au diable au vert, au 
diable vert) — e.g. Alter au diable vau- 
vert, To go very far away, a devil of a 
way. 

Tte mansion of Vauvert (or Val-vert, i.e. 

‘ green vale ’), near Paris, in the direction of 
the larrUre d^Enfer, had been inhabited by 
King Philippe- Auguste after his excommuni- 
cation, and since that time had acquired the 
reputation of being haunted by ghosts and 
demons. Saint Louis, in order to exorcise 
the evil spirits, gave the mansion to the 
Carthusians in 1257. It was probably because 
of these associations that the name of Bnfer 
was given to the street which led to it and 
which was formerly called chemin de Vauvert. 

II m’entraina dans la campagne, 
au diable vert (E. About, Le Turco). 

II avait vecu deux ans avec les 
Touareg, sous la tente, au diable 
vauvert (P. Benoit, UAtlantide). 

5. Avoir le diable au corps. To be exceed- 


ingly active, energetic, to be feverishly 
excited, to have the devil in one, (of a 
child) to be a mischieveous young dog, 
a re^lar romp, to be uncontrollable, 
quite xmmanageable, never stiU. 

n fallait positivement avoir le 
diable au corps pour faire du tennis 
k cette heure de la journee et par 
une temperature pareiUe (A. Allais, 
E Affaire Blair eau). 

6. C^est le diable! It’s difficult. It’s the 
very devil. O^est Id (or Voild) le diable, 
There’s the rub, That’s the trouble. 
Le diable, Pest que . . ., The diffi- 
culty is that . . . Qa {oTGe)n’estpas 
le diable, It’s not so very difficult. 
G^est le diable d confesser. It is terribly 
hard to do. It is almost an impossi- 
bility. 

Je crois que la pairie vous irait 
comme un gant (see Appendix sub 
gant). — ^Ah ! croyez-vous ? — Mais, 
voild le diable ! vous ne faites partie 
d’aucune categorie . . . vous n’dtes 
pas encore de I’lnstitut (Augier et 
Sandeau, Le Qendre de M. Poirier). 

Le diable, Pest qu^xhue ann^e 
compte aussi bien pour moi que pour 
vous (Dubut de Laeorest, Belle- 
Maman). 

7. Du diable si . . ., I’ll be blowed (I’m 
jiggered) if . . . — e.g. Du diable si jele 
sais ! Cp. 13. 

8. Du diable or De tons les diahles. Exces- 
sive, extreme, devilish — e.g. Un bruit 
du diable (or de tons les diahles), A heU 
of a noise, the deuce of a racket. 
Alter d une vitesse du diable (or de tous 
les diahles), To scorch like heU. 8e 
donner un mat du diable. To take no 
end of trouble. 

J’avais un trcbc (‘ fear ’) de tous les 
diahles (G. Courteline, Madelon, 
Margot et Gie). 

La premiere fois eHe a eu un 
chagrin de tous les diables (Brieux, 
La petite Amie). 

Mais il y a des chevaux qui ont 
une peur de tous les diables des 
eclairs (Gyp, Une Passionnette). 

9. Faire le diable d quatre, To make (kick 
up) a dreadful (terrible, tremendous) 
row, to play the very deuce, to play all 
sorts of tricks, to play old Harry, to 
be utterly unmanageable, to make a 
hullabaloo — e.g. Ces enfants font le 
diable d quatre quand le pdre est absent. 
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This expression originated at the time of the 
mediaeval miracle plays, when la diablerie 
denoted the racket made by the actors who 
took the parts of the devils ; for la petite 
diablerie there were two devils, for la grande 
diablerie four. 

EUe reprit son hausse-col, sa go- 
dille et sa casaque, fourbit sa ilam- 
berge et fit encore le diable d quatre, 
tant qu’enfin le diable Temporta 
(G. Deschamps, La Vie etles Livres). 

10. Le diable et son train. Endless diffi- 
culties or A very great number of 
diverse things. 

Dq la regrets, mecontentements, 
parfois reproches, le diable et son 
train (C. de Berkeley, Instinct du 
Cceur), 

11. Loger le diable dans sa bourse. To be 
hard up, penniless, in Queer Street. 
Cp. 14. 

This figure of speech goes back in allprobability 
to the time of Louis IX at least, when coins 
were stamped on one side with a cross, which 
served to keep the devil away. Accordingly, 
as soon as the purse was empty, the devil 
could safely take up his abode there. 

12. Quand on parle du diable, on en voit les 
comes. Speak of the devil and you’re 
sure to see his horns. 

“ Tu nous invites, neanmoins, a 
recevoir M. Carbolle . . Le tim- 
bre de I’entr^e coupa la parole au 
p^re. La petite soeur la saisit, 
pour emettre un dicton : “ Quand on 
parle du diable, on en voit les comes ” 
(C. H. Hiesch, Le Oceur de Poupette). 

13. {Que)le diablem’emportesi , . May 
I be blowed if ... I The deuce take 
me if ... ! 

Similar in force to 7. 

14. Tirer le diable par la queue. To be 
always hard up for a living, to lead a 
struggling existence, to struggle for a 
living, to find it hard to make ends 
meet, to be in Queer Street. 

Lit, *to pull the devil by his tail’, wliich 
suggests the picture of a poor man who, in 
his plight, calls upon the devil to help him, 
but who, just before concluding the pact 
whereby be will sell his soul in exchange 
for wealth, hesitates, lets the devil depart 
and then runs after him, pulling him by 
the tail in the hope of coming to some 
arrangement. 

Sans mon g6nie, car j’ai du talent 
comme parfumeur, nous serions de 
petits detaillants, nous tirerions le 
diable par la queue pour joindre les 
deux bouts (Balzac, Cesar Birotteau). 

15. TJn diable, applied to a person. The 
word diable having lost much of its 


original force , it is not surprising that 
it is not always disparaging when 
applied to persons — e.g. un bon diable, 
a man whose quahties on the whole 
outweigh his defects, not a had fel- 
low ; un pauvre diable, a poor devil 
(worth of sympathy) ; un grand 
diable, a tall fellow. 

(B) Inter Diable / or Que diable / The 
dence ! Hang it all ! 

On ne va pas se brouiller, que 
diable/ ajouta-t-il. Errare humanum 
est, quoi 1 (G. Coitrteline, Boubou- 
roche). 

diablement, adv. Deucedly, excessively. 

(iieu,n.m. 1. A Dieu neplaise/ God for- 
bid ! 

Vous ne I’avez pas mise au cour- 
ant ? — A Dieu ne plaise / (E. Es- 

TAiTNi^;, DInfirme aux Mains de 
Lumiere). 

2. Dieu me pardonne / Well, I never I 
Well, upon my word I 

An interjection denoting surprise on the 
part of a person who sees another appear 
unexpectedly, or witnesses a thing for which 
he is quite unprepared. The speaker, as it 
were, feels some hesitation about uttering 
what he is going to say ; he is afraid he may 
he mistaken, he can hardly believe his eyes, 
and in order to protect himself in case he 
is mistaken, he calls upon Heaven to forgive 
him. 

C’est, Dieu me pardonne / Paul 
qui se dispute avec Bijou I (Gyp, 
Bijou). 

Mais qui vient la ? Dieu me par- 
donne, c’est madame Guerin (E. 
Aitgier, Maitre Guerin). 

3. Donner le bon Dieu sans confession d 
quelqvdun — e.g. On lui donnerait le hon 
Dieu sans confession. One would take 
him at his own estimation. 

Le bon Lieu here denotes * communion *, and 
the phrase is said of one who has an innocent 
air. 

Pourquoi la jeune personne d qui 
Von aurait donne le bon Dieu sans 
confession etait-elle accusee d’em- 
poisonnement sans pouvoir prouver 
son innocence ? (E. CopiE, Un 
nouveau Tantale). 

4. Bst-il (or Bst-ce) Dieu possible? Ce 

est pas Dieu possible / Dieu is often 
introduced in familiar speech before 
possible for purposes of stress in excla- 
mations. 

Stands for: Mon Lieu, comment est-il (or 
Mon Lieu, il n’est pas) possible! Popular 
form : C*est-y Lieu possible. 

Btait-ce Dieu possible d’en etre 
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reduit k cette mis^re ? (Zola, 
minal). 

5. Jurer ses grands dieux. To swear by- 
all one’s gods,'? by all one bolds 
sacred, to vow and swear, to afOcrm 
vebemently. 

Le maire et le juge de paix jurerent 
leurs grands dieux que le citoyen 
Baujard n’avait jamais mis les pieds 
a Souilly (A. Theuriet, La GAanoin- 
esse), 

*6. Manger le bon Dieu, To go to com- 
mtinion. 

Et c*est du propre d’aller manger le 
bon JDieu en guignant les bommes 
(Zola, VAssommoir), 

. Mon Dieu / a very mild interjection, 
in no way profane, equivalent to : — 
Heavens I Good gracious ! Bear me ! 
Bless me I 

There is a vast difference between mon Dieu ! 
and nom de Dim / a -violent oath of which a 
still more forcible form is sacr4 nom de Dieu ! 
see nom 2). 

Mon Dieu, si vous saviez combien 
tout cela m'est egal ! (V. Cherbtjlibz, 
Dldee de Jean Titerol), 

dijBcile, adj. Dire difficile, To be particu- 
lar, bard to please, over-dainty, trying. I 
Faire le difficile, to be very particular, 
to turn up one’s nose. 11 n^est pas 
difficile. He is easily pleased. 

See hotter (Gyp). 

*digue-digue, n,f, *1. Eire en diguc’digue, 
{a) To be mad, crazy; (b) {more 
rarely) To be drunk. 

2. Tomher en digue-digue. To have a 
fainting (or epileptic) fit. Un batteur 
de digue-digue, A tramp wbo pretends 
to be seized -with a fit. 

dinde, n.f. Silly woman, goose. 

Lit, ‘ turlcey-hen *. 

dindon, n,m. 1. Silly man, fool, dupe. 
Lit, Hurlrey-cocls: *. 

2. Eire le dindon de la farce. To be tbe 
dupe, the butt, tbe laugbing-stock. 

In the farces or comedies of the Middle Ages 
the appellation of pdres dindons was applied 
to the rdles of dupes or simpletons, by- 
allusion no doubt to the proverbial stupidity 
of turkeys. 

diner, n,m, Un diner prie, A regular 
dinner-party, for wbicb formal invita- 
tions are sent out. 

*dmgo or dingue, adj. inv. Daft, barmy, 
potty, dotty. 

T’lom the Lorraine patois, in which dingot ~ 

* cracked *. 

Pour s^emhHer dans ce bas monde, 


ilfaut ^tre dingo 1 (V. Margtjeritte, 
La Gargonne), 

See abruti (Barbusse). 

*dinguer, vb. intr, Envoyer dinguer, (a) To 
fling (throw) away (with contempt or 
in disgust), to cbuck up. 

(b) To send packing, to tbe devil, to tbe 
deuce. Op. envoyer promener. 

Envoyer dinguer comes from the game of 
spinning-top, and means ht. ‘ to send the top 
spinning along a wall’. The verb dinguer 
is properly a provincialism : in the Vosges 
it denotes ‘to rebound with a ringing 
sound ’ ; in Lorraine, ‘ to ring ‘ to tinkle ’ 
(Saost^ian, Langage parisien, pp. 118, 803, 
387). 

Le forgeron s’etait offert pour lui 
montrer, mais 1’ autre V avail envoy e 
dinguer, en accusant la science de 
maigrir le monde (Zola, U Assam- 
moir). 

dire, vb. tr. 1. A qui le dites-vous (or dis- 
tu) ? Am I not perfectly aware of it ? 
Don’t I know it ? 

Un prison, mon cber monsieur 
Bluette, n’est pas un casino. — A qui 
le dites-vous ? (A. Allais, U Affaire 
JBlaireau), 

Enfin quel metier n’a pas ses 
risques ? — A qui le dites-vous ? . , . 
Mon pauvre mari . . . qui 6tait 
dans une scierie . . . (C. H. Hirsoh, 
“ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur). 

2. Cela ne me dit rien, Tbat bas no effect 
upon me, I bave no desire for it, Tbat 
does not appeal to me. Si cela vous 
dit. If you feel like it { — Si le cceur vous 
en dit ; see cCBUr 10). 

Quand ga me dit de voir un 
camarade, je le vois ; quand ga ne 
me dit pas, cbacun cbez soi (H. 
Lavedan, Le nouveau J eu). 

Nous recommencerons quand ga 
te dira (Maupassant, Bel-Ami), 

3. Cela va sans dire, Tbat goes without 
saying, Tbat is taken for granted. Of 
course. Cp. Cela va de soi, under 
aller 4. 

4. G^est dit I or Voild qui est dit I Agreed ! 
Tbat’s settled ! 

5. C'est tout dire. Need one say more ? 
Tbat teUs a tale — e.g. Est-il riche F — 
II vient de s^offrir deux autos. G'est 
tout dire. Is be rich ? — He bas just 
treated bimself to two cars. ’Nuff 
said, 

6. Ce n^est (or G^est) pas pour dire, I don’t 
like to say it, but . . ., Well, I must 
say . • . — e.g. Ce n^est pas pour dire. 
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rmis muB rCUes pas poll / Excuse my 
saying so, but you’re not very polite ! 

Ben (= Eh hien), c^est pas pmr 
dire, fit la petite, vous avez manque 
faire un beau coup ! (Gyp, Miche). 

Chacun fait a son idee. G^est pas 
pour dire, mais 9a manque d’organi- 
sation (R. DoRGEnfes, Le Cabaret de 
la belle Femme), 

7. (Et) Dire que . . To think that . . . 

The exact English equivalents . . . 

and Songer que . . . are also used — e.g. ‘ iJi, 
docteur, penser que c’est vous la cause de cet 
ahsurde souper I ’ (P. Bottrget, Nouveaux 
Pastels), ^ Et songer gw’ils’dtait cruhabile I ' 
{ibid,). 

Dire que, depuls le matin, mon- 
sieur Homais, ils ont peut-etre fait 
quinze parties et bu huit pots de 
cidre ! (Flaubert, Madame Bovary). 

O’est tout de meme une belle fiUe. 
Et dire gw’il ne s’en etait pas aper9u 
jusque-l^ I (Maupassant, La Mar- 
tine). 

See demander 1 (Daudet). 

8. Dis (or Dites) done / I say I 

9. Jene vous le fais pas dire, You admit 
it yourself. 

10. Jene vous V envois pas dire, I tell you 
that to your face. 

11. Densest rien de le dire or G^est rien de le 
dire. It’s not the word for it ! Not 
’arf ! 

Ah ! mon pauvre ami ! . . . ce 
que le r^gisseur de votre p^re est 
embitant, c^est rien de le dire! (Gyp, 
Miche). 

See crevant 1 (Aicard). 

12. Comme dit V autre : see autre 2. 

13. Gomme qui dirait. So to speak, as it 

were, a sort of — e.g. G^est comme qui 
dirait un fou. He is more or less mad. 
Lit. * as if one should say Qui here has 
the value of the Latin as frequently 

in Old French, This use of qui is also 
retained in the old proverb Tout vient d point 
qui sail attendre (Everything comes to the man 
who waits), which is sometimes modernized 
into Tout vient d point d ^i sail attendre by 
writers who fail to see a survival of the old 
language in this use of qui. 

Une cousine a elle, qui est re- 
ligieuse k Lyon, I’a decidee k la re- 
joindre. EUe sera, 1^-bas, soeur con- 
verse, comme qui dirait servante (E. 
CoppiE, Bonheur manque). 

14. 11 ne croyait pas si bien dire, He did 
not know he was right to that extent. 
He did not know he had hit the mark. 

Eh ! serais-tu d6|^ COUoh4 ? ^ cette 


heure-ci ? cria le professeur en riant. 
— 11 ne croyait pas si hien dire, 
Sebastien se leva . . . (A. Capus, 
Bobinson). 

llrCy apasddire, There’s no denying 
that. It’s no use objecting or denying. 
You can’t get away from that. There’s 
no gainsaying that. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Elliptical for : II n*y a pas d dire, cela est ainsi. 
In popular speech the shortened form II n*y 
a pas or Y a pas is often used. 

C’est gentil chez moi, il n*y a pas d 
dire (H. Laved an, Le nouveau J eu). 

T a pas d dire . . . pour une belle 
langue, c’est une belle langue . . . 
(Gyp, Les Broussards). 

11 rCy a pas d dire, ces messieurs 
pretres sont joliment forts (F. 
CoppEE, Le Tableau d*£gUse). 

See hranche 1 (Gyp), lanc6 2 
(Capus), retourner 1 (Hirsch). 

16. Je ne dis pas, I don’t say that, I 
won’t commit myself. 

Au lieu de r6pondre simplement 
qu’il ne partait pas du tout, qu’il 
n’avait jamais eu I’intention de 
partir, le pauvre Tartarin — ^la pre- 
miere fois qu’on lui parla de ce 
voyage — fit d’un petit air evasif : 
“ He ! . . . he ! . . . peut-etre . . . 
je ne dis pas!"' (A. Daudet, Tar- 
tarin de Tarascon). 

17. Jene vous (or te) dis que Qa (or cela). 
You mark my words, I can tell you. 
Take my word for it. 

May also have the force of * I cannot tell 
you any more, but it is a fact *. 

Joseph est prevenu, il nous pre- 
pare des regalades . . . je ne te dis 
que qa ! (H. Lavedan, Nocturnes). 

C’est un type, mon vieux, un 
type qui vous forme, je ne te dis 
que cela (M. Arland, Les Ames en 
Peine). 

See besogne (Margueritte), chipie 2 
(Margueritte). 

18. On m^en a dit sur lui, I’ve heard some 
fine tales about him (ironical). 

On m*en a dit sur lui ,. . qui ne 
me porterait pas a le frequenter 
(C. H. Hirsoh, “ Petit Louis, 
Booieur). 

19. Quand je vous le disais I or Je vous le 
disais hien I or Je vous Vavais bien dit / 
I told you so ! Didn’t I teU you so ? 
What did I teU you ? 

Quand je vous disais de vous 
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mefier des Algeriennes ! (A. Daudet, 
Tartarin de Tarascon). 

20. Qu^est-ce d dire? What do yon mean 
by that ? What is the meaning of 
this ? 

*21. QuHl dit. So he says or Says he. 

Popular atbreyiation in the first case for d ce 
quHl dit, ‘according to him’, and in the 
second popular substitution for dit-il, 

II s’agit qn’il fasse de la boxe, 
I'ernande ! — QuHl dit, maman ! . . . 
Avant qn’il ouvre le bee, tu lui 
donnes raison, d’abord ! (0. H. 
HmscK, “ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur), 

22. Se le tenir pour dit, To bear in mind 
that there is nothing more to be said — 
e.g. Tenez-vous-le pour dit ! Don’t let 
me have to tell yon again I Je me le 
suis tenu pour dit, I took it for granted. 
QuHl se le tienne pour dit J Let him 
consider that as settled. Let him con- 
sider himself as warned. Let him be- 
have himself. 

An besoin, je saurais apprivoi- 
ser nn homme, Ini repondis-je. — Le 
baron se le tint pour dit II baisa la 
main de Mme de Li4vitz et se retira 
(V. Cheebuliez, UAventure de 
Ladislas BolsJci). 

Ce manage se fera, tenez-vous-le 
pour dit (id., Miss Bovel). 

23. Tout rCest pas dit, The last word has 
not been said in the matter. The case 
will come np again, We have not heard 
the last of it yet. 

24. Vo%is m^en direz tant ! This expres- 
sion, which is often used ironically, re- 
sembles the Enghsh ‘ Really ! ’ in its 
various shades of meaning. It ex- 
presses astonishment, sometimes min- 
gled with doubt, and may be rendered 
by : — That alters the case 1 Now I 
understand, why did you not say so at 
first ? Now you’re talking ! There’s 
no going against such a reason as that ! 
You don’t say so ! 

J’ai montre son ordonnance a 
madame Langlois. — La concierge ? 
— EUe a et6 garde-malade. — Tu rrCen 
diras tant ! (Brietjx, Les Hannetons). 

Un verre de hmonade ? — ^Non, 
merci. — ^Un petit verre de rhnm ? — 
Vous m?en direz tant! (H. Dijvbr- 
KOis, Edgar). 

Evidemmente’etait^prevoir. . . . 
EUe s’appeUe Simone, ^ propos . . . 
— ^Alcala, tr^s gravement, sourit : — 


Vous m'en direz tant! (C. Eabeebe, 
Quatorze Histoires de JSoldats). 

25. Laissezdire, Let people say what they 
like. 

*disque, n.m. Siffler au disque. To solicit 
a thing (in vain), to have to whistle for 
a thing. 

In reference to the disque, ' signal on rail- 
ways ; 8%-ffler au disque means ht. ‘ to whistle 
in order to find out if the line is clear ’. 

Rien a faire de cette femme-la. 
Bai siffie au disque assez longtemps. 
Pas meehe (‘ Nothing doing ’). La 
voie est barree. — ^Pardien ! vous. 
Axel, nous savons votre fagon de 
siffler an disque, dit Christian, quand 
il eut compris cette expression pas- 
see de I’argot des m6caniciens dans 
celui de la haute gomme (‘ dandies ’) 
(A. Datjdet, Les Rois en Exil). 

divette, n.f. Woman who sings in an 
operette or at a cafe-concert. 

Diminutive of diva,'' ‘ famous singer prima 
donna. 

dix, adj. Je vous le donne en dix : see 
donner (A) 7. 

dix-huit, n.m. Se mettre sur son dix-huit. 
To put on one’s best clothes, to dress 
(tog) up. Cp. se mettre sur son 
trente-et«un. 

There is probably no special reference in this 
use of dix-huit, which in this case merely 
implies a great number of things (cp. trente- 
et-un, trente-six). Some, however, see in it 
the result of a play on words ; a dix-huit is a 
somewhat worn garment which has been 
turned inside out and is therefore deux fois 
neuf (‘ twice new ’), just as dix-huit is deux 
fois neuf (‘twice nine’) (Robert, Phras6- 
ologie, p. 251). 

dodo, n.m. 1. Sleep, by-by. Faire dodo. 
To sleep. 

2. Bed. Alter au dodo. To go to bed, to 
go to by-by. 

The word belongs to children’s speech ; cp. 
the lullaby : Dodo, V enfant, do! (‘ Hush-a- 
by, baby 1 ’). L’ enfant dormira bientdt. Dodo, 
dodinette I Dodo, dodino ! 

Tu resteras tranquiUement k m’at- 
tendre dans le dodo (Maupassant, 
Une Soiree). 

doigt, n.m. 1. A deux doigts de . . ., 
Within an inch of . . . — e.g. A deux 
doigts de la mort, Within an ao© of 
death, at death’s door. 

II s’etait trouv6 jadis k deux 
doigts de sa perte (A. Eranoe, Le 
Mannequin B Osier). 

2. Au doigt et d Vceil — e.g. Obeir d quel- 
qu'un au doigt et d Voeil, To he at 
somebody’s heck and call. Similarly 
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Mener quelqu^un au doigt et d Voeil, To 
rule one witli a rod of iron. 

From the old phrase d Vceil et au doigt, i.e. 
‘ by sight and touch 

Quant k ces braves gar9ons que 
j’ai amenes ici, ils m'obeiront au 
doigt et d Vceil . . . je reponds d’eux 
comme de moi (A. Theuriet, La 
Ghanomesse). 

3. Bonner sur les doigts d gudgvVun — e.g. 
J e lui ai donne sur les doigts, I rapped 
Ms knuckles for Mm (lit, d^ndfig,). On 
lui a donne sur les doigts. He was given 
a rap on the knucMes, He was severely 
reproved. Similarly A voir (Recevoir) sur 
les doigts. To be punished, to receive a 
rap on the knucHes. 

4. Faire toucher quelque chose du doigt — 
e.g. On le lui a fait toucher du doigt. He 
was shown Ms mistake. 

5. Faire un doigt de cour d une femme. To 
court a woman a little — e.g. II lui a 
fait un doigt de cour. He had a little 
flirtation with her. Cp. 11. 

Je te prie d’etre aimable aveo eUe, 
de lui faire un doigt de cour (Bbietjx, 
La Petite Amie), 

6. Fourrer le doigt partout — e.g. II faut 
qu’il fourre le doigt partout. He must 
have a finger in everyone’s pie. He 
pokes his nose into everything. 

A more familiar variant is Fourrer le nez 
‘partout ; see nez 9. 

7. Mettre le doigt dessus. To put one’s 
finger on the spot (fig.)— e.g, n a mis 
le doigt dessus. He has guessed aright. 
He has hit it, hit the (right) nail 
on the head, He has touched the 
spot. 

8. Mon petit doigt me Va dit, A little bird 
told me (so). 

In reference to the custom of jokinglyfmakmg 
pretence of listening to one’s little finger. 

Inutile de vous defendre I Mon 
petit doigt m'a tout conte (H. Bebb- 
STEIN, Le Bitour), 

9. Be mettre (or 8e fourrer) le doigt dans 
Vceil (jusqu'au coude), To be grossly 
mistaken, to labour under a delusion, 
to be quite out. 

Je suis sur que vous croyez k cette 
prediction absurde . . . et qu’elle 
vous inqui^te , — Vous vous fourrez 
le doigt dans Vceil, D’abord, je 
n’y crois pas. . . . Ensuite, quand 
m^me j’y croirais, 9a ne m’in- 
qui^terait pas (Gyp, La Qinguette), 

See gOTirer 2 (Buvernois). 


10. S^en mordre les doigts. To repent what 
one has done, to rue bitterly. 

11. Tin doigt de — e.g. Un doigt de vin, a 
tootMul of wine. See 5. 

Lit. " a finger-breadth ’. Used to denote an 
undetermined quantity, which may be big 
or small, according to the circumstances — 
e.g. Un doigt de rouge sur les ioues may imply 
a thick coat of rouge on the cheeks. 
*domino, n.m, *1. Tooth. Le jeu de 
dominos. Teeth, ‘ ivories ’. Jouer des 
dominos, To eat. 

Lit. ‘ domino *. Cp. the English slang 
* domino-box * for mouth. 

*2. Bone, in the expression Boite d dominos. 
Coffin, ‘ cold-meat box ’. 

done, conj. The following uses of done 
(lit. ‘ then % * therefore ‘ consequent- 
ly ‘bo*), wMch often have no exact 
equivalent in English, should be care- 
fully noted : — 

1. Bone serves to show that an exclama- 

tion is brought about by attendant cir- 
cumstances — cp., for example, Qu*il 
est ignorant / and Qu*il est done ignor- 
ant/ 

Qu’il doit dtre beau en uniforme. 
— Que tu es done enfant pour ton 
age ! (E. Augieb, Maitre Guirin). 

2. Similarly, with an imperative, done 
serves to show that the injunction is 
provoked by attendant circumstances, 
and in this case the addition of done 
also serves to impart urgency to the 
command — cp., for example, Venez / 
and Venez done / Bo come ! Faites 
done attention / Bo look where you’re 
going I 

Votre p6re a eu conflance en 
moi . . . il m’a d^voile sa position, 
il m’a dit . . . — ^Achevez, achevez 
done I (Balzac, Mercadet). 

3. Bone is sometimes added, ironically, to 
an imperative, to imply that the con- 
trary is meant. 

L’air doux, reserve, timide m§me, 
fiez-vous done aux jeunes fiUes ! (H. 
Malot, La belle madame Bonis). 

4. Added to a question, done marks im- 
patience — e.g. Que disait done Id le 
petit ? What was the youngster talking 
about ? Oil est done Pierre ? Where- 
ever is Peter ? Qu*avez-vous done 9 
Why, what’s the matter ? 

6. Bone may also be introduced in a reply 
to indicate impatience, annoyance, 
surprise, or incredulity. In this case 
it always comes at the end of the 
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piirase, and has the force of ‘natur- 
ally ‘ of course ‘ why I * 

Oh allons-nous ? — la musique, 
done / voir mes amis (H. Bazik, De 
toute son Ame). 

Et puis, voilh que tout d’un coup 
. . . arrive M. Bohert. — Qui 9a, M. 
Robert ? — ^Robert Hargand, done / 
(O. MiEBEATr, Les mauvais Bergers). 

6. Einally, done, becoming more and more 
colourless, may be added to a word as 
a kind of support in order to complete 
the thought of the speaker or that of 
the person he is addressing. In this 
case its force is similar to that of ga in 
qui ga ? pourquoi ga ? See 9 a 2, 

Pour le moment, aliens souper, tu 
dois avoir faim ? . . . Et sommeil, 
deme / (H. Malot, La belle Madame 
Donis). 

Ah, non! . . . unem5e'M5e(‘ bore’), 
ellel , . . et son Gozlin de mari, 
done / (Gyp, Joies d^ Amour). 

dondon, n.f. Stout woman ; usually in 
the phrase une grosse {ot forte) dondon, 
a big fat wench. 

Les soldats regardaient sortie les 
fiUes, de fortes dondons aux corsages 
voyants (R. DoRGEiiis, Les Croix de 
JBois). 

donner. (A) vb. tr. *1. To give away, 
blow the gaS on. Op. vendre. 

Si jamais tu me donnes, tu seras 
tue (J. H. Rosky", Marthe). 

2. Oela (me) donne d penser, That arouses 
my (one’s) suspicions. 

3. C’est d vous d (or de) donner, It is your 
turn to deal (the eards). See 6tre 2. 

4. O^est donni. It’s simply giving it away. 
It’s dirt-cheap. 

J’espfere que vous f erez payer cher 
pour voir 9a ? — Cinquante francs les 
places assises. — G^est donne I (Gyp, 
Le Baron Sinai), 

5. JDonnant donnant. Give and take, 

Pair’s fair. Nothing for nothing. 

See hiais (Richepm). 

6. Quel dge lui donnez-vous ? How old do 
you take him (her) to be ? On ne lui 
donnerait pas trente ans, You would 
not take him (her) for thirty. Mile se 
donne vingt ans, on lui en donnerait 
davantage. She says she is twenty, but 
one would take her for more. 

On pouvait lui donner environ 
trente-cinq ans ; aussi nous le re- 


gardions comme im vieiUard (P. 
Merimee, Le Coup de Pistolet), 

7. Je vous le donne en cent (or dix or mille), 
I give you a hundred (ten, a thou- 
sand) guesses. It is a hundred (ten, a 
thousand) to one against your guessing 
it, I bet you’ll never guess. 

Elliptical for Je vous le donne d deviner C to 
guess *) en cent, etc., fois. 

Qui done la voit ? Et qui voit- 
eUe ? Je vous le donne en cent (R. 
Boylesve, Les nouvelles Legons 
d’Amour). 

8. S^en donner. To give oneself to, to go 
in for, to have one’s fill of, to have a 
good time — e.g. J’ui passe une semaine 
au bord de la mer et je rrJen suis donne, 
I spent a week at the sea-side and I 
had a jolly good time, I thoroughly 
enjoyed myself. 

Elliptical for se donner du plaisir or du hon 
temps. The phrase implies excitement 
or activity. Cp. s'en donner d cceur yoie 
(sub cceur 1) and 8*en payer (sub payer 4). 

(B) vb. intr. 1. (Of troops) To charge, 
attack — e.g. Le regiment a donn6. The 
regiment has attacked, engaged. La 
garde avait donne avec vigueur, The 
Guards had attacked vigorously. 
Elliptical for donner Vassaut. 

Berrifere elle, I’artiLlerie des forts 
entamait la canonnade. Sur tout 
I’horizon en avant, le tonnerre se 
repercuta. Cette fois, on allait 
donner (P. et V. Margueritte, Les 
Trongons du Glaive). 

2. Donner dans, (a) (of persons) To go in 

for, to give oneself up to, to believe in, 
to be partial to, fond of — e.g. II donna 
dans le luxe. He gave himself up 
to luxury ; (6) To fall into — e.g. 

donner dans le pilge, to fall into the 
trap. 

(a) J’ai peur que vous ne voyiez 
depuis quelque temps mauvaise 
compagnie, et que vous ne donniez 
dans la frequentation des bourgeois, 
pour m’accuser de pareilles choses 
(T. Gautier, Jean et Jeannette). 

3. Donner, (of the sun) To shine — e.g. Le 
soleil donne de ce c6te, The sun falls on 
this side. Le soleil lui donne dans les 
yeux. The sun is shining in his eyes. 
Le soleil donnait en plein sur ma tite. 
The sun was shining hot right above 
my head. 

Elliptical for donner sa lumUre. 

C’etait un petit carr6 de terre 
grand comme un mouchoir et en- 
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toTire de maisons, si hautes, que Ze 
soleil y donnait seuleinent pendant 
deux on trois heures par jour (Mau- 
passant, Les Dimanches d'‘un Bour- 
geois de Paris). 

4. Dormer sur, (a) (of a window ; elliptical 
for dormer vue or jour sur) To look out 
on to, to overlook — e.g. Cette fenUre 
donne sur la rue; (b) (of a door; 
elliptical for dormer acces sur) To open 
on to — e.g. Cette porte donne sur le 
vestibule ; (c) (of a ship) To strike on 
— e.g. Le navire a donne sur un recif. 
The ship struck on a reef. 

Cette fenitre donnait sur les jardins 
d’un vaste hotel du voisinage (T. 
Gatjtiee, J ean et J eannette). 

dormir, vb. intr. 1. A dormir debout — e.g. 
Des contes (or Mstoires) d dormir debout. 
Long, tedious, nonsensical stories, old 
wives’ tales. II rCy a pas un mot de 
vrai : Pest un conte d dormir debout. 
There’s not a word of truth in it : it’s 
a cock-and-bull story. 

Lit. tales so nonsensical that one could fall 
asleep standing by listening to them. 

II acceptait pour argent comptant 
les Mstoires d dormir debout que les 
militaires lui contaient (G. Courte- 
UNE, Les Oaietes de VEscadron). 

See autre 1 (Farrere). 

2. Qui dort dine, Sleeping is as good as 
eating. Sleep is as good as a dinner. 

dos, n.m. 1. Avoir bon dos — e.g. II a bon 
dos, He has a broad back (fig.). His 
back is broad enough to stand a good 
deal. 

Les magistrats ne purent rien 
d6oouvrir et ils abandonnerent 
I’instruction, definitivement. . . . 
Leur opinion 6tait que le coup avait 
ete ex6cut6 par d’experts cam- 
brioleurs de Paris . . . Paris a bon 
dos (O. Mirbeatj, Le Journal d^une 
Femme de Ghambre). 

2. Donner (or Faire) froid dans le dos d 
quelqu*un. To send cold shivers down 
a person’s back. 

Mile me donnait froid dans le dos 
quand elle s’amusait k faire tour- 
ner ses bagues devenues trop larges 
pourses doigts amaigris (F. CoppIje, 
Bonnes Fortunes). 

3. En avoir plein le dos. To be sick and 

tired of, to be fed up with (a person or 
thing) — e.g. ai plein le dos. I’m 

fed up (with it). 


This stands for the less familiar Avoir (or 
Porter) quelqu’un (quelque chose) sur son dos. 

Entre nous, je crois qu’iZs ont de 
la guerre plein le dos et qu’ils ren- 
treront bientot chez eux (A. Thexj- 
RiET, La Chanoinesse). 

La vie est une froide plaisanterie, 
trop froide et pas assez plaisante. 
J^en ai, quant a moi, plein le dos 
(Flaubert, Correspondance). 

4. Faire le gros dos. To show joy at being 
cajoled or flattered. 

Lit. of a cat, * to arch its back *. 

Et les quatr© temoins donn^r- 
ent des tapes sur les epaules du zin- 
gueur qui faisait le gros dos (Zola, 
U Assommoir). 

5. Mettre gudque chose sur le dos d quel- 
qu^un, To cast the blame or responsi- 
bility upon somebody — e.g. II m^a mis 
cela sur le dos. He threw the blame on 
me. 

6. avoir rien d se mettre sur le dos, To 
have nothing to wear, to put on. 

Elle declara avec impatience ; — 
Que veux-tu que je me mette sur le 
dos pour aUer la ? — II n’y avait pas 
songe ; il balbutia : — ^Mais la robe 
avec laquelle tu vas au th4tee 
(Maupassant, La Parure). 

1. Ne pas y alter avec le dos de la cuiller, 

(a) To go it strong, to go at it hammer 
and tongs, not to do things by halves; 

(b) To flatter unduly, to lay it on thick. 
Lit. ‘ not to go at it with the back of the spoon ' . 
Cp. ne pas y aller de main morte, sub main 12. 

Ah ! elle rCy alia pas avec le dos de 
la cuiller ; elle le mit tout nu sur le 
tapis, son cceur (G. Coubtbline, 
Boubouroche). 

8. Scier le dos d quelqu’un. To importune, 
bore, plague, annoy a person — e.g. II 
me scie le dos. He bores me to death. 
Ne me sciez pas le dos I Don’t bother 
me ! 

Like a burden which is heavy and troublesome 
to carry, and which, as a result of the move- 
ments of the body, works up and down the 
back in the manner of a saw. 

II n’y a que vous que je regret- 
terai; les autres me scient le dos 
(Balzao, Le Medecin de Campagne). 

Je viens d’avaler tout I’ocheux 
Joseph de Maistre. Nous a-t-on 
assez scii le dos avec ce monsieur-la ? 
(Flaubert, Correspondance). 

9. 8e mettre quelqu^un d dos, To make an 
enemy of a person — e.g. Voits vous le 
mettrez d dos. You wiU set him against 

L 
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you. II ae met tout le monde d dos. He 
turns everybody against bim. 

By allusion to the military phrase avoir 
V&nnemi d dos, ‘ to have the enemy ready to 
attack from behind ' ; or possibly in reference 
to the fact that people who have fallen out 
turn their backs on each other. 

serait trop bete, de nous mettre 
GiboUe d dos, pour une bonne femme 
(C. H. HmscH, Fetit"" Louis, 
Boxeur). 

*10. Un dos-vert or Un dos or Un dos-fin. 
Pimp, bully, ponce. 

U7i dos-vert, often abbreviated into dos, is 
synonymous with maquereau ht. 

‘mackerel’, a fish with a very dark blue- 
green haclc. Bor dos-fin, cp. dauphin. 

II essaya de rire : — “ AHons, ne 
faia pas ta poire ” (‘ Don’t put on 
airs ’). EUe lui toxirna les talons en 
declarant : — Je ne frequente pas les 
dos verts (Maupassant, Bel-Ami), 
*daublard or double, n.m, *1. Sergeant- 
major. 

Probably by allusion to the sergeant-major’s 
double stripe. 

*2. Be-enlisted soldier. 

War-time military slang, 
doubid, adj. Tin . . . double d^un . . . — 
e.g. Un savant double Wun artiste, A 
scholar and an artist at the same time, 
in one. 

Lit. 'lined with* — e.g. un manteau doutU de 
fourrure, * a fur-lined cloak ’. 

Le veritable emissaire, disait-il, 
est un lion double d^un renard (V. 
Chekbumez, BAventure de Ladislas 
BolsM). 

doublure, n.f. 1. {Theatrical) Under- 
study. 

Lit. ‘linmg *. Cp. doubler un rdle, * to imder- 
study a part 

2. Les doublures se touchent. To be stony- 
broke. 

Lit. ‘ the linings (of one’s pocket) meet ’. 
douce, odj. (fern, of doux). *1. A la douce 
— e.g. Comment ga va ? — Qa va tout d 
la douce. How goes it ? — So-so. 

*2. En douce or En douce poilpoil, Quietly, 
cautiously, furtively, on the Q.T. — 
e.g. Vas-y en douce 1 Easy does it ! 
Gallons en douce! Let us hop it 
quietly ! 

A familiar form of en douceur, ‘gently*, 

‘ calmly 

Aprds, les fauteuils du salon, qui 
etaient en acajou, y ont passe en 
douce (H. Baebusse, Le Feu). 

See gazer 1 (Carco). 

3. 8e la couler douce ; see couler 2. 


doucement or doueettement, adv. Moder- 
ately well, only so-so — e.g. Les 
ajfaires vont doucement. Business is 
only so-so. Comment va le malade ? — 
Bien doucement. How is the patient ? 
— Only so-so. 

douceur, n.f. 1. Des douceurs. Sweet 
things, dainties — e.g. Les enfants aim- 
ent les douceurs. Children are fond of 
sweet things. 

II possedait maintenant une petite 
epargne, pouvait accorder quelques 
douceurs k sa chdre vieiUe femme de 
m^re (P. Coppee, Les Fiances de 
Noel). 

2. Gonter (or Dire) des douceurs d une 
femme, To whisper sweet nothings to 
a woman, to spin a woman the yarn (in 
order to gain her graces). 

*douilIe, n.f. *1. Money. 

*2. Les douilles. Hair. 

Both meanings of the word (which » ht. 
‘soft*, ‘delicate’) have passed from old 
jargon into popular speech, 
douloureuse, n.f. 1. Reckoning or bill to 
pay in a restaurant. 

2. Reckoning generally. 

This word, recallmg the pain and sorrow, 
when comes the dreaded quart d'heure de 
Rabelais, owes its popularity to a play by 
Maurice Donnay (La JDouioureuse, 1897), of 
which B. Sarcey wrote : “ Et la Douloureuse ? 
Pourquoi ce titre ? La douloureuse, c’est 
I’addition qu’ilfaut qu’on paye au restaurant. 
Eh bien, dans la vie, il faut de mSme qu’ou 
paye toutes les fautes que Ton a commises, 
tousles plaisirsillicites que Ton a gofit^s.” 
doyen, n.m. Le doyen {d!dge). The oldest 
or senior member. Je suis voire doyen, 
I am older than you. G^est noire 
doyenne. She is the oldest of us. 
drag6e,w./. *1. Bullet. 

In irony ; lit. ‘ sugar- almoud ’. Cp. prune, 
pruneau. 

2. Tenir la dragie haute d quelqu^un. To 
make a person wait a long time for 
what he desires or To make a person 
pay dearly for what he wants — e.g. 
Vous lui tenez la dragee haute. Yon are 
keeping him a long time in suspense or 
You are making him pay a high price. 
Tenez-lui la dragee haute! Make bim 
wait for it or Ask him a big price. 
This may be an allusion to tenir la dragie 
haute d un cMen, lit. ‘ to hold a sugar-almond 
on high to a dog*; to force the dog to 
jum;)^ in order to seize it. The phrase is used 
particularly of a woman who keeps a man 
^dangling on a string*.^ 

Je pourrais te citer de nombreux 
exemples de femmes qui en tenant la 
dragee haute d leurs amants ont 



reussi a se faire epouser (V. Chee- 
BTJLiBZ, Miss Eovd). 

La comedieime s’etait dit qu’au 
Hen de satisfaire betement tm 
caprice, il y avait plus gros a gagner 
en tenant la dragee haute d Jean 
Tremereuc et en le reudant serieuse- 
ment amoureux (A. Thetjeiet, 
MariC’Ange). 

drap,? 2 ,.m. Etre (Se mettre) dans de beaux 
draps (ironical), To be (To get) in a 
jfine (regular, nice, pretty) picMe (mess, 
fix) — e.g. M e voild dans de beaux draps / 
I’m in a fine (pretty) mess (pickle) ! 
Here’s a pretty go ! Mettre queVpdun 
dans de beaux draps. To place some one 
in a very awkward situation, in a fine 
mess, etc. 

Sometimes joUs is substituted for beaux, or 
less frequently the non-ironical adjectives 
mauvais, sales, vilains. 

Hemerciez ce brave Haujard, sans 
lequel nous serious dans de beaux 
draps (A. Thetjeiet, La Ghanoin- 
esse). 

AH ! vous nous mettez dans de jolts 
draps et vous mdme vous pouvez 
vous attendre a dtre poursuivi pour 
abus de confiance (C. Vautel, Mon 
Cure chez les Pauvres). 
dxapeau, n,m. 1. Etre sous les drapeaux. 
To be (To serve) in the army (or 
navy). 

*2. Planter un drapeau, To run up debts in 
a place (especially at a marcJiand de vin) 
and not to show oneself again, 
droguer, vb. intr. To wait a long time, to 
grow tired waiting for a person. Faire 
(or Laisser) droguer quebpLun, To keep 
some one waiting — e.g. II rrCa fait 
droguer une heure. He kept me kicking 
my Heels for an hour. 

From the game of drogue, a card-game played 
in the barracks and also among sailors, in 
which the loser has to wear on his nose a 
little wooden clip not to be removed until he 
wins a game ; during this time he is said 
to droguer, (SatnEax, Langage parisien, 
p. 390). 

Aussi pourquoi Vavait-on laisse 
droguer sux la rout© de Saint- 
Denis ? (Zola, V Assommoir). 
droit, n,m. 1. A qui de droit — e.g. Re- 
mettez ceci d qui de droit. Give this to 
the proper person, to the person whom 
it may concern. 

L’affaire sera d4noncee d qui de 
droit (J. Riohepih, Flamboche). 


The abbreviated form qui de droit is also 
used with the same meaning as a 
direct object to a verb. 

Cela suffit, Monsieur. Si vous ne 
vous remettez pas imm^diatement 
au travail, j’aviserai qui de droit (M. 
Aelahd, Les Ames en Peine), 

2. Faire son droit. To study the law, to 
be a law student, to be reading for 
the bar. 

Dumanet, proper name, Hickname for an 
artless, gullible soldier. 

The name appears for the first time in La 
Cocarde tricolore (1831), a vaudeville by the 
brothers Cogniard, in which 'Dumanet, a 
young soldier, is made to believe the most 
improbable yarns. 

dur, adj. 1. Goucher sur la dure. To 
sleep (or He) on bare boards, on the 
bare ground. 

Elliptical for sur une coucM dure, 

Qu^irais4u faire dans cette galere ? 
Es4u seulement de force d te priver 
de quoi que ce soit, a coucher sur la 
dure‘t (V. Cheebtjliez, VAventure 
de Ladislas Bolski), 

2. En voir de dures. To suffer many hard- 
ships, to have a bad time — e.g. Nous en 
avons vu de dures. We have had a 
rough time of it. En faire voir de 
dures d quelqu^un. To give somebody 
a bad time — e.g. J e lui en ferai voir 
de dures. I’ll give him beans, I’ll put 
him through it. Similarly En dire (or 
servir) de dures d quelqiCun, To give 
somebody the rough side of one’s 
tongue. 

Some feminine noun, like choses, aveniures, 
ipreums, etc., is understood. 

Nous en avons vu de dures, 
n’est-ce pas, d’Avol? (P. et V. 
Maegtjbeitte, Les Trongons du 
Glaive). 

See paf (Bernstein). 

*3. Ne pas itre dur, (a) To be a good-tem- 
pered chap, easy to get on with, not 
hard to please ; (6) (in irony) To be 
cheeky, to want a lot — e.g. Lui prUer 
cent francs ? II n'est pas dur I Lend 
him a hundred francs ? What cheek ! 
or He doesn’t want much ! 

*4. Tin dur d cuire, A hardened, strong, 
determined man, a tough ’xm. 

Lit. ‘hard to cook*. 

On pretend meme que ce sont de 
bons miHtaires, des “ dur d cuire ” 
et de gais compagnons (M. Haeey, 
La divine Chanson). 
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ean, n. f, 1. AUer a vau Veau — e.g. Tout 
va a van Veau, All is going to rack and 
ruin, to the dogs. 

Lit. * with the current*, * down the stream*. 

2. Aller aux mux. To go to a watering- 
place, to a spa. Similarly Prendre les 
eaux, To drink the waters. 

3. G^esf porter de Veau d la mer (or d la 
riviere). It is carrying coals to New- 
castle, 

4. Croyez cela et buvez de Vmu, Swallow 
that if you can ; You will be a fool if 
you swallow aU that ; Do not believe 
that, I know it is not true ; Surely you 
are not simple enough to believe that ! 
This expression, used to deride credulous 
persons, implies that the fact or story is 
like something which sticks in the throat 
and needs ^ deal of water to wash it do%vn. 

5. D’ici Id, il passera (or coulera) bien de 
Veau sous le(s) pont{s), It will be a long 
time before that happens. 

*6. Eire tout en eau (for the more usual Ure 
{tout) en nage). To be bathed in per- 
spiration, to be dripping with sweat. 

Tate pour voir, Titine, dit-eUe, 
et eUe porta a son front la main 
de Mile Titine. Celle-ci temoigna : 
0*est vrai, qpVelle est en eau 1 (C. H. 
Hmsoir, Le Tigre et Coquelicot). 

7. II rVest pire eau que Veau qui dort, Still 
waters run deep. 

8. Les mux sont basses chez nous. We are 
hard up, in low water, on the rocks, 
short of cash. Cp. fonds 2. 

9. Mettre de Veau dans son vin, To modify 
one’s tone, to lower one’s pretensions, 
to come down a peg. 

Lxt. * to dilute one’s wine with water *. 

Je le trouve un peu change, ton 
p^re, depuis quelque temps. — ^11 
vieillit, n’est-ce pas ? — Je ne veux 
pas dire 9a. J1 est moins d crin, 
voila tout. Ah ! il a mis de Veau 
dans son vin . . . (H. Bataille, 
Maman Golihri). 

10. Eager entre deux eaux, To run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds, to 
be a trimmer. 

11. S'^en aller (or Finir or Tourner) en mu 
de boudin, To collapse utterly, to come 
to nought, to fizzle out, to end in 
smoke. 

Said of an aflfair or enterprise which fails 
although it seemed to have everything in its 
favour. Possibly suggested by the fact that 
the water, produced when the blood in a 


houdin or black-pudding is decomposed, is 
thrown away as worthless. 

12. Tomber dans Vmu, To faU flat {fig ^) — 
e.g. G'^est tombe dans Veau, It was 
not a success. Uaffaire est tombee dans 
Vmu, The project has fallen through. 

dberluer, vb. tr. To astound — e.g. Eire tout 
eberlue. To be struck all of a heap, to 
he dumbfounded, flabbergasted. 

A provincialism (Normandy), meaning ‘to 
dazzle ‘ to give the berlue * (q.v.). 

6bouriffant, adj. Amazing, extraordinary, 
incredible — e.g. un succis ebouriffant, 
une nouvelle ebouriffante. 

L’ enterprise est tentante. . . . 
Hardie, ibouriffante . . . mais ten- 
tante. . . . Seulement ... les con- 
sequences ? (H. Bernstein, Sam- 
son). 

6bouriffer, vb. tr. To amaze, astound, 
flabbergast — e.g. Cette nouvelle Va 
ebourijfe. The news struck him all of a 
heap. 

Lit. ‘ to ruffle (hair) *. 

6chalas, n.m. 1. Very taU, thin person — 
e.g. G^est un veritable echalas. He is a 
regular telegraph-pole. 

2. Des iohalas. Thin legs, ‘ spindle-shanks 
Lit. ‘pole*, ‘stake* (for supporting vines or 
hops). 

dchapp6, n.m. Un echappe de Gharenton, 
A crazy fellow ; see Charenton. 

6charpiller, ^;6. Sefaireecharpiller, To 
get a terrible thrashing, to get knocked 
into a cocked hat. 

From icharper, ‘ to cut and slash * to cut to 
pieces *. 

6 chasses, n.f. pi. Thin legs, ‘ spindle- 
shanks ’. 

Lit. ‘stilts*. 

echelle, n.f. 1. Apr is lui ilfaut (or il n^y 
a plus qu’d) tirer V echelle. One cannot 
do {or No one could have done) better 
than he does {or has done), He beats 
the record, takes the cake. No one can 
come up to him in that. Apriscela{oT 
Qa) ilfaut tirer V echelle, Nothing could 
have been done better, That cannot be 
improved upon. That takes the cake 
(the biscuit). That puts the tin hat on 
it. 

JAt. ‘after him {or that) one must take 
away the ladder *. Possibly a reference to 
the practice that when there were several 
criminals to he hanged the worst character 
was strung up last, after which the ladder was 
removed ,* the saying originally implied ‘the 
worst ‘ the most] conspicuous * in a pejora- 
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tive sense, and. later ‘ the most conspicuous * 
in a favourable sense. It is more probable, 
however, that the phrase has a less specific 
origin : the person who has climbed up the 
ladder has done the necessary job, and as it is 
useless for another to go up after him, the 
ladder can now be removed. 

2. Fairs monter quelqu^wi d Vechelle, (a) 
To mystify a gullible or credulous per- 
son, to make a fool of a person, to pull 
some one’s leg; (6) {by extension) To 
get some one into a rage by teasing or 
badgering, to rile a person. 

It seems impossible to discover exactly in 
which milieu this phrase originated ; ana- 
logous expressions (e.g. faire monter ^ Tarbre, 
‘to mystify’) incline one to believe in a 
general signification without any clearly 
professional character. Compare, however, 
monter d V4ch&lU in its slang meaning of ‘ to 
be guillotined’ (i.e. monter d VMieUe de 
Vdchafavd). 

II s’assombrit, n’aimant pas bien 
qu’on le mystifiat et qpJon Is fit 
monter d Vechelle (G. Courteline, 
Le Train de 8 h, 47). 

See lascar (CourteHne). 

3. Faire la courte echelle d quelqvVun, (a) 
{lit,) To give some one a leg up, to help 
one to climb up ; {b) {fig.) To help 
some one (to get on in the world), to 
help a lame dog over a stile. 

Lit. ‘ to make a short ladder for some one ’, 
i.e. to allow some one to climb on one’s 
shoulders or back in order to scale a wall, etc. 

6cliiner, 1. vb. tr. To criticise sharply, 
to run down. 

Lit. * to break a person’s 4chin6 (spine) *. 

2. B^echiner, To knock oneself up, to 
work oneself to death. 

C’est pas pour notre manger a 
nous qu’on Fechine le plus, c’est 
pour le manger des betes (Bbiexjx, 
Le Bourgeois aux Champs.) 

echineur, n.m. Sharp critic. 

*6clairer, vb. tr. and intr. To stump up, 
plank down, sheE out — e.g. As-tu 
eclairs la depense? Have you paid 
what’s owing ? Tu me dois trois 
francs, eclaire! You owe me three 
francs, stump up (fork out) ! 

This use of the verb comes from card-games 
in which iclairer is ‘to lay down one’s 
stake and stands for Eclair er le tapis, i.e. to 
expose to view one’s stake on the table. 
I’rom this application of the verb is derived 
the use of allumer {q.v.) in the sense of ‘to pay 
up ’, and of hougie TOh the meaning of ‘ five- 
franc piece’ (SainIian, Langage paruien, 
p. 235). 

EUe iT eclaire plus ! Plus de pes- 
etas tant qu’il n© sera pas depute 
(P. Vebeb, Les Couches profondes). 

^elat, n.m. Eire aux eclats. To roar with 


laughter, to split one’s sides with 
laughter. 

ecole, n.f. Fairs Vecole buissonniere. To 
play truant. 

An allusion to schoolboys who go bird’s- 
nesting in the bushes instead of going to 
school. Also used of those who stay away 
from their oflBce, occupation, etc. 

See caner 2 (Frapie). 

^conomie, n.f. 1. Faire des iconomies de 
bouts de chandelle ; see bout 8. 

2. 11 rCy a pas de petites economies, A 
penny saved is a penny earned ; Take 
care of the pence and the pounds will 
take care of themselves. 

eeoper, vb. tr. and intr. To suffer damage, 
misfortime, bad luck, imprisonment, 
insults, blows, etc., to catch it, to ‘ cop ’ 
it, to go through it — e.g. A-t4l ste 
blesse ? — Oui, il a salement scope. Was 
he wounded ? — Yes, he was badly 
hit. 11 scope toujour s pour Iss autres. 
He always gets the blame due to 
others. 

A borrowing from the vocabulary of sailors, 
in which the verb means * to bale out water* 
with an 4cope or ‘ scoop ’. The word passed 
into the slang of printers with the meaning of 
* to drink ’, and this sense led to that of 
‘receiving reproaches, blows’, etc. (cp. 
trinquer) (Sainean, Langage parisien, p. 169). 

Quand on scops une pareille 
rdclss (‘ thrashing ’), on est ou un 
homme pas brave ou un homme pas 
fort (J. K. Huysmans, Les Bosurs 
Vatard). 

Le matin meme, E avait ecopS de 
deux jours (‘ he had got two days’ 
C.B.’) sur le terrain de manoeuvres 
(G. CoTJBTELmE, Le Train de 8 h. 
47). 

Scorcher, vb. tr. 1. To speak badly, to 
“ murder ” — e.g. scorcher lefrangais, to 
murder the French language. 

2. To charge an exorbitant price, to lay it 
on, to fleece — e.g. A cet Mtel on ecorche 
les gens. They fleece you at that hotel. 
Lit. ‘to flay’, ‘to skin’. 

ecornifler, vb. tr. To sponge, cadge. 

SainSan (Sources indigenes, II, p. 326) does 
not see in this verb, as do Littrd and the 
D.Q., a derivative of horner (‘ to diminish ’ — 
e.g. one’s income), hut a fusion of icomer 
and niher (== renifler, ‘ to sniff ’), whence the 
double force of ‘ to get hold of somebody’s 
money * and to ‘ sniff out ’ a good meal. 

^eouter. *1. vb. tr. Je vous scouts / {Je 
f scouts/) This exclamation has the 
same force as Je votts (ie) crois / (see 
croire 1), Just so I Quite so ! I should 
think so ! Hot haK I 
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Et tu lui as toiirne la tete, a 
cet homme ? — ^Ah, je fecoute / (P. 
Vebtur, Que Suzanne), 

Attends un pen ce quails te pas- 
seront comme blagues (‘ You wait and 
see how they’ll chivvy you ’), a 
I’atelier I — Oui, je fecoute / (C. H. 
Hiesof, “ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur), 

2. S^ecouter, To be over-anxious about 
one’s health, to coddle oneself — e.g. II 
s'eccmte trop 1 He is a regular molly- 
coddle. 

^an’etait peut-^tre qu’une colique, 
il ne fallait pas s^ecouter pour un 
mal de ventre (Zola, U Assommoir), 

Au fond tu avais besoin de la 
chanson pour te remettre. — ^Erreur. 
EUe ne m’a pas remis, la chanson. — 
Tu t'ecoutes trop / (H. Lavedan', Noc- 
turnes). 

^crahouiUer, vh. tr. To crush, to reduce to 
pulp. 

The initial meaning of the verb is ‘ to crush a 
cockchafer’ (called escarhelh in the Gascon 
patois) or other small living being, then to 
crush or squash generally (SainIian', Sources 
indigenes, I, pp 118-19). 

Le papa Coupeau . . . s^Haitecra- 
bouilU la tite sur le pave (Zola, 
L'^Assommoir). 

’•'^eraser, vb. tr. Bn ecraser. To sleep 
(soundly), to ‘ hog it ’. 

Lit. *to crush some of them’ (i.e. ‘fleas’), 
when one lies in bed ; cp. pucier. Military 
War-time slang. 

J’ecoute le ronflement d’un cam- 
arade qui en ecrase dans son trou (R, 
Doegel^is, Les Croix de Bois). 

^eraseur, n.m^ Scorcher, road-hog. 
*§crevisse, n.f. *1 . Avoir une ecrevisse dans 
la tourte — Avoir une araignee dans le 
plafond ; see araignee. 

Lit. ‘ to have a crayfish in the pie ’. 

Une ecrevisse de rempart. An infantry- 
man, foot-soldier, ‘ beetle-crusher 
Lit. ‘ rampart crayfish ’ ; by allusion to the 
French soldier’s (formerly) red trousers. 

6gal,ady. 1. Celam'estegal, That is (It’s) 
all the same to me, I don’t care. O' est 
ga qui m'est egal,par exemple/ Much I 
care, indeed ! 

Moi, qu’on soit juif, cathoHque ou 
protestant, ga m^est egal ! (Gyp, Le 
Baron Smai). 

See dieu 7 (Cherbuliez), gages 
(Cladel). 

2. C’est egal. Anyhow, however, yet — e.g. 
G^est igal, je regrette de ne pas voir ca / 
AU the same, I’m sorry I shan’t see it ! 


elle, pronoun. Bile is used with neuter 
force in several expressions belonging 
to familiar speech, and represents some 
fe minin e noun hke histoire, plaisanferie, 
chose, etc. — e.g. Bile est raide, celle-ld / 
or Bile est bien forte ! That’s too bad ! 
Bile est bien bonne I That’s a good ’un ! 

Ah ! non, elle est trop drSle ! 
begayait Loubet, la bouche pleine, en 
agitant sa cuiller (Zola, La Debacle). 
emballage, n.m. {In athletics) A spurt, 
burst — e.g. Faire un emballage, To put 
on (To make) a spurt. 
emball6, adj. Keen, enthusiastic — e.g. 
Btre emballe sur (or pour) une chose (or 
une personne). To be keen on, (clean) 
gone on, dead nuts on, nutty on some- 
thing (or some one). 

See emballer 2. Un ehcval embalU is a horse 
that has taken the bit in its teeth and bolted. 

Le voil^ emballe a fond sur 
Madame Guerande (Gyp, Le Baron 
Sinai). 

emballement, n.m. The action of s’em- 
baller ; see emballer 2. 
emballer. 1 . vb. tr. ^{a) To arrest, appre- 
hend — e.g. Se faire emballer, To be run 
in. 

Lit. * to pack up ’, and so, fig., ‘ to bundle off *. 

Une heure plus tard eUe etait 
embalUe par les fliqties (‘ coppers ’) 
pour vol ( J. Riohepin, Truandailles). 

(b) To rouse one’s enthusiasm — e.g. 
Emballer la salle (or le public). To 
bring down the house. 

Venise ne m! emballe pas du tout ; 
j’ai eu une grosse desillusion (M. 
UoNNAY, DAJfranchie). 

See chiehi 2 (BataiUe). 

(c) To tell a person off. Se faire emballer. 
To get ‘ ticked off 

2. S^emballer, To let oneself be carried 
away by anger, enthusiasm, etc., 
hence : — to fly into a passion, to lose 
one’s temper, to get excited, enthusi- 
astic, etc. — e.g. Ne emballe pas I (Ne 
vous emballez pas J) Keep your hair 
on I S' emballer sur (or pour) quelque 
chose or quelqu'un. To be keen, 
enthusiastic about a thing or person, 
to gush over. 

Lit. ‘ to bolt ’, ‘ run away ’ {of a horse). 
embarras, n.m. 1. Avoir Vembarras du 
choix. To have too many alternatives, 
to he spoilt for choice — e.g. Bile n'a 
que Vembarras du choix. She has only 
too much to choose from, She has no 
lack of choice. 
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2. Faire des (or ses) embarras. To make a 
fuss, to put on airs — e.g. Nefaites done 
jpas tant d^emharras, Don’t make such 
a fuss. Hence : — unfaiseur (unefais- 
euse) d^emharras, a fussy person. 

3. 8e trouver dans Vembarras, To be in a 
mess or in straitened circumstances. 

emlb6giun$, adj. Infatuated. 

See b6guin. 

emberlificoter, s’. To get entangled (Ut. 
and Jiff.), 

II s^emberlijicota dans les jupons 
qui lui barraient le chemin et faiUit 
tomber (Zola, UAssommoir). 

embStant, adj. Boring, annoying, sicken- 
ing. 

See dire 11 (Gyp). 

enib§t§, adj. Worried, fed up, hipped, in 
the soup, in a hole. 

Je suis tr^s ffine, tr^s embite, en ce 
moment (H. Dxjvernois, Edgar). 

emb§tement, n.m. Bother, boring thing, 
bore, nuisance, worry, trouble. On 
rCa que des embitements dans la vie, Life 
is one damn thing after another. 

See bazar (Zola). 

embSter. 1. vb. tr. (a) To bore, to weary. 

See 6paule 1 (Courteline), d^biner 
1 (Mirbeau). 

(6) To harass, molest, plague, worry. 

Pils unique je suis, le beau fils 
unique a son p^re. Ah ! pour ^a, je 
ne peux pas dire qu’il xn'embete, le 
mien ! (H. Lavedaist, Nocturnes). 

2. S^embiter, To be bored. 

Dans ces trous perdus de cam- 
pagne, les hommes s^embit&nt . . . 
ils s^embitent profondement (Gyp, 
Les Froussards). 1 

See dingo (Margueritte). 

embobelmer or embobiner, vb. tr. To 
wheedle, cajole, persuade or get round 
a person by flattery or endearments. 

Onn’etait pasbien etonne que Me 
Lasser se soil laisse embobeliner par 
lui et qu’il ait accepts son fils dans 
I’etude (G. CHfiRATJ, La Maison de 
Patrice Perrier). 

• Et son Yieux commen^ait a la 
gaver d’argent. . . . EUe n’a mis 
que trois ans k V embobiner \ (L. 
Delabue-Mardrtts, Douce Moitie). 

embouchd, adj. Etre mal embouche. To be 
foul-mouthed. 

The opposite is Men emboucM. 

Bourvu que cette personne ne soit 
pas trop mal embouchee avec les 


domestiques ! (A. Salmon, O^est une 
belle Fille /). 

See gueule 6 (Prance), 
embrasser, vb. tr. Qui trop embrasse mal 
etreint. Grasp all, lose all. 
embrouillamini, n.m. Mess, muddle, con- 
fusion. 

rrom brouillamini (a corruption of the Latin 
genitive boU armenii, a formula used formerly 
in medical recipes), under the influence of 
erribrouiller, *to confuse*. 

EUe n’avait rien compris du tout 
aux embrouillamini de cette phrase 
(J. Richepin, FlambocTie). 
embrouiUer, vb. tr. Ni vu ni connu, je 
fembrouille, A stock familiar phrase 
used with reference to a thing which 
has remained imexplamed, a person 
who has disappeared mysteriously, or 
any mysterious event or happening. 
Lit. "neither seen nor known, I confuse 
(perplex) you *. The phrase comes from the 
patter of jugglers and mountebanks. 
embusqu6, n.m. and adj. One who has a 
soft (cushy) job, a Cuthbert, a shirker, 
slacker. 

See embusquer- 

Mais des rumeurs I’obsedaient : on 
parlait de beaux gaiUards, sains et 
drus, qui, proteges .sans doute ou 
astucieux, s’arrangeaient pour ne 
pas aUer au Pront, se f aisaient passer 
pour malades ou servaient sans 
danger dans des bureaux. Des 
“ emhusques ” (P. Margueritte, 

DEmbicsque). 

See eaille (Barbusse), empoison- 
nant (Barbusse). 

embusquer. 1. vb. tr. To give some one 
an appointment in the army at the 
rear, to give some one a soft (cushy) 
job. 

2. S^embusquer, To get a soft job at the 
rear, to be a slacker, shirker. 

War-time military slang. Lit. "to place 
oneself in ambush *, ‘ to hide oneself ’. 
to6eh6, adj. Slightly intoxicated or 
‘ elevated ’, squifiy, half-spru^, tight, 
tipsy, half-seas over, maudlin, three 
sheets in the wind. 

By allusion to the ndcJie , " wick * of a lamp, 
soaked in oil ; cp. allumfi. 

Un sous-officier de spahis emeche 
I’apostropha : — ^He ! l£, le petit 

lieutenant I (M. Harry, La divine 
Chanson). 

*§meri, n.m. Bouche a Vimeri, emphatic 
form for bonch6. 

Lit. * with an emery stopper the boudhon d 
vimeri ensuring perfect stoppering. 
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8ans blague, tu as Tair boucM a 
Vemeri, mon pauvre Pont ! (C. H. 
Hiesoh, “ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur), 
^emmerdement, n.m. Coarse form for 
emfodtement. 

*emmerder, vh, tr. Coarse form for em- 
bdter. Similarly s’emmerder = s’em- 
beter. 

*emmieller, vh, tr. Euphemism for em- 
merder — e.g. Je Vemmielle, He can go 
to the devil for all I care, 
dmotionner. 1. vb, tr. To stir, excite, 
flutter. 

2. 8^ emotionner, To he excited, in a 
fluster. 

Neologisms for imouvoir and s’4momoir, 
*empaffer, s\ To get drunlc. See paf. 
empaill^, n,m. and adj. Awkward, 
clumsy, slow person, noodle, one lack- 
ing in energy, stick-in-the-mud. 

Lit, * stuffed ’ (e.g. like a stuffed bird). 

Nous faisons des mots, des petits 
cMchis , . . nous avons Fair em- 
paillees (H. Bataille, PoUche), 
empaumer, vb. tr. 1. To get round a 
person, cajole, inveigle, take in, do, 
cheat. 8e fairs ernpaumer, To be 
cheated, taken in, done. 

Lit, * to strike with the palm of one’s hand 

La verite. Monseigneur, o’est qu’ il 
nCa empaume en me disant : “ Ce 
que je vous donne, c’est pour vos 
pauvres ” (0. Vatjtel, Mou Curechez 
les Pauvres). 

2. To arrest, apprehend, nab. 
empSch^, adj. Btre bien emptche de , . 

To be greatly at a loss to . . . 
empSchenr, n.m, Un empecheur de 
s^amuser eu, rond, A kill- joy, wet 
blanket, spoil-sport. 

C’etait, comma on dit, un em- 
picheur de s*amuser en rond (G. 
Leroux, La farouche Aventure). 
empester, vb. intr. To stink, 
empiflrage, n.m,, or empiffrerie, n.f. 
Gluttony, stodging. 

empiffrer, s’. To eat greedily, stuff, 
guzzle. 

On s^empiffrait au fond des gar- 
gotes (‘ low restaurants ’) ; par 
toutes les vitres eclaixees, on voyait 
des gens manger (Zola, B Assam- 
moir). 

See btoer (Zola). 

*empiler, vb. tr. To rob, cheat, ‘do’. 
Se fairs empiler, (a) To be cheated ; 
(6) (less commonly). To lose money at 


cards (not necessarily by beina: 
cheated). 

A borrowing from the vocabulary of fisher- 
men, in which empiler des hamegons is to 
fasten the fish-hooks to the slender threads 
called empties (SatstEan, Langage parisien, 
p. 179). 

empl5,tre, n.m. Person without energy, 
mufl. 

Lit. ■‘plaster’. 

emploi, n.m. Pairs doubts smploi, to be 
a useless repetition — e.g. Gs mot fait 
double emploi. 

*empoignade, n.f. Dispute, violent dis- 
cussion, row. 

empoigner, vh. tr. 1. To arrest. 

2. (Literary slang) To criticise vigorously. 

3. (Theatrical slang) To hiss, give the bird. 

4. 8^ empoigner , To quarrel violently. 

Lit. ‘ to clutch at each other ’. 

Au dessert, M. Cardinal et le 
senateur s’ empoigner ent sur le coup 
d’Etat. Ce fut le bouquet ! (L. 
Halevy, Les petites Cardinal). 

'’‘empoisonnant, adj. Very boring, rotten, 
sickening. 

Vous devenez empoisonnants aveo 
VOS histoires dUembusques (H. Bab- 
BUSSB, Le Peu). 

empoisonner. *1. vb. tr. To bore — e.g. 
Je suis empoisonn^ par ce travail. This 
job bores m© to death. 

Pour un homme empoisonne, pas 
d^erreur I il Tetait. . . . Paut dire 
qu’il y avait de quoi (C. PabbIibe, 
Bix-sept Histoires de Marins). 

2. Vb. intr. To stink (of). 

Tu empoisonnes Tail ! s’ecriait 
Mme Pontonnier, quand son fils re- 
venait. Quelle abomination I Eai- 
tes-lui croquer des grains de cafe 
et qu’il rest© dans sa chambre (H. 
Duvebnois, Monsieur). 

'‘empoivrer, s’. To get drunk, ‘ screwed 

empot6, n.m. and adj. Awkward, clumsy, 
slow person. Une grande empotee, A 
big gawk. 

II y a quelque trois mois a peine 
Jotte n’6tait qu’une mard^re de 
petit© provincial© empotee (A. Lioh- 
TEKBEEGEE, Petite Madame). 

empress^, adj. Pairs Vempresse aupres de 
quelqn’un. To be assiduously atten- 
tive to a person, to be eager to please, 
to pay marked attentions to. 

encaisser, vb, tr. 1. To receive (blows, - 
insults or affronts), to suffer, put up 
with — e.g. Encaisser des coups. To re- 
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ceive blows. Encaisser des insultes, un 
ajfrontf To pocket insults, an aSront. 
Encaissez ga ! Take tkat I or Put that 
in your pipe and smoke it ! 

Xai encaisse vingt jours d’arret k 
Zarzis parce que j’ai defendu k mon 
capitaine de prononcer votre nom 
(M. Haery, La divine Chanson), 

Je ne comprends pas qu’il “ en- 
caisse^^ un tel coup sans protester 
(Beietts, Le Bourgeois auon Champs), 

2. Ne pas encaisser guelqu^un. To dislike 
somebody — e.g. Je ne peux pas V en- 
caisser, ce type-id I I can’t stick that 
chap ! 

Moi, les hourriques, je ne peux pas 
les encaisser. La derm'^re fois, ils 
TcContfade : six mois (R. Doegel^s, 
Le Cabaret de la belle Femme), 

enclume, n.f, Eire (or Be trouver) entre 
Venclume et le marteau. To be in a 
dilemma, to have to run the gauntlet, 
to be between the devil and the deep 
sea. 

Lit. ‘to Td 0 hetween the anvil and the 
hammer *. 

encore, adv. The following idiomatic uses 
of encore are worthy of note : — 

1. Mais encore? This query is equiva- 
lent to ‘ I ask again, I repeat my ques- 
tion in order to insist ’ — e.g. Biles vos 
raisons, — Je ne veux pas. — Mais en- 
core? Tell me your reasons. — I had 
rather not. — ^But why, pray ? 

Enfin, combien te faut-il ? — 
Beaucoup. — Mais encore? (R. Coo- 
Lus, Les Bleus de U Amour), 

II ne s’est quasiment rien passe. — 
Mais encore ? — On s’est dit des mots 
(0. Miebeatj, Les Affaires sont les 
Affaires). 

2. Encore, with the force of * besides ’, 

‘ moreover is often added to an 
exclamation without always referring 
to what precedes. 

J’ai commence plus t6t, moi qui te 
parle, et sans xm centime encore I 
(E. Rod, Vlndocile). \ 

Et je ne compte pas les trois pains 
de monsieur, encore ! (Zola, VAs- 
sommoir). 

3. Encore is sometimes placed before an 
adjective in an ironical exclamation, 
expressing the speaker’s surprise at 
something which is contrary to what 
he foresaw or presumed. 

Eh. bien, dis-je, tu es encore aim- 


able, toi I Je ne cesse pas de courir 
ce matin ! J e n’ai pas pris le temps 
de dejeuner i J’ai fait un voyage 
impossible ! Et voil^ comment tu 
me remercies (A. Herbiant, Heures 
de Querre). 

Ah ! bien ! il est encore gentil, 
monsieur d’Auberive ! — Qu’est-ce 
qu’il a fait ? demande Sylvanette 
(Gyp, La Ginguette). 

4. Et encore / is used to express a restric- 
tion or incredulity— e.g. Get objet vaut 
au plus mille francs, et encore / That 
object is worth a thousand francs at the 
most, if that. 

Toutes les forces sociales se font 
equihbre, a peu pr^s. Montrez- 
moi un peu ce qu’on pourrait bien 
changer. La couleur des timbres- 
poste, peut-etre. ... Et encore! 

. . . comme disait le vieux Montes- 
suy (A. Eeanoe, Le Mannequin 
d' Osier). 

end§ver, vb. intr. To be vexed, angry, 
driven wild. Faire endiver quelqu^un. 
To drive a person wild, to plague, put 
one in a paddy. 

From Old French desver, * to become mad *. 

Colombel, qui n’arrivait a rien 
avec eUe, soutint son ami pour la 
faire endiver ( J. K. Huysmaits, Les 
Soeurs Vatard). 

*endormir, vb. tr. To kiU, murder, give a 
person his gruel, cook his goose. 

Lit, * to send to sleep 

*endroit, n.m. *1. Le bon endroit. The 
posterior — e.g. Bonner un coup de pied 
d quelqu’un juste au bon endroit, To 
kick a person’s behind. 

Op. f rapper au bon endroit, * to hit the right 
nail on the head % * to hit the mark *, ‘ to 
touch the spot 

2. Le petit endroit, Water-closet. 

enfant, n,m, 1. Un bon enfant, (a) A 
good sort ; (6) A simpleton, a flat. 
Also used adjectivally. 

C’est un Alsacien qui a le nez 
rouge et I’an* bon enfant (A. Datjdet, 
Le petit Chose). 

See arriviste (Coppee). 

2. G^est un enfant de la balle. He is his 
father’s son or He follows the profes- 
sion of his father. 

XJn enfant de la balle originally denoted the 
child of a professional tennis-player, and then 
by extension a child brought up m his 
father’s profession and consequently versed in 
all the tricks of the trade. 

II m’avait reconnu et s’etait dit : 
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II est enfant de la halle. Tel p^re, 
tel fils (V. Cherbxjliez, UAventure 
de Ladislas BolsJci). 

*3. J^touffer un enfant de choeur. To drink a 
bottle of wine. 

Lit. ‘to choke a choir-toy 
enfiler. *1. vb. tr. (a) To deceive, rob, 
do. jSe faire (or Se laiss&r) enfiler. To 
be done, to be robbed, {b) To take 
red-handed. Se faire enfiler. To be 
caught in the act of stealing. 

*2. 8^ enfiler, (a) To take, eat, c&ink, treat 
oneself to — e.g. S^enfiler un verre de 
vin, To swallow (to down, to toss oS) 
a glass of wine. S^ enfiler iin bon diner. 
To treat oneself to (to ‘ get outside ’) 
a good dinner. 

II voit, chez le marchand de vins 
d’en face, les cockers de fiacre de la 
station devorer des platees de boeuf 
aux choux et enfiler des litres (F. 
OoppEE, Les quarante Sous du 
Baron). 

*(b) To undergo, to have to do, stand, 
sufier— e.g. On s'est enfile quarante 
hilometres dpied, We had to walk forty- 
kilometres . On s' est enfile dix heures de 
turbin. We had to do ten hours’ work, 
enfonc^, adj. Done for, taken in, let in, 
ruined, outwitted, done brown — e.g. 
La partie est perdue, nous voild enfonces, 
The game is up, we are done for. 
enf oncer. 1. vb. tr. To outwit a person, 
to ‘ do * one, to ‘ do for ’ some one, to 
cut a person out. 

2. Enfoncez-vous bien cela dans la titel 
Get that weU into your head ! 

*3. S'enfoncer = s’enfiler. I 

*EngliciLe, n.m. = Angliche. 

*^enguexilade, n.f., or engueulement, w.m. 
Abuse in any but choice language, talk- 
ing to — e.g. Eecevoir une engueulade, 
To get a good talking to, to be hauled 
over the coals. A toi V engueulade! 
You’ll catch it ! 

*engueuler, vb. tr. *1. To abuse, slang, 
blackguard. 

II parait que la rencontre des deux 
ennemis dans le cabinet du juge a 
ete quelque chose d’6pique. Ils se 
sont engueules comme des chifiPonniers 
(0. Mirbeaxt, Le Journal d'une 
Femme de Ghamhre). 

*2. To scold, jaw, reprimand, blow up — 
e.g. II s^ est fait engueuler par le patron. 
The boss gave him a talking-to. 

From gueule, ‘ jaw 


Mauvaise bete . . . Petit satan 
sans coeur . . . Grande rosse, va 
. . . — C’est §a, engueule-moi ! (Col- 
ette, GMri). 

*engueuser, vb. tr. To deceive, to wheedle 
by flattery or fine words. 

Lit. to talk a person in, in the way that gueux 
or ‘beggars* do. 

enguirlander, vb. tr. 1. To ensnare, 
wheedle, get round a person — e.g. 
Enguirlander quelqu'un par de belles 
promesses. To get round a person with 
fine promises. 

Faites attention, ma petite. . . . 
On commence a jaser sur vous dans 
le pays. II parait qu’on vous a vue, 
I’autre jour, dans le jardin, avec M. 
Lanlaire. . . . C’est bien imprudent, 
croyez-moi. . . . Hyous, enguirland- 
era, si ce n’est deja fait (0. Mir- 
BEAF, Le Journal d^wie Femme de 
Ghambre). 

2. Euphemism for engueuler 1. 

enlev6, adj. Fine, spirited — e.g. Vn dis- 
cours {article) enleve, A spirited speech 
( article) . G' etait enleve, It was smartly 
done. 

See note to enlever. 

enlever, vb. tr. 1. To excite enthusiasm 
— e.g. Enlever Vauditoire, To carry the 
audience away. Enlever une piice, To 
play a piece with spirit, * go 
Used with reference to any work of art which 
is performed or dashed off brilliantly, in 
a bold, easy manner. 

2. To reprimand or reproach violently — 
e.g. II s' est fait salement enlever. He got 
a rare talking-to. 

Ah ! vous oraignez les potins 
(‘ scandal ’) ? — Oh ! pas du tout ! 
. . . Mais j’ai peur que ma m^re 
TxJenUve si elle apprend ga ! (Gyp, 
Le Mariage de Chiffon). 

3. Enlevez-le ! An exclamation denoting 
violent discontent against a person, 
‘ Chuck him out ! ’ 

Variant : Sortez-le. 

ennemi, n.m. 1. Etre tui d V ennemi, To 
be killed in action. 

2. G'est autant de pris (or de gagne) sur 
V ennemi. It is so much to the good, so 
much gained, That is so much snatched 
from (saved out of) the fire. 

Lit. * it is so much taken from the enemy *. 

Tiens : la demi^re cigarette. Tu 
la grilleras (‘ smoke ’) en allant chez 
ta m^re. — Pas besoin, m’sieu’ Cabet: 
une de moins, c'esf dejd autant de 
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gagne sur Vennemi (i.e. because be 
bad made a promise to give up 
smoking) (0. H. Hiesof, ''Petit"' 
Louis, Boxeur), 

^enquiquiner, vb. tr. To importune, vex, 
irritate, get on one’s nerves, 
enrag^, adj. Violent, excessive, out and 
out. 

Lit. * rabid * mad 

II baissait le obristianisme, mais 
socialement, il etait enrage catbo- 
bque (A. Heemant, Cadet de Con- 
tras). 

enrageant, adj. Enough to make one 
mad, maddening, most annoying, 
enseigne, n.f. Btre loge d la mhne en- 
seigne. To be in tbe same predicament, 
in tbe same boat, to be tarred witb tbe 
same brush. 

Lit. ‘ to be lodged under the same iim-sign ’. 

Je ne vous demande pas encore 
des nouveUes de votre mari. * Sans 
doute ites-vous logee d la mdme en- 
seigne que moi qui ai mon fils, mes 
deux neveux et de nombreux jeunes 
amis professeurs a I’armee (P. Mae- 
GXJEEITTE, L'Emhusgue). 
ensemble, n.m. Poser V ensemble, is said of 
a model who sits for tbe whole figure 
— ^i.e. who poses nude. 

II se rappelait, non sans degout, sa 
derni^re maitresse, la grande Irma, 
qui posait V ensemble cbez les sculp- 
teurs (P. CoppIje, Bonheur manque). 
entendeur, n.m. A bon entendeur, salut, 
A word to tbe wise is enough ; Pore- 
warned, forearmed ; Verbum sap. 
Variants : A bon entendeur peu de paroles ; A 
bon entendeur demi-mot su^it. 

Merci, mon oncle : d bon entendeur 
salut, dit Popinot, a qui la navrante 
exclamation de son patron fut alors 
expliquee (Balzac, Cesar BiroUeau). 
entendre, s’. 1. Cela s'entend. That’s 
understood. It is obvious. Of course. 

2. (abbreviation of 1), Of course, 
I mean. 

Croyez-moi, vous etes un homme 
fini, poHtiquement, s'entend (V. 
Cheebtjliez, UAventure de Ladislas 
BolsJci). 

See passer 2 (c) (Gyp). 

3. S" entendre d. To be skilled in, to know 
tbe ropes, to be a good judge of — e.g. 
Vous ne vmis y entendez pas. You do 
not know bow to set about it, bow to 
manage it. 


4. Je m'entends, I know what I am say- 
ing, what I mean. 

Kon, monsieur le cur4 j& rn'en- 
tends ; quand je dis Ganacbe, o’est 
Ganacbe (Maupassan-t, Une Vie). 
entendu, adj. 1. (G'est) entendu! That’s 
settled ! Agreed ! Eight you are ! 

2. Faire V entendu. To put on a knowing 
look, to pretend to be clever, to pose as 
a knowing person, as a good judge, 
entente, n.f. A double entente. Equivocal, 
ambiguous — e.g. XIn mot d double en- 
\ tente, A word (or remark) witb a double 
meaning. 

“ Double entendre is the established English 
form, and has been in. common use from the 
seventeenth century; the modern attempt 
to correct it into double entente suggests 
ignorance of English rather than knowledge 
of Erench ” (H. W. Powleb, A Dictionary 
of Modern English Usage). 

II repondit mediocrement aux 
pointes, calemboms, mots d double 
entente, compliments et gaillardises 
qne Ton se fit un devoir de lui 
decocber d^s le potage (Flaubert, 
Madame Bovary). 

*ent61er, vh. tr. *1. To rob (especially of a 
prostitute). 

Prom the slang word idle or tauU, ‘ room 
" house *. 

Un beau geste a son gousset 
(‘ pocket ’), — et Pumeron pSre de- 
couvrit c^Vil avait eU entdle par Vir- 
gioie t (L. PEAPii, La Figurante). 

*2. [Fig.) To rob, cheat, do, fleece — e.g.* 
On vous entole dans ce magasin~ld. 
They fleece you in that shop. Se faire 
entoler au jeu. To lose at cards (not 
necessarily as tbe result of cheating ; 
cp. se faire empiler). 

entortiller, vb. tr. To wheedle, get round, 
inveigle. Se faire [Se laisser) entor- 
tiller, To be taken in, to be deceived 
by specious talk. 

Tu connais le dilemme : ou se 
croiser les bras, en se laissant entor- 
tiller, rouler, gruger . . . ou sauver 
bravement la situation en mettant, 
comme on dit, la main d la pdte ( J. 
Copeau, La Maison natale). 
♦entraver, vb. tr. To understand; only 
used, in this sense, in tbe expression 
n" entraver que dalle or dal or conic or 
pouic, not to understand at all, not 
to twig in tbe slightest. See dalle. 
Entraver or ent&rver is an old jargon word with 
the meaning of Ho understand*. In Old 
Prench erderver or entraver also had this sense, 
and in Anjou ent^ver is still used with the 
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value of * to understand % * to seize *, ‘ to hear ’ 
(SAiNfiAir, Les Sources de V Argot amien^ II, 
pp. 230, 337). 

T'^entraves que ^ouic a mon tmc, 
raiUa-t-il a voix basse (F. Cargo, 
Les Innocents), 

Mettez-y au moins des rimes, si 
vous voulez que je les montre. Et 
puis, on rCy entrave que pouic (H. 
Duverkois, Bdgar), 

entree, n.f. Avoir ses entrees. To have the 
right or privilege of admission — e.g. 
II a ses entrees d ce thedtre-ld, He is on 
the free list of that theatre, 
entrefilet, n.m. Short newspaper para- 
graph. 

entreprenant, adj. Pushing ; bold (where 
women are concerned), 
entreprendre, vb. tr, (a) To tackle (of a 
person or thing) ; (b) To torment, to 
abuse. 

Laisse-la, cette petite I Tu 
Ventreprends depuis qu’on est a 
table . . , et elle ne dlt rien seule- 
ment (C. H. Hirsch, Nini Godache). 
entrer, vb, intr, 1. On n'entre pas, No 
admittance. 

2. Je rdentre pas Id dedans. Those con- 
siderations do not concern me, It is no 
concern of mine. 

3. Entrer pour — e.g. Entrer pour quelque 
cTiose {pour beaucoup), To count for 
something (for much). entrer pour 
rien, To count for nothing, to have 1 
nothing to do with. 

Vous vous trompez, dit-il : ma 
sceur rCentre pour rien dans mon 
projet (E. ESTAmril], UInfirme aux 
Mains de Lumiere). 

4. Faites entrer / Show him (her, them) in 1 
envie, n.f. Avoir une envie malade or une 

envie hleue de , . To have a violent 
desire to . . . — e.g. J^en avais une 
envie malade (or bleue), I was just 
dying for it. 

Hites tout de suite que vous avez 
une envie bleue de retourner chez 
eux I (H. Lavedais', Leur Cosur). 
envoyer. 1. vh. tr, {a) To say — e.g. II 
nous a envoy e toutes sortes de boniments. 
He told us all sorts of lies, c^est 
envoyel {ot words or blows) That’s the 
stuff to give them ! G'^Hait envoye ! 
That went home ! Bien envoye / A 
good hit ! Well said ! 

On applaudit, on cria bravo : 
c^tait envoye (Zola, U Assommoir), 


(h) Envoyer promener (or paitre). To send 
one about his business, to get rid of a 
person, to send a person packing. 

*2. 8^ envoyer = s’enfller (a) and (6). 

Qu’est-ce qu’on va s^ envoyer ? 
demanda Bhle. La Poule ejacula: 
Hu fort ! (J. H. Hosuy, Bans les Hues), 

^patamment, adv. Toppingly, rippingly, 
stunningly, A1 — e.g. Je me suis amuse 
epatamment, I had a rattling good time. 

See bicher (Bataille). 

epatant, adj. Extraordinary, splendid, 
astounding, flabbergasting, first-rate, 
stunning, absolutely it, top-hole, top- 
ping, rattling, clinking, tip-top, clip- 
ping, scrumptious, A1 — e.g. O'etait 
epatant. It was Al. Tin type epatant, 
A topping feUow, a corker, stunner, 
knock-out. Un diner epatant, A slap- 
up dinner. Une histoire epatante, A 
ripping, rattling good story. Une idee 
epatante, A corking idea. 

Un cigare, alors ? Ils sont epa- 
tants ceux-la, et pas trop secs (A. 
Allais, U Affaire Blair eau). 

A part 9 a, la campagne est comme 
toutes les campagnes . . . eUe n’a 
rien epatant (0. Mirbeatj, Le 
Journal Wune Femme de Ghambre). 

See baver 2 (Huvernois), bouebon 
1 (Lavedan). 

epate, n.f. Faire de Vepate, To set out to 
astonish people, to cut a dash, show 
off, swank. 

H a voulu faire de Vepate et nous 
accompagner h cheval (H. Bataille, 
Poliche). 

^patement, n.m. Amazement, the state of 
one who is epate, or something which 
epate. 

§pater. 1. vb. tr. (a) To amaze, astound, 
astonish, flabbergast, strike all of a 
heap, stagger, stun, etc. — e.g. pa, ga 
epate J Well, that beats me ! 

(6) To attract attention by pretentious 
display — e.g. II a fait cela pour epater 
ses amis. He did that in order to show 
off before his friends. 

Et, en definitive, qu’est-ee qui 
rejouit surtout dans le fait de re- 
cevoir un cadeau ? C’est de pou- 
voir epater les autres (L. ErapiJb, La 
Boite aux Gosses). 

Ce qui Vepate surtout, c’est mon 
elegance (0. Mirbeait, Le Journal 
d^une Femme de Ghambre). 

See cheveu 1 (Gyp). 
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2. S^epater, To be amazed, etc. — e.g. Je 
ne rrCepate pas facilementf I am not 
easily astonished or impressed. 

J’ai dit tout bonnement qu’il ne 
fandrait pas trop s^epater si, de- 
laissee depnis nn an par son mari, 
la prineesse, un de ces quatre matins, 
se d^oidait ^ accepter les consola- 
tions d’un antre (Willy, Jmx de 
Princes). 

Lit. ‘ to break the foot (poite) of ’ (e.g. a glass), 
and then ‘ to flatten and so by extension 
‘ to knock down with astonis^Lment *. The 
phrase 4pat6r le bourgeois, * to startle the 
worthy middle-class citizen *, was much 
affected among the realistic authors and 
artists in Plaubert’s time, and is still a 
favourite. The verb has produced such 
variants as 4pastrouiller and ^pataroufler. 

^paule, n.f. 1. £Jn avoir par-dessua les 
epaules. To be fed up (with a thing). 
Cp. me 9. 

J^en aipar-dessus les epaules, et tu 
commences a mJemMter (G. Coubte- 
LiNE, La Paix chez soi). 

2. Faire quelque chose par-dessus Vepaule, 
To do something carelessly, off- 
handedly, to scamp a thing. 

3. PrHer Vepaule d quelqiPun, To give 
some one a lift, to come to the help of a 
person. Cp. donner un coup d^ipaule d 
quclqu^un, to give some one a lift, a 
hft-up. 

4. Regarder quelqu^un par-dessus Vipaule, 
To look scornfully at a person, to look 
down upon some one. 

6p6e, n.f. 1. C^est son epee de chevet, {a) 
That is his bosom companion, his 
trusty counsellor, his vade-mecum ; 
(6) That is his favourite theme, what 
he is always talking about. 

Lit. ‘ the sword that he keeps at his chevet * or 
‘ the head of his bed 

2 . Mettre (or Presser) V epee dans les reins 
d quelqu^un, To press hard upon a per- 
son. 

By allusion to the military expression pour- 
suivre Venmmi V4p4e dans les reins, ‘ to chase 
the foe before one * {lit. * with the sword at 
his loins ’). 

^^picemar, n.m. Grocer. 

A jargonesque deformation of dpicier. 

Spicier, n.m. 1. Man devoid of any 
artistic taste, a Philistine. Un gargon 
Spicier, A man with narrow, vtdgar 
ideas and tastes. 

2. Eire bon pour Vepicier, is said of a 
worthless book. 

The implication is that it is only fit for making 
paper-bags ; an allusion to the fact that 
formerly grocers utilised old newspapers, etc., 
for making bags. 


^pingle, n.f. 1. Eire tire d quatre Spingles, 
To be dressed (togged) up to the nines, 
to be neat (spick and span) in one’s 
dress — e.g. Elle est toujours tiree d 
quatre Spingles, She is always dressed 
up to the nines. She always looks as if 
she has just come (stepped) out of a 
band-box. 

Originally used of the lower classes who wore 
a fichu or * kerchief *. A woman was said to 
be tirde d quatre Spingles, i.e. careful in her 
attire, when the fichu was well fastened with 
four pins — one at the back, two in front and 
a fourth behind the neck. 

Figurez-vous un petit vieux, tirS 
d quatre Spingles, rase de frais et tout 
rose, ainsi qu’ime poupee (0. Mir- 
BEAU, Le Journal d^une Femme de 
Ghambre). 

2. Tirer (or Retirer) son Spingle du jeu. To 
get well out of a (ticklish) bad job, to 
save one’s stake. 

Applied to a person who gets out of a deli- 
cate business without any loss, who overcomes 
successfully the difficulties he encounters. 
The phrase is derived from a game played by 
children, in which a number of pins are placed 
in a circle, each player trying to knock them 
out by means of a ball bounced against a wall. 
When a player has knocked out the pins he 
has staked, he is said to retirer son dpingle 
du jeu. 

Permettez-moi de m’etonner qu’ 
avec votre talent, vous n’ayez pas su 
mieux tirer votre Spingle du jeu (E. 
Augiee, Le Fils de Oiboyer). 

3. Gherrcher une Spingle (or une aiguille) 
dans une botte de foin. To look for a 
needle in a haystack. 

Lit. ‘ to look for a pin (or a needle) in a bundle 
(bottle) of hay *. 

4. Une Spingle ne tomberait pas d terre, is 
said when there is a tightly-packed 
crowd of people. 

5. Une Spingle de nourrice or Une Spingle 
anglaise, A safety-pin. 

eplucher, vh. tr. To criticise minutely, to 
pick (pull) po pieces. 

Lit. ‘ to pick over ’, ‘ clean ’ (e.g. vegetables). 

Voila, en vous Spluchant bien, tout 
ce que je trouve a dire de defavor- 
able (Flatibert, Gorrespondance). 

Sponge, n.f. Passer V Sponge sur, To wipe 
' out, blot out, forget, forgive — e.g. 
Passons V Sponge Id-dessus, Let by- 
gones be bygones, Let us forget all 
about it. Let us say no more about it. 
Lit. ' to pass the sponge over *. 

*6pousseter, vb. tr. To beat, dust a person’s 
jacket for him, to give some one a 
‘ dusting 
Lit. Ho dust’. 
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^preuve, n.f. A toute epreuve, Proof 
against everything, tried, faithful (of 
persons or things) — e.g. Tin ami a toute 
epreuve, A weU-tried (trusty, faithful) 
friend. 

Le docteur avait raison : vous 
avez un fonds de sante d> toute 
epreuve (V. Oherbijliez, VAventure 
de Ladislas Bolshi). 

^reintant, adj. Exhausting, very tiring — 
e.g. Un travail ereintant, a grind. 

^reintement, n.m. 1. Exhaustion, exces- 
sive fatigue. 

2. Scathing criticism, ‘slating’. 

Ah I si Le Plus Fort etait d’un 
nationaliste ! . . . quel ereintement ! 
— UameJ . . . il ne Vaurait pas 
vole (‘ He would have deserved it ’), 
le nationaliste ! (Gyp, Les Frous- 
sards). 

^reinter. 1. vb, tr. (a) To tire out, ex- 
haust, work to death, knock up — e g. 
Pa rrCireinte ! It takes it out of mo ! 
Jesuis ereinte, I’m done up, dead beat, 
knocked up. 

Lit. ‘ to break tbe back '. 

(h) To beat mercilessly. 

(c) To spoil, smash up, ruin — e.g. II m'^a 
ereinte ma becane. He has smashed 
up my bike. 

(d) To criticise cruelly, to run down, to 
‘ slate ’ — e.g. La pUee nouvelle a ete 
ereintee dans les journauca, The new 
play has been badly ‘slated’ in the 
papers. 

Les journaux du matin vous 
ereintent (Willy, La bo7ine Mait- 
resse). 

2. iS^ereinter, (a) To tire oneself out, to 
overwork, to knock oneself up ; (b) 
To criticise one another cruelly, to 
‘ slate ’ one another. 

ergot, n.m. Se dresser (or Monfer or Se 
lever) sur ses ergots, To ride the high 
horse, to get on one’s high horse, to 
stand on one’s dignity, to strut like a 
Bantam cock. 

By allusion to a cock which, when it is angry, 
Uv6 la crSte, monte sur ses ergots (lit. ‘ raises its 
comb, rises on its spurs ’). 

J’etais condamne a raser chaque 
matin certain lieutenant d’artiUerie 
k la moustache retroussee, a la taiUe ■ 
de guepe, lequel faisait le fendant 
( ‘ swaggered ’) et se levait perpdt- 
ueHement sur ses ergots (V. Cherbxt- ’ 
LIEZ, UAventure de Ladislas Bolshi), 


erreur, n.f, 1. 8auf erreur, If I am not 
mistaken. 

2. II n'y a pas 6? erreur ! (Often in popular 
form oiY a pas d^ erreur /), an expres- 
sion used to support an assertion — 
‘ And no mistake I ’ 

Mon vieux, — commen9ai-je — rCy a 
pas d^ erreur : j’etais une brute (0. 
Farr^ire, Dix-sept Eistoires de 
Marins). 

See empoisonner 1 (Farr^re). 
*esbigner, s’. To make ofE, make tracks, 
skedaddle, mizzle. 

A borrowing from the Languedoc or Gascon 
s'eshigna, ‘ to decamp % ‘ take to flight *. 

En arrivant k Saint-Blaise, les 
Erdeval n’apergurent pas, comme de 
coutume, “ monsieur Anatole ” sur 
le perron k c6t6 du marquis . . . — 
Est-ce qu’t7 se serait esbigne ? . . . — 
demandait Jean ravi (Gyp, Miche). 
esbroiif(f)ant, adf. Flabbergasting, in- 
credible, unheard of — e.g. des succes 
esbroufants. Cp. 6patant. 
esbrouf(f)e, n.f. Attempt to attract 
notice, pretentious display — e.g. Faire 
de Vesbroufe (des esbroufes, ses es~ 
hroufes), To show off, to put on airs, 
swank, bounce, make a fuss, a great 
ado, a commotion. Cp. 6pate. 

See note to esbroii£(f)er. 

Quand on est un petit manage qui 
perche dans un cinqui^me de deux 
mille huit, on ne va pas se lancer 
dans le grand genre. Qa serait 
vouloir faire de Vesbroufe (A. Lioh- 
tenberger, Petite Madame). 
esbroiif(f)er. 1. vb. tr. To try to astonish 
people by showing off. Cp. §pater. 

A Provencal borrowing ; esbroufa, * to burst 
out into speech ‘ to make a fuss * (lit. * to 
snort’, of a horse). 

2. S^esbrouf(f)er, To be astonished or 
frightened by trifles or easily. 

On n^a pas idee de ce qu’ils sont en 
retard, en province. . . . Qa ne salt 
rien . . . 9a ne voit rien . . . 9a ne 
comprend rien ... 9a s' esbrouffe de 
la chose la plus natureUe (0. Mir- 
BBAIJ, Le Journal d'une Femme de 
Ghambre). 

esbrouf(f)eiir, n.m. and adj. Swanker, 
bouncer. 

'escarpe, n.m. Professional thief and mur- 
derer. 

See esearper. 

'escarper, vb. tr. To kill (in order to rob), 
to murder. 
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Old jargon term wMch has passed into 
popular speech ; from the Provengal escarpi, 
‘ to cut to pieces % ‘ to rend *. 
esclaffer, s*. To burst out laugliing. 

See gringalet (Richepin). 
’’'escof(f)ier, vb. tr. To kill, murder. 

A relic from old jargon : lit. * to remove a 
person’s coiffe \ and, with it, his head, 
escogriffe, n.m. Tall, gawky fellow, gawk 
— e.g. JJn grand escogrijfe, A big gawk, 
a great lout. 

A fusion of escroc, "swindler’, and griffe, 
‘claw*, the emblem of a thief (SArN^iAiT, 
Sources indigenes, II, p, 330). 

ne vous ennuie pas, dites, 
Madame, d’etre escortee comme 9a 
par un grand escogriffe (Gyp, La 
Oinguette). 

’^esgourde, n.f. Ear, lug — e.g. Mets-lui un 
pain sur Vesgourde, Dot him a plug in 
the lug ! 

On the model of gourde ^ * gourd *, " flask *. 
Tu ne viendras pas me le crier dans 
les esgourdes (J. H. Rosny, Dans les 
Dues). 

espacer, vb. tr. To drop a person gradu- 
ally. 

Prom the phrase espoicer ses visiles. 

On va, non pas precisement vous 
exclure, mais vous “ espacer ” (Gyp, 
Xe Baron Sinai). 

espece, n.f. 1. B spice de is used to 
emphasise any term of abuse — e.g. 
Bspice dHdiot {dHmbecile) I You bally 
idiot! 

Esp^e was formerly used as a term of con- 
tempt by people of quality to denote a man 
of low birth. 

Ah ! tu ne descendras pas ! . . . 
menaga le conducteur. . . . Eh 
Men I tu vas voir 9a . . . espice de 
saligaud (‘ you dirty dog ’) (0. Mm- 
BEAir, La Vache tachetie). 

AUons, entre . . . espece de brute 
. . . criai-je tout k coup (0. Mm- 
BEAtJ, Le Journal d’une Femme de 
Ghambre). 

2. Bayer en especes (sonnantes). To pay in 
(hard) cash. 

Espices here = " specie *, * coin Some 

variants are payer argent comptant, payer en 
(or d) beaux deniers comptants, payer en 
espices sonnardes et tr^ucJiantes. 
esp^iance, n.f. Avoir des esperances or 
JStre en esperance, To be in the family 
way, to be expecting. See situation 
and poKchinelle. 

♦espdrer, vh. tr. To wait for (a person) — 
e.g. On ne vous espirait plus. We had 
given you up. 

This popular use of espirer, particularly 


common in the South of I'rance and among 
sailors, is really an archaism ; cp. ‘ Je lis, 
je me prom^ne, je vous aspire' (Madame de 
S6vign6). 

Si nous fiUons ? (‘ How about 
making tracks ? ’) — Bsperez-moi cinq 
minutes, que je xavale ma fagade 
(‘I make my face up a little’), Ms- 
toire de ne pas (‘so as not to ’) 
montrer ma debacle au mondo (H. 
Duvernois, Edgar), 

esprit, n.m. 1. Avoir V esprit aux talons, 
Hot to be witty, to shine at the wrong 
end. 

Lit. ‘to have one’s wit in one’s heels*. Also 
used of one who is absent-minded or pre- 
occupied or thoughtlessly makes a gross 
blunder. 

2. Avoir Vesprit de Vescalier, Hever to 
think of the right answer at the right 
moment. 

By allusion to one who does not think of the 
right answer till he is going down the staircase 
—after having left the room. 

3. Avoir Vesprit de travers. To have an 
awkward temper, to he of a cantanker- 
ous disposition. 

Variant : Avoir Vesprit mal fait. Similarly : 
Avoir Vesprit bien fa%t, To be good-tempered. 

4. Les grands esprits se rencontrent, Great 
wits always jump together, Great 
minds think alike, We both said the 
same thing at the same moment. 

5. Ne pas avoir Vesprit de suite. Hot to be 
persevering enough, to stick at nothing 
long. 

6 . II a trop esprit pour vivre vieux, is said 
jocularly of a person who is too witty. 
The phrase is generally used ironically, 
implying that a person is not over-talented. 

esquintant, adj. ~ 6reintant. 

esquintement, n.m. = 6reintemeiit 1. 

esquinter. 1. vb. tr, — ^reintex in all its 
meanings — e.g. un voyage gui esguinte ; 
esquinter quelgu^un a coups de bdtons ; 
esquinter sa sante; il >m^a esquinte 
(‘ smashed ’) ma monire ; esquinter une 
piece {un auteur), 

II est venu cogner dans mon tacoi 
(‘ ramshackle motor-car ’) qu’il a 
pris par le travers en esquintant 
feg^rement sa voiture (T. Bernard, 
Les Fhares Soubigou). 

2. S'esquinter, (a) To tire oneself out, to 
overwork, to knock oneself up. Also 
s^ esquinter le tempirament in this sense. 

Quand on nait pauvre, il faut 
travailler ; eh bien ! tant pis, on 
travaille ; mais quand on a des 
rentes, sacristi / il faudrait tee 
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jobard (‘a flat’) pour s^esquinter le 
temperament (Maupassant, Fierre et 
Jean), 

See fad^ 1 (HirscL). 

(6) To laud one another blows, to knock 
each other on the head. 

Dans le temps jadis, il y avait des 
chevaliers qni s* esquintaient dans les 
tournois, histoire de gagner la rose 
(H. Duvernois, Edgar). 

I’rom the Provencal esquinta^ * to tire out *, 
and also ^ to tear ^ rend in pieces 

essayer, vb. tr. Tu peux toujcurs essayer / 
(ironical) Just have a try ! (implying : 
and yon will find that yon cannot do it). 
*estamper, vb. tr. To dupe, cheat, take in, 
do, overcharge — e.g. On vous estampera 
dans ce magasin-ld. They will ‘ do ’ 
yon in that shop. 8e fairs estamper 
dans les grandes largeurs. To be 
cheated thoroughly, to be done brown. 
Lit. ‘ to stamp ' (metal, leather, etc.). 

Des Juifs colporteurs avaient 
estampij parait-il, quelques villages. 
Ceux-ci se vengeaient sur les Juifs 
qn’ils avaient sous la main (B. 
Lecaohe, Jacob). 

estomac^ n.m. 1. Avoir Vestomac (or 
Sentir son estomac or 8e sentir 
Vestomac) dans les talons. To be very 
hungry, ravenous, very peckish, to 
have an empty feeling. 

Lit. ‘ to have one's stomach in one’s heels *. 

Cependant Nana, qni disait avoir 
Vestomac dans les talons, se jetait sur 
des radis qu^elle croquait sans pain 
(Zola, Nana). 

2. Avoir de Vestomac, (a) To be strong, 
energetic, plucky ; (b) To have au- 
dacity, effrontery ; (c) To be able to 
stand heavy losses of money. 

Estomac here has the force of ’courage’, 
‘ pluck *. 

Je Tadmire, je tronve qu’iZ a de 
Vestomac 1 (G-yp, Le Baron Sinai). 

3. Avoir un estomac dVautruche, To be able 
to digest anything. 

Lit. ’ to have the stomach of an ostrich 
*estomaquer, vb. tr. To astound, flabber- 
gast. 

Hein ? mon vieux Maurice, ta pro- 
vince en est estomaqueel . . . On 
ne voit pas qa tons les dimanches, 
k Grasse ? (H. Bataille, Le Scan- 
dale). 

*estourbir, vb. tr. To kill. Se fairs estour- 
bir. To get killed, to get done in. 

Prom the Provencal estourbi, ‘ to stun *, * to 
fell', ‘to kill*. 


II me confie, en poujfant de rire, 
que, ce matin, il a pris an collet le 
chat blanc des Lanlaire. . . . “ C’est 
le dixi^me que je leur estourbis en 
douceur ”, s’ecrie-t-il, avec une joie 
ferooe (0. Mirbeau, Le Journal 
d’une Femme de Ohambre). 
et, conj. Et dVun(e), Et de deux, etc. That 
makes one (two, etc.). That’s number 
one (two, etc.). 

Vous les connaissez done ? — ^Un 
peu, monsieur I Zoe Lamour a fait 
son noviciat pour etre religieuse. 
Et d'une. Eva Schourine a ete 
poursuivie comme incendiaire et re- 
connue foUe. Et de deux . . . 
(Maupassant, Les Dimanches d'un 
Bourgeois de Paris). 

§tage, n.m. De bas etage. Of low degree — - 
e.g. des gens de bas Stage, low, vulgar 
people. 

La fortune cachee par eux passe 
entre les mains d’un viveur de bas 
Stage qui la mangera avec des 
drdlesses (P. Bourget, La GacheUe). 

etaler, s*. To fall down, come a cropper, 
o sprawling. 
it. ‘ to stretch oneself ont 

Il battit un entrechat (® cut a 
caper ’), et faillit s' Staler dans la 
bone liquide (C. EarrAre, Dix-sept 
Histoires de Marins). 

etape, n.f. BrUler les Stapes (or VStape), 
To run (pass) through a (halting-) 
place without stopping, not to stop at a 
place. See brfiler 1. 

Madame la comtesse est sortie. 
EUe pensait que son Excellence 
arriverait par lo bateau du soir. — 
Le prince repondit : — J'ai britlS une 
etape (V. Cherbuliez, UAventure de 
Ladislas BolsTci). 

6tat, n.m. 1. De son Sfat, By trade, by 
profession — e.g. Il est menuisier de son 
etat, He is a joiner by trade. 

Un pauvre gargon tr^s ordinaire, 
courtaud de boutique (‘ counter- 
jumper’) de son etat (T. Gautier, 
Jean et Jeanette), 

See souche 3 (Eromentin). 

2. En tout etat de cause. Whatever might 
happen, In any case. 

3. Etre (or Semettre) dans tous ses Stats, To 
he quite upset (with emotion, anger, 
etc.), to he in a state of extreme agita- 
tion, of great excitement, to be in a 
paroxysm of passion, in a furious pas- 
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sion, in a dreadftd way — e,g. Pout un 
rien il se met daris tons ses etaU, A mere 
trifle sends him into a rage. 

Pendant que j’y pense, qn’on ne 
M parle plus de Mounet-SuUy, ni 
de reciter des vers, cela la met dans 
tons ses etats (E-. Boylesve, UEn~ 
fant d la Balustrade). 

Votre m^re devait bien soufirir, 
j’ai beaucoup pense ^ elle. — ^Tout 
s’est bien passe. Maman est natur- 
ellement dans tons ses etats (p- 
SoxjpAtTLT, Les Frires Durandeau). 

4. Eire dans un etat inter essant == Eire 
dans une position interessante. 

Steriliser, s’. To stay an endless time, for 
evermore, to stop for ever, to take root. 

Je connais Romeo ! Si je ne le 
congedie pas, il va s^eterniser (H. 
Bataille, Notre Image). 

Sternite, n.f. line eternite or Bes eternites, 
A very long time, ages. 

Au re voir, a bientot j’espSre, et ne 
soyez pas des eternites sans venir (M. 
Bonita Y, UAffrancMe). 

* Etienne, proper name. A la tienne, 
Etienne ! Stock rhyming phrase used 
for a toast : — Here’s to you, old chap ! 
Your health, old man ! Cheerio ! 

Les uns comme les autres trin- 
quent avec le patron : A la tienne, 
Etienne I (J. Richebiit, Le Pave). 

§touffer, vb. tr. 1. To hush up — e.g. 
etouffer un scandale. 

Lit. ‘ to stifle *. 

H est certain qu’au lieu d’etaler 
toutes ces choses qui ne peuvent que 
nuire la soci^te, il vaudrait mieux 
. . . — les etouffer ? (Gyp, Le Baron 
Sinai). 

*2. To rob, pinch, bone, collar, scrounge. 
Properly, in the slang of card-sharpers, " to 
pilfer a part of the stakes *. Cp. asphyxier. 

On etouffe ce qu’on pent, on n’a 
pas toujours une perle sous la main 
(A. Hermant, Cadet de Goutras). 

*3. To drink entirely — e.g. Etouffer une 
bouteille de vin. To finish off a bottle of 
wine. 

6tre, vb. 1. Ce que c' est {que) de nous I A 
stereotyped phrase used, for example, 
at funerals, with reference to the 
fragility of human life : — ^How short 
life is ! What poor (weak) mortals we 
are ! Such is the fate of man ! 

Ce pauvre Charles I Ce que c’est 
de nous, tout de meme 1 (The 


speaker is referring to a dying friend) 
(Maupassant, Bd-Ami). 

2. C^est a moi de . . ., It is my turn to 
. . . — e.g. G' est a moi de jouer. It is 
my tmn to play. 

Grammarians draw a distinction between 
CTest d nous de parUr^ ‘ It is your turn to 
speak and Cast dvous k parler, ‘ It is up to you 
to speak’. Littr6, however, has shown that 
there is no difference of meaning in the 
two constructions, and that, at most, the 
second belongs to sustained, or more ' correct’ 
style, and the flrst to current speech. 

Soudain, je le vis tirer sa montre 
. . . et faire si^e au garden. — ^Ah ! 
non, m’ecriai-je, o' est d moi de 
regler ! (E. EsTAUNii:, VInfirme aux 
Mains de Lumiere). 

*3. G'est-i{l) que . . . is used in popular 
speech for Est-ce que . . . ? and the 
same turn is imitated in children’s 
talk and familiar speech — e.g. C*est4l 
que vous ites malade ? Ou dest-i qu^on 
a mis mes limes? Combien dest-i? 
(i.e. Combien fait ^ ? or Combien qu’ga 
fait ? in asking the price — ^How much is 
it?) 

4. C^ est que . . ., The fact is that . . . — 
e.g. Vous n’avez pas acJiete le livre ? — 
C'est que je rCai plus 6? argent. Didn’t 
you buy the book ? — The fact is that 
(or It’s because) I have no money left. 

5. Comme si de rien n^etait. As if nothing 
had happened. As if nothing (at aU) 
were the matter. 

Quand nous avons un grand 
chagrin, nous ne pardonnons pas ^ 
la nature d’etre impassible, au soleil 
de se lever et de se couoher a I’heure 
dite, ni h I’herbe de pousser comme 
si de rien n'etait (A. Hermant, Con- 
tras, Soldat). 

6. En etre. (a) En itre {de . . .), To 
have got as far as with . , . — e.g. Od 
en sommes-nous {de noire lecture)? 
How far have we got (with our read- 
ing) ? Pen suis d la page trente, X 
have reached page thirty. Voild od 
j^en suis. That’s how I stand {or as far 
as I have got). Void ce qui (or ce 
qu^U) en est. This is how the matter 
stands. En Ues-vous encore Id? {fig.) 
Do you stiU believe that ? Il rCen est 
rien. Such is not the case. Jene sais 
plus ou fen suis, {a) I have lost the 
place where I left off ; (b) 1 do not 
know what I am about. Il en est de 
. . . comme de ..., It is with . . , 
as with . . . — e.g. Il en est de moi 

M 



comme de vms, I am in the same boat 
as yon. 

Voil^ donc'^o'il nous m sommes. 
Qni anrait jamais cru ? Le divorce ? 
Oh ! cela, non, jamais, jamais I (J. 
LemaItbe, Le Depute Leveau). 

Ma foi I econtez, vons avez Tair 
d’tm brave homme, j’aime miexix 
vons dire ce qu^il en est (A. Daudet, 
Tar tar in de Tarascon). 

See ehique 2 (Conrteline), iade 2 
(Donnay). 

(b) En Ure d + infinitive^ To be reduced 
to — e.g. II en est d mendiear son pain. 
He is reduced to begging for a living. 

(c) En itrepour . . To have done some- 
thing to no purpose, without any pro- 
fit — e.g. II en est pour sa peine or ses 
peines {pour son argent) He has had all 
his trouble for nothing (He has lost his 
money). 

(d) Een suis pour ce que fai dit, I stick to 
what I have said. 

“(e) En itre, used absolutely, varies in force 
according to the context, but always 
implies : — ^to be one of, to be concerned 
or to have a share in — e.g. EUe veut en 
Mre, She wants to be in the swim. In 
thieves’ slang, en itre denotes to belong 
to the secret police, to the detective 
force, 

Tantdt, on en faisait un espion 
attache k la haute police ; mais 
Vautrin pretendait qu’il n’etait pas 
assez rus6 pour “ en itre ” (Balzac, 
Le Pere Goriot). 

7. Eire d, (a) Eire d + infinitive. To be 
in the act of . . . — e.g. II est toujours d 
Jumer, He is always smoking. Cp. 
Pendant que vous y etiez. While you 
were at (about) it. 

On vous a derangee ? . . . Yom 
etiez d peindre, je parie ? (Oyp, 
Une Passionnette). 

(b) G^est d -1- infinitive, in exclamations, 
has the force of ‘ It is enough to . . .’ 
(Cp. II y a de quoi + infinitive) — e.g. 
C^est d devenir fou, It is enough to 
make one mad. C’est d rmurir de rire. 
It is enough to make you die with 
laughter. 0’‘est d rdy pas eroire. It 
passes belief, It’s beyond all belief. 

(c) Je suis d vous {dans un moment or d 
Vinstant), I shall be with you in a 
moment. 

(d) Je suis tout d vous, I am entirely de- 
voted to you, completely at your dis- 


posal. Tout d vous (in a letter). 
Yours devotedly, Yours sincerely. 

*8. Eire dans + plural noun. To be in such 
and such a trade, 

Qu’est-ce qu’eUe fait ? — Elle est 
dans les pommes de terre (B. Bek- 
JAMIK, Les Justices de Paix). 

9. Etre pour infinitive. To be of a kind 
to, to be capable of, to be enough to. 

Cette 4paisse nourriture itait pour 
I’etouffer, disait-il (A. Branoe, Le 
Chat maigre). 

10. Ne pas itre sans + infinitive. Not to 
fail to . . . 

Hussonet et Frederic ne furent 
pas, non plus, sans en eprouver un 
certain plaisic (G. Flaubert, V Edu- 
cation sentimentale). 

11. On ne peut pas itre et avoir ete. You 
cannot eat your cake and have it too. 
Tills expression serves to remind a person 
that one cannot always remain young, 
heautiful, strong, etc. 

*12. Uitre — e.g. II Vest, is said of a man 
who is deceived by his wife. 

Elliptical for §tre eocu. 

13. jSi feiais de vous. If I were you, If I 
were in your place. 

14. Voild ce que dest (que) de . . ., That 
is the (natural) consequence of . . 
This is what comes of . . . — e.g. 
Voild ce que c^est (que) de ne pas faire 
attention, That’s what comes of not 
paying attention. 

16. F itre. (a) To understand — e.g. J’y 
suis maintenant, I understand now. 
I’ve got it (right). Vous y ites. You 
have guessed right. You have hit it. 
Vous n’y ites pas. You do not imder- 
stand, twig. Je rVy suis plus {du tout), 
I can’t make head or tail of it, I’m 
all at sea. 

Alors, s’4cria M. Schwendi, je n^y 
suis plus / . . , Non, je ne vois 
pas d’ou peut venir votre opposition 
(E. Bod, EIncendie). 

Comprenez-vous ? — Oui . . . oui 
. . . je comprends . . . J^y suis 
(0. lytERBEATJ, Le Foyer). 

See la 5 (Gyp). 

(6) To be at home, to be in — e.g. Dites-lui 
que je rVy suis pas. Tell him I am out 
(not at home). J e rVy suis pour per- 
sonne, I am not at home to anybody. 

(c) Qa y est / varies in force according to 
the context — e.g. Gette fois, ga y est J 
Now it is done, and no mistake ! Got 
it, this time ! That’s done now ! 
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We’ve (I’ve, You’ve, etc.) done it 
now ! (i.e. got into trouble. We’re 
(etc.) in for it now ») 

Tbe expression is also used interrogatively 
— e.g. y est ? Have you done it ? 

Are you ready ? etc. 

Une auto qui precedait ceUe 
de Barn^gues fit une embardee 
(‘ swerve ’) violente : — Qa y est / 
exclama Claudie (J. H. Rosny, 
U Amour (Tabord). 

(d) J’y suis, fy reste, Here I am, here I 
stop; Here I am and here I mean to stay. 
By allusion to the well-known reply made to 
General Biddulph by Marshal MacMahon 
after his capture of the Malakoff redoubt, 
Sept 9, 1855, when he was asked if he could 
hold the position. 

(e) T itre pour quelque chose (or Eire pour 
quelque chose dans , . .), To have 
something to do with a thing, to 
be in some degree (partly) respon- 
sible (answerable) for. Similarly n^y 
tire pour rien, not to have anything 
to do with a thing, not to be respon- 
sible (answerable) for, to have had no 
share in — e.g. Vou^s y ites pour quelque 
chose. You have had something to do 
with this. Je Wy suis pour rien, I 
have (had) nothing to do with it, I 
have (had) no hand in it. 

Et c’est toi qui as eu cette idee- 
1^ ? — Oui, papa. — Toi tout seul ? — 
Oui, papa. — Ta m^re n'y est pour 
rien ? (H. Dttverkois, Monsieur). 

6trenne, n.f. (Ne pas) En avoir Vetrenne, 
(Not) To be the first to use or enjoy a 
thing, (not) to have the wipe off ’ — 
e.g. Tu rCen auras pas Vetrenne, You will 
not be the first to use it. 

Lit. ‘ present ’ (especially New Year’s gift or 
Christmas box). 

etrenner. 1. vh. tr. To give a person his 
first sale of the day — e.g. Etrennez- 
moil is the caU of street hawkers, 
flower-girls, beggars, etc., inviting 
people to buy, and implying that the 
purchase will be the first of the day 
(the etrenne) and will bring the vendor 
good luck. 

2. vb. intr. (a) To make one’s first sale 
of the day — e.g. Je n'ai pas encore 
etrenne, I haven’t had a sale yet. 

(6) To receive a thrashing or a reprimand, 
to * cop it ’ — e.g. Attends un peu, tu vas 
etrenner ! Just you wait, I’m going to 
put you through it I 

§troit, adp Eire (or 8e trouver) d Vetroit, 


(a) To be cramped (pinched) for room, 
to be fll at ease ; (b) To be pinched for 
means, to be in straitened circum- 
stances. 

Plus tard, capitale d’un grand 
Etat, elle se trouva d Vetroit dans ses 
remparts desormais inutiles (A. 
France, Ulle des Pingouins). 
*eustache, n.m. Clasp-knife. 

So-called after Eustache Dutois, an eight- 
eenth-century cutler of Saint- Etienne. Ori- 
ginally the full name was used, but later the 
surname was dropped. 

Eve, proper name. N e connattre quelqu^un 
ni d^Eve ni dVAdam — e.g. Jenele con- 
nais ni dVEve ni dVAdam, I have not 
the slightest acquaintance with him, I 
do not know him from Adam, 
exeeuter, s’, (a) To decide to do some- 
thing, to comply (against one’s own 
interest or inclination) — e.g. 11 s' est 
execute de bonne grace. He complied 
with a good grace ; (b) To pay (un- 
willingly rather than otherwise), to pay 
up, to fork out. 

“ AUons, mon p^re, reprit le 
comte, ne vous faites pas tirer 
Voreille (‘ don’t require pressing ’), 
et recitez-nous votre petite his- 
toire, smon, je me chargerai de la 
raconter a ma fagon.” Le bon 
p^re se hata de s' exeeuter (V. Cher- 
BTJLIEZ, Le Comte Kostia). 
exemple, n.m. 1. Pr^her d' exemple. To 
practise what one preaches, to set the 
example. 

Si la chaleur et 1’ Eloquence man- 
quaient h sa parole, il pr&chait d' ex- 
emple (P. Albert, La Litterature 
franQaise au dix-huitieme SUcle). 

2. Par exemple f is a favourite interjection 
or exclamation, the value of which 
varies with the context. We may 
distinguish three main uses : — 

{a) To reinforce an affirmation, to stress 
what is excessive or exceptional in 
the thought expressed — e.g. Ah, voild 
du linge qui est blanc, par exemple! 
Ah ! here we have hnen that is white, 
and no mistake ! Some possible Eng- 
lish equivalents are : — One must own, 
one must admit, it must be said, to 
be sure, indeed, and no mistake. 

C’est loin, par exemple ! mais en 
revanche la promenade est belle (J. 
Riohepin, Le Pave). 

Est-ce que vous allez vous 
battre ? 11 ne vous manquerait plus 
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que ^ (* That woTild be the last 
straw’), par exemple! (A. Capus, 
La Ghdtelaine). 

Ah I voilh ce que je ne crois pas, 
par exemple ! (BE. Lavedak, Le 
Marquis de JPriola). 

See blague 3 (Mirbeau). 

( 6 ) Sometimes surprise or astonishment 
may be accompanied by a degree of 
indignation winch finds vent in the 
form of a protest and which is an- 
nounced by a ‘par exemple ’ uttered 
forcibly. In some cases par exemple 
alone suffices to express this protest. 
Some English equivalents of this use 
of par exemple, which may also 
convey vehement denial, are: — ^You 
don’t (mean to) say so ! Fancy that ! 
Well now ! Bless me t The very idea ! 
Really ! Indeed ! Upon my word ! — 
e.g. Par exemple, voild qui est fort (or 
c^est trop fort) / Well now, I like that ! 
{ironical). 

Ah ! tu ne sais pas, mon chapelier, 

. . . c’est un voleur. — Par exemple < 
(Labiche, Lejs Petits Oiseaux). 

Mais j’estime que tons les torts 
n’etaient pas de son cote. — Par 
exemple! (H. Bernstein, Le Ber- 
cail). 

Le soleil ne va pas te gener, mon 
oncle ? — Non ! par exemple ! H y a 
si longtemps que je ne I’ai vu (Zola, 
La Joie de vivre), 

Vous voulez lui dormer ma cham- 
bre ? — ^Pourquoi pas ? — ^Ma cham- 
bre ! Ah ! non, par exemple, 9 a 
c’est trop fort . . . je ne veux pas 
, . . .(Flees btCailla VET, 
Buridan). 

(c) In the above cases par exemple is used 
as an exclamation or as part of a reply. 
It also occurs in narrative style in 
which the author, as it were, adopts the 
familiar tone of conversation with his 
reader, and inserts the formula in order 
to forestall or contradict a possible 
objection or a thought on the part of 
the reader which might be contrary to 
what the author desires to express. 
By the addition of ‘par exempW he 
aims at restricting the possibility of 
giving his statement too general or too 
affirmative a character. Let us take the 
f oUowing passage : ‘ Une bonne grand’ 
mfere d’au moins soixante-dix ans. 
Encore jolie, par exemple, et encore 


fraiche’ (P. Loti, Pkheur dUslande). 
The first part of this quotation would 
make the reader at once think, for 
example, of a frail, ugly, toothless old 
woman, and the author, foreseeing this 
‘ example ’ which might cross the 
reader’s mind, hastens to make a re- 
striction by adding in his more de- 
tailed description the par exemple 
which he imagines he has heard on his 
reader’s lips. This restrictive par 
exemple can also occur in dialogue, and 
is used popularly to mark a contrast- — 
e.g. n ne pouvait pas supporter les 
choux : par exemple, il aimait bien 
la choucroute. Some of its possible 
English renderings are : — However, Be 
it noted, I assure you, I’d have you 
know. 

Sois tranquille, mon petit, je ne 
vais plus en gagner, de I’argent ; 
mais, par exemple, je vais en de- 
penser, je t’en reponds (A. Captjs, 
VInstitut de Beaute). 

II ne voulait pas avoir Tarr de 
quelqu’un qui s’evade. II allait au 
contraire d’un pas de flaneur et 
d’mdiSerent, I’ceil au guet, par 
exemple, et les jambes pretes k un 
elan prodigieux (A. Daudet, JacTc), 

Je I’aime bien : c’est une bonne 
petite fiUe ... II faudra refaire 
son education, par exemple; mais 
I’etoffe est excellente (E. Ron, 
U Incendie). 

exister, vb. intr. 1. To feel physically ex- 
hilarated, to experience a keen sensa- 
tion of physical enjoyment — e.g. II fait 
bon id, on existe ! It’s cosy here, one 
feels joUy comfy ! 

2. Qa existe pas ! Phrase expressing 
contempt — e.g. As4u vu cette piece? 
Qa n" existe pas ! Have you seen this 
play ? It’s rotten, a wash-out, abso- 
lute rubbish, piffle. 

Ces gens-la, je m’en moque, Qa 
n" existe pas ! (H. Bernstein, Sam- 
son). 

expedier, vb. tr. To kiU, murder, ‘ polish 
ofi’. 

extra, n.m. Faire un extra. To make a bit 
of a splash. 

Voild ce que dest que de ne jamais 
s^ off fir un petit extra. On ne sait 
jamais plus boire quand il le faud- 
rait (H. J. Magog, La Vente). 
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fabriquer, vb. tr. 1, To do — e.g. Qu'est-ce 
que tu fabriques la? What are you 
up to ? 

Tiens ! . . . Guibray ! . . . Qu’- 
est”Ce qu’il fabrique ici ? (Gyp, Une 
Passionnette). 

*2. To rob, steal, scrounge. 

*3. To deceive, dupe. 

*4. To arrest, nab. 

*fa9ade, n.f. Face. Faire sa facade. To 
paint one’s face, to make up. 

Lit. ‘frontage’ of a building. 

See espdrer (Duvernois). 

faqon, n.f. 1. De touts fagon. In any 
case, at any rate — e.g. De toutefagon il 
a tort. Whichever way you look at it, 
he is wrong. 

2. Sans fagon{s). Without ceremony, 

without fuss. bien des fagons. 

After a great deal of fuss. Que de 
fagons / What a fuss ! Faire des 
fagons, (a) To stand on ceremony ; (b) 
To make a great deal of fuss. 

Chez nous, aux Etats-Unis, on 
rCy met 'pa>s tant de fagons . . . un 
gar§on part, se marie. . . . Bien. 
Cours ta chance. . . . En France, 
vous mettez du sentiment partout 
(Bkiexjx, Les Americains chez nous). 

3. Dire safagon de penser. To speak one’s 
mind — e.g. Je lui dirai ma fagon de 
penser. I’ll give him a piece of my 
mind. 

’’‘fade, n.m. Avoir son fade, (a) To have 
one’s full share (of something un- 
pleasant — e.g. illness, suffering, bad- 
luck, etc.) ; {b) To be drunk. 

Amongst thieves, the word denotes each 
accomplice’s share in the proceeds of a 
robbery, his ‘ whack * (see note to fader). 

*fad6, adj. s^vApast. part. *1. Eire fade de. 
To be in possession of, to be provided 
with, to have received one’s whack of 
(a good or bad thing). 

Je rrCesquinte ! — C’est ce que je 
veux ! — ^Alors, je peux dire que vous 
ites fade ! (‘You’ve got what you 
want ’) (C. H. Hiesch, “ Petit 
Louis, Boxeur). 

*2. Eire fade. To be in a bad way (e.g. ill, 
wounded, bemauled, etc.) — e.g. II est 
fade. He’s done for, He’s a goner. 

J’ai aussi une maladie de cceur. 
Ah ! je suis fade I Oui, mon cher, 
voild ou j’en suis (M. Honnay, La 
Douloureuse). 


*3. Drunk, well oiled, screwed. 

See fader. 

*fader, vb. tr, *1. To beat, to kiU, do for. 

Lui ou moi, y en a un qui doit 
fader I’autre avant qu’on se piaule 
(‘ return home ’) (C. H. Hiesch, Le 
Tigre et Coquelicot). 

*2. To punish, treat severely, to give it 
some one hot — e.g. Les juges Vont fade, 
The judges gave him a heavy sentence. 
Fader (from the Provencal fadd, ‘ to give ’) is 
an old jargon word (meaning ‘ to divide the 
proceeds of a robbery ’, and then ‘ to share 
out ’ generally) which has passed into popular 
speech with a number of more or less ironical 
values. 

*fafiot, n.m. Banknote. Fajiot male. 
Banknote for 1 ,000 francs. Fafiotfem- 
elle. Banknote for 500 francs. Fajiot 
en bas age. Banknote for 50 francs. 
Des fajiots, ‘ Flimsies ’. Des fafiots a 
la manque. Forged banknotes. 

An old jargon imitative word suggesting the 
sound of something rustling. 

Une bonne affaire lui avait pro- 
cure plusieurs fafiots de cent francs 
(J. H. Rosny, Marthe). 

fagot, ti.m. 1. De derriere les fagots. Ex- 
cellent, of superior quality. 

Originally used of good wine which is placed 
in a cellar behind faggots and left to mature. 

Car il fallait que Jean fit des 
betises ! . . . Tons les Erdeval en 
avaient fait. Il ne saurait mentir a 
la race. Il serait un Erdeval de 
derriere les fagots (Gyp, Miche). 

2. C’est un vrai fagot d’epines. He is a 
regular bear. 

Lit. ‘ a faggot of thorns ’. Variant : Il est 
gracieux comme un fagot d’4pines. 

3. Il y a fagots et fagots, AJl men are not 
alie. There are men and men. Can 
also be applied to things, in which case 
English repeats the name of the thing 
in question — e.g. ‘ There are motor- 
cars and motor-cars ’. 

This expression, implying that two persons 
or two things which are alike in nature may 
differ considerably in quality, merit or worth, 
originates in Molidre’s Le MMecin mdlgrd 
lui, I, 6. 

4. Sentir le fagot, (a) (lit.) To be tainted 
with heresy (and therefore to run the 
risk of being burnt at the stake with fag- 
gots, the usual fate of heretics in former 
days). Can also he said of things (e.g. 
books) ; (6) (jocularly, by eoctension) To 
be unorthodox, not to be quite honest 
or all one should be. 
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In its extended use the phrase generally 
implies that one has no great confidence in 
the sincerity of a person’s beliefs and above 
all in the regularity of his way of livmg. 
fagots, adj. Dressed like a guy, anyhow 
— e.g. Oomme vous voild fagotee / What 
a fright (guy, frump) {or How dowdy) 
you look ! 

See fagoter, 

Regine est ridicule d© faire voy- 
ager cette enfant fagotee comme eUe 
Test (Brieus, JSuzette), 

See temps 6 (Bourget). 
fagoter. 1. vb,tr. To dress some one like 
a guy, without taste. 

2. Se fagoter. To dress in had taste, to 
make oneself look like a guy. 

Fagots which are badly made are said to be 
mat hahilUs (hdbiller origmally having the 
force of ‘ to make suitable for ‘ to dispose 
‘ arrange ’) ; hence the comparison itre habilU 
comme un fagot, of a person dressed without 
taste, and the above use of the verb fagoter. 

Est-elle assez province ! A4-on 
idee de se fagoter comme 9a I (Hbnne- 
QtrrN" ET CooLUS, La Sonnette 
d^Alarme). 

*faignant, n.m. and adj. Lazy person, 
lazy-bones, idle dog. 

A corruption of faindant (from faire + ndant, 
‘nothmg’). 

EUe helait sa soeur, la traitait de 
faignante et de clampine (J. K. 
HnYSMANS, Les Soeurs Vatard). 
faim, n.f. 1. Avoir une faim canine or 
unefaim de hup, To be as hungry as a 
hunter. 

’*‘2, II fait faim ; by analogy with expres- 
sions referring to the state of the atmo- 
sphere (e.g. il fait froid, chaud, etc.), 
popular speech has introduced 11 fait 
faim in the sense of ‘ I’m beginning to 
feel hungry, peckish 

faire, vb. tr, and intr. Faire easily comes 
first among all French verbs in the 
variety of its meanings and applica- 
tions. The foUowing colloquial uses 
should be noticed : — 

(A) 1. To ‘do ’(a place — of a commercial 

traveUer or tourist) — e.g. Un voyageur 
de commerce fait Rouen et Le Havre. 
Un touristefait les clidteauai de la Loire. 

2. To deal (at cards) — e.g. A vous de faire / 
Your deal. 

3. To charge (a price) — e.g. Vous mefaites 
cet article trop cher. You are charging 
me too much for that article. Corn- 
Men faites-vous cette soie ? How much 
are you asldng for this silk ? Cp. 
Combien cela fait-il? How much is 


that ? Cela fait six francs. That 
amounts to six francs. 

4. To manage — e.g. Comment me marier ? 
Je fais d peine d moi seul. How can I 
get married ? I can scarcely keep my- 
self. Comment faites vous? How do 
you manage (it) ? "^Et comment que tu 
feras? And how are you going to 
manage it ? 

J’ai quinze mille francs . . . 
quand mes fermiers me paient. — 
EUe parut stupefaite. — Comment 
faite^vous ? . . . Vous avez un 
joli appartement ? (Gyp, Le Baron 
Sinai). 

5. To have (of illness) — e.g. Tai fait une 
longue maladie. 

6. To steal, prig, scrounge, — e.g. Un 
voleur fait le portemonnaie d?un bad- 
aud, A thief steals an idler’s purse. 
Tor a thief a theft is an affaire or an ouvrage ; 
similarly in the next use of faire. Cp. 
fabriquer, 

C’est un pickpocket ; il lui a fait 
sa montre et son portefeuiUe (Hen"- 
NEQTJiN ET CooLUS, La Sounette 
d^Alarme). 

*7. To kiU. Cp. fabriquer. 

*8. To arrest. 

*9. To pick up a person, make the conquest 
of — e.g. Faire une femme. To pick up a 
woman. Faire un type {un miche), 
To pick up a man (a mug) and get 
money from him {prostitutes'* slang). 

EUe a fait un vicomte, je crois. 
Oh ! trfes lancee ! EUe pent se 
ficher de nous tous (Zola, U Assam- 
moir). 

10. {Cela) me fait quelque chose, {a) 
That matters to me — e.g. Cela vous 
fait-il quelque chose? Does it matter 
to you ? Qu^est-ce que cela lui fait? 
What is that to him ? What does that 
matter to him ? Cela ne me fait rien. 
That makes no difference to me ; {b) 
That afiects me, stirs me, upsets me, 
gives me a shock. 

{b) Merci, je n’ai pas envie de 
fumer. Qa me fait quelque chose de 
voir 9a {the speaker is referring to a 
murder) (Maupassant, La petite 
Roque). 

Qa m* a fait quelque chose d’appren- 
dre ce mariage (Bbieux, La petite 
Amie). 

*H. Qa n’a rien d faire / Stock phrase 
expressing refusal, scorn, denial — 
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There’s nothing doing ! Don’t yon 
connt on that I Yon can’t Md me ! 
Tell that to the marines ! 

12. Qa (Gela) ne fait rien. It doesn’t 
matter, ISTever mind ! Qu^est-ce que 
cela {ga)fait ? What does that matter ? 

Vons la connaissez pent-etre ? — 
Non. — Qa ne fait rien (O- Mir- 
BEAir, Le Journal June Femme de 
Ckambre). 

*13. Faire dans les . . . — e.g. Cette maison 
fait dans les cuirs. This firm is in the 
leather trade. 11 fait dans les autos. 
He is in the motor bnsiness. Cp- §tre 

8 . 

14. Faire du + numeral. To go at the 
rate of . , . — e.g. TJn automobiliste 
fait du cinquante d> Vheure, A motorist 
goes fifty (kilometres) an honr. 

Le dno de Contras, qni n’avait 
point d’ ordinaire I’association d’idees 
si prompts, fit cette fois du cent d 
Vheure (A. Hermant, Cadet de Cou^ 
tras), 

15. Faire son {sa) + adjective : the posses- 
sive adjective is nsed in familiar 
speech after faire in certain expres- 
sions in which faire practically assumes 
the force of contrefaire, ‘ to imitate ’ — 
e.g. II fait son {Tu fais ton) malin, son 
titu, son bebe, etc. This is an exten- 
sion of the use of faire + a descriptive 
noun or an adjective used as a noun 
with the force of “ to play the part of 

‘ to pretend to he ’, ‘ to ape ’ — e.g, 
faire le riche, to pose as a rich man ; 
faire le mort, to pretend to be dead ; 
faire le grand seigneur, to play the 
lord. 

Ayez la complaisance, mon ami, 
d’aller a votre travail. — Ne faites 
done pas votre duchesse. C’est inu- 
tile. Vous voulez m’humilier en af- 
fectant de me parler comme a un 
domestique (Brietjx, Le Bourgeois 
aux Champs). 

Cette Jeannine ! C’est de la 
pose. . . . Mais oui, elle adore faire 
son interessante (H. Bataille, UEn- 
chantement). 

*16. Faites ! or Faites done/ A polite popu- 
lar formula used in answer to Pardon / 
or a request. Cp. the English ‘ Carry 
on ! ’ ‘Go ahead ! ’ 

Et puis, je vous demande pardon, 
je m’attendris. — Faites, faites (H. 
Lavedan-, Nocturnes). 


17. 11 rCen fera rien. He will do nothing 
of the kmd (sort). 

*18. II y a de quoi faire / or Y a de quoi 
faire/ A popular formula expressing 
admiration, respect, politeness, etc., in 
the presence of a quantity of things 
belonging to the person addressed. 
Cp. the Americanism ‘ Some stuff ! ’ 

Bob parvenait k lire : Situation 
serieuse. On offrirait de suite 
quarante francs k jexme homme 
(references) pour emploi de bureau. 
— T a d^quoi faire / raiUait Bob. 
Quarante balles ! vT^ des gens 
qu’est pas des exploiteurs on j’sais 
pas (F. Cabco, Bob et Bohette 
s*amusent). 

19. La faire d quelqu’un. To try it on with 
a person, to come it — e.g. (II ne) faut 
pas me la faire. You must not try that 
on with me. It’s no good trying it on 
with me. On ne me la fait pas, d moi. 
People can’t cod me. 

Tu sais, vieux, il ne faudrait plus 
me la faire avec la chastete du sol- 
dat (A. Heemant, Cadet de Goutras). 

Oui-d^ ! cause, mon bonhomme ! 
d d^autres / On ne me la fait pas, d 
moi/ (C. FabeIjee, Quatorze His- 
toires de Soldats). 

See accroire 1 (Hirsch), bohard 
(Barbusse). 

*20. La faire au (d la) + noun. To seek to 
impose upon by an affected show of 
some feigned sentiment — e.g. La faire 
d la pose. To show off, to pose. La 
faire d la raideur. To put on a distant 
manner, to look ‘ uppish La faire 
au chiqui. To pretend, to swank. 
Similarly La faire a Vherolsme, d 
V innocence, d la vertu, d la modestie, etc. 

Ensuite, comme madame est bien 
connue pour son patriotisme, il la 
fait au patriots (G. Leeotjx, La 
farouche Aventure): 

21. Laissez-moi faire. Leave it to me, Do 
not interfere with me. Let me alone. 
Laissez faire, Don’t interfere. 

22. N* avoir que faire de, Not to want, not 
to want to have anything to do with — 
e.g. Je n*ai que faire de vos conseils, I 
do not want (have no use for) your 
advice. 

Les demi-dieux Wont que faire du 
bavardage des mortels ! (C. Fae- 
EiiEE, Quatorze Histoires de Soldats). 
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23. Ne fais pas cb autrui ce que tu ne veua 
pas qu^OTb te fasse. Bo 111110 others 
as you would have others do unto 
you. 

24. Que faire ? What’s to he done ? 
What can one do ? What am I (are 
we) to do ? Pourquoi faire ? What 
for ? Comment faire ? What is to he 
done ? 

25. Que voulez-vous (veux-tu) que fy 
fasse ? How can I help it ? What 
would you have me do ? It is no busi- 
ness of mine. What do you suppose I 
can do about it ? 

26. Rien rCy fait. It is all of no use, all in 
vain, Nothing has any effect upon him 
(on it). 

Antoine la soigna de son mteux (‘ as 
best he could’) ; M. de Vornay et 
Marguerite I’y aiderent. Meme im 
veterinaire fut mande. Rien n'y fit 
(M. Pbevost, Le Pas releve). 

*27. Savoir y faire, To he sldHul, to know 
how to set about a thing, to be up to 
snuff, to he d^brouillard. 

Sometimes abbreviated in popular speech to 
savoir yf — e.g. ‘Si tu te faisais prendre 1 — 
T’en fais pas,on salt yf . . .’ (R.DorgblEs, 
Saint Maghire) . 

Plus tard, ils se retireront a la 
campagne, vu que Phoineau sait y 
faire sous le rapport du betail et que 
Mile Arr6mere s’occupera des poides 
(H. Bxjveenois, Edgar). 

28. Se laisser faire. To take it lying down 
— e.g. II se laisse faire. He lets people 
treat him as they like. 

Tu veux encore me facher avec 
celui-1^ comme avec tons les autres. 
... Je ne me laisserai pas faire 
(Brietjx, Les Hannetons). 

(B) Se faire. 1. Comment se faitAl 
que . . .? How is it that . . . ? — e.g. 
Comment se fait-il qu^il ne soit pas 
prit ? How is it that he is not ready ? 
Comment cela se fait-il? How does 
that come about ? Why is that ? 

2. II se fait tard. It is growing late. 

3. Se faire a. To get used to, to accustom 
oneself to — e.g. On se fait a tout. One 

. gets used to everything. II faut s^y 
faire, One has to get used to it. Je 
m^y fais, I am getting used to it. 

Octavie, ne pouvant se faire d 
I’idee que sa petite Miarka I’eut 
quittee mechamment ... ( J. Rich- 
epin, Miarha). 

*4. S'’en faire, To worry. Ne pas s^en 


faire, Not to worry — e.g. II ne s*en 
fait pas. He takes it easy. {Ne) fen 
fais (Ne vous en faites) pas / Don’t 
worry ! Ne vous en faites done pas 
pour ga / Don’t you worry about that ! 
{II ne) faut pas s’en faire / Don’t you 
worry ! 

Elliptical ior se faire de la bile or du mauvais 
sang. 

Pour ces gens-1^, e’est comme si la 
guerre etait a Madagascar, j’te jure 
qplils ne s^en font pas pour la cam- 
pagne d’hiver (R. Doroel^is, Les 
Croix de Bois). 

See caille (Barbusse). 

faire-part, n.m. Circular announcing a 
birth or marriage or death ; weddmg- 
card. 

Abbreviation of un billet (une lettre) de faire- 
part (faire part de quelque chose d qu6lqu*un == 
*to inform some one of something’)- 

Done, en mars 1914, je regus un 
faire-part . . . Anselme Theodat y 
communiquait la nouvelle du deces 
de Mile Reine-VigHe Theodat, sa 
soeur (E. Estaunie, Ulnfirme aux 
Mains de Lumiere). 

faiseur, n.m. 1. Swindler. 

2. Intriguer, swaggerer. 

3. Une faiseuse Wanges, A woman who 
makes a living by baby-farming, or one 
who procures a miscarriage by unlaw- 
ful practices, an abortionist. 

Lit. ‘ maker of angels ’. 

fait. (A) Past participle. *1. Caught — 
e.g. Je suis fait. I’m nabbed. Se© 

faire 8. 

2. C^en est fait de . . ., It is all up with 
. . . — Uen est fait de moi. It is all up 
(over) with me, I’m done for. 

3. Uest hien fait I See Men 4. 

4. Les gens faits. People of matured judg- 
ment. 

5. Dressed (of women) — e.g. Comme je 
suis faite I What a fright I am ! 

6. Eire fait d la fatigue. To be inured to 
fatigue. 

(B) n.m. 1. Lire son fait d quelqu^un. 
To tell some one (plainly or just) what 
one thinks of him (not compHmentary) 
— e.g. Je lui ai dit son fait, 1 gave him 
a piece (a bit) of my mind, I gave it 
him straight. 

Ce monsieur est un goujat et une 
cradle I Je lui ai dit son fait une 
bonne fois (‘ once and for ah ’) (P. 
Veber, Les Rentrees). 

2. En fait or Au fait. As a matter of fact, 
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in point of fact, in reality. Au fait 
sometimes merely = By the way. 

3. En fait de . , In the way (matter) 
of . . ., as . . ., in point of . . . 

Je me demande si, en fait de 
surprise, Madame de Cheneval ne 
va pas, tout honnement, nous an- 
noncer son manage aveo Sylv^re 
(Gyp, Geux qui s^enf . . .). 

4. Eire au fait (de). To Imow how things 
stand, to be aware (of), to be thoroughly 
conversant (with). Mettre quelqu^un 
au fait (de). To inform a person (of), 
to tell a person aU about a thing — e.g. 
Mettez-moi au fait de ce qui s'est passe. 
Tell me what happened. Maintenant 
vous voild au fait. Now you know the 
long and short of the matter. Cp. 
courant. 

Bix minutes s’etaient a peine 
eooulees que fetais au fait de tout 
le passe d’Anselme Theodat (E. 
EsTAxnsrif:, UInfirme aux Maim de 
Lumiire). 

5. Eire sur de son fait. To be sure of what 
one is saying, to know what one is ’ 
(talking) about. 

6. Fait divers. Miscellaneous piece of 
news — e.g. Les faits divers, (in a news- 
paper) News from here and there. 
Current events. 

Under the heading Faits Divers, newspapers 
publish reports of accidents, the latest 
scandals, etc. The reporter who has charge 
of this item is called un fait-diversier or some- 
times un fait- diver siste. 

Mais je vous fiche mon billet qu^ii 
faudrait etre un menteur imaginatif 
pour inventer le petit “ fait divers ” 
que je veux vous mettre d mime 
d’apprecier (C. EAB-RijRE, Dix-sept 
Histoires de Marins). 

See premier 4 (Coppee). 

7. Faits et gestes — e.g. On epie ses faits 
et gestes, They spy upon his every 
act. 

On me r^veilla de fort bonne heure 
pour me faire subir un long inter- 
rogatoire sur mes faites et gestes 
pendant mon voyage (V. Cher- 
BULIEZ, JJ Aventure de Ladislas 
Bolshi). 

8. Prendre fait et cause pour quelqu^un. To 
stand up for a person, to take a per- 
sonas part, to take up some one’s 
quarrel, to side with a person. 

9. Prendre quelqu^un sur le fait. To take 
(catch) a person in the (very) act. 


10. Si fait J Yes indeed ! On the con- 
trary ! It’s a fact, I assure you ! 

11. Venir au fait — e.g. Venez au fait, 
Come to the point. 

falloir, vb. impers. Faut-il que . . . — 
e.g- Faut-il que je sois bite I What 
a fool I am ! Faut-il quHh soient 
riches ! How rich they must be ! 

Tiens ! je ne I’avais pas remar que, 
en effet. . . . Faut-il que je sois 
bite / . . . Ah ! mais, il est tr^s 
joli, tu sais . . . ravissant (O. Mir- 
BEAir, Le Journal June Femme de 
Ghambre). 

lalot, n.m. Passer au{x) falot{$), To be 
tried by court-martial. 

War-time military slang. The expression 
owes its origin to the fact that formerly 
officers who presided over a court-martial 
wore their kipis with blue, white and red 
plumes. The accused compared these plumes 
to a row of falots, i.e. paper lanterns with the 
T’rench national colours used on public 
mes. 

*falzar, n.m. Trousers, slacks. 

Variant: dalzar, n.m. The second syllable 
probably comes from hazar in the sense of 
‘ second-hand garment but the origin of the 
initial syllables is obscure. 

fameux, adj. First-rate, great, ripping, 
topping, capital — e.g. un fameux diner, 
a slap-up dinner. Un fameux im- 
becile, a bally fool. Un fameux coquin, 
A precious rogue. 

famille, n.f. La belle-famille. Relations- 
in-law. 

Le depart de son mari pour Salon- 
ique, en I’obligeant d’aller plus sou- 
vent dans sa belle-famille, a seul in- 
terrompu son travail (P. Botjrget, 
Lazarine). 

fanfan, n.m. and /. Little boy or girl ; 
also term of endearment — ^little one, 
ducky. 

Child’s talk for enfant. 

*fantabosse, n.m. Infantryman, foot- 
slogger. 

ComWnation of fantassin, * foot-soldier and 
bosse, ‘ hump ’ (by allusion to the hump made 
by the haversack). 

An fait, oui, vous etes de la 
reserve de I’active. — Fantabosse et 
sergent, dit Pierre non sans orgueil 
(P. Margueritte, UEmbusque). 

fantastique, adj. Incredible — e.g. un luxe 
fantastique, incredible luxury. Un 
prix fantastique, An unheard-of price. 
A familiar use of the adjective, which means 
lit. ‘fantastic’, ‘fanciful’. 

faramineux, adj. Big, wonderful, stu nnin g 
— e.g. un rhume faramineux, a dread- 
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fill cold. Tin toupet faramineux. Awful 
cheek. 

This word, also spelt pJiaramineux, is a 
provincialism (Anjou), meaning ‘horrible’, 
‘frightful’, which has passed into popular 
speech with the attenuated force of ‘pro- 
digious ’, ‘ stupefying ’. It is connected with 
a popular belief in Anjou, where faramine 
denotes a wild or harmful beast, and Mte 
faramineusa is the epithet applied to the were- 
wolf and other fantastic animals (Sain^ak, 
Zanffoga parisieny pp. 287-8). 
faraud, n.m. and adj. Vain, swanky, 
vulgar dude — e.g. Faire le faraud. To 
swank, put on side. 

Used in popular speech of a common person 
who is dressed up in his Sunday best and 
puts on airs. In old jargon the word meant 
‘ coxcomb ’, ‘ dandy * or ‘ lover * , from the 
Provencal faraud, ‘ elegant ‘ smart ’ (Sain- 
£iait, Langaga parisien, p. 17). 

II prit, en disant cela, ce qne le 
peuple appelle un air faraud (A. 
Hermant, Cadet de Ooutras). 

Ceux qni ont touche les nouveUes 
capotes hleu horizon, font les farauds 
(E. Dorgeles, Les Oroix de Bois). 
farce. (A) n.f. 1. Faire une farce d 
quelqu'un. To play a trick on some one. 
2. Faire des (or ses) farces, (a) To play 
pranks, (b) to lead a fast life. 

Je parie, Celestine, que vous avez 
du en faire des farces ^ Paris ? . . , 
Hein, en avez-vous fait, de ces 
farces ? (0. Mirbeatj, Je Journal 
d^une Femme de CJiambre), 

(B) adj. Very funny, comical. 

Elle se coifiait d’une faQon 
grotesque, aveo de petits frissons 
vieillots tout a fait farces (Mait- 
PASSANT, Mile Perle). 
farceur, n.m. and adj. {a) Practical joker, 
funny fellow, wag; (6) Humbug, fraud. 

See chocolat (Veber). 
fard, n.m. Piquer unfard. To blush (with 
confusion or shame), to ‘ lobster ’ 
(school-slang). 

According to Sain6an (Langaga parisien, 
p. 446) the original form of this expression is 
piquer un phare, which has the same meaning, 
and originated in school-slang, Piquer is a 
very common verb among school boys and 
girls with the force of ‘ to get ’, ‘ to make ’, 

* to do etc, (cp. piquer un chien, un lalus, 
une 8^he, un soleil). Thus piquer un phare 
would have literally the force of ‘ to resemble 
a light-house or search-light The substitu- 
tion of fard would suggest itself quite natur- 
ally, since fard denotes ‘ paint ’, ‘ rouge 

J’ai rencontre Antoinette souvent. 
Ehe pique un fard chaque f ois. Moi, 
je rigole, je lui fais de Vceil ! (H. 
Berhsteie-, La Or iff e). 


farfouiller, vb. tr. and intr. To rummage 
about, to rummage among. 

Trom the VoiteYin farfouiller, ‘ to walk in the 
mud 

La preuve, c’est qu’au Heu de 
partir, lui qui etait si presse tout a 
I’heure, il se met 4 farfouiller dans 
ses papiers, comme s’il cherchait 
quelque chose (A. Liohtenbeeger, 
Petite Madame). 

Faubourg, n.m. Le Faubourg is used 
elliptically for le Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, sometimes caUed le noble 
Faubourg, because it is the quarter of 
the old aristocracy. 

fauche, adj. and past part. Euined, 
stony-hrpke, cleaned out, on the rocks. 
See faucher. 

Je suis dans la debine ! Je suis 
dans la mouise > Je suis decave ! 
Je suis fauche ! Je suis un purotin 1 
(T. Bernard, Le Danseur inconnu). 
*faueher, vb. tr. {Of things) To rob, steal, 
scrounge, pinch ; (of persons) To clear 
a person out (of his money). 

Lit. * to mow ’, by allusion to the ^een cloth 
of the gambling-table, the verb being origin- 
ally applied to one who loses all his money 
at gambling. 

On m’(^ faucM ma musette, c’te 
nuit (H. Barbussb, Le Feu). 

fausse-couehe, n.f. Man without energy, 
ill-shaped, weak fellow, one with no 
pluck, a failure, a wash-out. 

Lit. ‘miscarriage*. 

J’aurais ete toi, qu’ j’aurais pas 
lach6 quand tu m’tenais la gorge. 

. . . T’es un feignant . . . un’ 
lavasse . . . un^ fausse-couche de 
boiteux (C. H. Hirsoh, Un vieux 
Bougre). 

faute, n.f. 1. Faute de mieux, For want 
(lack) of something better. 

Je me contente maintenant d’une 
couxte promenade apr^s dejeuner. — 
Par hygiene ? — Faute de mieux, ce 
qui revient au mime (‘ which comes 
to the same thing ’) (E. Estattnxe, 
UInfirme aux Mains de Lumiere). 

2. Ne pas se faire faute de + mfinitive, 
Hot to fail to, not to refrain from — 
e.g. II ne se fait pas faute de se plaindre. 
He complains &eely. Ne pas se faire 
faute d^une chose, Hot to stint oneself 
in a thing — e.g. 11 ne se fait faute de 
rien. He denies himself nothing. 

Si Fon pent trouver ^ mordre sur 
cette personne-la, on ne s^en fait pas 
faute (G. Sand, La petite Fadette). 
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^fauter, vb, intr. {Of a girl) To go wrong, 
to take the wrong turning — e.g. Une 
fille q%i a faute, A wrong ’nn. 

Et ce quHh me font suer (\Iiow 
they make me sick ’), ces honnetes 
gens, avec lenrs airs dignes, leurs 
mani^res vertueuses, lenr mepris 
ponr les filles qni fautent, et leurs 
reeommandations sur la conduite 
et sur la morale ! (0. Mirbeaij, Le 
J ournal d^une Femme de Cliambre). 

fauteuil, n,m. Arriver or Oagner (comme) 
dans un fauteuil : see Appendix sub 
fauteuil. 

faux, n.m. SHnscrire enfaux (contre), To 
deny completely (absolutely), to con- 
tradict flatly — e.g. J e mHnscris en faux 
centre cette assertion^ I emphatically 
deny the truth of that assertion. 
Properly a legal expression meaning ‘to plead 
the falsity of % ‘ to undertake to disprove % 

‘ to plead not guilty ’. 

’"fayot, n.m. Kidney-bean. 

A Breton sailors’ word which has passed into 
the general language. 

f ^e, n.f. 0’ est la fee Carabosse, is said of an 
ugly, spiteful, cantankerous woman — 
She is an old hag. 

The ‘ fairy Carahosse * was wicked, old and 
had a hump {hosse)^ and her wand was the 
source of evil gifts. 

*feignant, n.m. and adj. = faignant. 

See fausse-couche (Hirsch), misere 
3 (Salmon). 

*f§lant, adj. *1. Side-splitting, killing. 

*2. = Epatant. 

Lit. ‘cracking*. 

fel6, adj. Crazy, barmy. Avoir le coco 
file. To be a bit barmy in the crumpet. 
Lit. ‘ cracked ’. 

femme, n.f. Qui femme a, guerre a. Peace 
is unknown in married life. 

On the model of : Qui terre a, guerre a. Much 
coin, much care ; Much land, many lawsuits, 
^fendant, n.m. and adj. Faire le fendant. 
To brag, talk big, to swagger. Prendre 
un air fendant. To put on a swaggering 
air. 

Probably by allusion to one who gives a 
fendant, or ‘ sword-cut *, hence, a ‘ swash- 
buckler ’. 

Tu faisais moins le fendant, mon 
cher, quand je n’avais qu’k siffler 
pour te faire ramper comme un 
chien (H. Bataille, PolicJie). 

See poule 3 (Bataille), ergot (Cher- 
buliez). 

*fendard, n.m. Trousers. 

’*‘fendart, n.m. Faire le (or son) fendart = 
faire le fendant. 


fendre, se. Se fendre (de). To pay down, 
fork out, stump up — e.g. Je me fends 
d^une tournee, I stand drinks all round. 
II a fallu me fendre de cinq francs, I 
had to fork out five francs. 

II paya la robe de noce et se 
fendit meme de trois converts 
d’argent (E. Coppee, Le Parrain). 

Je ne sais si Madame est avare ; 
en tout cas, elle ne se fend gu^re pour 
son papier a lettres. ... II est 
achete au Louvre (0. Miebeatj, Le 
Journal d^une Femme de Cliambre). 

f en§tr e, n.f. 11 faut passer par Id ou par la 
fenitre, There’s no alternative. It is 
absolutely inevitable. It’s a case of 
Hobson’s choice. 

This expression is used to indicate to a person 
that he will have to do something, however 
impleasant it may be, or ‘ jump through the 
window i.e. commit suicide. 

fer, n.m. 1. II faut battre le fer pendant 
quHl (or quand il, or tant quHl) est 
chaud. You must strike while the iron 
is hot. One must make hay while the 
sun shines. 

2. II y a quelque fer qui loclie. There 
is a hitch somewhere. II a toujours 
quelque fer qui loche, is said of a per- 
son whose health is not good — ^He’s 
always got something the matter with 
him. 

By allusion to a ‘ horseshoe * which is said to 
loch&r when it becomes loose. 

3. Nepas valoir les quatrefers d^un chien, 
(of things or persons) Not to be worth 
a fig, a rap, to be a good-for-nothing. 
The phrase is tantamount to ‘ nothing*, since 
a dog is not shod. 

Jules, qui ne valait pas, comme on 
dit, les quatre fers dhm chien, devint 
tout k coup un honnete homme, un 
gar9on de coeur (Maupassant, Mon 
Oncle Jules). 

4. Tomber les quatre fers en fair, (a) (lit.) 
To fall (flat) on one’s back, to fall 
sprawling on the ground ; (6) (fig.) To 
be astounded, to be struck all of a 
heap. 

Lit, of a horse, ‘ to fall on its back with Its 
four hoofs in the air*. 

Toute la bande se rua alors sur 
Juancho, qui en envoya trois ou 
quatre rouler k quinze pas, les 
quatre fers en fair (T. GtAUTIEE, 
Militma). 

*fermer, vh. tr. La fermer (or Fermer sa 
hoite, sa bouche, sa gueule, sa malle). To 
shut up — e.g. Ferme ta boite ! (etc.) or 
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La ferme ! or Ferme Qa I or simply 
Ferme ! Dry up ! Shut up ! Hold your 
jaw ! Chuck it ! 

Parler ainsi a un homme de mon 
age ! — ^Homme de votre age, fermez 
gal cria I’autre. Fermez ga, ou, 
parole d’hoimeur, je jette quelque 
chose dedans (G-. Courtelhstb, Mes- 
sieurs les Ron^-de-Guir). 

ferr^, adj. Eire ferre (or ferre d glace) sur 
(or en) un sujet. To be proficient, well 
up in, perfectly at home in — e.g. II est 
ferre en mathematiques, sur la geo- 
graphic, He is weU up in mathe- 
matics, in geography. 

Ferrd d glace is used properly of a horse which 
is ‘ rough-shod ’ (to prevent it slipping on 
the ‘ ice ’)* 

EUe est ferree en theologie comme 
un docteur (H. Duvernois, Cra- 
potte). 

feru (de), adf. Struck, smitten, infatu- 
ated (with). 

Past participle of f4r%r, * to strike * ; the 
only other part of the verb used now is 
the infinitive, m the phrase sans coup f4rir, 

' without striking a blow 

La comtesse Espirat de la Tour, 
grosse dame extravagante et vani- 
teuse, fence de snobisme provincial 
(L. Beeteand, U Invasion ), 

*fesse, n.f. *1. iV’y oiler gue d'une fesse. 
To do a thing half-heartedly, without 
any spirit. 

Fesse = lit. ‘ bottom ‘ backside *. 

*“2. Serrer les fesses, (a) To resist, to be re- 
fractory, to ‘ kick ’ ; (6) to be in a funk. 

*feston, n,m. Faire des festons, (of a 
drunkard) To reel about, to make zig- 
zags. 

Lit. ‘ festoon 

*festonner, vb. intr. = Faire des festons. 

fgtard, n.m. One who likes to go on the 
spree. 

See f§te 4. 

Le marquis de Porcellet . . . une 
esp^ce de panier perce (‘ spend- 
thrift’) . . . un vieux fitard (O. 
Miebeait, Les Affaires sont les 
Affaires). 

fete, n.f. 1. Bonne fitel Many happy 
returns (of the day) ! Cp. 7. 

2. Ce n^est pas file tons les jours or Ce n^est 
pas tons les jours fete, Christmas comes 
but once a year, Life is not all beer 
and skittles. One must work as well as 
play. 

3. Faire fete d guelgu^un, To welcome 
some one heartily, with open arms. 


4. Faire la fite, To go on the spree, to 
have a gay time. 

Vous buvez trois gorgees d’eau de 
Seitz et vous croyez que vous faites la 
fete 1 (H. Lavedae-, Nocturnes). 

See piece 1 (Coppee). 

5. Nes^itre jamais vud par eille fete, Never 
to have known anything so beautiful, 
so fine, etc. — e.g. line s'^etait jamais vu 
d pareille fSte, He had never seen such 
a thing before. 

6. Se faire une fUe de. To enjoy the idea 
of, to look forward with pleasure to the 
idea of — e.g. II sefaisait unefite d^ avoir 
des vetements neufs. He looked forward 
with pleasure to the idea of having new 
clothes. 

Ces soirees de tete a tete etaient 
trfes goutees de Tun comme de 
I’autre epoux. Mme Morand-Far- 
gueil s^enfaisait d’avance une fete (A. 
Heemant, Le joyeux Oargon). 

7. Souhaiter la file d quelqu^un. To wish 
one many happy returns of the day. 
Cp. 1. 

feu, n.m. 1. Avoir le feu au derriere 
(or quelque part) — e.g. II s^est sauve 
comme sHl avait le feu au derriere, He 
took to his heels as if his back was on 
fire. 

Le bon cure se mit en route. 
“ Ces Parisiens, se dit-il, semblent 
avoir le feu au derriere . . . Jamais 
je n’arriverai h faire ecouter la bonne 
parole par des gens aussi presses ” (C. 
Vautel, Mon Cure chez les Pauvres). 

2. Avoir le feu sacre. To be enthusiastic 
over one’s art. 

Le feu sacri is au enthusiasm which has some- 
thing inspired about it.- 

Francis Pommeret n^avait pas le 
feu sacri ; H etait entre dans I’ad- 
ministration forestigre, non par 
gout, mais parce qu’il fallait choisir 
une carrigre (A. Theuriet, Sauva- 
geonne). 

See flanc 5 (Duvernois). 

3. Bruler d petit feu. To wait impatiently, 
to be on thorns. Cp. 9. 

4. Du feu, A light — e.g. Donnez-moi du 
feu, sHl vous plait. Give me a light, 
please. 

Une allumette brilla. A sa lueur, 
j’aper 9 us la main de Theodat tendu 
vers moi. — Du feu ? — ^Volontiers. 
. . . J’approchai ma cigarette (E. 
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Estauin'ie, UInfirme aux Mains de 
Lumiere). 

5. Eire tout feu, tout flamme, To be all 
entbusiasm. 

6 . Faire feu des quatre pieds. To strain 
every nerve, to do one’s utmost. 

Lit. of the sparks caused by horseshoes on the 
ground when the horse makes an effort to 
advance. 

Le bidet fit feu des quatre pieds, 
allongea ses maigres jambes de cerf, 
et le cbar-a-bancs s’enfonga dans la 
route noire (J. Richeput, Miarha). 

7. Faire feu qui dure. To live a long life, 
to take care of one’s health, to live 
temperately, to husband one’s re- 
sources. 

This phrase is used to advise some one to be 
careful with his wealth, health, etc. {lit. with 
his fuel). 

Je t’en prie, eteins un peu I’ardeur 
de ton ame ; ami, menageons-nous 
et, comme dit Hiccardo, le forgeron, 
faisons feu qui dure (A. France, Le 
Fuits de Sainfe Glair e). 

8. Faire long feu. To last or stay a long 
time, to drag on slowly. The expres- 
sion is especially used negatively — e.g. 
Son argent Wa pas fait long feu. His 
money was very quickly spent. Cette 
piece ne fera pas long feu. This play 
will not have a long run. 

Lit. ‘ to hang fire ’ (of a firearm or explosive\ 

Moi, vous savez, a votre place, je 
ne serais pas du tout tranquille de 
sentir 5a chez moi. Chez moi, iln‘y 
ferait pas long feu ! . . . mais chez 
mon pfere, 9a m’inqui^te horrible- 
ment (Gyp, Miche). 

9. Faire mourir quelqu^un a petit feu — e.g. 

Vous mefaites mourir d petit feu. You 
are killing me by inches, you are tor- 
turing me to death. 

Lit. * by a slow fire Cp. 3. 

10. Jeter feu et fiamme, To be in a great 
rage, to fret and fume, to storm and 
rage. 

11. Mettre d feu et d sang. To put to fire 
and sword, to lay waste with fire and 
sword. 

Finissons-en avec la revolution. 
As-tu compris ? — Oui. II faut tout 
mettre d feu et d sang. — C’est 9a. — 
Fas de quartier (V. Hugo, Quatre- 
vingt-treize). 

12. W avoir nifeu ni lieu. To have neither 
hearth (or house) nor home, to be a 
vagabond. Sans feu ni lieu. Home- 
less. 


Le maitre d’ecole parlait de I’in- 
consequence des lois, qui laissaient 
vagabonder ces gens sans feu ni lieu 
parmi les honnetes populations (J. 
Eichepin, Miarha). 

13. Wy voir que du feu, Hot to see or 
understand a thing (particularly if 
one is deceived by some trick or 
mystification) — e.g. JerCy ai vu que du 
feu, I could not make head or tail of 
it, I could not see (find out) how the 
thing was done, I was none the wiser 
for it (i.e. because it was done so 
quickly or cleverly). 

An allusion to the fact that when we stare 
at a bright fire for some time we are dazzled 
to such an extent that on turning the eyes 
away objects cannot be distinguished; we 
still see, or imagine we still see, fire. 

Mais comment un banquier aussi 
avise laissait-il passer sous son nez, 
sans y voir que du feu, des sommes 
probablement tr^s fortes (A. Hbr- 
MANT, Souvenirs du Vicomte de Gour- 
pieres). 

Parlant de Beethoven avec des 
musiciens, I’lm de ceux-ci evoqua 
Tune des Senates. Franz se mit au 
piano comme s’il allait I’executer, 
mais il joua I’une de ses propres 
muvres. L’artiste n^y vit qu e du fete 
et se confondit d’admiration (G. de 
PouRTALES, La Vie de Franz Liszt). 

14. U 71 feu d^e7ifer, A roaring fire, 
feuille, n.f. Feuille de chou, Inferior 

newspaper, gutter-sheet, rag. 

See id^e 2 (Gautier). 

feve, n.f. Rendre feve pour pois {d quel- 
qu^un). To give a person tit for tat. 
L%t. *to give back broad-bean for pea’. 
The form rendre pois pour i^ves is also used, 
fi, inter j. Faire fi de, To despise, to turn up 
one’s nose at, to snap one’s fingers at. 
F% / is an inter j. expressing blame or scorn. 

Ah ! Ah ! dit grand’ m6re, je vous 
ai avert! des le premier jour, que 
vous auriez des ennuis ; vous avez 
paru faire fi de mes previsions (R. 
Boylesve, UEnfant d la Balus- 
trade). 

See casserole (WiHy). 

*fiacre, n.m. Remiser son fiacre, To die, 
kick the bucket. 

Lit. ‘ to put one’s cab away in the shed *. 
fieele, adf. Dressed (implying badly) — 
e.g. Hre mal fieele, to be awkwardly 
dressed, dressed like a guy. Gomme le 
voild fieele I What a guy he looks I 
Lit. * tied up ’ (like a parcel). 
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Voila maman Vauquer belle 
comme un astre, ficelee comme uiie 
carotte (Balzac, Le Pere Goriot), 

ficelle, n.f. 1. {Adj. also in this sense.) 
Cunning person, trickster ; cute, know- 
ing, cunning — e.g. G^est une vieille 
ficelle. He’s an artful dodger. Eire 
ficelle. To be tricky, to be an artful 
dodger. 

AUons, vieille ficelle, rien qu’une 
anecdote, je vous rendrai I’equiva- 
lent (L. Feapi^!, Les Obsedes). 

Tu iras loin aveo les femmes, si 
tu restes toujours aussi ficelle (H. 
Laved AN, Nocturnes). 

2, Trick, cunning move, dodge — e.g. 

Connaitre les ficelles, To be up to snuff, 
to know the ropes. 

Pour la malice, pour la ficelle, pour 
la poigne aussi, je ne crains personne 
(Maupassant, Le Ghamp d' Oliviers). 

3. {Theatrical slang.) Hackneyed trick, 
used to produce an effect. 

By allusion to the ficelles or ‘ strings ’ used to 
work marionettes. The meanings under 1 and 
2 are extensions of this use of the word. 

Vous employ ez de mauvais 
moyens de comedie, des ficelles aux- 
quelles vous etes seuls a croire (H. 
Bataille, Le Masque). 

*4. {Military slang.) Stripe. 

*ficliaise, n.f. *1. Worthless thing, a 
thing not worth a curse. 

*2. Silly, foolish thing, nonsense, fiddle- 
faddle, humbug. 

*fichant, adj. Annoying, tiresome, dis- 
appointing. 

Vous avouerez qu’il sGTei.it fichant 
— passez-moi Texpression — d’aban- 
domier la partie (J. Copeau, La 
Maison natale). 

fiche, n.f. line fiche de consolation, A 
scrap of consolation, of comfort. 
Properly a term used at cards to indicate that 
which is added, in certain card-games, to the 
winner’s points. The word fiche m this sense 
denotes a piece of ivory, etc., used as a counter 
in games (English ' fish *) . 

fiche or fieher {past part, generally fichu). 
This verb is the euphemistic equiva- 
lent of f outre {q.v.), and both serve as 
substitutes fox fair e in popular speech. 
The following are the commonest 
uses : — 

1. vb. tr. {a) To put, place, stick, shove, 
chuck, clap, bung, laud — e.g. Fichez-le 
nHmporte oii, Stick it down anywhere. 
Fieher quelqu^un d la ports, To kick a 


person out of doors, to give some one 
the sack, the order of the hoot. 

Je lui ai fichu une bonne claque 
(L. Frapie, Les ObsedSs). 

On entendra un acte du drame, on 
se mettra a pleurer, avec sanglots, on 
se fera fiche a la porte (0. FarrIjee, 
Dix-sept Histoires de Marins). 

See ehameau (Lavedan). 

{b) To do, be up to — e.g. Qu^est-ce que 
vous ficTiez-ld? What are you up to 
there ? Ne pas en fieher un clou (and, 
by corruption, un coup). To do nothing 
at all, not to do a stroke (of work). 

Depuis que nous avions pris un 
petit gar9on pour aider, eUe ne 
fichait plus rien dans, la maison (0. 
Mirbeau, Le Journal Pune Femme 
de Ghambre). 

See journ^e 2 (Lavedan). 

(c) Fieher le (or son) camp. To hop it, 
clear off, cut along — e.g. Fiche{z)-moi le 
camp de Id, Get away out of it. Main- 
tenant je vais fieher le camp, Now I’m 
going to hop it. Fiche{z)-moi le camp et 
plus vite que ga f Hop it and be quick 
about it, Be off in double quick time, 
Sling your hook. 

See filer 1 {a) (Duvernois). 

{d) Fiche{z)-moi lapaix I Leave me alone t 
Don’t worry me ! Dry up ! 

VeuiUez lui faire ma commission. 
— ^Faites-la-lui vous-m^me, et fichez- 
moi la paix (H. Duvernois, La 
Guitar e et le Jazz-Band). 

{e) Fieher quelqvdun dedans, (i) To de- 
ceive a person, to take some one in ; 
(ii) To imprison. Similarly: Se faire 
fieher dedans, (i) To be deceived, taken 
in ,* (ii) To get run in, to be put in 
clink. Cp. Mettre dedans. 

(/) J et'en fiche / Nonsense! Is it though! 
Nothing of the land 1 You make a big 
mistake i — e.g. Tu crois quHl a tenu 
sa promesse? Je fen fiche! Do you 
think he kept his promise ? I donH 
think ! 

Les humains sont dbauhissants 
(‘ amazing ’). Je presumais que la 
guerre, cette catastrophe, leur don- 
nerait des idees plus profondes et un 
peu medit6es. Je fen fiche! (E. 
Benjamin, Sous le Giel de France), 
{g) On fen fieher a ! An ironic exclama- 
tion, implying, ‘ You will be given 
more to make sure that you are not 
satisfied ’. 
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(h) Envoyer faire fiche. To send to tlie 
deuce, to chuck up. 

Et avec 9 a, le Droit, la prepara- 
tion des examens. II en faut de la 
volonte, pour ne pas tout envoy&r 
faire fiche I (V. MARauERiTTE, Le 
Compagnon), 

2. Se ficher, (a) Se ficher de quelqu'un. 
To laugh, at a person, to make a fool of, 
to make game of — e.g. Je crois que 
vous vous fichez de moi, I think you are 
pulling my leg. 

Tu as Fair de te fiche de moi (A. 
Birabeaxt, Ghifforton), 

See Badingue (Zola). 

( 6 ) Se ficher de quelqu^un or de qxidque 
chose. Not to care a straw (a hang, a 
fig, a rap) for, not to worry about — e.g. 
Je me fiche de lui, I don’t care a damn 
for him ! 11 se fiche pas mal de ce que 
je lui dia. He doesn’t care a hang for 
what I say to him, A fat lot he cares 
for what I say. Jem’ en fiche {un peu) ! 

I don’t care a rap ! 1 should worry ! 

II se fiche de tout. He doesn’t care a 
hang for anything. An emphatic form 
is Je m’e 9 ^ fiche et je m^en contrefiche. 

L’ opinion publique se fiche paa mal 
de Blaireau (A. Allais, UAjfckire 
Blair eau), 

(c) Se ficher par terre, To throw oneseH on 
the ground or To fall down, to come a 
cropper. 

(d) Va te faire fiche I Go to the deuce ! 
Also used to express disappointment — 
e.g. Je croyais reussir, mais m te faire 
fiche / I thought I should succeed, but 
no such thing (no such luck) 1 

fichtre, interj. Expresses wonder, sur- 
prise, admiration, uneasiness, anger, 
grief, etc. — e.g. By Jove! By gad! 
Dash it ! 

Fichtre or fouchtre is an attenuated form of 
foutre. Sometimes oui or non are added. 

La plus exquise creature que 
Ton puisse imaginer ! Des cheveux 
blonds . , . et d’un blond! Des 
yeux bleus . . . et d’un bleu ! Des 
l^vres rouges . . . et d’un rouge ! 
Des dents blanches . . . et d’un 
blanc ! . . . Ah ! fichtre, oui, elle 
etait jolie ! (M. et A. Fisoher, 
Ulnconduite de Lucie). 

fichtrement, adv. Much, very, awfully. 

Elle croit que la lune sert k eclairer 
les amoureux et la nuit a cacher 
leurs erreurs. Qa ne tient pas de- 


bout, mais eUe a fichtrement raison 
(F. DE Croisset, Le Feu du Yoisin). 

fichu, adj, {past part, of fiche or ficher). 1. 
Done, built, shaped, dressed, etc. — 
e.g. Un homme bien (mal) fichu, A well 
(ill) dressed or shaped man. Oomme 
le voild fichu ! What a guy he looks ! 
G'est rudement mal fichu. It’s simply 
bungled, It’s a regular wash-out. 
Eire fichu comme quatre sous. To be 
badly done or built or dressed. 

Les gentiUes, les laides, les riches, 
les sans dot, les bien habillees, les 
mal fichues, penser que c’est des 
femmes de demain (H. Lavedan, 
Nocturnes). 

2. Bad, wretched, rotten — e.g. Voild un 

fichu repos ! WTiat a rotten meal 1 Un 

fichu temps (travail, caractere). Rotten 
weather (job, disposition). 

Flute I (* Damn ! ’) quel fichu in- 
strument ! . . . il faudra que j’en 
achate un autre (B. Veber, Les 
Bentrees). 

3. Lost, done for, done in, ruined, dead- 
beat, dead and done for, all D.P. — e.g. 

1 11 est fichu I It’s all up with him 1 

Fichu ! That’s done it ! That’s torn 
it! 

H41as ! pensa Maximilien, Julot 
est fichu si cet 6nergum^ne s’en m^le 
(A. Hermant, Cadet de Ooutras). 

4. Fichu de. Able to, capable of — e.g. 11 

est pas fichu de gagner sa vie, He'^is 
not capable of earning his living. 11 
est fichu Warriver en retard / I bet he 
turns up late ! 

Barlons de savoir elever les en- 
fants ! quand votre grand dadais de 
fils, h, quarante ans sonnes, veg^te 
encore a Paris et n’est pas fichu de 
gagner sa vie ! (R. Boylesve, VEn- 
fant d la Balustrade). 

fier, adf. Big, fine, splendid, topping, 
great, stunning — e.g. G'est un fier 
imbecile. He’s a bally fool. Vous avez 
un fier culot. You’ve no end of a cheek. 
Je vi)us dois une fiere chandelle, 1 am 
tremendously (awfully) obliged to you 
(see chandelle 2). 

*fleu, n.m. Fellow — e.g. Un bon fieu, A 
good sort, a brick. 

Berthier a ete port4 disparu {* re- 
ported missing ’), en Argome. Un 
bon fieu, c’est dommage (R. Dor- 
GBL^iS, Les Croix de Bois). 

See casser I (Salmon). 
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fldvre, n.f. 1. Tomber de fievre en chaud 
mal. To fall out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. 

Lit. ‘ to fall from a fever into a chavd mal 
wMch is the name for a hot, delirious fever. 
Variants : Tomb&r de la poile dans la braise ; 
Tomber de Charybde en Seylla. 

2. Umfi^vre de cheval, A violent fever. 
n.m. *1. Term of endearment to a 
child — ducky, darling. 

*2. Eire le fifi de quelqu’un. To be some- 
body’s favourite. 

See note to fifille. 

flflUe, n.f. Term of endearment to a 
daughter. 

Ecoute, Eugenie, il faut que tu me 
donnes ton or. Tu ne le refuseras 
pas a ton pepere, ma petite fifille, 
hein ? (Balzao, Eugenie Grandet). 
Children’stalkhasproduceda numberof words 
(several have passed into general speech) 
which in many cases are merely imitative — 
e.g, maman, papa,nounou (nurse), tata (aunt), 
tonton (uncle), fanfan (child), dada (horse), 
toutou (dog), lolo (milk), coco (egg), bonbon 
(sweet), nanan (goodies), bobo (sore, pain), 
dodo (sleep, bed), ‘joujou (toy), coca, pipi, etc. 
All these are formed by reduplication, which 
also occurs in the formation of terms imita- 
ting noises — e.g. cri-cri, crin-crin, cancan, 
ftorfta, ilou-fiou, frou-frou, glou-glou, tam-tam, 
toc-toc, pan-pan, etc. ; sometimes with a 
slight modification of the vowel — e.g. cric- 
crac, tie-tac, tric-trao, etc. From these two 
sources has resulted a process, common 
to familiar speech, which consists in re- 
peating the initial group of letters. This 
device, which may be called ‘initial re- 
duplication’, is a favourite one in the 
formation of pet names denoting relationship 
or endearment — e.g. pdre becomes pdpire; 
m^re, m^mire ; fils, fifils or fifi ; fille, fifiUe ; 
(ma) poule ,poupoule ; {mon) loup, loulou, fern. 
louloute. Similarly mon chien becomes mon 
chien-cMen ; mon chou, mon choucTiou ; minet 
or minette (pet name for a cat) becomes mim%. 
The same process is applied to proper names, 
especially Christian names, which are ab- 
breviated or contracted and then redupli- 
cated, sometimes with a slight modification — 
e.g. Isabelle becomes BeUe and then B6- 
b^le; Albert (or Bobert or Hubert), Bert, 
Bibert', Isidore, Lore, Lodore; Josiphine, 
Fine, Fifine ; Charlotte, Lotte, Lolotte ; FUo- 
nore, Fore, Nonore ; Victor (or Hector), Tor, 
Totor ; Oasimir, Mir, Mimir ; Auguste, Guste, 
Gugusse, etc. Similarly with one-syUable 
names — Charles becomes Chacharles; Jules, 
Jwjules ; Louis, Loulou ; Paul, Popaul or 
Popol, etc. Certain adjectives also undergo 
this treatment, in which case the diminutive 
so formed serves to attenuate the meaning of 
the word — e.g. bonne becomes bobonne (* some- 
what good*, and, in some cases, ‘rather 
silly ’) ; bite, bibite (‘ rather foolish ’) ; sotte, 
sosoUe (‘somewhat silly’), etc. These ad- 
jectives are also used as nouns- 
’’'fiflot, n.m. Eoot-soldier, private. 

Corruption of flfrelin or fiferlin. 

^fifrelin or fiferlin, n.m. *1. Worthless 


thing, nothing — e.g. Gela ne vaut pas 
un fifrelin, That is worth little or 
nothing. 

*2. A sou, a centime. 

J’ai du donner jusqu’a mon 
dernier fifrelin (H. Beenstein, 
Samson). 

*3. Recruit, private. 

From the German Pfifferling, ‘trifle’ (lit. 
‘small mushroom ’). 

fignoler, vb. tr. To give the last touch to, 
to touch up, to do a thing with minute 
care — e.g. fignoler sa coiffure. 

A corruption of the old form fimoler,iiom fin, 
‘ end *, ‘ finish 

II se demandait s’il allait lire ou 
fignoler quelque page glorieusement 
inutile (H. Dxjveenois, Edgar). 
figue, n.f. 1. Faire la figue d quelqu^un. 
To defy, mock, make fun of a person. 
Faire la figue, attested as early as the thir- 
teenth century both in Provengal and in 
French, is properly to make a gesture of 
contempt by thrusting forth the thumb 
between the fore and middle fingers, by 
obscene suggestion originally. Cp. the Italian 
far le fiche and the German die Feigenweisen ; 
and in English “ not to care (or) give a fig 
for”, all of which have the same origin. 
Eabelais uses the expression and gives a 
fanciful explanation of it for which there 
appears to be no foundation. According to 
him, Frederick Barbarossa, in 1162, in order 
to avenge himself on the Milanese, who had 
ignominiously paraded his wife on a mule, 
forced his prisoners, after the capture of 
Milan, on pain of death, to extract with their 
teeth a fig placed in the fundament of an old 
mule, and, the thing betag done, to say in 
aimouncement, Fcco la fica. 

2. Moitie figue, moitie raisin. Partly 
willingly, partly by force ; Half good, 
half bad ; Half in jest, half in earnest ; 
Half (one thing) and half (another). 
Lit. ‘ half fig, half grape The origin of the 
phrase is explained as follows : the Venetians 
formerly imported raisins de Corinthe (‘ cur- 
rants ’), of which they were fond, but which 
were then scarce and expensive ; those 
with whom they traded, desiring to make more 
profit, hit upon the plan of mixmg figs with 
the currants. 

Jules apporta la tasse de the et 
les deux toasts consacres avec les 
journaux. H avait Fair figue et 
raisin du bon serviteur qui ne sait 
s’il doit s’exposer a la louange ou au 
blame (P. Maegtteritte, EEm- 
busque). 

Le cultivateur ne cessait pas de 
sourire, mi-figue, mi-raisin (R. Hoe- 
GELES, Le Beveil des Morts). 
figure, n.f. 1. Faire figure. To cut a 
figure, to cut a dash. 
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Qu’est-ee qui le rendait mal- 
heureus ? — Ah 1 est-ce que je sais ? 
des chagrins caches, et puis peut- 
etre aussi des ennuis d’argent. II 
en faut tant pour faire figure ! (H. 
Lavedak, Nocturnes). 

2. Figure de pa^gier mdche. Pale and tired 
face, a face like putty. 

Papier mdcM is a kind of cardboard, 

II a ete bien malade, le pauvre 
loup (‘ dear ’), et, telle que vous me 
voyez, Je viens de le retirer de 
I’Enfant- Jesus (name of a Hospital), 
ou il est reste six semaines. ... II 
a encore sa petite figure de papier 
mdche (F. Copp]ee, La MedaiUe). 

3. Hester en figure. To be at a loss for 
words. 

4. Se payer (or S'ofifrir) la figure de quel- 
qiLun = Be payer la Ute de qudgpCun ; 
see t§te 24. 

See lascar (Courteline). 

fil, n.m. 1. Au fix de Veau, With the 
stream, current — e.g. Be laisser aller 
aufil de Veau, To let oneself drift with 
the stream. 

II se dressa, laissa trainer sa 
perche au fil de Veau (R. BAznsr, De 
toute son Ame). 

2. Au fil de Vipee — e.g. Mettre (or Passer) 
au fil de Vipee, To put to the sword. 

3. Avoir lefil. To be shrewd, up to snuff. 
Lit. ‘ to have an edge *, ' to be sharp * (hke a 
knife). 

4. Connaitre le fil. To know what one is 
about, to be up to snuff. 

5. Cousu de fil hlanc. Easily seen through, 
transparent — e.g. Cette malice est 
cousue de fil bla7ic. This trick is too 
apparent. Ce sont des finesses cousues 
de fil blanc. They are clumsy tricks, 
easily seen through. 

Lit. ‘ sevm with white thread ’ ; by allusion 
to tacking or basting cloth with white thread, 
which stands out and indicates clearly the 
line to be followed for the final cutting. 

6. De fill en aiguille. Gradually, step by 
step, bit by bit, from one thing to 
another, one thing leading to another 
— e.g. Raconter de fil en aiguille. To 
teU the whole matter from the begin- 
ning (omitting no detail, passing from 
one thing to another until the very 
end). 

Lit. ‘ from thread to needle *. This expression 
seems to denote that, just as a sempstress or 
tailor, after having threaded the needle, sews, 
and once he has used up his thread, takes 
more thread, and so on, in the same way one 


passes in talking from one detail to another 
until the end. 

Et, de fil en aiguille, Je sus vite 
son cas, banal a souhait, d’ailleurs 
(C. PABBfiBE, Dix-sept Eistoires de 
Marins). 

7. Danner du fil a retordre d guelqu’un, To 
cut out his work for a person, to give 
one a deal (lot) of (plenty of) trouble. 
Lit. ‘ to give some one thread to twist ’. An 
allusion to the difficulty of this task, since 
the threads, once one lets go of them, 
unfold in the opposite direction from that in 
which they are turned when twisted. 

Madame, dit-il k ma mere, voilh 
un elfeve qui me donnera du fil a 
retordre (V. Chebbuliez, UAventure 
de Ladislas Bolski). 

See acabit (Margueritte). 

*8. Fil-en-quatre (or Fil-en-trois, fil-en^dix, 
fil-en-six), Strong spirits. Sometimes 
abbreviated to fil — e.g. Prendre un fil. 
To have a dram of spirits, a drop of 
something damp, a ^ain. Un verre 
defil, A glass of brandy. 

The figures refer to the degree of alcohol. 

Je vous demande si votre depute 
vous a demontr6 les effets nuisibles 
du fil-en-quatre sur I’estomac et 
BUT le cerveau ? (H. Dtivernois, 
Edgar). 

*9. N^ avoir plus de fil sur la bohine. To be 
bald, to have a bladder of lard. 

Lit. ‘ to have no more thread on the spool *. 

*10. Ne pas avoir invente le fil d couper 
le beurre, is said of a person of poor 
abihty, of one not particularly bright 
or shrewd — e.g. II a pas invente le fil 
d couper le beurre 1 He’ll never set the 
Thames on iBxe ! Op. poudre 2. 

Lit. ‘ not to have invented the thread for 
cutting butter ' ; implying that a person is 
not intelligent enough to have thought of this 
simple method of cutting butter. 

11. Ne tenir qNd un fil. To hang by a 
thread (lit. ondfig.). 

Eh ! bien, quelle prudence ne 
faut-il pas, dit Gobenheim k du 
Tillet. II 7ia tenu quVd un fil que 
mes beanx-pferes n’accordassent un 
credit a Birotteau (Balzac, Cesar 
Birotteau). 

filer. 1- vb. intr. (a) To be (make, trot, 
clear, pop) off, make tracks, bolt, take 
to one’s heels. 

Et vous, ma fille ? — Je fih.'^ - 
Vous filez 4 votre rouet ? — ^Non, Je 
jSle, dans le sens : ficher le camp 
(H, DtrvEBNOis, La Guitare et le 
Jazz-Band). 



See charlemagner (Richepin), 
couleur 4 (Zola), eran 3 (Hirsch). 

(6) Filer doux, To sing small, lower one’s 
tone, show oneself submissive, lie low, 
eat bnmble pie. 

Je vons conseille de filer doux 
aussi on il pourrait vous en cuire 
(‘ yon might smart for it ’) (H. 
Beenstbut, Le Marche). 

2. vb. tr. To follow a person (stealthily, 
so as to watch his movements), to 
track, shadow, dog. (Especially nsed 
of a detective or policeman.) 

Et tn as doim4 un gros ponrboire a 
tes cochers, pour le cas oh cm faurait 
fiUe et oh on les interrogerait ? (H. 
Lavedan, Le nouveau J eu), 
fille, n.f. 1. Prostitute. 

■Variants : fille galante, fille publiqiLe, fiUe de 
joie. The word, fille has been so ill-treated by 
modern usage that to denote a ‘ girl * -jeune 
fide has to be used. The pejorative meaning 
of fille has existed since the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

De jeune fille eUe deviendra 
fille, tout simplement (Maupassant, 
Yvette). 

See galvauder 2 (Hennequin). 

*2. Bottle of wine. Also called grande 
fille. Cp. fiUette, dame blanche, mom- 
inette. 

*3. Jouer {de) la fille de Vair, To make 
tracks, hop it. Cp. air 2. 

This expression owes its origin to a vaude- 
ville La Fille de VAtr dans son Minage, a 
sequel to a fairy-play, Fille de ^A^r(1837). 
In the latter the daughter of the king of 
genii is forced to descend to earth in order 
to spend a year of trial there. If at the end 
of this time she has not fallen in love with a 
mortal, she is to return to the kingdom of 
the air. She falls in love and is doomed to 
finish her life on earth. In the vaudeville, 
the work of different authors, we find her 
leading an unhappy married life ; but, thanks 
to a talisman, she reascends to heaven and is 
seen gradually soaring aloft, finally to dis- 
appear (HoBEET, Pkrasiologie, p. 111). 

*flllette, n.f. Half a bottle of wine. Cp. 

fine 2. 

A c6te, affale sur une banquette, 
Bona venture . . . vidait une “j/iZ- 
lette ” de vin blanc (M. BLabuy, La 
divine Glianson). 

*fllon, n.m. *1. Luck, bit of luck, windfall 
— e.g, avoir le (hon) filon, to be lucky, 
to have useful information, a good 
‘ tip 

Tu es blesse, ce n’est rien. C’est 
un fihn an contraire, on va t’em- 
mener ce soir au poste de secours 


et domain tu coucheras dans un lit 
(R. DobgelIjs, Les Croix de Bois). 
*2. (War-time military slang) Soft, cushy 
job — e.g. Ce n'est pas le fihn. It’s a 
rotten job. 

Lit. * vein of ore *. Cp. veine. 

C’est vrai qu’ fai V filon, je 
m’plains pas, c’est I’filon (R. Ben- 
jamin, 8ous le del de France). 
*filoneur 5 n.m. Shirker, soft- job man. 

fils, n.m. 1. Au demeurant, le meilleurfils 
du monde. But apart from that (ex- 
cept for that, when all is said) the best 
feUow in the world. 

This quotation, usually added ironically 
after the enumeration of a person’s defects 
or vices, comes from the Requeste au Roy 
pour avoir esU desroM (1531) of C16ment 
Marot : — 

J’avois un jour un valet de Gascogne, 
Gourmand, ivrogne et assure menteur, 
Pipeur, larron, jureur, blasphfimateur, 
Sentant le hart de cent pas k la ronde, 
Au demeurant, le meilleur fils du monde. 

2. Eire {le) fils de ses oeuvres. To he a self- 
made man. 

Je n© dois rien h personne, je 
suis le fils de mes oeuvres ; je me 
dois tout k moi-m6me (Maupassant, 
JDuchoux). 

3. Fils d papa, {a) Le fils d papa, I, 
myself, this child ; (b) Un fils d papa,, 
The son of a rich, influential man. 

Et son patron actual — un fils d 
papa pourtant, un viveur, fort riche 
— ne parle au p^re MuUer qu’avec 
une nuance de respect (E. Coppee, 
Un Drapeau de moins). 

*4. Oui fils I Yes, old chap ! Yes, sonny I 

fin, n.m. 1. A la fin {lit. ‘ in the end 
‘ finally ‘ at last ’) is often added in 
conversation for emphasis and implies 
a touch of impatience. 

EUe mnrmurait du bout des 
Ifevres : — oyons, laisse-le tranquille, 
d la fin (Maupassant, Bel-Ami). 

Henriette : Vous m’afdrmez que 
vous ne mentez pas ? — ^Nellie (aga- 
c4e) : A la fin .. . vous m’impati- 
entez (Beibux, Les Americains chez 
nous). 

2. A la fin des fins or E 71 fin finale. At last, 
after aU. 

See cMche (Duvernois). 

3. Enfin de compte. When aU is told, when 
aU is said and done. 

Lit. ‘ when the addition is made ' ; cp. au 
tout du compte, under bout 4. 

En fin de compte, Tartarin ne 
partit pas, mais toutefois cette his- 
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toir© lui fit beaucoup d’bonneur (A. 
Daudet, Tartarin de TaTascon)^ 

See frapper, se (Hirsch). 

4. Fairs une belle fin. To die a good 
Cliristian, to die a Christian death. 

5. Fairs une fin, {a) To turn over a new 
leaf ; (b) To get married. 

6. Qui veut la fin veut les moyens. Where 
there’s a there’s a way. If yon 
want the end you must not stick at the 
means. 

Qjx,adj. Plus fin queluin^est pas bHe, He 
who can take him in is no fool, It 
would take a smart man to deceive 
him . 

Lit * (The one who is) smarter than he is, is 
no fool*. 

*fine, n.f. Best quality of brandy — e.g. 
Une fine or Un mrre define, A glass of 
liqueur brandy, of cognac. 

Elliptical for fine champagne. 

Ils demand^rent deux verres de 
fine (Maitpassant, Toine). 

finir, vb. intr. A nfen plus finir, A 
great many, endless — e.g. G^est d n'en 
plus finir. It is endless, There’s no end 
to it. II y avail des bouteilles d, n^enplus 
finir. There were no end of bottles. 

La-dessus, nouveaux eclats de rice 
et causeries a n^en plus finir (A. 
Daxjdet, Le petit Chose). 

II lui fallait son chocolat tons les 
matins, des egards d rCen plus finir 
(Tlaijbert, Madame Bovary). 

See histoire 2 (Lavedan). 

2. n, i, ni, c^estfini. And that’s an end to 
it. 

Used to indicate the termination of a fairy- 
tale told to children ; and more generally to 
denote that a thing is quite over, that there 
is nothing more to be said. 

Nous avons dine comm© o’etait 
convenu, en camarades ; — en cama- 
rades ! — pas en fiances I Done, n, 
i, ni, c^est fini. Bonsoir ! (C. Fab- 
rIjee, Dix-sept Eistoires de Marins). 

3. As-tu fini I An exclamation used to 
impose silence on a person, or to in- 
dicate that one does not share his 
views. 

finot, n.m. and adj. Artful, sly, cunning, 
an artful dog. 

A variant for finaud, with same meaning 
(from fin, ‘ shrewd % * cunnmg % ‘ sharp ’). 
*flole, n.f. Head, face, mug, phiz — e.g. Se 
payer (or Se ficher de) la fiole de quel- 
qu'un. To laugh at, make a fool of a 
person (cp. se payer la Ute de quelqu^un, 
sub tete 24). Avoir soups de la fiole de 


quelqu’un, To be fed up with a person. 
Lit ‘ phial *, ‘ small bottle ’ ; by allusion to 
the round shape. 

See chique (Rosny). 

*flon, n.m. Coup de fion : See coup 36. 
fissure, n.f. Avoir une fissure. To be 
slightly crazy. 

Lit ‘ to have a fissure ‘ a crack '. 
fiston, n.m. Fiston or Monfiston or Mon 
vieux fiston, A familiar form of ad- 
dress — Sonny, my son, old son. 

A diminutive of fils, found as early as the 
sixteenth century (in Noel du Fail). 

See coup 12 (Becque), tirelarigot 
(Zola). 

fix4, adj. 1. Eire fixe. To know what to 
think, to know what’s what. 

Voyons, monsieur, je t'ens h, sire 
fixe la-dessus, vous etes mieux place 
que personne pour me renseigner (C. 
Debennes, La Guenille). 

Plusieurs fois il avait fait allusion 
a ce role, mais sans oser aborder 
franchement la question. A pre- 
sent il etait fixe. A la bonne heure ! 
(Gyp, Le Baron Sinai). 

^2. Nepas etrefixe, Not to know what one 
wants, not to know one’s mind, 
fixer, vh. tr. Fixer quelqu'un. To stare at 
a person. 

This use of fixer for regarder fixement, although 
censured by lexicographers, is very common. 

Elle le fixait de ses yeux prof onds, 
de ses yeux brisks (H- Bordeaux, 
U^cran brise). 

Elle le fixait en riant, d’un ah de 
defi (R. Eolland, Jean-Christophe). 

*flafla or fla-fla, n.m. Ostentation, display, 
great showing-ofi — e.g. Fairs du fiafla. 
To show ofi, to flaunt, to put on friUs. 

J’inspectai la piece. EUe etait 
tenue avec une proprete et un ordr© 
extremes. . . . Pas de fiafla, de 
tentures lourdes, de choses brodees, 
comme on en voit dans de certaines 
maisons d© Paris (0. Mirbbau, Le 
Journal d'une Femme de Ghambre). 

Ce n’est pas la peiue de faire tant 
de fla~jla, ni de se montrer le di- 
manche a I’eglise avec ime robe de 
soie, comme xme comtesse (Flau- 
bert, Mada7ne Bovary). 
flageolets, n.m. pi. (Thin) legs, spindle- 
shanks. 

Lit a kind of flute, a ‘ flageolet *. 
flair, n.m. Avoir du (or le) flair. To be 
shrewd, to have a way of finding things 
out. 

Lit ‘to be sharp-scented” (of dogs). 
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L’amiral, qui avait le flair, devina 
que les hougres se ravitaillaient par 
transports maritimes (C. Fareebe, 
Dix-sept Eistoires de Marins). 

See rouler 1 (Capus). 

flambant, adj. ( Tout) flambant neuf, (All) 
brt^nd-new (bran-new) — e.g. une robe 
flambant neuve ; des habits flambant 
neuf 6. 

Cp. toi t battant neuf. 

Tout pres de moi, sur le trottoir 
ou faisais balte, s’ouvrait tin bar 
tout flambant neuf (F. Coppee, Les 
Deux Communions). 

^flambante, n.f. Match, ‘ lucifer 
From flawber, ‘ to blaze 

flamb^, adf. Lost, done for, ruined, all 
U.P. — e.g. Je suis flambe I It’s all up 
with me ! I’m done for ! My number 
is up ! C'est un homme flambe. He is 
a ruined man. He is done for. 

Lit. * singed * ; a metaphor drawn from cook- 
ing. Cp. fricass6, frit, to which modern 
popular speech has added cult, fum6. 

Si vous ne disparaissez pas tout 
de suite, cette fois e’est fini, vous 
flambe (R. Doegeles, Partir). 

flamberge, n.f. Mettre flamberge au vent, 
To draw (lug out) one’s sword. 
Flamherge was the name of the sword of 
Renaud de Montauban, one of the heroes of 
the Chansons de g&ste The phrase is now 
generally used in humoi ous or burlesque style 
only. 

En voyant le prince Hatti mettre 
flamberge au vent, une femme s’etait 
evanouie, d’autres avaient pousse 
des cris per§ants (V. Cheebuliez, 
Miss Bovel). 

’'‘flan, n.m. *1 . A la flan, (a) Badly done, 
done anyhow, at random — e.g. Un 
travail (fait) d la flan, Bungled work. 
(b) Eire d la flan. To l3e good-natured, 
happy-go-lucky, easy-going, free-and- 
easy. 

An abbreviation of d la flanqmtte, i e 
‘frankly*, ‘ without ceremony *. 

On devinait une journee de 
godailles (f tippling ’) d la flan, dans 
les cabarets, de regalades sans pre- 
tention, dans les bastringues (J. K. 
Htjysman-s, Les Soeurs Vatard). 

*2, Du flan / exclamation denoting refusal 
or ironic defiance. 

Properly ‘ custard *. To express refusal, 
defiance, incredulity, etc., popular speech 
uses various more or less irrelevant words 
referring to plants, food, parts of the 
body, etc. Cp. des navets ! des n^fles 1 
des panals! la barbe ! mon ceil I la jambe ! 
etc. 


Ayez pitie d’un pauvre aveugle ! 
Oui, duflanl (‘Nothing doing’). 
Feu genereuses, les vieilles gens. 
Les jeunes, non plus (P. Marguee- 
ITTE, Gens qui passent). 

flanc, n.m. 1. Eire sur leflanc, (a) To be 
laid up (in bed), to be on one’s back ; 
(b) To be quite done up. 

2. Mettre sur leflanc. To knock up, bowl 
over. 

II s’excusait, en disant qu’une 
goutte d’ eau-de-vie le mettait sur le 
flanc (Zola, V Assommoir). 

3. Prefer leflanc d. To lay oneself open to 
— e.g. 11 prite le flanc au ridicule. He 
lays himself open to ridicule. 

Really a military term : ‘ to lay one’s flank 
open to an attack 

4. Se battre les flancs, To strive (do) one’s 
utmost, to give oneself much trouble, 
to cudgel one’s brains — e.g. 11 s'est 
battu les flancs pour rien, He gave him- 
self all that trouble for nothing. 

Lit. ‘ to lash one’s sides ’ (e.g. like a lion 
lashing its sides with its tail). The phrase 
usually implies that a person’s efforts are in 
vain or meet with little success. 

Chacun se battait les flancs pour 
decouvrir des exemples nouveaux et 
ne trouvait rien (Maupassant, Boule 
de Suif). 

*5. Tirer au flanc, To malinger, swing the 
lead. Hence un tire-auflanc or un 
tireur-au-flanc, slacker, shirker, malin- 
gerer. 

Mlitary slang which has penetrated into 
popular speech. The force of the expression is 
similar to that of carotter. 

J’ai bien peur que vous n’ayez pas 
trouve votre voie. Vous vous don- 
nez du mal, e’est certain, mais vous 
n’avez pas le feu sacre. D’autres 
tirent au flanc, qui rdussissent mieux 
(H. Duveenois, Edgar). 

^flanche, n.m. Something one knows, 
thing, job, business, affair, dodge, con- 
trivance — e.g. Bath flanche ! That’s 
good ! That’s all right ! That’s a good 
job ! 11 connait le flanche. He knows 
the dodge. Foutu flanche ! A bad job. 
From the old jargon verb flancher, used 
ironically hy cardsharpers, etc., m the sense 
of ‘to play frankly ’ (i.e. d la ftanqmtte). 

flaneber, vh. intr. To lack the pluck for 
doing a thing, not to dare to do a thing, 
not to be game, to back out. 

A provincialism (Yonne), ‘ to be flabby *, * to 
lack vigour ’. 

Le premier qm flanche, je le brule I 
(Maupassant, Les Idees du Colonel). 
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Vous avez ete courageux jasqu’ici, 
il ne fant -pe^s flancher (R. Borgelbs, 
Partir). 

flandrin, n.m. Tall, lanky, gawky fellow, 
big lubberly fellow. 

According to Littr6 and the D G., the word 
denotes ‘ a man of Flandre (Flanders) ’ and 
is an allusion to the tall stature and flabby 
character of the Flemish. Sain^an (Sources 
indigenes, II, pp. 368-9) questions this 
explanation and sees in the word a Southern 
origin: in ProvenQal fiandrin is a ‘tall 
dawdling fellow a ‘ lazy-bones a ‘ sleepy- 
head etc. ; it thus has the same force as 
landrin^ which is inseparable from halandrin, 
‘waddling’, all of which denote a person 
who walks heavily, with his arms dangling 
at his side. He thinks that the name may 
have been suggested by false analogy, and 
that apparently the starting-point was the 
bird called fLamant or ‘ flamingo* : its little 
body rests on long legs, and its gait is slow, 
irregular and somewhat unsteady. Hence 
the two peculiarities retained in French and 
Provencal, referring on the one hand to the 
tall figure and on the other to the waddling 
gait, from which is derived the double force 
of ‘ big booby ’ and ‘listless ’. 

*flanelle, n.f. Faire fianelle, {a) To be a 
bad customer, one who does not pay or 
spend much (e.g. to sit in a cafe for 
a long time over one drink) ; (6) To 
visit an establishment (especially a 
house of ill-fame) only for curiosity’s 
sake or with, platonic intentions and 
spend nothing or very little there ; (c) 
To abstain from doing what one has 
got to do, to do nothing, to loaf. 

Les femmes criaient : “ Fianelle I 
Fianelle 1 y n’ont pas le sou ; sortez- 
les ! (‘ chuck ’em out ’) ” (G. Cotjr- 
TELINE, Le Train de 8 h, 47), 
flanquer, 1. vh, tr. To give (e.g. a blow), 
to fling, hurl — e.g. J e lui ai fianque nn 
bon coup de pied {U7ie bomie gifie), I 
landed him a fine kick (a fine slap in the 
face). Flanquer quelquhm dehors (or d 
la porte)f To fire (hoof, turf) a person 
out. 

Au cas ou neanmoins Pauline 
s’obstinerait k faire une cuisine im- 
mangeable, eh bien ! on la flanquer a 
d la porte (A. Liohtenberger, 
Petite Madame). 

See bloc (Coppee), casser 1 
(Buvernois), chiche (Duvernois), 
concevoir 1 (Sardou). 

2. 8 e flanquer par terre. To fall (heavily), 
to go sprawling. 

*flanquette, %./. A la bonne flanquette — A 

la bonne franquette. 

*flapi, adj. and past part (Of persons). 


Dead-beat, knooked-up ; (Of things) 
In a bad condition, wobbly. 

A proviucialism (Lyonnais), "adopted by 
popular speech. 

Petals flapi . . . moucommeune 
loque . . . incapable de remuer ni 
pied ni patte (Gyp, La Oinguette). 

J’ai vu un homme flap% vide, 
rendu . . . parce que le moral lui 
manquait (C. H. Hirsch, “ Petit ” 
Louis, Boxeur). 

*flapir, vb. tr. To tire out, knock up. 

*flaup6e, n.f. *1. Great quantity — e.g. 
Une flaupee de moiitards, A great 
crowd of urchins. 

*2, Great quantity of blows — e.g. Flanquer 
une flaupee d quelqPun, To give one a 
licking, a thrashing. 

See flauper. It is interesting to note that the 
idea of beaucoup is expressed by the notion 
of a ‘ hurricane of blows ’ (cp. tapee) — in 
other words, by the same notion that the word 
beaucoup itself represents etymologically. 

*flauper, vh. tr. To beat, thrash. 

A provincialism (Anjou), 
fleche, n.f. Faire fl^che de tout bois. To 
make use of (take advantage of, turn 
to account) every opportunity, to use 
every means to accomplish an end, to 
leave no stone unturned. Op. bois 7. 
Lit. ‘ to make an arrow of any wood * ; an 
allusion to the fact that the wood for arrows 
should have special qualities. 

Toujours prqte a faire fleche de 
tout bois, eUe vit dans Fran^oise une 
alliee et dans sa jeunesse un moyen 
(J. Renard, Les Oloportes). 
fl§mard or flemmard, n.m. and adf. Lazy 
fellow, slacker. 

flemarder or flemmarder, vh. intr. To be 
lazy, to loaf. 

fleme or flemme, n.f. Extreme laziness — 
e.g. Avoir la flime, To be (feel) lazy, 
to feel slack, to feel “Mondayish”. 
Battre la (or sa) flime or Tirer sa 
flemme. To slack about, lounge about. 
Cp. cosse. 

Corruption of flegme, ‘ phlegm ’ ; an allusion 
to the effect which doctors formerly ascribed 
to phlegm, one of the four ‘humours*. 
Ambroise Par6, the sixteenth-century surgeon, 
wrote : “ Le flegme rend Thomme endormy, 
paresseux et gras ”. 

Moi, je vais m’oflrir une journ6e 
de flem^ne, a plat ventre dans 
I’herbe (H. de RIigoter, La Peur de 
n Amour). 

See panthere (Zola). 

=^£[60161 or flemmer, vb. intr. = flemarder. 
fleur, n.f. 1. A fleur de Ute — e.g. Des 
yeux d fleur de Ute, Goggle-eyes. 
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A ileuf de = * OTX 2 k level with ’ ; hence eyes 
on a level with the cheek-bone and forehead. 

Une vraie douleur brouillait ses 
gros yeux a fleur de Ute et son 
panvxe nez rouge, trop court (A. 
Fbakoe, Le Mannequin Osier), 

2. A la fleur de Vdge, In the prime of life. 
Variant : Dans (toute) la force de Vdge, 

3. La fine fleur de, The cream (pick, pink) 
of — e.g. G^est la fine fleur de Varmee, 

II passait aux yeux de beaucoup 
pour la fine fleur du high-life (Mait- 
3PASSANT, Lort comme la Mart), 

Ils sent, ceux-la, les beaux 
joueurs de la contree, la flne fleur des 
lestes et des forts (P. Loti, Bamun- 
cho). 

4. La fleur des pois, The cream (pick, 
pink) — of a class of persons and some- 
times of things. 

Lit. ‘ the prime of peas 

M. le prince n’avait plus pour 
soldats que la fleur des pois (M. 
Bouleitger, Le Pave du Boi). 
fleurette, n.f, G outer fleurette, To whisper 
(say) soft nothings, to make pretty 
love speeches. See conter 2. 

II fallait que quelqu’un du bel air, 
en passant par la, eUt conte fleurette 
a Mme Jean (Gautier, J ean et J ean- 
nette). 

flibuster, vh. tr. To swindle, to steal. 

Lit. ‘to huccaneer'. 

*flic, n.m. Policeman, copper, peeler. 

An old jargon term, meaning 'sergeant’, 
which has passed into popular speech. The 
word IS imitative, expressing the cracking 
made by a whip or a blow with the open hand ; 
cp. cogne. 

Oui, y a les flics, ohserva-t-eUe en 
jetant un coup d’oeil rapide A deux 
agents postes pr^s d’un debit (P. 
Cargo, VEomme traque). 

*flingot or flingue, n.m. Rifle. 

This military and naval word is of Southern 
origin : Provencal flingo, ‘ switch * or ‘ wand ’. 

Ramasse ton flingue et ton sac. 
. . . Viens (R. Doegel^s, Les 
Croix de Bois). 

*flique, n.m. = flic. 

See emballer 1 (a). 

*flop§8 or flopp^e, n.f. = flaup^e. 

*floper, vb. tr. = flauper. 
flores, n.m. Paireflores, To flourish, to 
be all the rage. 

Origin uncertain ; the D.G. suggests that it 
may come from a proper name — ^Flores de 
Grece, hero of a famous romance of the six- 
teenth century. Littr^ says that fioris is 
the Latin flores, so that fairs floris = ^urir. 

Savez-vous combien il gagnait, feu 


Jules, a sa belle epoque ? Trois 
cents francs par mqis, ma petite. 
Et la pantomime faisait floras alors 
(J. Richepin-, Braves Oens). 

Leurs habits affichaient eette 
misere pretentieuse qui fait floris 
chez les clients hirsutes de certains 
cafes de Montparnasse (P. Benoit, 
Le Puits de Jacob). 

flottard, n.m. Naval cadet. 

*flotte, n.f. *1. Water, rain — e.g. Boire de 
la flotte, To drink water. II tombe de 
la flotte. It is raining. 

Prom floU ‘ wave ’, ‘ water 

J’peux pourtant pas aller cher- 
cher de la flotte dans mes godasses 
(‘ boots ’), braille le cuistot (R. Dor- 
GELEs, Les Groix de Bois). 

*2. Great quantity — e.g. Une flotte Pamis, 
Plenty of friends. II y en a des 
flotles, There are heaps of them. II 
en est venu une flotte. Hundreds came. 
Flotte was used in Old French with the mean- 
ing of an assembly of persons or things of the 
same kind. This sense of the word dis- 
appeared from the literary language in the 
sixteenth century, but has been retained in 
popular speech. 

II a ete voir pour du travail . . , 
a cause que la braise, ici, on n’en a 
pas des flottes (C. H. Hirsoh, Un 
vieux Bougre). 

flouer, vb. tr. To cheat, do, swindle — e.g. 
Nous sommes floues. We have been 
taken in, sold, done brown. 

Flou&r or frouer, ' to cheat at cards is an 
old jargon term which penetrated into popular 
speech in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The verb is equivalent to faxre 
flou-liou or frou-frou, i.e. to imitate the cry 
of the owl, an association of ideas also found 
in piv&r, ‘ to decoy ’ : the action of frouer 
precedes that of piper when luring birds 
(SainIjait, Langageparisien, p. 232). 

*flflte. (A) n.f. 1. Flutes, Legs, pins, 
spindle-shanks — e.g. Jouer (or Be tirer 
or Tricoter) des flUtes, To he off, make 
tracks. 

Lit. ‘flute’. 

Je vous g§ne, mon ami ? — Du 
tout. Seulement, je suis accable de 
besogne, et ce sacre Francis en a 
profit^ pour se tirer des flutes comme 
un lapin (Willy, La bonne Matt- 
ress e). 

2. Ge qui vient de laflUte s^en va au (or par 
le) tambour, Lightly come, lightly go ; 
111 got, ill gone. 

The saying arose in allusion to the habits of 
tbe mercenary soldiers of old, especially the 
drummers, who easily earned their pay by 
playing the fife or beating the drum and 
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gambled away their money at dice, using 
their drums as tables. 

(B). Inter j. Flute / Expresses impatience, 
contempt, disappointment, strong re- 
fusal — Damn! Damn it! Go to tlie 
devil ! Deuce take it ! Dash it ! 
Synonymous with zut I The implication is 
probably ‘ Play your flute, and see if you will 
get what you want Cp. To ' whistle * for a 
thing. 

Zut / . . . Flute C’est 
trop embetant aussi ! (0. Mirbeau, 
Le Journal dune Femme de Cham- 
bre). 

See fichu 2 (Veber), 

*flfiter, vb. intr, 1. Fnvoyer fiUter quel^ 
qduUf To send a person to the deuce, 
to Jericho. 

EUe envoy ait joliment fluter le 
monde (Zola, V Assommoir). 

2. To drink, to swig. 

*foie, n,m. Avoir les foies (blancs). To be a 
coward, to funk. Ne pas avoir les 
foies {blancs), (a) To be bold, plucky ; 
(b) To be cheeky. 

Foie == ‘liver ^ ; cp.the English ‘to be white- 
livered \ 

S’il faliait que j’fasse Tattaque, 
faurais pas plus les foies que toi (R. 
Doroel^is, Les Groix de Bois). 

L’orage eclat e entre deux gamins : 
— ^Menteur ! — Rebiff e un peu ? (‘I 
dare you to say it again ’). — Ordne 
pas I I as les foies blancs / — Je te 
dis que je te houfferais! (C. H. 
Hirsoh, “ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur). 

foin. (A) n.m. 1. Avoir dufoin dans ses 
bottes. To be well off, to have feathered 
one’s nest. Similarly : Mettre du foin 
dans ses bottes. To feather one’s nest, 
to take care of number one. Cp. 
beurre 1. 

Lit. ‘ to have (to put) hay in one's shoes ’ ; 
an allusion to the old practice of putting hay 
in wooden shoes to keep the feet warm or to 
make walking easier. 

II est venu ^ Paris en sabots avec 
de la paille dedans, comme il dit, et 
maintenant il a du foin dans ses 
bottes (M. Do'N:sAY,GMres Mesdames). 

2, Eire bite d manger dufoin, To be a per- 
fect idiot. 

Lit. ‘to be as silly as animals which eat hay '. 

*3. Faire du foin. To make (kick up) a 
row, bustle about, to protest vehem- 
ently — e.g. Yous faites tant de foin 
qdon ne ientend plus. You are making 
such a row that one can’t hear oneseS 
speak. 

Yous en faites un foin, mon vieil 


Edouard ! C’est-il que vous de- 
venez marteau (‘ crazy ’) ? Au heu 
de vous tenir penard (‘ quiet ’), et 
d’attendr© gentiment, comme mez- 
igue (‘ myseH ’) sans vous faire de 
bile, vous criez, vous vous demenez 
. . . et pourquoi ? (Willy, J eux de 
Princes). 

(B). Interj. Foin de ... ! expresses 
scorn, indifference — Plague take . . . ! 
Away with . . . ! 

Foin de I’Academie ! O’est vieux, 
demode (A. Datjdbt, Le petit Ghose). 

foire, n.f. 1. Diarrhoea, colic. 

2. Fear, funk — e.g. Avoir la foire, to be 
funky. 

3. A la foire dempoigne. By robbery — 
e.g. Acheter d la foire dempoigne. To 
rob, steal. 

Foire here = ‘ fair % ‘ wakes *, and d*em- 
foigne = en empoignant, i.e. * by laying hold 
of *. The expression is due to a play on the 
words empoigner and Ampoigne, a town in 
Mayenne (SADUiiAJsr, Langage parisien, p. 421), 

Et quand il est tout seul, n me 
m^prise profondement pour toutes 
les choses que j ’ignore, et off il e^t 
maitre : voler des poules, acheter du 
riz d la foire dempoigne . . . (P. 
Miule, Bur la vaste Terre). 

C’etait noce et festin pour elle, 
quand elle garnissait sa marmite de 
pitance volee, gagnee, comme on dit, 
d la foire dempoigne (J. Riohepin’, 
Miarka). 

4. La foire dost pas sur le pont. There’s 
no hurry. There’s plenty of time. 

This alludes to an old custom which allowed 
small dealers, after the end of a fair, to set 
up on or near a bridge in order to continue 
their business for a day or two. Thus there 
was no reason to hurry as long as one could 
say : La foire n’est pas sur le pont. Similarly 
one says : Allez vite, la foire est sur le pont, 
to make fun of a person who is hurrying 
when there is no cause. 

Fant-il parler k ma mto ? — La 
foire d est pas sur le pont, . . . 

Dis-lui ce que tu as fait oe matin 
... off tu vas cet apr^s-midi . . . 
un point, Pest tout I (C. H. Hirsoh, 
“ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur). 

fois, n.f. 1. Tine bonne fois or Tine fois 
pour toutes. Once and for all. 

Voulez - vous m’expliquer une 
bonne fois, pourquoi, depuis quel- 
que temps, vous avez adopte ce ton 
hargneux ? (H. Bernsteih, La 

Griffe). 

2. Tine fois rdest pas coutume, It is only 
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this once. Once does not count. One 
swallow does not make a summer. 

3. iVe 'pas se faire dire une chose deux fois. 
To do a thing at the first time of tell- 
ing — e.g. II ne se le fit pas dire deux 
fois, He did it at once. 

4. Y regarder d deux {or a plusieurs) fois. 
To think well before deciding to do a 
thing — e.g. 11 faut y regarder d deux 
fois, Think twice before yon do it. 

*5. JDes fois. {a) Les fois, in the sense of 
quelquefois, ‘ sometimes ’, although 
condemned by purists, flourishes, like 
the analogous des jours, ‘ on certain 
days 

Les blessures de duel sont rare- 
ment dangereuses. — He, des fois, ga 
pent tourner mal (P. Veber, Que 
Suzanne . . 

*(6) Since des fois is used as a synonym for 
quelquefois, and as the latter, in cer- 
tain contexts, can have the force of 
par hasard, ‘ by chance ’, it is not sur- 
prising that des fois has assumed in 
fa mili ar speech the sense of ‘ perhaps ’, 
‘ by chance ’. 

Monsieur Beauceron n’est pas ma- 
lade, des fois ? demanda le facteur 
(J. PELLERnsr, La Dame de leurs 
Pensies). 

*(c) From the precedmg force of a sup- 
posed possibility has resulted the ironic 
implication of impossibility, and in this 
sense Des fois I or Non, mais des fois I 
serves to formulate mocking or in- 
dignant refusal or contradiction simi- 
lar to that expressed by the analogous 
formula Plus souvent I Some English 
equivalents are: — Oh, I say I Hot 
likely ! What do you take me for ? 
That’s a bit thick ! 

C’est tr^s curieux, il y a des chiens 
qui parlent ! — ^Tu blagues ! — J’en ai 
entendu un qui pronongait distincte- 
ment : “ Bapa ! Perdu mon para- 
pluie ! “iVoTO, mais des fois I — ^Ma 
parole d’honneur ! (H. Duvern-ois, 
Le Chien qui parle). 

folichon, adj. Merry, gay, frisky — e.g. 
une chanson folichonne, a light, frivo- 
lous song. Des yeux folichons. Wanton, 
naughty eyes. Tin petit air folichon, 
A ‘ doggy ’ air. Oe n'est pas folichon. 
It is not very exciting, It is very dull. 

Pas gai, pas folichon, Vannes. 
Triste idee de venir ici (Madtassant, 
Une Soiree). 


Simone, excusez-moi, je me sens 
un pen folatre, aujourd’hui. — Tu 
peuxmeme dare folichon (B. CooLirs, 
Une Femme passa). 

folie, n.f. Faire des folies, To be rashly 
extravagant (in spending money). 

Oh ! mais tu as fait des folies ! Tu 
es mille fois trop bonne ! (H. Bat- 
AiLLE, Poliche). 

fond, n.m. 1. A fond de train. At full 
speed — e.g. Courir d fond de train. To 
run at the top of one’s speed. 

II s’elanga d fond de train dans la 
campagne sombre et mome (T. 
Gautier, Militona). 

2. Defond en comble: see comble 1. 

3. Etre d fond de cale, To be penniless, 
ruined, at the end of one’s resources. 
L%t. ‘ to be at the bottom of the hold ’ (of a 
ship). 

4. Le fin fond, The very bottom, the 
lowest (very) depths — e.g. Au Jin fond 
de VAfrique, In the very depths (the 
remotest parts) of Africa. 

II logeait au fin fond d’lm fau- 
bourg deja campagnard, dans une 
tr^s petite maison perdue sous de 
tres grands arbres (0. Earrerb, 
Quatorze Histoires de Soldats). 

5. Le fond du sac. The secret — e.g. 11 m"a 
laisse voir le fond du sac, I guessed his 
intentions in spite of him. 

Bepuis Eachoda, du reste, on con- 
nait le fond du sac des gaiUards qui 
nous gouvernent (E. CopriiE, IJn 
Drapeau de moins), 

fonds, n.m. 1. Etre en fonds, To be in 
funds. Ne pas Hre en fonds. To be 
short of cash. 

2. Les fonds sont has, Eundsarelow. Cp. 

eau 8. 

3. Bentrer dans ses fonds, To get back 
(recover) one’s capital. 

Quelques jours apr^s, il lui de- 
manda s’il n’existait pas de moyens 
de rentrer dans ses fonds (Elaubbrt, 
U Education sentimentale). 

fontaine, n.f. 11 ne faut pas dire : Fon- 
taine, je ne boirai pas de ton eau. One 
never knows what the future may have 
in store. You never know what you 
may come to. One must never be sure 
of not wanting some one (or something) • 
This proverbial saying implies: One must 
never say ‘ I will never do this or that * or 
‘ That will never happen to me ’ or ‘ I will 
never need that or that person's help*, 
because, to quote the proverb which Alfred 
de Musset used for the title of one of his 
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Proverbes, II ne faut jurer de rim. You never 
can tell Cp. the title of a comidie by P. de 
Croisset : JVe dites 'pas Fontaine . . . 

for, n.m. Dans son for interieur. In one’s 
conscience, in one’s heart of hearts, in 
petto. 

The word for (from the Latin forum, ‘tri- 
bunal ’) is now only used in this phrase, which 
has lit. the force of ‘ in the judgment of one’s 
conscience 

Dans son for interieur, il s’etait 
abandonne compl^tement a Vautrin, 
sans vouloir sender ni les motifs de 
I’amitie que ltd portait cet homme 
extraordinaire, ni Tavenir d’nne 
semblable tmion (Balzac, Le Fere 
Goriot). 

force, n.f, 1. A touts force. By all (man- 
ner of) means, at all risks, absolutely — 
e.g. II faut db touts force le fairs parlsr. 
We must do aU we can to make him 
speak. 11 voulut a touts force sortir. 
He insisted on going out. 

Ce vieiUard, humble et modeste 
sur tout le reste, est vain de publicity. 
H veut etre imprime d> touts force 
jusque dans la feuille anticlericale 
(A. Le Mannequin dDsisr). 

2. De vivs force. By main force. 

3. Btre dans {touts) la fores ds Vdge, To be 
in the prime of life, in all the vigour of 
manhood. Cp. fleur 2. 

4. Etre de force a . . To be capable of 

. . ., equal to . . ., a match for . . . 

Je ne suis pas de force d discuter 
avec vous (R. Bazin, De touts son 
Ame). 

Je me crois de force d gagner ma 
vie (Beiexjx, La Femme seule). 

See dur 1 (Cherbuliez). 

5. Etre de la force de quelqu^un — e.g. Je 
ne suis pas de votre force, {lit.) I am 
not as strong as you are ; {fig.) I 
am no match for you. Similarly, Ils 
sont de mime (or d^igale) force, They 
are equally proficient, equal (in skill, 
knowledge, etc.). They are weU (even- 
ly) matched. 

Je vaux bien mon prix ; et M. de 
Marivaux a mis dans ses pieces des 
soubrettes qui ne sont pas de ma 
force (T. Gautier, Jean et Jean- 
nette). 

6. Un cas de force majeure, A case of 
absolute necessity, of having no choice. 
Force majeure is a legal term denoting 
imperious necessity, forcing a person to 
do or abstain from an action and relieving 
biTYi of all responsibility for such action or 
abstention. 


f ordt, n.f. G’ est une { vraie) foritde Bondy, 
It’s a regular den of thieves. 

The forest of Bondy, some seven miles to the 
north-east of Paris, was for a long time the 
haimt of robbers and highwaymen. 

forgeron, n.m. G'est enforgeant qiion (or 
A force de forger on) devient forgeron. 
Practice makes perfect. 

forme, n.f. 1. Mettre des formes d fairs 
quelquecJiose, To be mannerly, civil, 
polite in doing a thing — e.g. II Va 
blame, mais en y mettant des formes. He 
censured him, but he did it civilly. 

Quand on renvoie les gens, on doit 
y mettre des formes (Balzac, Le Fire 
Goriot). 

2, Pour la forme, For form’s sake. 

fort. (A) adj. 1. Good at, well up in — 
e.g. II est tres fort en allemand. He is 
very good at German. 11 n'est pas fort. 
He is not very clever. He is no great 
shakes. 

Hs seront meme forts en escrime, 
mais tr^s faibles sur les engrais 
(Maupassant, Bel- Am). 

2. Cela {Qa), ce n^ est pas fort. That is very 
tame, There is not much in that. 

3. est plus fort que moi, I cannot help it, 
I cannot stand it — e.g. II faut que je 
parle, Fest plus fort quei moi, I must 
speak, I cannot help it. 

Eh bien ! puisqu’il le faut ! Puis- 
que vous I’exigez, oiu, je vous assure, 
je serai raisonnable. Mais c^ est plus 
fort que moi . . . renoncer a Bern- 
ard, mais non, je ne peux pas, vous 
voyez bien que je ne peux pas 1 (H. 
Ceard, Les Resignes). 

4. C^est unpeufort or Cela est (or G^est) trop 
fort. That’s too bad, That is going a 
httle too far, That’s a bit thick. Cela 
est {par) trop fort, That is really too 
bad. It’s outrageous ! See elle. 

In Old Prench par served to strengthen the 
adverbs tr^s, tant and trop, and we have 
in this optional par in par trop fort a 
renmant of the old usage. 

Robert, tu ne m’aimes plus. . . . 
— Comment, je ne t’aime plus ! . . . 
(Ja, d est un peu fort, par exemple ! 
(0. Mirbbau, Le Journal d^une 
Femme de Ghambre). 

5. Se fairs fort de. To engage, under- 
take to do a thing — e.g. Jems fais fort 
de le fairs, I feel quite confident of 
doing it. 

M, de Eranois se faisait fort 
d’amener madame de Jonceux a ses 
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vues (H. DE RiiaNiEE, Le Passe 
vwant)» 

6. Trouver plus fart que soi, To find one’s 
master — e.g. II a trouve plus fort que 
lui. He lias met more tlian his match. 

(B) adv. 1. Avoir fort d faire {pour). 
To have some trouble to do a thing — 
e.g. Vous aurez fort d faire. You will 
have hard work of it. Paurai fort d 
faire pour Ten empklher, I shall have a 
stiff job to prevent him from doing it. 

Et, d’ailleurs, Juancho ne dira 
rien ; il aura fort d faire pour 
^chapper au chatiment qu’il merite 
(T. Gautier, Militona). 

2. r alter fort : see aller 7 (6). 

(C) n.m, 1. Le fort et le faible — e.g. 
Ghacun a son fort et son faible. Every- 
body has his strong and weak points. 
Savoir le fort et le faible de V affaire. To 
know the ins and outs of the matter. 

2. Le fort et le fin — e.g. Savoir le fort et le 
fin de son art, To know every trick of 
one’s trade. 

*fortifs, nfi. pi. Eortifications (of Paris). 
Abbreviation of Fortifications', a favourite 
resort of the working-classes who go there 
for an outing, and the rendezvous at night of 
vagabonds. 

fortune, n.f. 1. Faire contre fortune bon 
coeur, To bear up against misfortune, 
to make the best of a bad job. 

Fortune signified primitively * lot " chance 
which could be either good or bad. Formerly 
the word was often used with the unfavourable 
force of ‘ misfortune % and we have a relic 
of this use in the above expression. The 
favourable evolution of the word has brought 
about the alteration of the saying to faire 
contre mauvaise fortune bon cceur. 

2. Un homme d bonnes fortunes, A man 
who can boast of ladies’ favours. 
{S^en) aller en bonne fortune, To go to 
meet one’s lady-love. Ftre en bonne 
fortune. To enjoy one’s lady’s favours. 

Une jolie chose, ce serait un Hvre 
dfi a la collaboration de quelques 
Tiommes d bonnes fortunes ou chacun 
a son tour raconterait simplement, 
sincferement, I’aventure la plus deli- 
cate de sa vie amoureuse (E. Coppee, 
Bonnes Fortunes). 

3. La fortune du pot, Pot-luck — e.g. 
Diner d la fortune du pot. To take 
pot-luck. Voulez-vous accepter la for- 
tune du pot? Will you take pot-luck 
with us ? 

Vous dinez avec nous, monsieur 
Boux. . . . Vous savez, ce sera d 


la fortune du pot (A. Prance, Le 
Mannequin d'Osier). 

foil, adj. and n.m. 1. Fou (lit. ‘ mad ’) 
is used familiarly in the sense of: — 
immense, extravagant, tremendous — 
e.g. Un monde fou, An immense 
(prodigious) crowd, a great crush. 
Des prix fous. Exorbitant (awful) 
prices. Un succ^ fou, A wonderful 
success. Gela lui a coHU un argent 
fou. That cost him a heap (a mint) 
of money. 

Un monde fou, h cette conference ; 
les spectacles gratuits sont si rares 
en province ! (A. Allais, U Affaire 
Blair eau). 

Les chaises coutaient des prix 
fous ! (A. Daudet, Contes du Lundi). 

2. Eire fou dlier ov Fltre fou furieux. To be 
raving mad. Ftrefou d courir les rues 
(or les champs). To be stark, staring 
mad, To be as mad as a March hare, as 
a hatter. 

3. Plus on est de fous, plus on rit. The 
more the merrier. 

foucade, n.f. Sudden thought or action, 
whim, fad, caprice — e.g. Travailler par 
foucades. To work by fits and starts. 
A provincial borrowing, of Norman origin, 
from fouG, * herd * (SainEax, Langage pari- 
sien, pp. 278-9). 

*f ouehtra, n.m. Native of Auvergne, or the 
language of Auvergne. 

Fouchtra is the Auvergnat’s customary oath 
(equivalent to fichtre), and so has come to be 
used to denote the Auvergnat himself. See 
Auverpin and bougna. 

Je m’habiUerai en Auverpin ; je 
parlerai fouchtra ( J. Biohepin, Tru- 
andailles). 

^fouetter, vh. intr. To stink. 

Lit. * to whip ’ ; cp. taper 3. 

Bonjour, dlt Gheri. Me voila. 
Qa fouette, dans ton escalier. Pire 
qu’un terrier (Colette, La Fin de 
Gheri). 

*foiiiller, se. To have to go without, to be 
deprived of, to be certain of not get- 
ting — e.g. Tu n^en auras pas, tu peux 
te fouiller (to which is sometimes added 
si tu as des poches), You shan’t have 
any, you may whistle for it. Si tu 
n^es pas content, tu peux te fouiller. If 
you don’t like it, you can lump it. 
Tu peux te fouiller, mon vieux / Don’t 
you wish you may get it ! 

Lit. ‘ to fumble ’ (in one’s pockets). 

II faudra nous payer d’abord ces 
soisante-dix francs. — Et avec quoi ? 
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repliquai-je. Je n’ai pas im sou. 
. . . Votes pouvez vous fouiller (0. 
Miebbatt, Le Journal d^une Femme 
de Ohambre). 

See singe 1 (Zola). 

fouinard, n.m. and adj. Inquisitive, sly 
person, Nosy-parker. 

I’rom fouiner. 

fouiner, vb, intr. To nose about (around), 
to ferret, to play the spy or Paul Pry 
or Peeping Tom — e.g. Ilfouinepartout, 
He’s always poking his nose into every- 
thing, He’s always nosing about. 

Like the fouine marten % * weasel '), 

searching about for prey. 

fouler, se. Se fouler or 8e la fouler or Se 
fouler la rate. To work hard, to ‘ kill ’ 
oneseM. Ne pas se la fouler ot Ne pas 
se fouler la rate. To take it (things) easy. 
Lit, ‘ to sprain one’s spleen * (by much exer- 
tion). Cp. rate and see Appendix sub d6rat§. 

II abat de Touvrage comme trois 
hommes sans avoir I’air de se fouler 
(Gyp, La Oinguette), 

L’important, disait-il, e’est de se 
la couler douce jusqu’au bout, sans 
se fouler la rate (E. Eon, U Incendie). 

foultitude, n.f. Many, much, great quan- 
tity. 

A humorous combination of fovle, ‘ crowd 
and multitude, 

foxur, n.m. Failure, fiasco, wash-out {of a 
play and generally) — e.g. Cette piice est 
un four or Cette pUce a fait four. That 
play was a failure, a frost, fell flat. 
^a ete un vrai four or un four complet 
or un four noir. It was a dead failure. 
Faire (un) four. To be unsuccessful, to 
fail. 

Faire four goes back to the seventeenth 
century and was used originally of actors 
who refused to play and turned out the 
audience when the takings did not cover 
expenses ; this proceeding made the theatre 
as black as a four, ‘ oven * (cp. II fait noir 
comme dans un four, * It is as dark as pitch *). 
Thus the phrase faire four came to mean ‘ to 
fail *, of a play, and later, by extension, ‘ to 
fail’ of any work or undertaking (SAiN^Aisr, 
Langage parisien, p. 465). 

Si les deux pieces qui nous prd- 
c6dent aUaient faire four, nous 
serions jou4s en fivrier (Flaubert, 
Correspondance). 

Qui n’a pas conscience du four 
enorme qu’elle vient de faice en 
philosophie ? (G. E^jval, Sevri- 

ennes). 

♦foiirhi, n.m. *1. Soldier’s Mt — e.g. Asti- 
quer sonfourbi, To burnish, clean one’s 
kit. 


Demain, pas possible. . . . J’ai 
tout mon fourhi k astiquer (L. 
Dbscaves, Sous-Offs). 

See tampon (Salmon). 

*2. Any collection of things, luggage, kit, 
goods and chattels, traps, furniture, 
movables, all one’s possessions, etc. — 
e.g. Tout le fourbi. Lock, stock and 
barrel. 

Est-ce qu’il y a une aUumette an 
milieu de tout ce fourbi modern- 
style ? (H. Bataille, La Femme 
nue). 

Tu vas me degoter un calegon, des 
chaussures, des mitaines, pour ce 
crapaud-la. . . . Tiens ! . . . le 
fourbi de macMn (‘ What’s-his- 
name ’) . . . tu sais bien, le nouvel 
el^ve ? (C, H. Hirsoh, “ Petit ” 
Louis, Boxeur). 

*3. Complicated affairs, occupation, ‘ game ’ 
— e.g. un sale fourbi, a rotten job. Un 
drdle de fourbi, A rum go. Un vrai 
fourbi arabe, A regular mess, a nice 
kettle of fish, 

Y en a tout partout du populo 
(‘ mob ’) ! e’est un fourbi arabe pour 
passer (H. Barbusse, Le Feu), 

Elle me laisse crever la faim, sans 
seulement m’acheter un pantalon! 
Bes instants ou je me retiens d 
quatre pour ne pas Ificher le fourbi ! 
(‘ There are times when it is as much 
as I can do to keep from chucking 
up the whole show ’) (H. Laved an. 
Nocturnes). 

*4. Word substituted for something not 
recollected at the moment — ^thin- 
gummy, thingummybob, gadget. Cp. 
machin and chose (A) 7. 

Nous cherchons le . . . machin, 
le . . . chose, quoi ! le fourbi ! . . . 
le true, si vous pref^rez (G. Couete- 
LiNE, Le Train de 8 h. 47). 

*5. Connaitre le fourbi, To be up to snuff, 
to know the ropes. 

Bn vieux soldat sort! des rangs 
qui connatt le fourbi du metier (G. 
OoxTETBLiNE, Lcs Oaietes de UEscad- 
ron). 

Fourbi, from fourbir , ' to polish ’ burnish 
is a military term, which has become one 
of the most comprehensive nouns in popular 
speech, its nearest equivalent being true, 
fourehette, n.f. *1. Bayonet — e.g. AUer 
(or Travailler) d la fourehette or Downer 
un coup de fourehette. To charge (fight) 
with cold steel, with the pig-sticker. 
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2. Eire une bonne fourcliette. To make 
good play witk one’s knife and fork, 
to be a good (capital) trencherman. 
Variants are : II donne Hen le coup de fourch- 
ette or II a un joh coup de fourchette. 

3. Avoir avail sa fourchette. To be as stiff 
as a poker. Cp. canne 1. 

Lit. ‘ to have swallowed one's fork 

fourgonner, vb, intr. To rummage and 
up^t, to throw things about (in search- 
ing) — e.g. fourgonner dans une armoire, 
to rummage about in a cupboard. 

Lit * to poke the fire * (fourgon = * poker *). 
J’allai trouver le gardien de salle, 
que i’entendais fourgonner au loin, 
dans sa niche (G. Cotjrteline, 
Embarras gastrique). 

founni, n.f. Avoir des four mis dans les 
jambes, To have pins and needles in 
one’s legs ; also to be fidgety, restless. 
Lit * to have ants in one’s legs 

Promenons-nous ; fai des fourmis 
dans les jambes (E. j^otjt, Le Tur- 
co). 

*fourneau, n,m. Pool, idiot, noodle, silly 
ass — e.g. V a done, eh fourneau I Get 
along with you, you baUy fool ! 

Tais-toi done, eh fourneau / Tu 
vas reveiller 1’ brigadier ! (G. Coxte- 

TELmE, Lidoire et Potiron). 

By allusion to beggars who frequent the 
fourneaux de chaHU, charity or soup-kitchens 
(fourneau = lit. * stove ’). By extension the 
word has been applied to a contemptible 
person, a fool (SAIN^1AX, Langage parisien, 
p. 363). 

fourrager, vb. tr. and intr. = fourgonner. 
Lit ‘ to forage.* 

*fourreaU5 n.m. CoucJier dans sonfourreau. 
To go to bed with one’s clothes on. 
Lit ‘ in one’s sheath ’. 

fourrer. 1. vh.tr. (a) To put, shove (cp. 
flanquer) — e.g. Eourrez ga ;par terre. 
Shove it down. II ne savait ou se 
fourrer. He did not know where to 
hide his head, what hole to creep into. 
Eourrer le doigt (or le nez) dans . . ., 
To poke one’s finger (nose) into . . . — 
e.g. 11 faut quHl fourre le doigt (le nez) 
partout. He must have a finger in 
everyone’s pie. 11 est toujours fourre 
chez nous. He is ^ everlasting ’ on our 
doorstep, He is always at our 'place 
C’est bien toi, n’est-ce pas, qui lui 
avals fourre, une fois, du poivre de 
Cayenne dans sa tabatiSre ? (M. 
pRAX, Labadens). 

See casse-eou 2 (Pabre). 

2. Fourrer quelqu^un dedans. To deceive a 
person, take one in, to do, gull a person 


— e.g. J’ai ete fourre dedans dans les 
grandes largeurs, I’ve been done brown. 
Cp. mettre dedans. 

3. /S’m fourrer ‘)usque Id ! To have a regu- 
lar tuck-in. 

Lit. ‘ to cram oneself up to there 1 * (i.e. to 
the neck). 

*foutaise, n.f. = fiehaise — e.g. Lout ga d est 
de la foutaise, That’s all nonsense, rot, 
rubbish, ‘ tripe-and-onions 
Prom foutre. 

Tandis qu’au lieu de 9a, non, il 
faut gaspiUer sa jeunesse, I’argent 
de ses parents, s’occuper a des 
rubans, des gants de Su6de . . . un 
tas de foutaises ! (H. Laved ax. 
Nocturnes). 

’‘foutre, vb. tr. This verb often replaces 
faire in popular speech and is 
itself frequently represented by the 
euphemistic fiehe or ficher (q-v.). The 
original meaning (‘ to have sexual 
intercourse ’) has been lost sight of in 
most cases, and the lower classes 
attach no unseemly signification to 
the word, but use it chiefly in its 
essential value of ‘ to throw or hurl 
violently ’ and also with the meanmg 
of ‘ to mock at ’. The verb is fre- 
quently written f ... re, but realistic 
writers do not hesitate to write it 
in full. 

Por the force of the verb in the following 
quotations reference should be made 
to the corresponding sections sub fiehe 
or ficher. 

1. (a) II y (= lui) a foutu cinq 
coups d’lame (P. Cargo, Les Inno- 
cents). 

{b) II n’est pas venu ? — Pas en- 
core. — Qu’est-ce qu’il font ? ( J. 

CoPEATT, La Maison natale). 

(c) Foutre le camp avec les hois 
(‘furniture’), la gar cel ... Et 
pas une lettre, rien (R. Dorgeles, 
Les Croix de Bois). 

{d) Acceptez, vous rejouirez Ka- 
lidje qtii me f ... ra enfin la paix 
(A. Salmon, G'est une belle Fille !). 

2, (a) Vous §tes durs a vos fermiers. . . . 
Moi, je serai doux aux miens. — Us se 
foutront de vous. ... Je vous de- 
mande pardon du mot (Brietjx, Le 
Bourgeois aux Champs). 

(h) Passez-moi I’expression, mon- 
sieur, je me foutais de tout (R. Ben- 
jamin, Bous le del de France). 
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Faites ce que vous voudrez ! 
Perdez-moi et perdez- vous, si 9a vous 
amuse ! Je m^en fous, je m^en fons 
et je m^en contrefous ! (J. Richepiit, 
Ilamhoche). 

(c) J’ram^ne mons gars defuntu 
(‘ dead ’) : croyez pas qu’c’est mal- 
iieureux ! L’aurait survive (i.e. 
avail survecu), on touchait une pen- 
sion. Comme ga, va t^faire foutre ! 
(R. Benjamin, JSous le del de 
France), 

*{outre, interj. — fichtre, inter j. 

EUe vous traitait, faUait entendre 
ga ! . . , All ! non, non. . . . En- 
fin, je n’etais plus ohez moi, foutre^ 
(0. Mikbeau, Le Journal d*une 
Femme de Ghambre), 

*foutriquet, n.m. Contemptuous term for 
diminutive man, undersized little 
fellow. 

Prom foutre. 

*foutu, adj, and past part, (of foutre) 
= fichu — e.g. un gaillard bien foutu, 
a well-dressed (or built) fellow. Un 
homme mal foutu, A badly dressed 
(or clumsily built) man. tin travail 
mal foutUf Bungled work. U7h foutu 
cheval, A sorry nag, a * screw Un 
foutu temps, Rotten weather. Une foii- 
tue affaire, A wretched business. Une 
foutue canaille, A thorough scamp. 
G’est un homme foutu. He’s a ruined 
man. II est foutu ! It’s all up with 
him ' He’s done for ! 

La police ! dit-elle toute blanche. 
Ah ! nom Fun chien ! pas de chance ! 

. . . Nous sommes foutues ! (Zola, 
Nana). 

See ehiper 3 (Carco), mariolle 
(Champsaur). 

frais. (A) adj^ 1. Ftre frais, (in irony) 
To be in a fix, in a bad way — e.g. 
Vous voild frais ! A nice mess (fix, 
hole) you’re in ! Si votre mere 
Vapprend, vous voild fraiche / If your 
mother hears of it, I shouldn’t like 
to be in your shoes ! 

II s’apergut qu’il n’y avait plus 
que deux allumettes dans sa boite de 
“ suedoises “ Tonnerre de brin- 
dezingue ! s’ecria-t-il, en lachant son 
juron favori. Me voild frais, si mon 
feu ou ma lampe s’eteignent en- 
core ” (E. CoppfiB, V Adoption). 

See Chopin 2 (Harry). 


2. 8e sentir frais et dispos. To feel in good 
spirits, hale and hearty. 

(B) n.m. 1. Mettre quelqFun au frais. 
To imprison, to put some one away. 
Lit. ‘ to put one in a cool place 

2 . Prendre (or Bespirer) le frais. To take 
(breathe) the fresh air. 

See rate 1 (Cladel). 

(C) n.m. pi. 1. En itre pour ses frais. To 
have one’s trouble or pains (To have 
lost one’s money) for nothing. 

Frais = ‘ expenses ’ ; for the use of en itre 
'pour, see gtre 6 (c). 

D’ailleurs, que Courtepin s’adres- 
sat au p^re ou a la fille, il en etait 
pour ses frais (E. Rod, L’ Incendie). 

Tons ceux de ses amis qui m’ont 
fait la cour en ont ete pour leurs frais 
(Gyp, Le Baron Sinai). 

2. Faire des frais, To make efforts to 
please. Cp. 5. 

Lit. ‘ to go (run) to (to incur) expense *. 

11 fit des frais, fut gai, amusa, sans 
aucune pose de soupirant (Mau- 
passant, Notre Cceur). 

3. Faire (tous) Us frais de la conversation, 
(a) To keep a conversation going ; (h) 
To be (oneself) the subject of conversa- 
tion. Cp. conversation 1. 

Faire les frais (de) means ‘ to stand the expense 
(of) *, ‘ to contribute everything (towards) 

(a) Eernande et madame Coca- 
trix echangent un regard. Madame 
Huchet s’en apergoit et se decide 
a faire les frais de la conversation 
(Brieux, Le Bourgeois aux Champs). 

(b) EUe resta en has aveo petite- 
maman, et cette fois, les deux 
femmes causerent sans se disputer, 
parce que M. Clerambourg faisait les 
frais de Ventretien (R- Boylesve, 
N Enfant d la Balustrade). 

4. Faire ses frais, To get one’s money 
back, to cover one’s expenses — e.g. 
Vous ne ferez pas vos frais. It wiU not 
pay you, You will lose on it. 

5. Se mettre en frais, (lit.) To go to great 
expense, to spend more than usual; 
(fig.) To take a great deal of trouble, 
to take much pains. Cp. 2. 

Erangais, n.m. Le Frangais, elliptical for 
le Thedtre-Frangais in Paris, also caUed 
la Gomedie-Frangaise. 

See smoking (Gyp). 

*frangm, n.m. Brother. 

An old jargon word, of unknown origin, which 
has passed into popular speech via military 
slang. 
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*frangine, n,f. Sister. 

See Irangin. 

Iranquette, n.f. A la bonne franqueUe, (a) 
Without ceremony, frankly — e.g. JRe- 
cevoir qnelqu^un a la bonne franquette, 
To treat a person without ceremony ; 
(b) Anyhow, in any old way, bungled. 
*frappe, n.f. Worthless fellow, scamp, 
rough, blackguard, cad. 

Frappe or frape is an abbreviation of 
frapouille, a provincialism (Champagne) with 
the same meaning and signifying lit. ‘ rag 
‘tatter*. Cp. the parallel form fripouille 
(lit. * tatter’, from f ripe, ‘rag*) (SAiF^AK, 
Langage parisien, p, 301). 

See nipper (Carco). 

frapper, se. To get excited, to worry, to 
he uneasy (implying inordinately or 
unnecessarily). 

Je ne flatte pas Madame ! Madame 
a tort de se frapper. II n’y a rien 
de plus mauvais pour le teint. . . . 
Si Madame le veut, elle sera jeune 
longtemps encore (J. H. Rosny, 
U Amour d^abord). 

Fautpasae/mpper, voyons ! . . . 
Vous savez bien que 9a s’arrangera 
en fin de compte (C. H. Hiesch, 
“ Petit Louis, Boxeur), 

See beurre 6 (Hirsch). 
frasque, n.f. Pairs sesfrasques. To be up 
to one’s tricks, pranks. 

Ireluquet, n.m. Frivolous young man, 
fop, coxcomb. 

IProperly a man of little worth ; freluquet 
formerly denoted a small coin of low value, 
fr^rot, n.m. Familiar diminutive oifrere, 
brother. 

*fricass4, adj. Lost, done for. Cp. flamb6. 
*lricass§e, n.f. *1. Medley, jumble. 

*2. Thrashing, drubbing. 

I/it. ‘fricassee ‘fried meat 
frieasser, vb. tr. 1. To squander away, 
blue — e.g. II a fricasse tout son bien. 
He has squandered ah he had. 

Lit. * to fricassee *, ‘ to fry meat cut up in 
small pieces *, 

Tu vas me faire le plaisir de quitter 
Paris, oh tu as appris a gaspiher ton 
temps, a frieasser ton argent . . . 
(V. CHEEBtrniEz, VAventure de 
Ladislas Bolshi). 

2. On fen fricasse ! (ironical) It isn’t for 
you! 

fricasseuT, n.m. Spendthrift, libertine, rip. 
*friehti or frischti, n.m. *1. Stew. 

*2. Food, grub. 

Originally an army term, from the G-erman 
FrUhstUeh (‘breakfast*), which has passed 
into popular speech. 


•“frieot, n.m, *1. Stew. 

*2. Food, grub. 

'*‘fricoter. ’*‘1. vb. intr. (a) To feast, re- 
gale oneself, eat and swih. 

Aveo les dbe francs de ce lavage 
(‘ sale ’), hs fricotirent trois jours 
(Zola, VAssommoir). 

*{b) To get illicit spoils, to wangle, to 
speculate (in a shady way). 

*(c) To be a shirker, to shirk one’s work or 
duties. 

*2. vb. tr. (a) To spend on good living, 
on pleasure, to eat up — e.g. fricoter tout 
son bien. Cp. frieasser 1. 

*(6) To plot (concoct) some trick — e.g. Je 
me demands ce quHl fricote, I wonder 
what he’s up to. 

On ne savait pas ce que fricotait 
ChaupiUard, invisible depuis plusi- 
eurs jours (L. Fbapie, Les Obsedes). 

’‘tricoteur, n.m. *1. One fond of his beUy, 
of good living. 

*^2. Wangler. 

"^3. Shirker. 

Vous etes un fricoteur ; vous 
aurez deux jours de prison (G. 
OoTJETELiiTE, Le Train de 8 h. 47). 

*frigo, n.f. or m. Frozen meat. 

Abbreviation of viande frigorifiie. 
frime, n.f. Imposture, pretence, sham 
— e.g. Cest de la frime, It’s ah sham. 
Ce n^est que pour la frime. It is a 
mere sham. 

I'rom the Old French frume, ‘ mien *, ‘ appear- 
ance * (origin unknown). 

En somme, il a dit qu’il aHait h 
Soissons. Mais qu’est-ce qne Jotte 
en salt ? G^est peut-§tre de la frime 
(A.LiOHTENBEBGBE,Peiife Madame). 

Tu crois h tout cela, toi ? G'^est de 
la frime, e’est de la comedie (Beieux, 
Blanchette). 

See gabelou (Mirbeau). 

*frimer. *1. vb. intr. (a) To pretend. 

(6) To make a good appearance, to look 
weh — e.g. frimer bien (or mal), to bave 
a good (or bad) appearance. Get habit 
frime bien. That coat looks weh. 

Non, monsieur, repondit Georges ; 
d’aiheurs ce . . . Monsieur 6tait as- 
sez proprement vetu . . . du moins 
h y avait apparence que ce monsieur 
cherchait a . . . h frimer, si mon- 
sieur me permet de m’exprimer 
ainsi (A. Salmon, O^est une belle 
Fille/)^ 

*2. vb. tr. To look at. 
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‘ frimousse, n.f. Face, phiz. 

The present form frimousse was preceded by 
frimousBf both by fusion of frime, ‘mien*, 
with molts e or mousse, * face *, ‘ snout ’ 
(SainIiak, Sources indigenes, II, p. 328). 

Louloh avait une petite frimousse 
sage, reflechie (L. Feapie, La BoUe 
aux Losses), 

’*'frmgiier, vb. tr. To dress, tog up. JSe 
fringuer. To dress oneself up, to rig 
oneself out. 

’^'frmgues, n,f. jpt Clothes, togs. 

*frio or Mot, adj. Chilly, nippy, parky — 
e.g. II fait frio. It is chilly. 

This form is an adaptation of its synonym 
frisquet. 

Mpouille, n.f, and adj. Scamp, cad, 
blackguard — e.g. C^est une fameuse 
frijpouille. He is a thorough black- 
guard. 

Variant : fripe. See note to frappe. 

Tu m’as I’air, sais-tu, d'une petite 
fripouille diembusgue (B. Beitjamin, 
Sous le del de France). 

friser, vh. tr. To border on, to be (get) 
very near — e.g. friser V impertinence, to 
be as nearly impertinent as possible. 
Friser- la quarantaine. To be just upon 
forty (years of age). 

Lit. ‘ to graze *. 

II avait une invincible mesestime 
qui frisait la repugnance pour les 
pauvres gringalets sortis de I’Ecole 
Polytechnique (Maupassant, Le Lit 
29). 

L’intendant, qxd frisait la cinquan- 
taine, avait une trogne vermeille sous 
sa petite perruque (T. Gautiee, Jean 
et Jeannette). 

Msquet. 1. adj. — frio — e.g. Une temper- 
ature frisquette. 11 fait frisquet. Get 
hiver; il n^a pas fait frisquet. 

II lui oSrit de venir chez lui, sous 
le pretexte que le matin etait frisquet 
(B. Boylesve, La Legon F Amour 
dans un Parc). 

2. n.m. Cold, cold wind. Also le Msque. 

Lef risque du matin, qui ravigote le 
sang, qui cingle la vie ( J. Riohepin, 
Le Pave). 

Dehors, un petit frisquet coupait 
en deux la figure des passants 
(Zola, UAssommoir). 

From the Provencal fresquet, ‘ rather cool *, 
diminutive of fresc. 

frit, adj. Lost, done for, ruined. 

Lit, ‘ fried *. Cp, flamb§. 

See rogner (Hirsch). 

*frite, n.f. Des frites. Fried potatoes. 


‘ chips ’ — e.g. chez le marchand de 
frites, at the chip-shop. 

Abbreviation for ^ommes dc terre frites. 

Celine reparut avec six sous de 
frites, deux saucisses chaudes et un 
pain (J. H. Rosny, Marthe). 

froc, n.m. 1. Prendre le froc. To turn 
monk. 

Lit. ‘ to take the cassock or monk’s gown ’. 

2. Jeter le (or son) froc aux orties, {a) To 
throw up the Church as a profession, 
to throw off the cowl, to renounce one’s 
Church vows ; {h) To give up one’s 
profession. 

Lit. ‘ to throw one’s cassock to the nettles . 
Like a monk who runs away from his monas- 
tery, and once outside, throws his cassock 
among the weeds on the roadside, so as to 
avoid identification. 

froid, adj. aioAn.m. 1. Afroid, (a) With- 
out passion, without sincerity — e.g. de 
V enihousiasme d froid, mock enthusi- 
asm ; (b) In cold blood. 

Ces sottises stereotypies a I’usage 
des debutants paraissent toujours 
charmantes aux femmes, et ne sont 
pauvres que lues afroid (Balzac, Le 
Pere Ooriot). 

2. Battre froid d quelqu^un. To give (tip) 
some one the cold shoulder. 

By allusion to a blacksmith who is said to 
battre le fer d froid, ‘ to cool-hammer iron *, 

II ne garda point de rancune d 
Maximilien, et parut s’etonner que 
son camarade (qui ne lui avait point 
riposte) lui battit froid (A. Heemant, 
Cadet de Coutras). 

3. Eire en froid avec quelqu'un, To he on 
cool terms with some one. 

J’ai pris le parti, depuis trois mois 
que nous sommes un peu en froid, 
de t’y laisser alter toute seule (H. 
Laved AN, Nocturnes). 

Je suis en froid avec mon pfer© 
depuis quelques mois (H. Batallle, 
Le Scandal^. 

4. II fait un froid de loup (or de canard). It 
is bitter (terribly) cold. 

Veux-tu pousser la porte, s’il te 
plait ? il vient un froid de hup (H. 
Lavedan, Nocturnes). 

11 fait un froid de canard. J’ai ete 
oblig6 de rarranger le feu {ibid.). 

See noee 4 (M&beau). 

fromage, n.m. *1. Soft, cushy job. 

2. Faire fromage or Faire des fromages, (of 
a woman or girl) To spin round quicldy 
on the toes and then suddenly sink 
to the ground, so that the skirt swells 
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out and distends, presenting the round, 
flat shape of a big cheese, as in a 
certain game played by girls. 

Ther^se, v§tue de blanc, avait Fair 
d’une fiUette qui s’amuserait a faire 
fromage (H. Dtjvernois, Edgar). 
*fromegi or fromgi or froin(e)ton, n.m. 
Cheese. 

Corruptions of frcmage. Tlie strffix-g'i (from 
-dji) is of Algerian origin and is due to the 
French troops in Africa. 

front, 1. Heurterde front — e.g.Heur^ 
ter de front les opiniom (les pr&^uges) de 
qudqu^un, To run counter to {or To 
attack openly) somebody’s opinions 
(prejudices). 

2. Marcher de front, To walk side by side, 
abreast. 

3. Mener deux (or plusieurs) affaires de 
front. To carry on two (or several) 
schemes simultaneously, to follow up 
two (or several) pursuits at the same 
time, to have two (or many) irons in the 
fire. 

Voila comment nous ^tions de 
notre temps I On savait mener de 
front le devoir et le plaisir (Bbieux, 
La petite Amie). 

frott^e, n.f. Thrashing, hiding, drubbing 
— e.g. donner {flanquer) une frottee d 
quelqu^un, to give some one a thrash- 
ing. 

frotter. 1. vb.tr. Fr otter quelqu'und’ im- 
portance (or comme il faut). To give 
some one a good drubbing. 

% /Se frotter d quelqiCnn or d quelque chose. 
To come up against, to meddle with 
— e.g. Ne vous y frottez pas. Don’t 
meddle with it. Ne vous frottez pas 
d lui. Don’t ‘ start ’ with him. 

line fois meme, Madame Bovary 
s’etant avisee de pretendre que les 
maitres devaient surveiller la re- 
ligion de leurs domestiques, eUe lui 
avait repondu d’un cell si colere et 
avec xm sourire tellement froid, que 
la bonne femme ne s^y frotta plus 
(Fiaubeet, Madame Bovary). 

C’est un petit hercule ! . . . il 
ne ferait pas bon s'^y frotter (Gyp, 
Miche). 

*frottm, n.m. Billiards. 

By allusion to the fact that the billiard-table 
is ‘ rubbed ’ by the balls. An old cant 
term which has passed into military slang. 

La journee finie, ils allaient “en 
ville ”, ils sortaient en ville ”, 
comme ils disaient, mangeaient des 


j huitres dans une gar gate (‘ low 

restaurant’) et faisaient un f rot- 
tin ”, c’est-a-dire qu’fls faisaient une 
partie de billard (E. Bsichaei, 
U Appel des Armes). 

froussard, n.m. and adj. Coward(ly), 
fimk(y). 

See frousse, 

frousse, n.f. Eunk — e.g. Il n'ose {pas) y 
alter, il a la frousse, He daren’t go 
there, he funks it. Il n^a pas la 
frousse, He’s not got the wind up. 
He’s got plenty of pluck. Donner (or 
Ficher) la frousse d quelqu^ un, To put 
the wind up a person. 

A provmcialisin (Lorraine and Vosges) with 
the same meaning. The word is imitative 
(froust'), and is originally a hunting term 
denoting the noise made hy an animal 
suddenly coming out of the brushwood, or of 
a bird flying away (SAlxfiAisr, Lang age 
pansien, pp. 303, 478). 

Je ne sais pas ce que madame en 
pense ; pour moi, ce n’est pas le 
moment de montrer aux Prussiens 
qu’o?i a la frousse (P. Makgubeitte, 
VEmbusque). 

C’est une blague ! . . . quelqn’un 
qui s’ amuse a nous ficher la frousse 1 
(Gyp, Miche). 

fruit, n.m. G^est un fruit sec, He is a 
failure. 

The expression is used of a young man who 
leaves a higher educational establishment 
without havmg been able (through lack 
of work) to pass the leaving examination ; 
thus it is equivalent to saying that some- 
body has failed to enter the profession he 
d^ired. According to G6nin, Edcrdations 
philologiques, tiie origin of the phrase is said to 
be the following anecdote of the Ecole Poly- 
technique : “ Il y avait h Tdcole un eieve 
venu d’une des provinces du midi oh son pere 
faisait un grand commerce de fruits secs. 
Ce jeune homme dont la vocation n’dtait pas 
du c6U des math6matiques travaiZlait peu ou 
ne travaillait du tout. Quand ses camarades 
essayaient de le stimuler, par la crainte de 
manquer ses examens et de perdre sa carriere, 
il repondait d’un ton msouciant et avec un 
accent provenQal : ‘ Qu’est-ce que cela me 
fait? Je serai dans les fruits secs comme 
mon pere.’ Ce mot obstiu6ment r6p6t6 fit 
fortune. Le jeune homme fut effectivement 
dans les fruits secs, et depuis on a r6p6td ce 
mot par allusion et par euphfimisme." 

Et puis, un jour, voilh, qu’il a un 
duel et qa'iL flanque un joH coup de 
pointe a un autre sergent de la com- 
pagnie, un fruit sec de Saint-Cyx 
(E. COPPEE, Le bon Grime). 

*frusquer, vh. tr. To dress, tog up. 

From frusques. 

Si je la voyais habiUee aussi ricbe- 
ment c’etait que sa scBur I’avait 
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Jruaquee^'' en vue d© cette sortie 
(H. Dtjv^bnois, Gisele). 

*frusques, n.f. pi. Clothes, togs. 

Frusque, like its older synon 3 rm frusquin, is a 
jargon term which has passed into popular 
speech. Frusqmn means ht. ‘rumpled gar- 
ment ’ (Old I'rench jruissier — jroissert ‘ to 
rumple ’). 

AdMe, mi beau matin, a emporte 
sesfrusques, et Lantier n’a pas oouru 
apr^s, je vous assure (ZoiiA,jL’A55om- 
moir). 

See coller 2 (Benjamin). 

*fllinasse, n.f. Anger — e.g. 11 etait en 
fumasse. He was in a paddy. He was 
shirty. Qa me fiche en fumasse / 
That gets my goat (my back up) ! It 
riles me ! 

See fumer. 

*flline, adj. and past part. Etre fumd. To 
be done for, a ‘ goner Cp. flambe. 
fumer, vb. intr. To be angry, in a paddy. 
Lit. ‘ to steam *, * to smoke Cp. the English 
‘to fume*. 

Le pfere Blaire fume dans un coin. 
On voit trembler sa grosse mous- 
tache (H. Barbusse, Le Feu). 
*fumier, n.m. Dirty fellow, rotter. Dsed 
as a term of insult — e.g. Va done, eh I 
fumier ! Get away with you, you dirty 
dog! 

Lit. ‘dung*, ‘muck*. 

Avez-vous remarque que deux 
cochers, lorsqu’ils se mesestiment 
I’un Tautre, ne se traitent pas do 
“ /limber” tout court? Ils stipu- 
lent : fumier de lapia, pare© que 
e’est rimmondice sans valeur aucune 
(L. Frapie, Les Obsedis). 
fumiste, n.m. Practical joker, wag, hum- 
bug — e.g. XJne farce de fumiste, A 
practical joke. 

Lit. ‘ maker or mender of stoves and chim- 
neys *. By allusion to the way in which these 
people annoy and humbug householders (cp. 
the reputation of the English plumber). 

Votre patronne est xme sacree 
fumiste 1 (F. CoppfiE, Une bonne For- 
tune). 


gabarit, n.m. Kind, nature, temperament. 
Cp. aeabit. 

Gabarit or gdbari is a nautical term and is used 
of the shape or curve that a piece of wood must 
have in the building of a ship, and so, by 
extension, ‘ model * in general. 

J’en connais quelques-uns de ce 
gabarit . . . ce sont les plus danger- 


fumisterie, n.f. Fraud, sham, humbug, 
sell, practical joke. 

Je ne te ferais pas une fumisterie 
pareille (M. Doknay, La Doulour- 
euse). 

fureur, n.f. Faire fureur. To be all the 
rage, very fashionable — e.g. Gela fait 
fureur maintenant. That is aU the rage 
now. That is all the go now. Cette 
piece fait fureur. That play is all the 
rage. 

fusil, n.m. * 1 . Stomach — e.g. avoir rien 
dans le fusil, to have nothing in one’s 
bread-basket. Se mettre (or Se coller) 
quelque chose dans le fusil, To put 
something down one’s gullet. Se 
bourrer le fusil. To eat. 

Lit. ‘ gmi *, ‘ rifle * ; army slang which has 
passed into popular speech. 

2. Changer son fusil Sepaule, To change 
one’s opinion, profession, tactics, to be 
a turncoat, to change one’s mind. 

Lit. * to place one’s rifle on the other shoulder *. 
Variants are : toumer cosaque or retourner sa 
veste, ‘to be a turn-coat 

*3. J^carter du fusil. To spit (involun- 
tarily) when talking. 

*4. En coup de fusil. Long and narrow — 
e.g. un logement en coup de fusil. 

*5. Eepousser du fusil. To have an offen- 
sive breath. 

*fusiller, vb. tr. *1. To destroy, make a 
mess of — e.g. II a fusilU tout le bazar 1 
He smashed up the whole show I 
Lit. ‘to shoot*. 

Gare a ce pav6 ! Yous allez 
fusilier ma bagnole ! (H. Bar- 
BTJSSE, Le Feu). 

*2. To seU off stolen goods at a low price. 
This term belongs to the slang of camelots. 

*3. To spend money. Etre fusille, {a) To 
have lost all one’s money at a game, 
to be cleared out; (6) To be over- 
charged, fleeced. 

Originally military slang ; perhaps due to a 
pun on fusiUer ~ faire 'partir ses bailee, the 
last word having the double meaning of 
‘bullets* and ‘francs*. 


G 

eux (0. Miebeatt, Les Affaires sont 
les Affaires). 

gabegie, n.f. 1. Foul play, knavery. 

II y a la-dessous quelque gabegie 
(‘ There is some underhand trick 
(some dirty work) in it ’) (J. Rioh- 
EPiK, Contes sans Morale), 

O 
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2. Waste, mess (due to fraud, disorder, 
etc.) — e.g. II y a une gabegie terrible 
dans cette maison. The waste (squan- 
dering) that goes on in that house is 
something terrible. La gabegie ad- 
ministrative, Administrative waste and 
muddle. 

A provincialism (Burgundy), corresponding to 
the Proven5al gabusio or gab-ugio, * malversa- 
tion * fraud ’ ; both words are connected 
■with the Old French cabuser or gabiiser, ' to 
deceive ^ (SAiN^!An‘, Langage TpaTisien, p. 305). 

D’autres se virent attribuer des 
terres qu’ils ne poss^daient pas. 
Personne ne savait plus ce qu’il 
avait ou ce qu’il n’avait pas. 
ESroyable gabegie, dont on ignore a 
rheure actuelle si Ton sortira un 
jour (0. Mirbeatj, Dingo). 

On ne lit plus le nom de Toulon 
sans une sorte de crainte. Les 
navires sautent, les cuirasses cou- 
lent, les forets flambent. Ou Men, 
o’est I’eternelle gabegie de TArsenal, 
le port du roi Petaud (Ain)R]B 
SuAUES, Sur la Vie). 

gabelou, n.m. Customs officer, exciseman. 
This term, generally used disparagingly, 
formerly meant ‘ one employed in the gabeUe 
i.e. in collecting the gabel or salt-tax. 

Le gabehu crut, sans doute, que 
Madame lui tendait un pi^ge. II 
hocba sa vieille tete obstinee et 
mefiante. — En voila assez, des 
manibres. . . . Tout ga, o’est de la 
frime. . . . Ouvrezrecrin (O. Mra- 
BEAtr, Le Journal Wune Femme de 
Ghambre). 

gSchis, n.m. Disorder, mess, confusion — 
e.g. Litre dans le gdchis. To be in a 
mess. Un joli gdcMs, A nice mess. 
Le gdchis politique, The political mud- 
dle. 

From gdcfier in the sense of *to bungle % 
‘ make a mess of \ 

gadoue, n.f. 1. Dirt, mud, slush. 

2. Term of scorn for low, vile person, 
especially applied to lowest type of 
prostitute. 

ML ‘dung used for manure*. Yariant: 

gadouiUe . 

gafite, n.f. 1. Blunder (in action or 
words), bloomer, howler — e.g. Faire 
une gaffe. To make a (stupid) blunder, 
to drop a brick, to put one’s foot in it. 
ZtL ‘ boat-hooh *, the forked end of which, by 
analogy with the tongue of vipers, may have 
given rise to the idea of tongue, especially in 
cases where la langue fourche, i.e. ‘ makes a 
slip Or the word may allude to the ‘ rent* 


or ‘ tear * made by a boat-hook ; cp. the 
English ‘ That’s torn it 

II y eut un silence entre eux, 
durant leqnel il se commit une de 
ces fautes de tact que le langage 
parisien designe du terme assez in- 
explicable de gaffe (P. Botteget, 
Gceur de Femme), 

Durant ma jeunesse, un romancier 
ecrivit cette malencontreuse phrase : 
“ II portait un veston court et un 
pantalon de meme couleur Les 
joumaux s’empar^rent de la gaffe 
et vecurent dessus pendant huit 
jours ! (Gyp, Les Froussards). 

See tuyau 1 (Bataille). 

*2. Avaler sa gaffe. To die, kick the bucket. 
ML ‘ to swallow one’s boat-hook *. Originates 
in nautical slang. 

galBfer, vb. intr. To blunder, to put one’s 
foot in it, to drop a brick. 

From gaffe. 

J’ai voulu trop bien faire . . . et 
fai gaffe ! (Gyp, Maman). 
gaffeur, n.m. and adj. Blunderer, 
gaga, n.m. and adj. inv. ’ Half-idiotic, soft- 
witted (especially from old age or a 
life of debauchery), a dotard, senile old 
man. Cp. g§.teux 1. 

The word belongs properly to child’s talk and 
denotes a child who lisps or drawls, and then 
a spoilt child (SilNfiAur, Langage parisien, 
p. 850). 

Je me demande parfois si tout ce 
qu’ils racontent dans leurs journaux 
n’est pas un peu vrai . . . si je ne 
damage pas, si je ne perds pas la 
boule, si je ne suis pas comme ils 
disent, un vieux gaga (H. Bebn- 
STEEN-, La Griff e). 

gages, n.f. pi. Gasser quelqu^un aux gages. 
To dismiss, discharge a person. 

Oh I Id, Id, qxVon me casse aux 
gages, ga m'est bien egal, et bonne 
chance a mon remplacant ! (K. 
Cladel, Les Va-nu-Pieds). 
gagner, vb. intr. 1 O’est toujours autant 
(or ga) de gagne ; see antant 3 and (ja 6. 
2. Gagner d Ure connu. To improve upon 
acquaintance. 

Au fond, Jeremie n’est pas un 
mechant homme ; il gagne d itre 
comm (A. Theiteiet, La Chanoin- 
esse). 

H’est ce pas qu’E est parfait ? Il 
gagne du tout au tout d ^tre connu. 
En voila un bon ami, sur, devout, 
fidMe (Maupassant, Bel-Ami). 
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gai, adj, 1. Eire {un peu) gai. To be 
slightly tipsy, elevated. 

2. Ge Ti’est pas gai, gai. It isn’t very lively, 
gaiete, n,f. De gaiete de cosur. Out of 
mere (sheer, pure) ‘wantonness. 

Et, de gaiete de coeur, tu as repris 
une pareiUe chaine ? (Atjgibb et 
Saitdeatj, Le Gendre de M. Poirier) 
gain, n.m. 1. Avoir (or Obtenir) gain de 
cause. To carry the day. 

Primarily a legal term_, ' to win one’s case 
Non sans peine, fens gain de 
cause, apr6s une discussion serree 
(C. Earr^iiie, Dix-Sept Eistoires de 
Marins). 

2. Donner gain de cause d quelqu^un. To 
decide in some one’s favour, to side 
with a person. 

*galapiat, n.m. {a) Scamp, rascal; (6) 
Street boy, urchin. 

A provincialism (Dauphin^), meaning ‘gor- 
mandizer ’ and also ‘ scamp *. 

See zlzanie (Courteline). 
galbeux, adj. {fern. ^euse). 1. WeU-dressed, 
elegant, dashing. 

2. Eine, first rate, Al, nobby — e.g.galbeux 
d reluquer, ripping to look at. 

The word origmates m artists’ slang, the noun 
galhe denoting ‘ contour ‘ outline 

Ces dames trouvaient “ galbeux ” 
de banter les ateliers montmartrois 
(L. Fbapib, Les Ohsed^). 
galere, n.f. 1. Que diable allait-il faire 
dans cette galere? What business had 
he there ? Whatever (What on earth) 
induced him to get into that fix ? 

This saying comes from Moliere’s Les Four- 
beries de Scapin (Act II, Sc. II), in which the 
miser G6ronte, on being told that his son 
L6andre has been taken prisoner on a Turkish 
galley, and that five hundred crowns must be 
paid for his ransom, is faced with the alter- 
native either of losing his son or his beloved 
money. Before deciding to part with his gold 
he repeats several times during the scene, 
in accents of despair . Que diable allait-il 
faire dans cette gaUre ? The expression is now 
used proverbially of a person who has 
foolishly become involved in some ditdculty 
or got into a scrape. 

It is interesting to note that Moliere imitated 
this and another scene in his play from Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s Le Pidant Jou4 (cp. Bostand’s 
allusion to this in his Cyrano de Bergerac, 
Act V, Sc. 6), and that w'hen he was reproached 
with his borrowings, he is said to have replied, 
On reprend son bien oil on le trowtie, or, accord- 
ing to another version, Je prends mon bien 
oil je le trouve. 

See dur 1 (Oherbuliez). 

2. Vogue la galere ! Come what may ! 
Let her rip 1 What’s the odds ? 

Lit. ‘ Let the galley sail I * The phrase is an 
old nautical song-refrain, formerly Fogue 


la gaUet (found in Babelais), gaUe being 
the primitive form of gaUre. 

galerie, n.f. 1. Ge n’est pas pour la 
galerie (or pour la montre). He does not 
do that to show ofi. 

2. Faire galerie. To be one of a number of 
lookers-on, to be one of the crowd. 

3. Parler pour la galerie. To address to a 
person words really meant for the ears 
of another, or for the pubhc. 

4. Travailler pour la galerie. To do a piece 
of work which can only be profitable to 
others. 

galette, n.f. Cash, tin, rhino — e.g. Filer 
avec la galette. To bolt with the dibs. 
Boulotter de la galette. To spend money. 
By allusion to the shape of a galette, a sort 
of round fiat cake. 

C’est au poker qu’on vous a fait 
fondre votre galette ? (E. de Cbois- 
SBT, E^pervier). 

galetteux, adj. Eich, weU-off. 

From galette. 

Vous n’avez pas Fair tr^s “ galet- 
teux ”, mais si, a tout hasard, vous 
pouviez me preter cinquante francs, 
§a m’irait joliment bien (A. Captts, 
Robinson). 

galipettes, n.f. pi. Faire des galipettes. To 
skylark, gambol, frohe. 

Lit. ‘capers’, ‘somersaults*. A provincial- 
ism (Anjou). 

Si j’autorisais les galipettes (‘ sky- 
larking ’), que deviendrait ma mai- 
son {here = ‘ firm ’) ? (P. Abmont, 

Vl^cole des Gocottes). 

galon, n.m. 1. Quand on prend du galon, 
on n^en saurait trop prendre. One can 
never have too much of a good thing ; 
As weU be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb ; One may as well do a thing 
properly while one’s at it. 

In the seventeenth century the aristocracy 
used to wear galons, or Imots of ribbons, as an 
adornment or a sign of distinction. The 
abuse of this fashion gave rise to the above 
saying, which is now used ironically of one 
who boasts of, or lays claim to, more merits 
than he really has. It is also used as a kind 
of recommendation to a person, with the 
force of : When one is able to do so, one 
should take all that there is to be taken. 
The phrase was originally a parody of a line 
in Quinault’s lyric tragedy Boland (1685), in 
which youtlis and maidens dance round the 
Fountam of Love singing 
Qui gofite de ces eaux ne peut plus se dMendre 
De suivre d’amoureuses lois : 

Goutons-en mille et mille fois. 

Quand on prend de I’amour, on n’en saurait 
trop prendre. 

Le comte et la comtess© Ayguyon! 

. . . ga n"a pas d?mil I . . . — ^Vous 
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ajoTitez deux I et ime particule, 
vous changez les y en i simples, et 
vous vous appelez d’Aiguillon . . . 
vous aclietez avec ga un titre de due 
. . . et vous devenez le due et la 
ducliesse d’Aiguillon . . . ga a de 
Toeil, ga, je pense ? — Trop ! — Bah! 

. . . quand on prend du galon . . . 
(Gyp, Les Amoureux). 

*2. Arroser ses galons ; see arroser 1. 
♦galonnard, n.m. Officer. 

Lit, one with galons, * stripes *, on his sleeves. 
The word is generally used contemptuously. 
A variant is galonn6. 

See goupiller (Barbusse). 
galopin, n.m. IJrcMn, little rogue, young 
scamp. 

Originally a proper name derived from 
gaZoper, we find the word applied in certain 
chansons de geste to a swift and prudent 
messenger; later, in Eustache Deschamps, it 
IS used of a kitchen-boy, and in Moli6re's 
Oritique de VEcole des Femmes of a servant. 
Since then it has become generalised to 
denote an ‘ errand-boy * or a ‘ street urchin ’ 
(Sainj&an, Sources indigenes, I, p. 297). 

Soudain, un galopin de cinq a 
six ans apparut (Maupassant, 
Duchoux). 

*galure, n.f. or galurin, n.m. Hat, ‘tile’. 
This word, generally used somewhat ironically 
either of a woman’s hat or of a tall hat, is 
connected with the Anjou calouret, ‘ skull-cap ’ 
or ‘ head-dress ’ (in Poitou the word = 
‘poor hat’) (SainAsn, Langage pansien, p. 
289). 

galvauder. 1. vb. tr. {a) To upset, spoil, 
waste, squander, make a mess of — 
e.g. galvauder un travail ; {b) To dis- 
honour, degrade, put to base use — e.g. 
gahauder son nom, sa plume. 

(a) Sous pretext© d’entretenir des 
relations precieuses, il galvaudait son | 
temps (L. Bescaves, La T eigne). 

{b) Je vous assure, ehere amie, 
que je suis enchantee de ne pas avoir 
la Legion d’honneur ... me 
vexerait de porter une decoration 
aussij galvaudee J (C. Vautel, Mon 
Cure cJiez les Pauvres). 

2. Se galvauder, To degrade oneself, to 
lead a disorderly life. Similar in force 
to vadroulller 1 {a). 

On se doit a soi-meme de ne plus 
se galvauder dans le monde des 
noceurs et desj^^^e,^ (M. Hennequin, 
La Sonnette d'Alarme), 
galvaudeux, n.m. Good-for-nothing per- 
son, scamp, one who leads a disorderly 
life, a knock-ahout. 


^gamelle, n.f. Bamasser une gamelle. To 
come a cropper (fit. and fig.). 

Lit. ‘ to pick up a mess-tm ’. 
gamin, n.m. Street-urchin, young vaga- 
bond, street arab ; tom-boy, romp, 
hoyden. Also used in the sense of 
‘ boy ’ or ‘ girl ’. 

Sain6an {Langage pwrisien, p. 59) points out 
that this word is not derived, as Littrdandthe 
J).Q. suggest, from the German Oemeiner^ 
‘ common soldier ‘ private but is of purely 
provincial origin. It comes from the Centre 
of Prance and in particular from Berry, and 
is a derivative of the verb gamer, ‘ to steal % 
‘ filch ’. In the Centre of France especially 
gamin is the eqmvalent of gargon and generally 
has a favourable meaning, and also amongst 
the lower classes of Pans. The word owes 
its fame to Victor Hugo, who boasted of 
having introduced it into literature. See 
gavroche, 

gaminer, vh. intr. To play the gamin. 
gaminerie, n.f. Prank, trick, roguish or 
mischievous trick or speech, impertin- 
ence, pertness. 

See chantereUe (Willy), 
gamme, n.f. Chanter sa gamme d quel- 
quhin. To give a person a piece of one’s 
mind, to tell a person a few home- 
truths, to lecture a person severely. 
Lit. ‘ to sing a person his scale ’. 
ganaehe, n.f. Old fool, old fogey, dodder- 
ing old sheep’s-head. 

This word, from the Italian ganascia, denotes 
ht.fhe ‘ lower jaw of a horse In theatrical 
slang it is used of the rdle of a silly, credulous 
old man. 

gandin. 1. n.m. Showily dressed man, 
dandy, nut, swell. 

2. adj. Overdressed, swanky, chic. 

The usual explanation to the effect that 
gandin means properly an habitu6 of the 
Boulevard de Gaud, the old name of the present 
Boulevard des Italiens in Paris, is refected 
by Sain^an {Sources indigenes, I, p. 66). He 
derives the word from the provincial (Savoy) 
feminine form gandine, ‘ gadabout ’ (from 
ganda, ‘ sow ’). The term is first met with 
as the name of a character in Theodore 
Barnere’s Parisiens de la Dicadence (1854). 
gant, n.m. 1. JeZer le gant. To throw 
down the glove (gauntlet), to chal- 
lenge. Bdevear le gant. To take up the 
challenge. 

2. Prendre (or Mettre) des gants — e.g. Je 
suis oblige de mettre des gants pour lui 
parler, I have to be careful how I 
speak to him. 

Cp. dire une chose sans mitaines {lit. ‘ with- 
out mittens’), ‘to say something outright’, 

* without mincing matters By allusion to 
the old custom of wearing gloves on all 
ceremonious occasions ; thus mettre des gants 
came to mean : to observe all formalities, to 
use all kinds of considerations in order not to 
offend a ‘ touchy ’ person. See mifaine. 
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Et puis je savais combien U etait 
maladroit en ces artifices et que, 
malgr6 lui, il allait tout k I’lieure 
empoigner son sujet sans mettre des 
ganU (R. Boylesve, Souvenirs du 
Jar din detruit). 

3. Se donner les gants de quelque chose^ To 
take the credit (merit) of a thing for 
oneself — e.g. II s'en donne les gants. 
He takes the credit of it. 

Just as in French the word pourboire is used 
to denote a * tip * given to one who renders 
a service and who is thus, as it were, invited 
to drink to your health, so in Spain one gives 
something para guantes, i.e. for the gloves ; 
and the phrase also denotes the present given 
to the messenger who brmgs a piece of good 
news. Thus when one says Vous n'&n aurez 
pas les gants to a person who announces 
something already known or proposes an 
expedient already suggested by another, one 
implies that he has been already forestalled, 
and the person who se donne les gants d'une 
chose is like one who gives himself an imagin- 
ary gift, so that fig. the phrase has come to 
mean * to take the credit or glory of a thing 
for oneself’. 

Tout en decriant ce livre dont on 
est jaloux et qu’on voudrait ane- 
antir, on se donne les gants de la plus 
genereuse impartialite (T. Gatjtieb, 
Mademoiselle de Maupin). 

Mais voiki ! . . . il n’etait ni j 
AUemand, ni Turc ! . . . II n© 
pouvait ni se donner les gants d’une | 
naturalisation, ni se reclamer d’un© 
ambassad© (Gyp, Le Baron Sinai). 
ganter, vh. tr. 1. Ganter du cing {six, 
etc.), To take fives (sixes, etc.) in 
gloves. 

2. Cela me gante. That suits me. That’s 
just what I want. 

Lit. * that ats me like a glove 
garee, n.f. 1. Hussy, trollop. 

Feminine of gars ; a very offensive term. 

See foutre 1 (c) (Dorg eRs). 

2. Oarcede feminine noun. Bad, rotten, 
vile — e.g. Quelle garee de vie {d^exist- 
ence) I What a rotten life ! Cette 
garee de fievre. That beastly fever, 
gallon, n.m. Un vieux gareon. An old 
bachelor. 

gar(jonniere, n.f. Bachelor’s apartments. 

Tu comprends, ce qu’il me faud- 
rait, c’est un coin tranquille. . . . 
Un rien, une gargonniere, un pied-d- 
terre (Colette, La Fin de Gheri). 
gar(?onnisme, n.m. Only used in the 
familiar expression bon gargonnisme, 
the character or qualities of a good- 
natured fellow. 


garde, n.f. Descendre la garde. To die, 
peg out, kick the bucket. 

Lit. ‘ to come off guard ’ ; the opposite of 
monter la garde, * to mount guard Monter 
la garde is also used familiarly in the sense of 
‘ to stand (wait) a long time 
gare, inter j. Sans crier gare. Without the 
slightest warning, without word or 
warning. 

Qare I means lit. ' Look out I ’ ' Take care I ’ 
Et Ton vous voit arriver sans crier 
gare, tout pimpant, tout guilleret 
. . . frais comme une rose (C. Der- 
EKNES, La Guenille). 

II t’a done IdcTie comme ca, sans 
crier gare ? (C. H. Hirsch,’ “ Petit 
Louis, Boxeur). 

See voila (Bourget). 

’’‘gargamelle, n.f. Throat. 

This popular term is found as early as the 
fifteenth century, and was used by Kabelais 
in the sixteenth. 

*gargariser, se. To drink, wet one’s whistle. 

Lit. * to gargle 

gargote, n.f. 1. Low, cheap eating-house 
or restaurant, cook-shop. 

2. Any place where the food is bad or dirty. 
From the Old French gargote, * throat *. 

II dina rapidement pour trente 
sous dans une mauvaise gargote du 
quartier (L. ERAPifi, Les Obsedis). 

See arlequin (Zola),hrime (France) 
s’empiffrer (Zola). 

gargotier, n.m. Keeper of a gargote 1. 

See CEil 1 (Malot). 

garnement, n.m. Scamp, scapegrace. 

This word is commonest in conjunction with 
the adjectives maumis or mdchant — e.g. 
un mauvais {m4e7iant) garnement, ‘ a bad lot ’ ; 
but ungarnement can also be used elliptically ; 
usually followed by a de phrase— e.g. son 
garnement de fils {de mari). 

Gaston etait un garnement de 
bonne famille qui, ayant mang4 sa 
fortune, cherchait un moyen quel- 
conque pour se procurer de I’argent 
(Maupassant, Berthe). 

*gariio, n.m. Furnished apartment, lodg- 
ing-house, doss. Vivre {Loger) en 
garno. To live in furnished lodgmgs. 

A popular deformation of garni, * furnished 
apartment *. 

gars, n.m. 1. Man, fellow, boy, lad. 

2. Vigorous, resolute fellow. 

This word, also written gas and pronounced 
in familiar speech as ga, is used familiarly 
for gareon, of which it is the old nominative 

garse, n.f. — garee. 

*gaspard, n.m. *1. Rat or oat. 

This use of the proper name Gaspard belocigs 
originally to the slang of rag-pickers. 
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*2. Chmiiing fellow. 

By allusion to tlie word*s meaning of * cat *. 

Ces deux gaspards et la Maronite, 
c’est trois ames de perdues pour le 
bon Dieu ( J. EiIOhepin, Contes sans 
Morale). 

g§,teail, n.m. TJn ^apa gateau, Une maman 
gateau, are names given to parents or 
grandparents who spoil their children. 
By allusion to the fact that such parents are 
in the habit of * spoiling ’ {gdter) their children 
by giving them sweets and cakes {gdteaiu ) — 
a play upon the two words gdter and gdteau, 
gateries, n.f. DeHeacies, dainties, little 
gifts. 

Je leur enverrai des gateries de 
Paris (Maitpassant, BehAmi). 
gSteux, n.m. and adj. Silly, feeble-minded 
(especially from old age), in one’s 
second childhood. Cp. gaga. 

Sain^an (Sources indigenes, I, p. 304) says 
that the word is of dialectal origin and comes 
from (se) gater, which in Poitou means *to 
dirty (oneself) and that the circumflex is 
due to the influence of gdter. 
gatisme, n.m. State of one who is gSteux. 
*gau or go, n.m. Louse. 

Gau(t) is an old jargon term which has 
survived in popular speech. Its initial force 
is * yellow like gaude ’ (a kind of mignonette 
which gives a yellow dye). (SADffiAX, Les 
Sources de V Argot ancien, n, p. 359). 
gauche, n.f. Jusqu^d la gauche. Very 
much, to the death, to a finish, to the 
bitter end, up to the hilt — e.g. Ton 
copain jusqu^d la gauche. Yours to a 
cinder. Alter jusqTd la gauche. To go 
the whole hog. 

A military expression : cp. “ C’6tait son mot, 
ce jusqu^d la gauche, une expression de caserne 
qui ne signifie pas grand’chose, mais impli- 
quait Svidemment en lui une idde confuse 
d’61oignement, personnifiait r6tem3t6 en son 
imagination vague de vieil ivrogne. . , . TJn 
jour garde de police, un jour garde d’^curie, 
et comme g-a jusqu*d la gauche ” ((J. Courte- 
LiNE, Les QaxeUs de VEscadron). The phrase 
arises from the fact that groupings (section, 
platoon, company, etc.) generally line up m 
two ranks, numbering from right to left. 
Each man takes his position from the man on 
his right. If one has moved forwards or back- 
wards, all those on his left must do likewise, 
and this movement is carried out jusqu*d la 
gauche, i.e. to the last man. 

C’est un parti pris, alors, d’eparg- 
ner jusqu’d la gauche, cette crapule 
qui se Jiche de nous ? (C. Farrebe, 
Jbix-sept Histoires de Marins). 
gaudriole, n.f. Broad jest. Dire des 
gaudrioles, To make jests of a slightly 
licentious character. 

*gaufre, n.f. Se sucrer la gaufre. To 
powder one’s face. 

Lit. ‘ To sprinkle one’s waffle with sugar *. 


*gaviau or gaviot, n.m. Throat. 

A provincialism (ITorniandy). 

See badigoinces (Zola). 

gavroche, n.m. Paris street arab or 
urchm. 

This word, which has become the generic 
name for the Parisian gamin, owes its origin 
to the character of Gavroche in Victor Hugo’s 
Les Misdrables. The characteristics of the 
type are impudence, wit, blague, courage and 
generosity. 

gavrocherie, n.f. Act or speech worthy of 
a gavroche. 

gaz,%-m. ^1. J^teindre son gaz, To die, to 
snuff it. 

j 2. Mettre les gaz, (motoring slang) To 
speed, ' to step on the gas ’. 

gazer, vh. intr. 1. To work well, to be all 
right — e.g. Qa gaze-Uil or Qa gaze? 
How are you ? How’s things ? 

This use of the verb originated in War-time 
in reference to aeroplane engines, which 
are said to gazer or ne pas gazer, according to 
the regularity of their firing. 

Tiens, fit alors d’une table voisine 
I’adolescent du casino. Qa gaze ? — 
En douce, repondit Bob (P. Cargo, 
Boh et Bobette iamuseni). 

2. Qa m gazer / There’s going to be some 
trouble (some danger, some bother) ! 
Look out for squalls ! Cp. harder. 

3. (Motoring slang) To speed, ‘ step on the 
gas’. 

Si nous “ gazons ” comme 9 a, 
nous serons a Sousse avant six 
heures du soir (M. Harry, La divine 
Chanson). 

4. II a ete gaze, He was gassed (in the 

War). 

gazette, n.f. Lire la gazette. To watch 
others eating without having anything 
to eat oneself. 

Lit. * to read the gazette (newspaper) 
*gazon, n.m. W avoir plus de gazon sur la 
platehande (or la fontaine or le pre). To 
be bald, to have a bladder of lard. Cp. 
fil 9. 

Lit. ‘ to have no more grass on the fllower-bed 
(fountain, meadow) *. 

*gazouiller, vb. intr. To stink. 

ITyxop (Gram, hist, TV, p. 328), hinting at 
the usual meaning ‘ to warble * to twitter % 
writes: “GazouiUer a pris le sens de 'pner*. 
. . . Cette signification, si pen poStique 
et si 61oign6e du ramage des oiseaux, est 
due k I’influence du mot gaz,^' SainSan 
(Langage parisien, p. 332), however, points 
out that the word gaz dates from the seven- 
teenth century only, whereas gazouiUerm the 
sense of * to make dirty ' is found already in 
Brantdme (sixteenth century). He connects 
the verb in this sense and its variant gas- 
souiUer (*to make dirty’, ‘to splash about 
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in puddles ’) with the Kormand gasse^ ’ mud % 
and gaze, * slime ‘ slough 

Oh ! Id, Id, Qa gazouille, dit 
Clemence, en se bouchant le nez 
(Zola, U Assommoir). 

geignard, n.m. Grouser, croaker. 

From geindre, * to moan *. 

gendarme, n.m. 1. Woman of masculine 
strength, virago, termagant. 

EUe est jolie ? — Un gendarme! 
Ah ! si au moins elle etait jolie ! 
(Gyp, Le Baron Sinai). 

2. Bloater, red-herring, ‘ Billingsgate 
pheasant *. 

3. JDormir en gendarme. To pretend to 
sleep, to sleep with one eye open. 
Hence : un sommeil de gendarme. 
Light sleep, nigger’s sleep. 

gdne, n.f. 1. Eire sans gene. To be free 
and easy, o£f-hand(ed), to make one- 
self (too much) at home. ! 

2. Eire dans la gene. To be hard-up, in 
straitened circumstances. 

g§ne, adj. 1. Ne pas Hre geni — Etre 
sans gdne — e.g. Yous n^etes pas gdne, 
vous I You make yourself at home, 
you do ! Well, you are a cool cus- 
tomer ! 

2. Etre gene ~ Etre dans la gSne — e.g. Je 
suis un peu gene en ce moment, I am 
rather short of cash (rather hard up) 
just now. 

Ah ! les gens qui vous pretent cent 
louis quand vous etes gene devien- 
nent rares, allez ! (A. Capits, Mon- 
sieur veut rire). 

See embdtd (Duvemois). 

g§ner, se. Ne pas se gener. To make one- 
self quite at home — e.g. Ne vous genez 
pas / (often ironical) Don’t put your- 
self out ! Don’t stand upon ceremony ! 
Make yourself quite at home I Don’t 
mind me ! II ne se gine guire ! Well, 
he is a cool customer ! 

genou, n.m. 1. Balk skull or pate. See 
Appendix suh genou. 

Lit. ‘knee'. 

2. Fairs du genou d quelgu^un. To push 
some one (especially a woman) slightly 
with one’s knee under the table. 

genre, n.m. 1. Avoir du genre. To have 
elegance, distinction 

2. Grand-genre, n.m. and adj. High life, 
pink of fashion, fashionable, grand — 
e.g. est tout d fait grand-genre. It is 
quite the thing. 

3. Se donner (or Faire) du genre. To 
assume fashionable ways or manners in 


speech or dress, to look affected, to 
have ‘ high-falutin ’ airs, 
genreux, n.m. and adj. Elegant, fashion- 
able, ‘ dasher ’, one who gives himself 
airs (see genre 3). Can also be used 
adjectivally with reference to things. 
George Dandin, proper name. Vous Vavez 
voulu, George Dandin ! or, elliptically, 
Vous Vavez voulu ! It serves you right ! 
It is your own fault ! You would have 
it ! You have brought it on yourself ! 
In Moliere’s play, Oeorge Dandin, we are 
shown the folly of a man who marries a 
woman much above him in the social scale. 
Every time the poor husband has to swallow 
an affront he says to himself: Vous Vavez 
voulu, George Dandin, vous Vavez voulu I This 
saying has become proverbial, implying 
that a person has only himself to blame for 
the unpleasant consequences of an action 
which he insisted on committing in spite of 
all advice and warning. The modern form of 
the saying is Tu Vas voulu, George Dandin ! 
since tu is now used in speaking to oneself. 
*gerber, vb. tr. To judge, condemn. 

An old jargon term ; a metaphor drawn from 
agricultural work (Z^^. ‘ to bind in sheaves *). 
*geree, n.f. Prostitute. 

From gercer, ‘ to crack or chap ’ (of the skin), 
hence ‘to lose the freshness of one’s com- 
plexion’. The term is current in barracks 
(SAixfiAjsr, Langage 'parisien, p. 410). 

•*‘gi or gy, affirmative particle. Yes. 

An old cant term which has penetrated into 
popular speech ; an abbreviation of the 
jargon word girolle, with the same force, 
gibier, n.m. 1. Sale gihier. Low people, 
rag-tag. 

Lit. ‘ dirty game ' (i.e. hares, wild fowl, etc.). 
2. C^est un {vrai) gibier de potence. He is a 
(regular) gallows-bird. 

Lit. * game for the gallows 
gibus, n.m. Opera-hat. Also used adjec- 
tivally — e.g. un chapeau gibus. 

From the name of the inventor, 
gicler, vb. intr. To squirt, spurt, splash. 
A provincialism (Champagne). 

Paris, sous la pluie, qui n’arretait 
de tomber qu’A de rares intervalles, 
barbotait dans une boue Hquide que 
les roues des voitures faisaient gicler 
jusque sur les fa9ades comme des 
fusees d’eau (E. Cabco, U Homme 
traque). 

*gigolette, n. f. *1. Girl of the lower classes 
who leads a more than fast Me and 
frequents low danciug-halls. 

*2. Prostitute. 

Properly a diminutive of gigue, in the sense 
of ‘ leg % and so came to mean ‘ tail, thin girl 
or woman’, and later assumed the above 
disparaging meanings. 

♦gigolo, Tt.m. (a) The amant de ecBur of a 
gigolette. 
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(6) An amant de coeur generally, fancy 
man. 

gigoter, vh, intr. 1 , To kick, to agitate tke 
legs. 

See botte 2 (Romains). 

2. To dance, to shake a leg. 

I’rom gigot in the sense of * leg * (liU * leg of 
mutton *). 

gigue, n,f- 1* Leg, ‘pin’ — e.g. II a le 
longues gigues, He has long shanlcs. 

2. Une grande gigue. Tall, thin, active girl 
{disparaging)^ 

*gilet, n.m. S' en fourrer dans le gilet, To 
drink heavily, to swill. 

*gmgill, n.m* Avoir du gingin, To be 
clever, ingenious. 

Deformation of engin, in its old meaning of 
‘ skill* Langage 'parisien, p. 352). 

*gmgiiier, vb. intr. To ogle. 

’^ginguet, adj. *1. Sonrish (of wine) — e.g. 
Du (vin) ginguet. 

Lit, ‘which makes the one who drinks it 
ginguer *, i.e. ‘ dance 

*2. Of little value — e.g. une robe ginguette, 

Onvonsappelle “ la Ginguette ". — 
Ah bah ! . . . C’est un nom qni me 
va tr^s bien ! . . . — afiirme la jetme 
femme en riant. — ^Vous savez oe que 
9a vent dire ? — Pardi I ... 9a vent 
dire nne chose sans importance . . . 
sans valenr (Gyp, La Ginguette). 

giries, n.f. pi. 1. Affected or groundless 
complaints. 

2. Pretence, sham, fuss. Cp. ehiehis. 1 
The word originates in Normandy, where 
girie has still preserved, in addition to the 
general meaning of ‘ grimace that of 
‘ trick ‘ practical joke *, such as would be 
played by Qire, the Norman form of OiUe, 
one of the types of the buffoon in comedy. 
Hence girie is primitively a trick played by 
GiXLe, who is sometimes silly and cowardly 
and at other times cute, bantering and 
heedless. The word is a relic of the old 
provincial farce s(Sain^ai?, Langage parisien, 
pp. 38-9). 

Apr^s bien des giries et des 
scenes, ils se sont decides a monter 
en voiture (A. Theubiet, La Gha- 
noinesse). 

girofl^e, n.f. line giroflee (a cinqfeuilles 
or d cinq branches), A slap in the face. 
Lit. ‘a wallflower (with five leaves or five 
branches) *. Cp. the English ' hunch of fives *, 
for the hand. 

S’etant avisee de I’appeler scelerat, 
elle s’etait attire une giroflee tene- 
ment fleurie que sa joue en avait 
garde I’empreinte pendant tout un 
jour (J. K. Huysmans, Les Soeurs 
Vatard). 

(H saute sur elle, saisit I’herbier 


qu’elle ne lache pas. II lui tord les 
poignets.) Charlotte : — Lache-moi ! 
Tu me fais mal. (Elle le gifle.) 
Voila une giroflee pour ta collection ! 
(Brieux, Les Hannetons). 
girofler, vb. tr. To slap one in the face. 
Eormed from giroflee. 

*girond, adj. Pretty, well-shaped and 
plump, bonny, ‘ hugsome 
This adjective, rare in the masculine, is an 
old pardon term which has passed into popular 
speech ; lit. as slim and delicate as a ‘ swallow *, 
Provencal girondo (SainEan, Les Sources 
de V Argot ancien, II, pp. 234, 361). 

Mes compliments, tr^s cher, vos 
fiUes sont tout a fait girondes (A. 
Daudet, Rose et Ninette). 

T’es girond . . . t’es trop bath, 
mon gosse ! (C. H. Hibsoh, Le Tigre 
et Goquelicot). 

See degoter 2 (Hirsch). 

’^glasse, n.m. Drink. Payer un glasse. To 
stand a drink. 

This word, also found in the form glace 
or glacis, is an old jaigon term denoting a 
‘ drinking- glass then the ‘ drink ’ in it. 

Eaut qu’on se mette un glasse dans 
la lampe (‘ stomach ’) (J. H. Rosny, 
Dans les Bues). 

See licher (Champsaur). 

*glaviau or glaviot, n.m. Expectoration, gob. 
From the provincial (Anjou) word claviot, 
with the same meaning. 

*gloire, n.f. Prif d partir (or Eire parti) 
pour la gloire, To be drunk, half-seas 
over. 

gloria, n.m. Cup of coffee with an admix- 
ture of brandy or rum. 

By allusion to the fact that just as the last 
verse of all psalms in the Homan Catholic 
service begins with the word Gloria, so is this 
drink taken at the end of a meal. 

Tin trait de son caract^re etait de 
payer gen6reusement quinze francs 
par mois pour le “ gloria ” qu’il 
prenait au dessert (Balzac, Le Pkre 
Ooriot). 

See rubis (Balzac). 

*gliiant. *1. adj. Importunate. 

Lit. ‘sticky’ (from glu, n.f., ‘birdlime’). 

*2. n.m. Baby. 

Especially of a baby at the breast. 

*gnaf or gniaf, n.m. Cobbler. 

Sain6an {Langage parisien, p. 197) says the 
word is of provincial origin, gniat being an 
abbreviated form of gnajre, lit. ‘gormand- 
izer ’; cp. the Provencal gnafld, to ‘ guzzle 
and the Picard grnfrie, ‘great quantity of 
food, soup, stew’, etc. ; and he adds that all 
these words are imitative expressions. The 
J).G. remarks that the term seems to repre- 
sent the sound made by the cobbler’s thread 
as it IS drawn through the leather. 
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gnangnan or gnan-gnan, n,m. and adj. 
invar. A person who is slow and 
flabby in Ms movements and actions : 
— ^milksop, namby-pamby, soppy — 
e.g. un (homme) gnan-gnan, une 
(femme) gnan-gnan. 

An imitative term, connected with faignant. 
The form gnian-gnian is also found. 

Auguste pouvait etre classe parmi 
ces gens que le peuple appelle des 
“ gnangnan ” (J. K. Httysmans, Les 
Sceurs Vatard). 

*gniole. n.f. Brandy. 

Military War-time slang, also found in the 
forms gniaule, gnole, niauht niole. Sain^an 
(L* Argot des TrancMes, p. 147) says that if 
the initial form is gniole, one might see in it 
the same word as gniole (abbreviation of 
torniole) in the sense of a ‘blow* (which 
makes one dizzy) ; brandy would then be 
looked upon as the drink which knocks one 
over. 

ITotre escouade est une de celles 
qui sont le moins viciees par le vin et 
la gniole (H. Barbtjsse, Le Feu). 

*2. adj. Silly, duU-witted — e.g. II n^est 
pas gniole, He’s no fool. Es-tu assez 
gniole ! What a flat you are I 
This word, also found in the forms gnioUe, 
gnole, gnolle, comes from the old jargon term 
niolle or niole, with the same meaning. 

Ceux qui tiennent pour lui vous 
disent d’elle, ni plus ni moins: — 
Olh ! Id, Id J Quelle gniolle ! Non, 
mais ce qu’il vous la met dans ses 
bottes ! ( J. Biohepin, La Miseloque). 
gnognotte or gnognote, n.f. Thing of little 
worth, worthless thing, rubbish, no 
great shakes — e.g. n’est pas de la 

gnognotte I It’s something like ! It’s no 
small beer ! 

This term is the result of ‘ initial reduplica- 
tion ' (see note to fifille), the adjective gno~ 
gnot, ‘ silly being derived from fignot, ‘but- 
tocks * (SainISax, Lang age 'parisUn, p. 352). 

C’est de la gnognotte en compar- 
aison du mal qu’elle me causait (L. 
Cladel, Les Va-nu-Pieds). 

*gDion, n.m. Blow, biff, cloutr— e.g. Coller 
un gnon sur la gueule d quelqtdun. To 
land a person one on the mug. 

An abbreviation of oignon (‘ onion *) in its 
familiar meaning of ‘ blow *, ‘ slap ’. 

Je cours done aux femmes pour 
les separer- Et j’en reyois des 
gnons, des coups d’ongles et des 
coups de dents (Maupassant, Le 
Trou). 

go, tout de, adv. Off-hand, straight off 
or straight out, without obstacle, 
unceremoniously, bluntly — e.g. L’A/- 


faire a marche tout de go, Everything 
went off without a Mtch. 

The old form of the expression was tout de 
gob, ‘ at one gulp ’ (from gdber, ‘ to gulp *). 

Le fait est que du jour ou elle 
s’ est appelee Madame Jacques Bar- 
laud, elle s’ est trouvee tout de go 
un autre etre (A. Liohtenbeugee., 
Petite Madame). 

Tu me dis tout de go ; “ Ceci egale 
cela ! ” Bourquoi veux-tu que je te 
croie ? (M. Prevost, VArt d'appren- 
dre). 

*gobelot(t)er, vb. intr. *1. To tipple. 

*2. To feast, make merry. 

From gobelot, provincial form of gobelet, 
‘ goblet *. 

See puee 1 (Zola). 

gobe-mouebes, n.m. Simpleton, credu- 
lous person, gull, flat, ninny. 

Lit. ‘ fly-catcher *. A more familiar synonym 
is gobe-bibet. 

gober. 1. vb. tr. (a) To accept a state- 
ment with ready credulity, to swallow 
— e.g. Le gogo gobe tout, A credulous 
person swallows everything he is told. 
Je ne gobe pas ! I can’t swallow 
that I 

Lit. ‘ to gulp down ’. The form la gober (la 
standing for some noun like Mstoire, chose) 
is also used. Op. the old expressions gober 
Vappdt or le morceau or I’hamegon, ‘ to allow 
oneself to be caught *, ‘ to be duped *. 

*(6) To catch unawares, to nab, to bag — 
e.g. gob&r un cambrioleur d sa sortie, to 
nab a burglar as he is leaving, 

(c) To hke, love, be potty on (generally of 
persons) — e.g. Je ne le gc^e pas. I’m 
not keen on him. Qette atrice est tres 
gobee du public. That actress is very 
popular with the pubKc. 

Eh bien ! mon ami, la jeune fiUe te 
gobe. . . . Pendant qne tu parlais, 
elle te devorait des yeux (E. de 
CxTRBL, Le Eepas du Lion). 

2. 8e gober. To have a good (high) opinion 
of oneseH, to fancy oneself, to suffer 
from swelled head. 

Lit. * to be one’s own dupe ’ ; cp, note to 1(a). 

UnejeunefiJIe jolie . . . tr^sjolie 
. . . et qui ne se gobe pas, qui ne 
juge pas qne tout lui est du . . . 
qui n’est ni sotte, ni menteuse, ni 
egoist© ! (Gyp, La Chasse de Blanche), 
goberger, se. To enjoy oneself, to stuff 
and swill. 

From goberges, * bed-crossbars * ; hence, ‘ to 
take one’s ease *, ‘ to stretch oneself out lazily 
in bed ’ (Saen^ian, Sources indigos, II, p. 
335). 

Be grands faineants bons k rien, 
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qiu se gobergent a son compte et se 
moqnent de lui le dos tonrne (Gr. 
CoUBTELiiTE, HenHette). 
gobeur, n.m. and adj. Gullible, credulous 
person, flat, gull, ‘ gulpy 
Elliptical for ffoheur de mowhes', see gobe- 
mouches. 

*gObichoniier, 'db, intr. To feast, regale 
oneself, gormandise, carouse. 

Diminutive of goher, * to gulp \ 

*godaille, n.f. The action of godafller. 

See flan 1 (Huysmans). 

*godailIer, intr. To live wantonly, to 
riot, to tipple. 

A frequentative form of tlie old verb goder, 
the primitive meaning of which is *to gorge 
oneself with food *. 

Les pretres godaillaient tons sans 
qu’on les vit, et cherchaient a ra- 
mener le temps de la dime (Platt- 
BERT, Madame Bovary), 

*godasse, n.f. Boot, ‘ clod-crusher 
See godillot. 

II jeta ses godasses qu’il remplaga 
par des espadrilles (R. Benjahib, 
Sous le del de France). 

See flotte 1 (Dorgelds). 
godiche, n.m. and /. and adj. Booby, 
simpleton ; simple-minded, soft, booby- 
ish — e.g. Une grande godiche, A big 
gawk. 

A provincialism, adopted in the eighteenth 
century, connected with the Middle French 
gaudichon, both being pet names derived 
from Claicde (SahstEan, Sources indigenes, 11, 
p. 343). 

Je ne suis pas godiche autant que 
j’en ai Tair ( J. Riohepin, Contes sans 
Morale). 

godillot, n.m. Boot. 

Properly a military orderly shoe ; the word, 
which has become generalised in the sense 
of ‘ big boot % comes from the name of a boot 
manufacturer who contracted for the army 
in 1870. 

gogo. 1. n.m. and adj. Credulous per- 
son, flat, mug. 

The B.G. thinks that the word may be con- 
nected with gober : Sain^an {Langage parisien, 
p. 350) says that it is merely a variant of gaga. 
It is more particularly applied to a simple- 
minded person who invests his money in 
swmdling concerns. 

Tant il y a que notre ami a tr^s 
certainement rafle aux gogos une 
somme enorme (P. Botjeget, Cosmo- 
polis). 

Vous avez extorque au public gogo 
de trois ^ quatre miUe francs (H. 
Bataille, V Enfant de V Amour). 

2. A gogo, adv. In plenty, no end, ad lib. 
— e.g. Avoir tout d gogo. To have as 


much as one can wish of everything, to 
have plenty and to spare. 

From gogo, child’s word for * throat In 
Gascony d coco is used with the meaning of 
‘ in abundance ’, ‘ in profusion ’ (SainEan, 
Sources indigenes, I, p. 437). 

Un jour, une averse de grelons 
demolissait les vitres et les toits ; 
on en avait d gogo, du tonnerre ; et 
des eclairs I (L. Cladel, Les Va-nu- 
Pieds). 

See coulage (Mirbeau). 

*gogues or goguenots or gogueneaux, n.m. 
pi. Privy, bog — e.g. Alter aux gogues. 
To ‘ do a dike \ 

The word goguenot in this sense belongs to 
military slang. Its primitive meaning is 
‘ cider pot * (SainEant, Langage parisien, p. 
136). 

Voulez-vous bien m’aller nettoyer- 
les goguenots, tout de suite (G. 
Goeetblie'e, Le Train de 8 h. 47). 
goguette, n.f. Etre en goguette{s), To be 
merrily inclined, elevated (as a result 
of drinking), to be on the spree, to be 
out with a girl. 

Qogue is an old dialectal word denoting * old 
cow fattened for killing ’ ; later it was used 
as a culinary term designatmg a kind of 
‘ stuffing and so came to be applied meta- 
phorically to a ‘ copious meal ’ (gogaiUe), 
whence the figurative meaning of gogue, 
goguette, ‘jollity’, ‘joy’, ‘good humour’ 
(SaixEaist, Sources indigenes, I, p. 77). 

Chez Aristophane, Bacchus est en 
goguette : poltron, paihard, glou- 
ton, nigaud, comme un huveur de 
Rubens, il est pourtant dieu (Tainb, 
Voyage en Italie). 

gomme, n.f. The world of gommeux — 
e.g. friquenter la haute gomme, to miV 
with the pink of society. Faire de la 
gomme or Etre de la gomme. To be a 
dandy, a masher. 

See disque (Baudot), 
gommeux, n.m. Bandy, fop, ^knut 

The D.Q. explains the word as denoting a 
young man exhausted by excess, and reduced 
to taking ‘ gum.’ Littr6 mentions the con- 
jecture that the word may refer to the 
‘starched ’ or ‘ stuck-up * appearance of such 
dandies. 

gonce or goncier, n.m. ~ gonze. 
gond, n.m. Hors des gonds. Angry — e.g. 
Sortir (or Etre) hors des (or de ses) 
gonds. To he in a rage, out of temper, 
to lose control of oneself — e.g. Gela me 
fait sortir des gonds, That exasperates 
me. 

Lit. ‘to be unhinged*. 

Il est des moments ou il suffit 
du hourdormement importun d*une 
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mouche pour faire sortir des gonds 
riiomme le plus doux de Turdvers 
(V. Cherbuliez, Le Comte Kostia). 

gondolant, adj. Very comical, killing. j 

Quelque ciiose de gondolant ? 
“ Les Moralites legendaires ” de 
Laforgue (L. Lrapib, Les Obsedes). 

gondoler, se. To amuse oneself very much, 
to laugh heartily, to have a good laugh. 
Idt. ‘ to become warped *. 

Cette Berthe, quel type ! Mme 
Ferron se gondolerait a Tentendre 
(G. RfiVAL, Sevriennes). 

*gonze, n.m. Fellow, bloke, cove. Une 
gonzesse. Woman, girl, tart, totty. 
Oonze (also foiind in the forms gonse, gonce^ 
goncier) is an old jargonteim meaning ‘ man 
‘ individual * thief ’ (who pretends to be 
simple), with a femmine form gonzesse, ‘ wife 
of a thief % ‘ woman ’ in general. The words 
are especially common in the language of 
pimps and prostitutes (SainBan, Les Sources 
de V Argot ancien, pp. 235, 362). 

See bath (Harry). 

gorge, n,f. 1. A pleine gorge or A gorge 
deployee. Loudly, heartily, at the top 
of one’s lungs — e.g. Grier d pleine 
gorge. To cry out as loud as one can. 
Eire d gorge deployee, To roar with 
laughter. 

Alors, souleves d’un brusque elan, 
ils entonn^rent d pleine gorge, joy- 
eux, la Marseillaise (P. et V. IVIar- 
QUERITTE, Fontenoy). 

Je erois aussi que les bois etaient 
pleins de rossignols qui chantaient d 
gorge deployee des airs nbuveaux (V. 
Cherbxtliez, UAventure de Ladislas 
Bolshi). 

2. Faire (des) gorges chaudes de . . To 
chuckle over, to make fun of, to laugh 
(jeer) at (openly). 

Gorge was the name of the food given to the 
falcon, and gorge chaude of the flesh still 
warm of the animals that had lust been killed 
in the chase. 

Pouvons-nous supporter qu’il soit 
la fable de la viUe et que Ton ^asse 
des gorges chaudes sur son compte ? 
(E. Fabre, V Argent), 

Lenr poetique histoire d’amour 
courait probablement la ville et les 
bourgeois de Juvigny en faisaient 
gorges chaudes ! (A. Thbtjriet, Bois- 
fleury). 

3. Faire rendre gorge dquelqu’un, To make 
some one pay back money unjustly 
obtained, to make one disgorge (his 
ill-gotten gains). 

Mendre gorge (see note to 2) was said of a falcon 
which brought up the food it swallowed. 


Bah ! qu’importe, si je tiens le 
joint que je cherchais. L’autant 
que je lui ferai rendre gorge, au Beige 
(J. Richepin, Flamboche). 

gorg§e, n.f. Boire a petites gorgees. To 
sip. 

gosier, n.m. A plain gosier = A pleine 
gorge. See gorge 1. 

gosse. 1. n.m. and /. (a) Child, kid, 

nipper. 

See bicher (BataiUe), eliial(l)er 
(Hirsch). 

(b) Term of endearment to man or woman 
— Mon gosse, ma gosse, darling, ducky, 
kiddie. 

2. Adj. Young, childish, immature. 

Gosse is another form of go nze and is first 
met with in the argot glossaries of the first 
half of the nineteenth century. The word 
quickly spread from the criminal classes into 
popular speech ma the workmg classes, and 
from Paris was carried into the provinces. 
It is not given by Littr6 or the I>.G., but 
IS very common and constitutes the last 
representative of the various synonyms for 
enfant which popular speech has borrowed 
at different times from jargon — e.g. mioche, 
mome, polisson, the last term corresponding 
exactly in its primitive meaning to gosse, i.e. 
‘ thief * (see note to gonze) (SAmiiAisr, Langage 
pansien, p. 60). 

g0SSelin,9t.m.. (fem.gosseline.) Little boy 
(gill). 

Diminutive of gosse. 

gotha, n.m. 1. German aeroplane used 
during the War in bombardments. 

2. Le Gotha, elliptical for VAlmanach de 
Gotha, the genealogical and diplomatic 
annual of European aristocracy. 

This famous work has been published at 
Gotha, in French and in German, since 1763, 
and contains, in addition to useful adminis- 
trative and statistical information about all 
the countries in the world, the genealogies of 
royalty and of the nobility. 

Oui ! le gratin se ruait a leurs 
receptions ! — Le gratin, le gratin 
gratinant (see note to bretonnant), 
le Gotha tout entier 1 . . . On se 
serait cm a la cour (H. Bernstedst, 
Israel). 

gouailler, vh. tr. and intr. To jeer at, 
quiz, banter, mock, deride. 

A frequentative form of gcmer, ‘ to stuff ‘ to 
gorge * (cp. engouer, ‘ to choke ’), whence the 
meaning of ‘to make fun of somebody’, a 
frequent association of ideas (SainjSax, 
Langage pansien, p. 16). 

C’est, monsieur, que vous me fas- 
siez le plaisir de ne plus me gouailler. 
Je suis las de vous servir de plastron 
(Atjgier et Sandeau, Le Gendre de 
M. Poirier). 
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gouailleur, n,m. and adj, Banterer, mocker, 
quiz, jeerer. 

*goualante, %./. Song. 

See goaaler. 

Marche, faisait le lieutenant, et 
chante-nous ta “ goualante ” ! (R- 
Beitjamut, 8ous le del de France). 
*goualer. *1. vh. tr. To sing. 

Populo gouale ses amours Et 
I’plaisir d’ aimer dans la dkhe (J. 
Bictits, Soliloques). 

*2. Yh. intr. To cry, weep. 

An old j arqon term wiiich, with its deriva- 
tiYes goucdante and goual&ur, has penetrated 
into popular speech. Originally dialectal 
(Geneva), ‘to shout in a shrill voice* 
(SAiNi!AN, Les Sources de V Argot ancieriy 
IT, p. 363). 

*goualeur, n.m. Singer. 

See goualer. La Goualeuse is the nickname of 
jFleur-de-Marie in Eugene Sue*s Mysieres de 
Paris. 

gouape, n.f. and adj. One who leads a 
lazy or dissolute life, a reprobate, cad, 
blackguard. 

An old jargon word denoting ‘ vagabond ’. 

Eugene etait, d’ailleurs, tine gou- 
ape de la plus belle eau (‘a black- 
guard of the first water ’, ‘ an out- 
and-out blackguard ’) (J. K. Htjy- 
SMAKS, Les Scaurs Vatard). 
gouaper, vb. intr. To lead an idle, dis- 
solute life. 

Lorsqu’on etait marie a une 
femme gentille et hoxmete, on ne 
devait pas gouaper dans les bcis- 
tringues (Zola, U Assommoir). 
gouapeiir, n.m. = gouape, 

’"goulee, n.f. Gulp, mouthful. 

Erom the popular word gouXe^ ‘ mouth’. 
’*‘goulot, n.m. Mouth, throat. Repousser 
(or Trouilloter) du goulot. To have a 
foul breath. Se rincer le goulot. To 
wet one’s whistle. 

Lit. ‘neck of bottle*. 

^goupiller, vb. tr. To do, arrange, contrive 
— e.g. Je ne sais pas comment ga se 
goupille, I don’t know how it is done 
(managed). 

Lit. ‘ to fix with goupUles % small metal pegs 
or pins. 

E me faut pas seulement la peau, 
mais les frusques d’un galonne 
(== gahnnard) de Guillaume. . . . 
J’saurai bien goupiller 9a avant que 
la guerre finisse (H. Baebxjssb, Le 
Feu). 

goupillon, n.m. {Disparaging) Priests — 
e.g. Le sabre et le goupillon. The army 
and the priests. 

Lit. * the holy- water sprinkler *. 


*gOUrbi, n.m. House ; shelter (especially 
of planks, in the trenches), funk-hole. 
An Algerian word, denoting a ‘hut* made 
of branches or wattles and dry earth, which 
was used in popular speech before the War in 
the sense of ‘ abode * or ‘ primitive dwell- 
iug-place 

gourde, n.f. and adj. Simpleton, dolt, 
stupid, clumsy fellow. 

Lit. a kind of ‘ pumpkin*. Cp. eorniehon, 
*gourer or gourrer. ’^T. vb. tr. To de- 
ceive, take in, kid. 

*2. Se gourer^ To be mistaken, to make a 
blunder. 

An old term adopted by popular speech 
in the eighteenth century. 

Yous vous gourez / s’ecria Marie au 
comble de la joie. Yous vous mettez 
le doigt dans foeil, ma bonne chbre 
dame ! (H. DtrvERJTOis, Edgar). 

gourgandine, n.f. Girl or woman of lax 
morals, jade, hussy, baggage. 

Oudin (1640) gives the meaning prostitute to 
the term, and in the reign of Louis XIV it was 
applied to a bodice, worn by femmes galantes, 
which allowed the chemise to be seen. The 
origmal sense of ‘ gadabout ', ‘ loose wench 
is still met with in the South, in Guienne and 
in the Dauphin^. The word is an analogical 
derivative of the Southern gourgo, ‘ slough *, 
‘mud-pit’ (SainIian, Sources indigenes, I, 
p. 331). 

gourme, n.f. J eter sa gourme or ses 
gourmes, To sow one’s wild oats, to 
have one’s fling. 

Jeter sa gourme is said lit. (a) of a young 
horse suffering from strangles (an infectious 
catarrh) ; (b) of a child suffering from scabs. 

C’est la foUe jeunesse, ca ! Mon- 
sieur avait besoin de jeter ses gourmes 
(H. Lavedan, Le nouveau Jeu). 
*gouspiii or goussepain or goussepin, n.m. 
XJrchin, little scamp. 

Littr^ explains this word as commg from 
gousser, a popular verb of the sixteenth 
century meaning ‘ to eat *, and pain ; hence 
‘a poor wretch who lives on bread only*. 
Sain^an (Sources indigineSy II, p. 338) rejects 
this etymology and derives the word from 
the patois verb gouspiner, gouspigner, a form 
parallel with gouspiUer, ‘ to glean * (ht. and 
fig.), whence ‘ to steal secretly *, * to filch *. 

goilt, n.m. 1. Ferdre le gout du, pain. To 
die, peg out, kick the bucket, lay 
down one’s knife and fork. 

Lit. * to lose the taste of bread 

2 . Faire passer (or Faire perdre) d quel- 
gu^un le goUt du pain. To kill, murder a 
person, to cook one’s goose. 

Tu voulais nous faire crever d© 
faim, dit-il, eh bien ! k ton tour. On 
va te faire passer le gout du pain ! 
(A. Theuriet, La Ghanoinesse). 

3. Des gouts et des couleurs il ne faut {pas) 
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discuter (or disputer) ot II nefaut point 
disputer des goUts or A chacun son gout 
(often abbreviated to Ghacun son gout) 
or Tons les gouts sont dans la nature. 
There is no disputing about tastes. 
There’s no accounting for tastes. 
Tastes differ. 

goutte^ n.f, 1. Small glass of neat spirits, 
etc. — e.g. boire {prendre) la gouUe, to 
take one’s glass, to have a drop, to 
take a nip. Payer la goutte. To stand 
something to drink. 

Elliptical for un& goutte d^eau-de-vie, de vin, 
etc. This use of goutte primitively belongs 
to military slang, and passed into popular 
speech at the time of the Revolutionary 
wars. 

See braise 1 (Zola). 

2. Boire la goutte, in addition to the mean- 
ing under 1, can also mean (a) to be 
drowned or nearly drowned ; (b) to 
fail, suffer heavy money losses. 

grabuge, n,m. Disturbance, row, wran- 
gling, squabbling — e.g. II y aura du 
grabuge, There’ll be ructions. 

Another form of garhvjge, ‘ quarrel % which is 
of dialectal origin and has penetrated into 
Provencal, Piedmontese and Genoese {gar- 
huggiu, * confusion * disorder % the same 
meaning as the Italian garbugho, which in its 
turn comes from the Old French garbouil, 

* quarrel*, via the Provencal garboui, 
‘tumult’, ‘confusion’) (SAun&AN, Sources 
indigenes, 11, pp. 290-1). 

Mais les moins fous eux-memes 
s’attendaient a un peu de grabuge, 
d’autant que 9a tombait en pleine 
periode electorale (J. Romaics, Le 
Vin blanc de la Villette), 

Enfin, j’ai eu 1’ impression que 
j’avais devant moi une femme em- 
barrassee, desemparee, et qui m’a 
bien Fair d’avoir du grabuge dans sa 
vie (H. DE Regeter, La Peur de 
V Amour), 

See chauffer 2 (BataiUe). 

grace, n.f. 1. Be grdcel Eor mercy’s 
sake ! For goodness’ sake ! Pray ! 
Spare me ! 

Often used ironically. 

2. Faire grace d guelqu’un de quelque chose. 
To spare somebody something — e.g. 
Faites-nous grace de cela ! Pray spare 
us that ! Je lui ai fait grace du reste, 
I let him off the remainder. 

Z. Ala grace de Dieu I Come what may ! 

Je crois que je serai d6barrasse 
de ce travail-Pi dans trois semaines. 
Ensuite, d la grdce de Bim I (Elad- 
BERT, Gorrespondance). 


4. Avoir mauvaise grdce d (or de) . . ., To 
be the last person who should . . . — 
e.g. II aurait mauvaise grdce d (or de) 
se plaindre. It would iU become him to 
complain. 

*gradaUle, n.f. {Bisparaging) Officers and 
N.C.O.’s. 

From grade, ‘rank*. Cp. groM, n.m. and 
adj., ‘N.C.O.’ 

EUe souriait. EUe etait con- 
tents. EUe avait Fair d’etre bien 
a c6te de cette gradaille boche (H. 
Barbtjsse, Le Feu). 

grade, n.m. Prendre quelque chose pour 
son grade = Prendre quelque chose pour 
son rhiime. 

Comme elle developpait briUam- 
ment ce th^me, Reine AvrH est 
arrivee. Reine Avril est votre amie, 
et Nina Lazuli a pris quelqne chose 
pour son grade (P. Benoit, Le Putts 
de Jacob). 

grain, n.m. 1. Avoir un grain. To be a 
little cracked, slightly crazy. 

Elliptical for avoir un grain de folie. 

*2. Avoir son grain. To be slightly tipsy. 

3. Veiller au grain. To keep a sharp look- 
out, to keep one’s weather-eye open. 
Grain here is the nautical term for ‘ squall *, 
and VeiUe (or Pare) au grain ' is the command 
given when a squall is feared. 

See main 14 (Gautier), 
graine, n.f. 1. Unefille montee en grains, 
An old maid, a spinster. 

Monter en graine is said lit. of plants which 
‘run to seed *. 

See Sainte Catherine (Cherbuliez). 

2. G^ est de la graine deniais. That is some- 
thing to deceive fools with, A fool 
would not be taken in by that. 

Lit. ‘ it is seed for simpletons *. 

3. Une mauvaise graine, (of a person) A 
bad lot. 

Lit. ‘ had seed * (unlikely to produce anything 
good). 

4. Mauvaise graine est tot venue : see 

herbe 4. 

*graisse, n.f. *1. Money. 

Lit. ‘ grease *. Cp. the English ‘ to grease the 
palm ’ and see patte 8. 

*2. A la graisse ot d la graisse d^oie (or 
de chevaux de bois or de hareng saur 
or d^ombrelle). Bad, worthless, stupid, 
false — e.g. des bonim&rds d la graisse 
d^oie, worthless arguments, 
grand’chose. 1. Is used negatively with 
the meaning of : — ^not much, not good, 
not dear, etc. — e.g. Gela ne vaut pas 
grande chose. That is not up to much. 
2. Un {une) pas grande chose, A person not 
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Tip to much, a bad lot. Plural des pas 
grand^chose{ 8 ), 

Ta grand’mere est une vieille 
menteuse et une pas grand’’ chose (G. 
Sand, La petite Fadette). 

He I ces Polonais, repris-je avec 
Till haussement d’epaules, ce sont 
despas grand' choses (V. Cherbuliez, 
UAventure de Ladislas BolsJci), 
grappin, n.m. Hand — e.g. Mettre (or 
Jeter, Poser) le grappin sur. To lay 
hold of, clap one’s hands on ; {fig.) To 
monopolize. 

Lit. " grapplmg-iron 

Je ne craignais pas que Richardet 
fut jamais genant, c’etait Thomme 
le moins fait pour jeter le grappin sur 
moi (V. Cherbitijez, UAventure de 
Ladislas BolsJci). 

gras, n.m. 1. Faire gras. To eat meat. 
Especially on days when it should not be 
eaten. Cp. ^aurs gras, days on which meat 
may be eaten. See maigre. 

*2. II y a gras, There’s lots of it. There’s 
something doing, There’s some profit 
to be made. There’s lots of money to 
be got — e.g. Voild tout ce que fai 
touche, il n'y a pas gras. That’s aU the 
money I got ; there isn’t much of it. 
J'ai trouve un porte-monnaie ou il y 
avail gras, I found a purse with lots of 
money in it. 

See Marianne (Farr^re). 
gratin, n.m. 1. The best of anything, the 
pick of the basket. Cp. le dessus du 
panier, sub dessiis 3. 

2. The upper classes, the upper ten, the 
‘ elite 

GTatini& a culinary term, denoting a * dressing 
with bread crumbs *. Cp. the English ‘ the 
upper crust*. 

Ils n’avaient gu^re qu’une dizaine 
d© personnes a diner. devait 
etr© du plus fin gratin, vu les pre- 
paratifs (J. Romains, Le Vin hlanc 
de la Villette). 

See gotha 2 (Bernstein), 
gratte, n.f. Illicit profits, pickings, graft 
— e.g. Faire de la gratte. To get pick- 
ings, to graft. 

From qratter, * to scrape *. 

11 ne blague pas la-dessus. Ici, 
mon vieux, pas la plus petite gratte 
a faire (Brieux, Pesultat des 
Courses). 

gratte-eiel, n.m. invar. Sky-scraper, 
gratte-papier, n.m. invar. Quill-driver, 
pen-pusher. 

gratter. 1. vb. tr. *(a) To thrash, wal- 


lop, beat in a contest — e.g. se faire 
gratter, to get licked. 

(6) To overtake, to show a clean pair of 
heels to — e.g. une auto qui en gratte une 
autre, a car which overtakes another. 

(c) To make illicit profits, to graft. 

See gratte. 

Ordinaire, bons de tabac, prets, 
indemnites, il a gratte sur eux plus 
de deux cents francs (L. Dbsoavbs, 
Sous- Offs). 

*2. vb. intr. To work hard. 

J’avais ma fiUette ; fallait qu’on 
bouffe ; ma foi, j’ai dit comme 9a : 
“ On va gratter, 9a occupera ! ” Et 
f gratte . . . et Qa hiche (R. Ben- 
jamin, Sous le del de France). 

”'3. Se gratter, To receive nothing, to have 
to do without, to whistle for — e.g. 
Tu as pris tout, moi, je me gratte. You 
have taken all, and I get nothing. Cp. 
se taper, sub taper 4 (a). 

gr6, n.m. 1. Tfie noun gre (Latin gratum), 

‘ will ’, ‘ pleasure ’, ‘ liking is used 
chiefly in various prepositional phrases 
(cp. maigre, in spite of) — e.g. de plein 
gre, voluntarily ; de son plein gre, of his 
own accord ; de (bon) gre ou de force, 
or bon gre mal gre, whether one likes it 
or not, willy-nilly ; de gre d gre {— d 
Vamiable), by private contract, by 
mutual consent ; d son gre, to one’s 
liking. 

2. Prendre quelqu'un en gre. To take a 
liking to a person. 

Le patriarch©, qui m' avail pris en 
gre, m’envoya recueiUir les dimes d© 
I’eglise dans les districts de la mer 
(de Vogue, VangMli). 

3. Savoir {bon) gre d quelqu'un [de), To b© 
thankfTil (grateful) to a person (for) — 
e.g. Nous vous en saurons bon gre, We 
shall be obliged to you for it. Je me 
sais bon gre dene V avoir pas fait, I am 
thankful I did not do it. Savoir 
mauvais gre d quelqu'un {de). To be 
annoyed with a person (for) — e.g. Je 
lui saurais mauvais gre d'en parler, I 
should hate him (her) to talk about it. 

File se sut bon gre de la perspica- 
cite de son choix (T. Gautier, Jean 
et Jeannette). 

grec, n.m. Cardsharper, broadsman. 

Eire grec au jeu, and, elliptically, itre grec, 
was formerly said of one skilful in handling 
cards, i.e. of a trickster, a use of the 
word first attested in the eighteenth 
century. A certain P. Eousseau published 
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in London, in 1758, L^Histoire des Orecs ou de 
ceux qui cmrigent la fortune au jeu. The word 
grec already had an unfavourable meaning 
in the sixteenth century, and the disparaging 
force probably goes back to antiquity, for 
among the Eomans, the Greeks, especially 
the Greek merchants, had the reputation 
of being sharp but of problematical probity. 
Cp. the use of ‘ Greek * in English, in the 
sense of ‘cunning person*, ‘sharper*. In 
modern French slang grec (or gr^o) has 
produced grequer, ‘ to cheat *, and grecqueriCt 
‘cheating*. La Gr^e is ‘the world of 
cheats whence un grice, ‘ cheat ’, and grdcer, 
‘to cheat*. 

gregues, n.f. pi. Tirer ses gregues. To run 
away, to scamper off. Cp. tirer ses 
gu§tres. 

Gr^ues — lit. ‘ breeches *, ‘ galligaskins *. 

Quand vous plaisantez, il n’y a 
qii’4 tirer ses gregues, dit Pillerault 
(Balzac, Gesar BiroUeau). 
grelot, n.m. 1. Attacker le grelof, To bell 
tbe cat, to begin the matter, to take 
the initiative — e.g. On ne trouva per- 
sonne pour attacker le grelot, Ko one 
was found to bell the cat. 

Lit. ‘to fasten the bell’ (round the cat’s 
neck). Nothing could be easier than this 
deed, and yet the phrase denotes : to be the 
one to take the first and most difficult step 
in some risl^ undertaking. This is because 
the expression origmates in La Fontaine*s 
fable, Conseil tenu par lee rais, in which the 
rats hold a council in order to find a method 
of defending themselves against the terrible 
cat Eodilardus. The oldest rat suggests that 
they should hang a bell round the cat’s neck, 
so that they may hear his approach and 
be warned in time. All agree to this plan, 
but * La difficulte fut d’attacher le grelot 
2. Avoir les grelots. To be afraid, to funk. 

From grelotter, ‘to shiver*, 
greluchon, n.m. The amant de cceur of a 
kept woman ; man who lives at the 
expense of a woman. 

This word, of obscure origin, does not seem 
anterior to the eighteenth century. The 
Acad^mie admitted it in 17f*2, but suppressed 
it in 1878. The D.G. says it is vieilli, though 
it is still met with in modern writers (e.g. 
in Brieux). 

II montra nn jeune homme qui 
passait, en murmurant : — ^Le gre- 
luckon de NTana (Zola, Nana). 
Grenoble, proper name. Faire a quelgu^un 
la conduite de Grenoble, To pursue a 
person with blows and stones, to give 
one a rough handling. 

The origin of this expression is uncertain. 
Michelet, in \mIli8toire de France, ascribes it 
to the rough character of the Dauphinois. 
Larousse mentions the story to the effect that 
the lexicographer Rich elet, author of a famous 
Lictionnairejrancais. had betrayed in his work 
signs of the peculiar animosity which he nour- 
ished against the inhabitants of Grenoble. 
Having imprudently paid a visit to that 


town he is said to have been recognised and 
to have received a very rough handling. 

Et si j’ai tarde, ils irCengueuh 
ent. C’est un cMenlit (‘ booting ’) 
veritable, une conduite de Grenoble 
(E. Bergebat, Trente-six Contes de 
toutes les Couleurs). 
grenouille, n.f. *1. Prostitute. 

Je perds mon temps, je mange 
mon bien avec des grenouilles (P. 
Veber, Les Couches profondes). 

2. Casb-box. Manger la grenouille. To 
appropriate tbe contents of tbe casb- 
box or funds entrusted to one’s keep- 
ing, to scoop tbe tiU, to abscond with 


tbe casb-box. 

Lit. ‘ to eat the frog *. Variants : Bmporter 
(or Faire eavter) la grenouille Grenouille is 
the familiar name for a money-box and for 
the money which it contains and which 
represents the reserve fund of a society or 
association ; thus one says Un tel tient la 
grenouille, So-and-so is the treasurer. Robert 
(PhrasMogie, p. 481) thinks the word may 
have been introduced into current usage by 
workmen who came from the country, 
guernole (i.e. grenouille) being used in patois 
to denote a ‘ purse used in common *. 

Dans un eclair de souvenir, je me 
rappelai ce capitaine-tresorier qni 
avait mange la grenouille (P. Coppee, 
Le bon Grime). 

grenouillere, n.f. Swimming-batb. . 

Properly a shallow bathing-place of running 
water where those who cannot swim paddle 
about. Lit. ‘ marsh *, ‘ fen * (from grenouille, 
‘frog’). 

greve, n.f. 1. Strike. Faire grhie or Se 
mettre en greve, To go on strike. 

Lit. ‘ beach *. The word owes its meaning of 
‘ strike ’ to the fact that La Grive denoted 
particularly a stretch of ^ound in Paris on 
the banks of the Seine which was formerly a 
centre of popular life. There executions took 
place and there too unemployed workers 
used to assemble and wait to be engaged. 
Thus Stre en grive came to be synonymous 
with ‘to be without work*. 


2. Une greve perlee, A ca’ canny strike. 

Sans que le syndicat eut ordonn6 
la gr^ve perlee, le rendement baissait 
de jour en jour et M. Aubernon en 
perdait la tete (R. DoEGBLiis, Saint 
Magloire). 

gr6viste, n.m. Workman on strike, 
striker. 


griboTiillage, n.m. 1. Daub, poor picture. 
2. Scrawl, scribble. 

Var. gribouiUis, n.m. 
gribouiller, vb. tr. 1. To daub. 

2. To scrawl, scribble. 

Puisque vous restez cbez vous, au 
Heu de regarder par la fenetre, venez 
done quand il vous plaira prendre 
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rairdanslejardin. . , . Vouspour- 
rez gribouiller^^ a votre aise sous 
la Chatuni^re ! (R. Boylesve, Sou- 
venirs du Jardin detruit), 

*griffeton, n.m. Soldier. 

Griff eton or grimtcm and its synonym grivier 
have pass ed into popular speech from militaiy 
slang. They both originate in old jargon^ in 
■which grim (‘thrush’) denoted a soldier, 
by allusion to the bird which pillages the 
vines. 

grigOUj n*m, and adj. Miser, skinflint. 
Especially in the form of un vieux 
grigou, an old screw. 

Grigou, a Breton form, originally designated 
the " leper a meaning inherent to the Low 
Latin grigulomsy which is merely the tran- 
scription of the Breton grigou or grigueux^ a 
meaning which still survives in the Poitevin 
gngoUy ‘ill’ (of people or animals). The 
primitive andliteral force is ‘ filthy ‘ sordid ’ 
(from grigue, ‘ mud ’), whence the modem 
meaning of ‘ sordid miser ’ (SAi?rt!AN, Sources 
zndtgines, I, pp. 318-19 ; II, p. 370). 

Rien quo d© vons voir, gentille et 
bien eleve© comm© vons etes, il n’y 
a point d© donte que vons n’etes 
pas fait© pour rester chez de pareils 
grigous (0. Mibbeatj, Le Journal 
d\ne Femme de Ghambre), 
gril, n.m, Eire sur le gril. To be on 
tenterhooks, on thorns. 

By allusion to le gril de saint LaurenU the 
instrument used to torture the martyr Saint 
Laurent, who was condemned to be burnt to 
death with live coals. 

griller, vh, tr, En griller une. To smoke a 
cig(arette). 

This stands for griUer une cigarette (or une 
shhe). Variant : en s4eher une. Rotir une 
cigarette is also nsed. 

This, pour ne pas incommoder la 
malade, ils allaient en “ griller une ” 
sur la terrasse (M. BLarry, La divine 
Chanson). 

See eimemi 2 (Hirsch). 

3. To overtake. Op. gratter 1 (6). 
^grimpant, n.m. Trousers, bags, slacks. 
Prom grim'per, ‘to climb'; ^itary slang, 
corresponding to the popular synonym 
montant. 

*gr!mper, vb. intr. Faire grimjger quelqu^unj 
To make a fool of a person, to humbug. 
Elliptical for faire grimper 4 Tarbre. Cp. 
Faire monter 4 richelle and Faire marcher, 

TuasvQulume faire grimper. . . . 
J’ai voulu te montrer que je n’etais 
pas une moule (‘ simpleton ’) (J. H. 
Rosny, Marthe). 

*^grinche, n.m. Thief, burglar. 

An old jargon* teim which has passed into 
popular speech. ‘hook’, ‘cramp*, 

grincheux, n.7n. and adj. Peevish, crabby 
person. 


lEhohahly a dialectal form for grinceur, i.e. one 
who gnashes his teeth, 
gringalet, n.m. Man of pnny build. 

In the epic poems of the twelfth century the 
word denoted a ‘little horse ’. The modern 
meaning of ‘ puny or small man ’ is already 
found in Cotgrave. 

C’etait une esp^ce de gringalet 
maigriot, porteur d’une tete enorme, 
et tout de suite, rien qu’a voir ce 
bilboquet vivant, on ne pouvait 
pas ne pas s*esclajfer (J. Riohepih, 
La Miseloque). 

See f riser (Maupassant), 
grippe, n.f. Prendre quelqu’un en grippe. 
To take a (violent) dislike to some one, 
to take a scunner to a person. 

Grippe formerly denoted a ‘ sudden whim *, 
and so, hy extension, it came to signify a 
‘ sudden prejudice 

M. Eyssette, de le voir eternelle- 
ment la larme a roeil, avait fini par 
le prendre en grippe et Tabreuvait de 
taloches (A. Daitdet, Le petit Ghose). 
grippe-sou, n.m. Miser, skinflint, money- 
grabber. 

gris, adj. 1. HaK drunk, tipsy, half -seas 
over. 

Lit. ‘ gray ’ ; probably a jocular application 
of the adjective to indicate an intermediate 
state between black and white, and figuratively 
between intoxication and sobriety. CJp. 
German grau. 

2. En voir de grises. To have all kinds of 
unpleasant experiences — e.g. II en a vu 
de grises, He had an unpleasant time 
of it. En faire voir de grises d quel- 
qu^un, To worry a person with all 
sorts of tricks, to lead one a hard life, 
to put a person through it — e.g. On lui 
en a fait voir de grises. They plagued 
him terribly, They gave him a rough 
time of it. 

Le colonel passa devant notre 
compagnze ; il m’adressa la parole : 

‘ Eh bien 1 vous allez en voir de 
grises pour votre debut ’ (P. Meri- 
MBE, VEnlevement de la Bedoute). 

EUe a eu tant de malheur ! . . . 
Et ce n*est pas fini, souvenez-vous- 
en. . . . Ses enfants lui en fermt 
voir de grises ! (C. Dere^-kes, La 
QueniUe), 

grisette, n.f. Light-hearted and coquet- 
tish work-girl or shop-girl. 

Grisette originally denoted a kind of common 
grey cloth, and then a young girl of the lower 
classes dressed in this material, and finally a 
young work-girl of easy virtue, a type 
described in the poems of Bfiranger and A. de 
Musset and in the novels of Murger (e.g. 
Mimi in Seines de la Vie de BoMme). 
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grive, n.f. Faute de grives, on mange des 
merles^ Half a loaf is better tban no 
bread {or tban none). 

Lit. ‘ For lack of thrushes, one eats black- 
birds ’ ; by allusion to the fact that although 
blackbirds form a dainty dish, thrushes are 
held in even higher esteem. 

Enfin s’ arret ant devant moi et 
posant ses larges mains velues sur 
ma tete : — Petit Ladislas Bolski que 
tu es ! me dit-il. Toi, emissaire ! 
Faute de grives, on mange des 
queries ; mais Dieu soit lone ! les 
grives ne nous manqnent pas (V. 
Cherbxjliez, U Aventure de Ladislas 
Bolslci). 

grognard, n.m. TJn (vieux) grognard. 
Name given to Napoleon’s soldiers of 
the Old Guard, and, by extension, to 
an old soldier or veteran in general. 
Lit. ‘grumbler*, ‘growler*. 

grognon, n.m. and /. and adj. Grumbler, 
growler, grumbling, growling. 

Grognon is generally used for the feminine as 
well as for the masculine, but there is a 
modern tendency to use grognonne. 

EUe ne m’a pas Pair imprenable, 
bien qu’elle paraisse un pen grognon 
(Maupassant, Les Soeurs Rondoli). 
*grolles or groles, n.f. pi. Boots. 

A provincialism ; in Anjou and Normandy 
groU means ‘ shoe ’. 

T’as pas eu I’bonneur d’y trainer 
tes grolles a Paname (‘ Paris ’) (R. 
DoRGELiis, Les Oroix de Bois). 

gros. 1. adv. {a) Jouer gros. To play 
for bigb stakes, to run a big risk. 
Perdre gros. To lose heavily. 

Nous perdons, mon gar 9 on, nous 
perdons gros 1 ‘(H. Bernstein, Sam- 
son). 

{h) II y a gros d parier que . . The odds 
are that . . ., It is very probable 
that . . ., There are strong reasons to 
believe that . . . 

From parier gros, ‘ to bet heavily *. 

II y avail gros d parier ^li’elle etait 
attendue a la sortie (J. K. Hxjys- 
MANS, Les Scaurs Vatard). 

2. n.m. pi. Les gros. The upper classes, 
the nobs. 

gros - Jean, n. m. Country bumpkin, 
‘ Hodge k 
See Jean 1. 

*grosse, n.f. Military prison — e.g. Faire 
de la grosse. To be in prison. Deux 
ans de grosse, A two-year stretch. 
Ramasser trente jours de grosse. To get 
thirty days’ quod. 


Elliptical for la grosse boUe. Cp. toite 2 and 
caisse 1. 

*grouiller, se. To make haste, to hurry up, 
to bestir oneseH — e.g. Grouillez-vous ! 
Look sharp (slippy) I Get a move on ! 
Stir your stumps ! 

Voyons, Hortense, ma fiUe 1 grcm- 
ille- toi. Apport e un siege a Monsieur 
(G. CouRTBLiNE, Hortense, couche- 
toi /). 

grue, n.f. Prostitute. 

Lit. ‘ crane ’ ; by allusion to a woman who 
coquettishly stretches her neck as a crane 
does. 

guerre, n.f. 1. A la guerre comme d la 
guerre, One must take things as they 
come. We must take the rough with 
the smooth. 

2. O^est de bonne guerre. It is all fair play, 
He has only used fair means to defend 
himself {or to attack you). He has 
acted within his right, you cannot com- 
plain. 

3. De guerre lasse, Eor the sake of peace 
and quiet — e.g. Fai cede de guerre 
lasse, I gave way weary of resistance, 
for the sake of peace and quiet. 

This stands for de guerre las, ‘ tired of war- 
ring*. Final s was pronounced in Old 
French, and after it became silent in most 
words it still continued to be sounded m the 
expression de guerre las because of the feminine 
guerre, whence the spelling lasse. 

II decouragea successivement la 
patience de trois precepteurs qui, de 
guerre lasse, lacherent la partie apres 
y avoir perdu leur latin (J. Sandeaxj, 
Mile de la Seigliere). 

H esp^re que, de guerre lasse, je 
finirai par dire oui (V. Cherbeliez, 
Miss Rovel). 

guStres, n.f. pi. 1. Tirer ses guUres, To 
run away. 

Lit. ‘ gaiters ’. Cp. tirer ses grSgues. 

2. Trainer ses guetres. To idle about, to 
lounge about. 

3. Laisser ses guitres quelque part, To die, 
peg out — e.g. Plus dhin y a laisse ses 
guetres. More tban one never came 
back. 

gueulard, n.m. and adf. Pond of bawling, 
bawder, rowdy. 

gueule, n.f. *1. Moutb, Jaw, face, mug, 
chops — e.g. Avoir une bonne gueule, To 
have a pleasant (or furmy) face. 
Avoir une sale gueule. To have an ugly 
or unpleasant face. Faire la gueule. 
To make a wry face. Faire sa gueule. 
To sulk ; to give oneself disdainful 
airs, to look disgusted. Faire une sale 
P 
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gueule. To look worried, imeasy, 
frightened, to pull a long face. Avoir 
de la gueule. To be loud-mouthed. 

Lit, ‘mouth of animal*. 

*2. A pleine gueule = d pleine gorge ; see 
gorge 1. 

3. Avoir la gueule de bois. To feel seedy, 
chippy, out of sorts (after a spree), to 
have a mouth (tongue) like (the bot- 
tom or floor of) a parrot’s cage, to have 
a head, to have a sore head the morn- 
ing after the night before. 

Lit. ‘ to have a mouth of wood *. The expres- 
sion suggests the dry, parched mouth resulting 
from heavy drinkmg. Variant: Avoir la 
Ute en hois. 

*4. Casser la gueule d qudqu^un. To give 
one a severe thrashing, to pitch into 
some one, to knock a person’s head ofl 
— e.g. 11 va se faire casser la gueule. 
He’ll get his head knocked off. 
Variants: Bourrer (or Crei^er) la gueule d 
quelqu*un. Taper mr la gueule d guelgu*un. 
Hence Se hourrer la gueule, Se taper sur la 
gruevle, To come to blows. 

Vous avez probablement constate, 
comme moi, que, pour la chose de 
casser la gueule d tout le monde, les 
pacifistes n’ont jamais craint per- 
sonne (0. Mirbeau, Le J oumal dlune 
Femme de GJiambre). 

See m6teque (Salmon), t§te 20 
(Zola). 

*5. Ferme (or Tais) ta gueule / or Ta gueule ! 
Hold your jaw ! Dry up ! 

See haricot (Harry). 

6. Fort en gueule. Loud-mouthed, a 
brawler. 

On ne pent le nier: il devenait 
incongru, mauvais coucheur, mal 
embouche, fort en gueule (A. Hbancb, 
Grainquebille). 

*7. N^avoir que de la gueule. To be all jaw 
— e.g. II rda que de la gueule. His bark 
is worse than his bite. 

*8. Fincer la gueule d quelqu^un. To stand 
some one a drink. Se rincer la gueule. 
To have a drink, wet one’s whistle. 

*9. Taper de la gueule. To have a foul 
breath. 

gueuler, vb. intr. To shout, bawl, yell. 

gueuleton, n.m. Tuck in, blow out. 

See liehade (Zola), secouee (Bar- 
busse). 

gueuletoimer, vb. intr. To have a gueule- 
ton. 

*guibolles, nf. pi. Legs, pins, shanks— e.g. 
Jouer (or Tricoter) des guibolles, (a) To 
run like a hare, to run away, leg it ; 


(6) To dance. Ne pas tenir sur ses 
guibolles. To be shaky on one’s pins. 
Quibolle or guihole is another form of gui-^ 
bon{n)6 or guibon, which goes back to the 
ISTorman guibon or gihon, from giber, ‘to 
shake ’, an old verb still found in patois (e.g. 
in Anjou, where it means ‘to kick*), 
guiche, n.f. = accroche-c(Bur. 

By allusion to the guiches, strips of cloth 
attached to each side of the Carthusians* 
robes and used as fasteners (SainEan 
Langage parisien, p. 265). 
guide, n.f. Mener la vie d grandes guides. 
To go the pace, to live in great style. 
Lit. ‘to drive through life four-in-hand*. 
The grandes guides are the long reins for the 
leading horses when one is driving four-in- 
hand. Cp. mener grand train, sub train 8. 
guignard, n.m. and ad>f. Unlucky (per- 
son). 

guigne, n.f. Bad luck (especially at 
games) — e.g. Avoir la guigne. G^est 
la guigne / It’s hard cheese ! Quelle 
fichue guigne I What deuced bad luck ! 
From guignon. 

Je n’ai pas de chance. Des 
guignes, des guignes et des guignes, 
v’la ma vie! (J. Riohepen-, Gontes 
sans Morale). 

File porte la guigne (‘ She brings 
bad luck ’), Madame Guerande ! 
. , . autrefois son mari, aujourd’hui 
Chagny ! . . . ^ qui le tour ? (Gyp, 
Le Baron Sinai). 

guigner, vb. tr. To have one’s eye on — 
e.g. guigner un emploi, to have one’s 
eye on a post. 

Lit. ‘ to peep at out of the corner of one*s eye *. 

Or, vous savez que M. Plancou- 
laine guigne cette maison pour son 
neveu Moche, depuis dix ans (R. 
Boylesve, VEnfant d la Balus- 
trade). 

See dieu 6 (Zola), 
guignon, n.m. = guigne. 

From guigner, ‘to look askance’, ‘to look 
out of the corner of one*s eye *, by allusion to 
the superstition of the ‘ evil eye *. 

See croire 3 (Courteline). 
guilledou, n.m. Courir le guilledou. To go 
wenching, to go on the loose. 

The expression originally belongs to the 
vocabulary of witchcraft, and means lit. ‘to 
go to the witches* sabbath on a broomstick *. 
It is of provincial origin and is first met with 
in the form courir le gmldrou in d*Aubignd’s 
Eistoire Universelle (sixteenth century). In 
Vend6e courir le gouilledou is ‘to frequent 
the revels *, * to walk rapid! y *. The primitive 
force is * to run in the mud *, * in the marshy 
spots*; in Poitou gueildrou or gaildreau 
means ‘dirty*, ‘muddy*, synonymous with 
gadrou, the latter going back to gadre, ‘ mud* 
(SaiMan, Sources indigkies, I, pp. 266-7). 
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Oil en serait-on, s’il fallait dormer 
la cliasse a tous.les marls en train de 
courir le guilledou ? (L. Bertrand, 
V Invasion). 

Chez moi, on ne sort jamais. . . . 
Je ne paie pas des domestiques pour 
que, sous pretes^e de voir leurs fiUes, 
ils s’en ailient courir le guilledou 
(0. Mirbeatj, Le Journal dlune 
Femme de Chambre). 

guimbarde, n.f. Carriage (specially ram- 
shackle or rickety). 

Properly a long four-wheeled cart the front and 
back of which are fitted with sloping exten- 
sions for the transport of sheaves, bundles 
of straw, hay, etc. 

Et, deux heures plus tard, ayant 
frete une guimbarde, je frappai 
a la porte de Loreley Loredana 
(C. Eare^ire, Dix-sept Histoires de 
Marins). 

’’'guinche. *1. n.m. Low dancing-saloon. 

*2. n.f. Dance. 

*guinclier, vb. intr. To dance. 

Ell© guinche au bal des Hures, 
qu’on m’a dit ! (C. H. Hirsoh, Le 
Tigre et Coquelicot). 

guingois, n.m. De guingois. Awry. 

n se trouva tout seul sous les 
galeries du Palais-Royal, ayant 
laisse sa oanne dans la bagarre, les 
bras ballants, rhabille tout de 
travers, et le chapeau campe de 
guingois (M. Boulanger, Le Pave 
du Roi). 

guinguette, n.f. Open-air, roadside tav- 
ern, tea-garden. 

Tr6voux, in his Dictionnaire of 1752, says of 
this word : “ Ce terme est nouveau et has, 
mais il est fort en usage. II a pris naissance 
avec le si6cle. On entend par Id. un petit 


cabaret dans les faubourgs et environs de 
I Paris ou les artisans vont boire I’^te, les 
dimanches, et les f^tes. ... Oe mot vient 
apparemment de‘ce qu’on ne vend dans ces 
cabarets que du m6chant petit vin vert qu’on 
appelle guinguet, tel qu’est celui qui se 
recueille aux environs de Paris.” It is more 
probable, however, as the D.Q. suggests, that 
the word was originally a proper name denot- 
ing a district in Paris. 

Le bal etait commence, les fene- 
tres de la guinguette du Moulin- 
Rouge, vivement illuminees, mon- 
traient que les ordonnateurs de la 
f§te, quoique bourgeois, n’avaient 
pas lesin6 sur Thuile (T. Gautier, 
Jean et Jeannette). 

guise, n.f. A sa guise. After one’s own 
way, to one’s own liking — e.g. Faire 
(or Agir) d sa guise, To go one’s ovm 
way, to behave as one likes, to act 
according to one’s own sweet wiU. 

II vivait d sa guise, en bon luron 
qui fait ce qu’il vent (E. Rod, 
I/Incendie). 

guitare, n.f. Monotonous, tiring repeti- 
tion, well-worn platitude — e.g. (Jest 
toujours la mime guitare I It is always 
the same old story (the same old 
familiar saying). He is always harp- 
ing on the same string. Jouer de la 
guitare. To be monotonous. 

Lit. ‘guitar*. 

Qa, c’est la vieille rengaine re- 
ligieuse : souffrez ici-bas, 9a ira 
mieux la-haut. Ne jouez pas de 
cette guitare-ld 1 (C. Vautel, Mon 
Cure chez les Pauvres). 

*guitoune, n.f. *1. Home, house. 

*2. Dug-out, funk-hole. 

Military slang, from the Algerian guitcmn 
(Arabic Tcitouri), ‘tent*. 


habiller, vh. tr. Habiller quelqu'un (or 
Habiller quelqu'un de toutes pieces). To 
abuse, speak iU of a person. 

Enfin bref tout le monde est des 
salauds (‘ rotters ’), et . . . et 9a 
ne me con vient pas. Voil^. — C’est 
bref en eSet, mais pas tres olair. 
Tu nous habillea bien. Remarque 
que je ne dis pas que tu aies tort 
(Colette, La Fin de Oheri). 
haie, n.f. Faire {Former, Border) la haie. 
To line the streets. 

Lit. ‘to form a hedge*. The phrase is 
properly used of troops drawn up in line to 
keep back the crowd. 


haleine, n.f. 1. A. perte d’haleine — e.g. 
Gourir d perte d*haleine, To run until 
one is out of breath. Ge sont des 
phrases d perte d'haleine. Those are 
very long-winded sentences. Un dis- 
cours d perte dlhaleine, A long-winded 
speech. 

2. De longue haleine — e.g. Un ouvrage 
(travail) de longue haleine, A long job, 
a heavy piece of work, a voluminous 
work, a lengthy, sustained piece of 
work. 

3. Tenir quelqu^unen haleine. To keep one 
in suspense, in play — e.g. II faut tenir 
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Zes gens en lialeine, One must keep the 
ball rollmg. 

4. Tout d’une haleine, At one stretch, at 
one go. 

haliebarde, n,f. II plmt (or II fombe) des 
kallebardes. It is raining cats and dogs. 
Lit. ‘ halberd ’ ; probably by allusion to the 
fact that a company of halberdiers filing past 
and carrying their weapons in a sloping 
position on their shoulders produce an effect 
similar to that of rain pelting down. 

hanneton, n.m, 1. Avoir un hanneton 
dbjus le plafond (or dans la hoite au set). 
To be crazy, to have a bee in one’s 
bonnet. 

Lit. " to have a cockchafer in the ceiling (or 
in the salt-bos) *. 

2. Pas pique des hannetons — Pas pique 
des vers ; see ver 1. 

hanter, vb. tr. Dis~moi qui tu hantes, (et) 
je te dirai qui tu es. Birds of a feather 
flock together, A man is known by the 
company he keeps. Cp. Qui se res- 
semble, s ’assemble. 

•^hardi ! inter j. Courage ! With a will ! Go 
it 1 — e.g. Hardi done J More elbow- 
grease, confound you ! 

Lit an ad], denoting ‘ bold 
•''haricot, n.m. Head. Courir (or Cavaler) 
sur Vharicot (or h haricot) d qu.elqu'’un. 
To weary, bore, annoy a person, to 
get on one’s nerves. Cp. courir 2. 

It IS not clear whether wo have here Imricot 
in the sense of ‘ haricot-mutton stew ’ or with 
the meaning of ‘ kidney-bean 

Ou Men il disait avec I’accent 
faubourien : — Ta gueule / Tu me 
' cours sur Vharicot I (M. Harry, La 
divine Chanson). 

harnacher, se. To don one’s kit, to rig 
oneself out. 

Lit . ' to put on one’s Mrnais, harness ’. This 
use of the verb has passed from military slang 
into popular speech. ^ 

Harnaclic-toi, mon gros, et viens 
avec moi (H. Baebijsse, Le Feu). 

haro, inter j. Grier haro stir quelqu'un^ To 
raise an outcry against a person. 

With reference to haro > as a cry for help, the 
D.G. remarks : “ Origine incertaine ; peut- 
etre simple onomatopSe. Quelques-uns y 
voient un appel k Row (Rollon), ancien due de 
Normandie ; mais I’ancienne forme har&u ne 
favoris e pas cette opinion ”. Sam6an (Sources 
2-3) points out that the ex- 
clamation is met with in the sixteenth of 
the Fables of Marie de France (thirteenth 
century) : 

Harou ' Mrou ' hS I aidiez moi. . . . 

He thinks that it is inseparable from the 
hunting cry hare ' of the same epoch, used to 
urge on the dogs, and still met with, like haro 
itself. Sam6an considers that the imitative 
origin of the word is beyond doubt, and that | 


the interjections harau ' hareu I hari ' haro ' 
harou ' were undoubtedly hunting cries to 
begin with. Even to-day harro I harro ' is 
the cry of hunters among themselves when 
chasing a hare 

haut, n.m. and adv. 1. Pegarder quel- 
qvVun du haut de sa grandeur or Regarder 
quelqu^un de (or du) haut en bas or 
Regarder quelqu^un de haut. To look 
down upon a person with contempt, to 
look scornfully at a person. Cp. 2. 

La vicomtesse de Percemur les 
regardait de haut (Maupassant, Bel- 
Ami). 

2. Trailer qudqvVun de (or du) haul en has. 
To treat a person with contempt, 
cavalierly. 

EUe I’avait vue traitee du haut en 
bas par Eugene (J. K. Huysmans, 
Les Bceurs Vatard). 

See eheval 7 (Sarcey). 

3. Tenir (or Prendre) le haut du pave. To 
occupy (or take) the first or most 
honourable position, to have (or 
assume) priority or precedence, to be 
the cock of tbe walk. 

Formerly pavements were dhided longi- 
tudinally by gutters. This facilitated the 
drammg away of rain and slops but naturally 
caused the streets to be generally dirty and 
slippery. The part of the pavement crossed 
by the gutter was the has du pav4, and the 
upper part of the two slopes alongside the 
houses the haut du pav4. The latter was 
of course cleaner, so that if one was walking 
in the street with a superior or an older 
person, etiquette required that one should 
give him le haut du pav4; this constituted 
a privilege, and it was customary for such 
a person to have or, if necessary, to take 
tliis side of the pavement. Cp. the English 
‘ to give (to take) the wall 

M. Poirel de la Voulte tenait le 
haut du pave dans Veziers (Mau- 
passant, La Confession). 

4. Totnber de son haut. To be amazed, 
struck with surprise, taken aback. 

Lit. ‘ to fall down to the ground ’. 

Je tombai de mon haut quand il 
me dit : “ Tu ne savais pas que 
je rimaiUe enormement toutes les 
nuits ? ” (E. About, Le Turco). 

5. Le prendre de haut {avec quelqu'un), 
To act arrogantly (towards a per- 
son), to carry it off in a high-handed 
manner. 

La princesse a refuse de m’en- 
tendre ; elle Va pris de iris haut 
(Willy, J eux de Princes). 

haute, n.f. La haute or Les gens de la 
haute, Tbe upper classes, tbe upper 
crust. Eire de la haute. To belong to 
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the smart set. Un filoii de la haute, 
A cracksman, one of the swell mob. 
La haute was originally applied to those 
thieves and cracksmen who undertook import- 
ant jobs (as opposed to the basse p^re, the 
common herd of thieves); and also to 
wealthy prostitutes. 

Eh bien, mon vieux, quand on 
aceepte de I’argent d’une femme et 
qu’on se croit nn monsieur de la 
haute, on n’a pas le droit, ensuite, de 
la traiter comme du poisson pourri 
(Brietjs, Les Hannetons). 

hauteur, n.f. 1. Eire a la hauteur des cir- 
constances (or de la situation). To be 
equal to the emergency. 

2. Etre a la hauteur. To be equal to the 
task, up to the job, up to the mark, to 
know the right thing to do. Qa, dest 
d la hauteur ! That’s the cheese ! 
That’s the stuff to give them ! 

See hurluberlu (Bataille). 

This abbreviated form results from a special 
application of 1 in military parlance, in the 
phrase itre d la hauteur du service (or du 
mitier militaire) 

haut-le-coeur, n.m. Feeling of sickness, 
nausea ; disgust, loathing. 

Cp . 7umt-le-corps, * start * — e .g. La surprise lui 
fit faire un fumt-te-corps, His surprise gave 
him a sudden start. 

h^breu, n.m. G^est de Vhebreu pour moi, 
It’s all Greek to me. 

hein I interj. Expresses interrogation, 
astonishment or triumph — e.g. Hein ? 
que dites-vous? Eh? What do you 
say ? Hein I qu^avais-je predit I Eh ! 
what did I tell you ? 

herbe, n.f. 1. Couper Vherbe sous le pied d 
quelquhin, To cut the ground from 
under a person’s feet, to take the wind 
out of some one’s sails. 

2. En herbe. Budding, unfledged — e.g. Un 
avocat en herbe, a sucking barrister. 
Ijit, ‘ in the blade ’. Cp. bl6. 

3. Entendre Vherbe pousser. To hear a pin 
faU. 

Lit. ‘ to hear the grass growing 

Puis elle preta I’oreille ; eUe etait 
dans un etat d’hyperesthesie, elle 
aurait entendu Vherbe pousser (A. 
Hermant, Le joyeux Garmon). 

4. Maumise herbe croU toujours, lU weeds 
grow apace. 

This is said jokingly, for example, of a child 
that grows quickly. Variant : Mauvais graine 
est tot venue. 

*5. Manger Vherbe par la racine, To be dead 
and buried, to be pushing up the 
daisies. 

G. S^asseoir dans Vherbe, (of a horse which 


one has backed) To lose, go down. 
Cp. Chou 3. 

H^rode, proper name. Renvoyer dVHerode 
d Filate ; see Caiphe. 

Vous avez vu le prince de Prusse ? 
dit-elle d’lme voix alteree. — Qa n’a 
pas ete sans peine. . . . On mer en- 
voy ait d^H erode d Pilate. Enffn je 
I’ai joint a la ferme des Meigneux 
(A. Thetjriet, La Chanoinesse). 

heure, n.f. *1. A cette heure or A 
FVheure, (Just) Now, at present, at the 
present moment. Cp. 3. 

M. Coriot, dit Madame Vauquer a 
voix basse, serait done le p^re d’une 
comtesse d Ff heure ? (Balzac, Le 
Fere Goriot). 

2. A la bonne heure I Well done ! That’s 
right I Good ! Bravo ! Capital ! That 
is something like ! At last ! 

This expression, which = lit. * at the right 
moment*, just as formerly d la male heure 
meant * at the wrong moment has become 
an exclamation with the force of ' happily ', 
and expresses satisfaction, approval or 
acquiescence. 

Si vous me le demandez poliment, 
je n’ai plus rien k refuser. — A la 
bonne heure I Voil^ un bon gerant 
(H. Bataille, Poliche). 

Tu as eu souvent besoin des 
m^decins ? — ^Autant dire jamais. — A 
la bonne heure ! (C. H, Hirsch, 

Petit Louis, Boxeur). 

See fixe (Gyp). 

3. *4 V heure quHl est. Nowadays, by this 
time, at the present moment. 

4. A ses heures perdues. At odd times, in 
one’s leisure moments. 

5. Le quart Pheure de Rabelais, The 
moment of pa 5 ?ment, the time to pay 
the bill, the crucial moment, the hour 
of reckoning. 

The expression denotes the moment when, 
having to pay a bill, one finds one has not the 
wherewithal; or more generally ‘the time for 
paying’. It alludes to the mauvais quart 
d*heure (see 6) w'hich Rabelais is said to have 
experienced when, on his return from Rome, 
he found himself at Lyons without sufficient 
money to continue his journey. The story 
goes that he got out of the difficulty by means 
of a stratagem which enabled him to return 
to Paris at the expense of the authorities. 
This is the story as told by Antoine le Boy, a 
professor of philosophy of the seventeenth 
century: “Rabelais 6tant entrS dans une 
hdtellerie, fitappelerles principaux m6decins 
de la ville, et, apres leur avoir fait promettre 
le secret, leur annon^a myst^rieusement que 
les Romains lui avaient remis un poison des 
plus violents pour dSlivrer les Fran^ais de 
leur roi ou plutdt de leur tyian, Henri II. 
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Les m^decins s’empress^rent de le d^noneer. 
On s’empara de sa personne, on le conduisit k 
Paris sous bonne escorte, et on Famena 
devant le roi auquel il confessa sa ruse, et qui 
piaisanta fort les Lyonnais de leur cr6dulit6.’' 
The anecdote, of which there are other 
versions, is far from being authentic. 

Quand sonnait le quart d'heure de 
jRahelais, il payait rub is sur Vongle 
(‘ paid to the last farthing ’), sans 
seulement rcmchonfiner (‘ grumbling ’) 
(E. Rod, VIncendie). 

6. Passer un vilam (or mauvais) quart 
d^heure. To have a bad time of it, to 
experience a critical (painful, danger- 
ous) moment* See note to 5. 

Les pouvoirs publics pouvaient 
s’appreter a passer un vilain quart 
dlieure (A. aIlais, V Affaire Blair^ 
eau), 

.Tout d Vheure, (a) Presently, by and 
by, directly ; (b) Just now, not long 
ago, a moment ago. A tout d Vheure ! 
1 shall see you again presently I So- 
long I 

See la 3 (Gyp). 

8. Vheure du berger, The happy hour (for 
a lover). 

By allusion to the shepherd in pastoral poems 
who arranges a meeting with his sweet- 
heart. 

Un Franqais a qui une femme du 
monde dirait le quart de ce que dit 
sans consequence une jeune fiUe 
grenadine a I’un de ses nombreux 
novios, croirait que Vheure du berger 
va sonner pour lui le soir meme (T. 
Gautier, Voyage en Espagne). 

Quand nous eumes dine tete a tete 
dans notre petit salon . . . je crus 
bien, cette nuit-1^, que Vheure du 
berger avait sonne (M. Deeobra, 
Mon Coeur au ralenti). 

9. En derniere heure, (in a newspaper) 
Stop-press news — e,g. C^est dans le 
Matin, en derniere heure. 

Me, mw. Voild{oTC'‘estld)le7iic I That’s 
the difficulty ! There’s the rub I 
From the Latin hie, ‘here’, in the phrase 
hie est qmestio, ‘here is the question, the 
difhculty used in mediseval disputations. 
Cp. liSvre 2. 

Qu’est-ce que tn as done fait 
a Baculard ? — Moi ? Bien. Je ne 
lui ai jamais parle. — Voild done le 
hie / Baculard aim© assez qu’on 
lui rende hommage. Tu ne I’as pas 
fait ; tu Fas blesse dans son amour- 
propre ! (J. Clabetie, Brichanteau 
Gomedien). 


Mer, adv. Je ne suis pas ne d'hierl 1 
wasn’t bom yesterday ! Cp. monde 4. 

Mrondelle, n.f. ’*‘1. Hirondelle d'hiver, (in 
Paris) Chimney-sweep ; vendor of 
chestnuts. 
lAt. ‘ winter swallow 

*2. Hirondelle {depont or de ponts), Tramp 
who sleeps under the bridges. 

■^3. Hirondelle de potence. Gendarme. 
Military slang originally. 

4. Penny boat plying on the Seine. 

*5. Avoir une hirondelle dans le soUveau, 
To be crazy, cracked. 

Lit. ‘ to have a swallow in the joist *. 

6. Une hirondelle ne fait pas le printemps. 
One swallow does not make a summer. 

Mstoire, n.f. 1. C'est toute une histoire, 
It’s a long story. 

2. Des histoires, Fuss, bother — e.g. Eaire 
des histoires, To make a fuss, a to-do. 
En voild (or Voild bien) des histoires 
{pour si peu de chose) / What a fuss (a 
how-d’ye-do) (about nothing) ! 

Tu te prepares a de beUes scenes, 
et des histoires d n^en plus flnir (H, 
Lavedae, Le nouveau Jeu). 

AUons, monsieur le cur6, vous en 
faites des histoires pour un bon Bieu 
de bois (C. Vautel, Mon Cure chez 
les Pauvres), 

3. Histoire de . . Just to . . . — e.g. 
Histoire de rire. For the fun of the 
thing. By way of a joke. Only in joke. 
Only for sport, Just for fun (a joke). 

Plus il entrait de buveurs, plus il 
fallait hurler dans le vacarme des 
voix et des dominos tapes sur le 
marbre des tables, histoire de fair© 
plus de bruit encore (Maupassakt, 
VIvrogne). 

Au premier chapitre d’un roman, 
un homme dans ma situation et qui 
irait ou je vais, ne manquerait pas 
de . . . repasser son passe - . . et 
d’anticiper son avenir: histoire de 
mettre le lectern* au courant (A. 
Hermant, Cadet de Contras). 

See esperer (Duvernois), esquinter 
2 (b) (Duvernois). 

4. La belle histoire I = La belle affaire J 
See affaire 18. 

Vous connaissez une intrigue qui 
est ignoree ou que vous croyez 
ignore© dans la maison Besreaux ; et 
puis e’est tout. La belle histoire J 
(B. Boylesve, Souvenirs du Jardin 
detruit). 
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bola, n.m. Mettre le hola {a). To put a 
stop (to). 

Properly an interjection servingto oaliorstop 
a person — Hey I Stop ! 

Bien des fois, il fut oblig4 de veriir 
mettre le hola entre les deux femmes 
(J. Riohepin, Miarha). 

A maintes reprises, les autorites 
administratives tent^rent de mettre 
le hola a cette tyrannie, et toujours 
en vain (be VoGtis, Le Temps du 
Sewage)* 

homme, n.m. *1. Husband, man — e.g. 
Mile aims son homme. 

2. Depouiller le vieil homme. To get rid of 
one’s bad habits, to turn over a new 
leaf. 

*3. Jeune homme — e.g. Avoir son jeune 
homme. To be drunk, tight. 

Jeune homme is the name given by tavern- 
keepers to a measure of wine of the capacity 
of four litres. Other names for this measure 
are moricaud, petit plre noir. 

4. Hoinme-affiche or Homme’-reclame or 
Homme-sandwick, Sandwich-man. 

5. Vhomme dans la rue. The man in the 
street. 

A literal translation of the English expression. 
*6. Suivez-moi jeune homme. Ribbons for- 
merly worn in the rear of ladies’ 
dresses, ‘ foUow-me-lads ’. 

The similar English expression *follow-me- 
lads * has also been used to designate a curl 
hanging over a lady’s shoulder, 
honneur, n.m. 1. Faire les honneurs d'une 
maison (a). To receive one’s guests 
with kindness and politeness, to make 
it as pleasant as possible for one’s 
guests, to do the honours of the 
house. 

Cependant, Bluette faisait au 
baron les honneurs de son etablisse- 
ment (A. Allais, L' Affaire Blaireau) 

Apr^s que nous eumes sirote 
(f sipped ’) un petit verre de noyau, 
le capitaine voulut me faire les hon~ 
neurs du jardin (0. Miebbaxt, Le 
Journal Tune Femme de Chamhre). 

2. Se piguer d^honneur. To make it a 
point of honour — e.g. II s^est pique 
Thonneur, He made it a point of 
honour. He was put upon his mettle. 
*horizoiitale, n.f. Prostitute — e.g. Mile 
fait Vhorizontale, She earns her money 
on her back. 

horreur, n.f. 1. Outrageous action or 
speech — e.g. Dire des horreur s. To say 
risky or ‘ naughty ’ things. Faire des 
horreurs. To do something outrageous. 


2. Very dirty or very ugly person — e.g. 
une horreur d' enfant. 

hors, prep. Eire hors de soi. To be beside 
oneself (with rage, etc.). Mettre (Jeter) 
hors de soi. To drive one out of one’s 
wits — e.g. Get enfant me met hors de 
moi. That child drives me crazy. 

See ehipie 2 (Margueritte). 
•‘'hosteau or hosto, n.m. *1. (Military) 
Hospital. 

Aprfes Vhosteau, on m’a mis en 
convalo au chateau (R. Benjamin:, 
Gaspard). 

*2. (Military) Prison. 

This word, which is also found in the forms 
osto, ousteau, is a provincialism : Angevin 
hosteau or oiisieau, Provencal oustau, ‘ house 
‘ hospice ‘ hospital ’. 

hote, n.m. Goinpter sans son hSte, Hot to 
foresee the difficulties, to suffer a dis- 
appointment. 

Cp. the proverbial saying, Qui compte sans 
son hote, compte deux fois, ‘ He who reckons 
without his host must reckon again i.e. one 
makes mistakes in one’s calculations when 
one does not take other people’s interests 
into account. The phrase is applied to one 
who sees his plans upset because he has 
arranged an affair without mentioning it to 
the person concerned. 

hotel, n.m. Large town house or mansion. 
This narrower meaning of hdtel should be 
noted ; it signifies the hereditary town 
residence of an aristocratic or wealthy family, 
as distinguished from their cMteau or 
‘ country seat *. 

hourvari, n.m. Uproar, tumult. 

Properly the cry of the hunter to recall the 
dogs thrown off the scent, ‘ tally-ho I ’ 

houspilier, vb. tr. 1. To bemaul, pull 
about. 

2. To rate sharply, bully. 

According to the D.Q., houspiUer is a corrup- 
tion of houspigner, formerly houssepignier, 
from kousse and pignier (for peigner), i.e. 
‘to comb the cloak’, ‘to beat*. Samian 
(Sources indig^es, n, pp, 338-9) rejects 
this etymology and points out that houce- 
pigner, houssepigner or houspigner are purely 
graphic variants and that the verbal suffixes 
-%gner and -iUer alternate habitually. As for 
housfpiUer, it is a provincial pronunciation of 
gompiUer, which may mean (a) * to spoil * ; 
(&) * to shake * ; (c) * to roam about 
'’'houste I interj. Be off ! Get away ! 

This word, also written oiisf(e), is an ex- 
clamation to chase away a dog or other 
importunate animal, and, derisively, a person. 
The full expression was Houste a la paiUe /, 
d la paille a soldier’s term used when 
drill was over and equivalent to ‘ go away, 
go and rest I ' (SainISak, Langage parisien, 
p. 356). 

Veux-tu bien me foutre le camp I 
. . . Houste! (C. H. Hjbsoh, 
“ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur). 
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hue, inferj. Uun tire a hue, V autre a dia. 
One pulls one way, and t’other t’other 
(is said of two persons who use opposite 
means). II n^entend ni a hue ni d dia. 
He will not listen to any reason. 

Sue’ ‘ G-ee-up Tis an exclamation addressed by 
drivers to tbeir horses, especially to make 
them turn to the right, dia ' being used to 
make them turn to the left. 

II est tres possible qu’ils ne soient 
pas d’ accord . . . que Vun tire d 
hue et V autre d dia (J. Romaics, Le 
Dictateur), 

huile, n.f. *1. Money. Huile de mains. 
Money, ‘ palm oil ’. 

Lit. ‘oil\ 

*2. De Vhuile de bras (or de coude or de 
poignet), Elbow grease. 

Et il arrache la brosse des mains 
de Vincent. En un tour de main, 
les basanes reluisent. — Tu sais, il 
faut y mettre de Vhuile de bras, con- 
clut le vieux (E. Psichari, U Appel 
des Armes). 

See Marianne (Earrere). 

*3. Huile de cotret, Beating, ‘stirrup oil’ — 
e.g. Do7iner de Vhuile de cotret d quel- 
qu^un. To give some one a thrashing. 
Lit ‘ oil of stick 

*4. Les huiles. Official, important person- 
ages, big pots, {military) Brass Hats. 
Etre dans les hu iles, To be in with the 
nobs. 

Military slang : by allusion to the fact that 
the superior officers are well paid. 

Le prince Szymanowski . . . 
Parait que son grand-pere a ete dans 
les huiles. — Les huiles ? — C’est-a- 
dire les autorites militaires. ... Il 
etait marechal sous le premier Em- 
pire (A. Hermant, Le Cavalier Mise- 
roy). 

huis, n.m. A huis clos. With closed doors 
— e.g. une audience d huis clos, a case 
heard in camera. 

A legal term. Huis (Lat ostium) is an old 
word meaning the ‘ outer door of a house \ 

huit-reflets, n.m. Tall silk hat, ‘ shiner ’. 


iei, adv. Vous voyez d^ici . . You can 
just imagine (picture). 

Un jour la Perrier sort sur le pas 
de sa porte : il etait temps. Un 
peu plus la Gagnarde jetait ses 
epluchures chez eUe. Vous voyez 
dVici la colere de la Perrier (J. 
Regard, Les Cloportes). 


huitre, n.f. and adj. 1. Silly person, flat. 
Lit. ‘ oyster ^ Cp. moule. 

2. Gob, spittle. 

humeur, n.f. 1. Avoir une humeur noire. 
To have a fit of the blues. 

2. Etre d^une limneur massacrante, To be 
in a devil of a temper. 

Bob passait ses apres-midi a se 
disputer avee lui ou a boire aveo 
ses iuterpr^tes ; et il ne rentrait a 
Auteuil que fort tard et d'une humeur 
massacrante (M. Harry, La divine 
Chanson). 

huppe, adj. {Of people) Rich, of high 
rank, important, tip-top — e.g. des gens 
huppes, people of high position, swells, 
nobs, 

Lit ‘crested’, ‘tufted’ (of birds). 

EUe n’avait pour clientes que des 
dames tres huppees (P. Veber, Les 
Bentries). 

See pignon (Gautier). 

•^hurf or hurf e, adj. Fine, first-rate, tip-top, 
slap-up — e.g. C^est hurfe. That’s AL 
This word, also written urf or urfe, is a 
modification of urpino, itself a corruption of 
rupin (Sain^ax, Les Sources de V Argot awien, 
II, pp. 207-14). 

hurluberlu, n.m. and adj. Giddy-brains, 
giddy-pate, scatter-brained, harum- 
scarum. 

This word, probably imitative, expresses 
‘ tumultuous confusion It is found in Baif 
(sixteenth century) as an interjection : 

Hurlu burlu > tout est confus. 

It occurs as a burlesque name ‘ saint Hurlu- 
burlu ‘ in Rabelais, and is perhaps the same 
word as the English hurly-burly (SAlNifiAN, 
Sources i?idigdms, n, p. 4). 

Oh ! par exemple, je ne suis pas d 
la hauteur, vous savez. Je suis hete 
comme chou (see Appendix sub ehou) 

. . . hurluberlu (H. Bataille, La 
Femme nue). 

He partez pas dans tme etude 
comme un voyageur hurluberlu qui 
ne sait ou il va et n’a pas la moindre 
idee des etapes (M. Prevost, UArt 
d^apprendre). 


Voyez-vous dHci nos deux tetes, 
quand vous viendriez m’inviter pour 
la premiere valse ? (C. Pabr^ire, 
Dix-sept Histoires de Marins). 
idee, n.f. *1. Very smaU quantity — e.g. 
Boire une idee de rhum, To take a drop 
of rum. Obliquer une idee d gauche. 
To slant slightly to the left. 
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2. A-t-on idee de , . , (e.g. d^une chose 
pareille) ? Did you ever hear of (such 
a thing) ? On n^a pas idee de cela. 
You never heard of such a thing. It’s 
something extraordinary (shocking). 
Similarly : En voild une idee / Well, I 
never ! Did you ever hear of such a 
thing ! 

A-t-on idee cZ’une feuille de chou 
pareiUe, Sir Edwards ? ajouta-t-elle 
(T. Gautier, Militona). 

See crevant 1 (Aicard), esbrouf(f )er 
2 (Mirbeau), fagoter 2 (Hennequin). 

3. Faire a, son idee — e.g. II fait toujours d 
son idee. He follows his own sweet will. 

4. Bonner des idees d quelqidun. To in- 
spire a person wdth amorous thoughts. 
Avoir encore des idees. Not to be dead 
to amorous desires. 

Dame / . . . N’est-ce pas ? . . . 
Un homme tout seul, et qui a encore 
des idees ... (0. Mirbeau, Le 
Journal dhme Femme de Ghambre). 

5. Avoir une idee de derrilre la tete. To 
have a lurking suspicion. 

6. Se faire des idees. To imagme things. 

iilico, adv. Immediately, there and then. 

From the Latin. 

Anatole avait demande un auto- 
mobile pour ses deplacements, et, 
iilico, I’avait obtenu (Gyp, 3Iic1ie). 

impair, w.m. Blunder — e.g. Fab'e {Com- 
mettre) un impair. To make a blunder, 
to put one’s foot in it. 

The full phrase is Faire un double impair, 
from the game jouer d pair ou impair, in 
which one has to guess if the objects hidden in 
a person’s closed hand are even or odd in 
number. Faire un double impair is to pick 
an odd number twice (in mistake). 

Et, soyez tranquilles ! . . . EUe 
y arrivera ! . . . Pas une faute, je 
vous dis, pas un impair (L. Delarue- 
Mardrus, Douce Moitie). 

impayahle, adj. Comical, very funny, 
priceless — e.g. G’est impayable. It’s a 
capital (rich) joke. II est impayahle, 
ce type-id I That fellow is a card ! 

Lit. ‘ too precious to be paid for *. 

Et puis, j’etais impayable dans les 
roles de fausses ingenues, vous savez, 
la petite fiUe vicieuse qui mystifie 
les vieux (L. Frapie, La Boite aux 
Bosses). 

imperiale, n.f. Imperial (beard), little 
tuft of hair under the lower hp. 
Elliptical for une barbe d Vimpdriale, the 
fashion having been set by the Emperor 
Ifapoleon III. 


impermeable, n.m. Waterproof coat, 
mackintosh. 

importance, d’, adv. Strongly, vigorously, 
in fine style, with a vengeance — 
e.g. Rosser quelqu^un dHmportance, To 
give one a fine thrashing. Tancer 
quelqu^un importance, To rebuke one 
soundly. Moucher quelqu'un d' im- 
portance, To put a person in his place, 
to snnb one soundly, to teU a person 
off properly. 

J’ai la conviction qu’il ignore tout 
de . . . de mes petites histoires des 
debuts. S’il affirme qu’il les con- 
nait, rabrouez-le (‘ snub him ’) dHm- 
portance (J. Pellerin, La Dame de 
. leurs Pensees). 

See t§te 16 (Lichtenberger). 
impossible, 1. adj. Odd, queer, extrava- 
gant — e.g. avoir des gouts impossibles, 
to have qneer tastes. Tenir des dis- 
cours impossibles, To make wild 
speeches. 

Quand Eric lui souhaita le bon- 
soir, eUe repondit : — II est une heure 
impossible ! (A. Hermant, Le joyeux 
Gargon). 

2. n.m. A V impossible nul n^est tenu. 
There is no doing impossibilities, The 
best can do no more, 
index, n.7n. Eire d V index, To be for- 
bidden, prohibited. Mettre d V index. 
To forbid, prohibit, boycott. 

By allusion to the Index Expurgatorius or 
Index librorum prohibitorum, a list of books 
compiled by order of the Pope and which 
Boman Catholics are forbidden to read. 

Le telephone a apporte ici nn 
ordre de gr^ve. — Les femmes feront 
le travail abandonne. — ^Alors, c’est 
la mise d V index (* boycotting ’), 
le sabotage (‘wilfnl damaging of 
machinery ’), les machines brisees, 
le feu a I’usine peut-etre (Brieux, 
La Femme seule). 

indiqn6, adj. Eire tout indique {pour). To 
be the very (the obvious) person (or 
thing) (for). 

Je voulais naturellement rame- 
ner cette gosse chez ses parents. — 
Naturellement ! — ^Et je I’ai ramenee 
chez moi ! — ^Naturellement ! — ^N’est- 
ce pas ? Fante de parents, j’etais 
tcmt indique (C. Farrere, Quatorze 
Histoires de Soldats). 

II y a un pan de mnr hien nn, bien 
vide, bien triste, derri^re I’autel, 
dans notre chapeUe de la Vierge. 
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La place est toute prete, tout indi~ 
quee pour xm beau tableau — ^une 
Nativite, par exemple (F. Coppee, 
Le Tableau d'J^glise). 

' individu, n.m. Chacun soigne son in- 
dividu. Everyone looks after (takes 
care of) number one. 

infect, adj. Utterly bad, vile, putrid — 
e.g. un type infect, a putrid fellow. 
Tin temps infect. Beastly weather. Un 
cigare infect, A rank cigar, Un livre 
infect, A worthless book. Un infect 
individu, A contemptible individual. 
ML ‘foul*, ‘tainted’, ‘stinking*. 

intelligenee, n.f. 1. DHntelUgeTice — e.g. 
jdJtre d'‘ intelligence. To act in concert, 
to be hand and glove together. Un 
regard {Un sourire) dHntplligence, A 
glance (smile) of complicity. 

Ces effrontes piUards depouillaient 
leur patrie et leur prince sans du 
moins Ure d^ intelligence avec les 
ennemis du royaume (A. FnAiroE, 
Le Mannequin d^ Osier). 

Forrestier echangeait avec sa 
femme des regards dHntelligence 
(Maupassant, Bel- Ami). 

J 

jaboter, vh. intr. To chatter, jabber. < 
Originally used of certain birds in the sense 
of to utter cries as they shake their jabot or 
‘ crop *. 

Qu’est-ce que vous avez done a 
jaboter ainsi, questionna Silv^re (M. 
Harry, La divine Chanson). 

jacasser, vb. intr, = jaboter. 

The verb was originally used of the ma^ie, 
and according to the D.G. seems to be derived 
from the proper name Jacques, the diminutive 
of which, jacquetie, is jokingly applied to the 
magpie. 

Jacques, proper name. *1. Faire le Jac- 
ques, {a) To play the fool. 

Si on reussit, on sera des hommes, 
mais pour reussir, faut pas faire les 
Jacques (J. H. Hosny, Bans les 
Hues). 

(b) To try (vainly) to be funny — eg. 
Nefais pas le Jacques! Chuck being 
funny I 

Jacques and Jean, like other very common 
Christian names, have from a very early time 
been used as nicknames, to denote stupidity or 
simplicity. Montaigne in his Essais wrote'. 

“ Chaque nation a quelques noms qui se 
premient, je ne sais comment, en mauvaise 
part ; et h nous, Jehan, Guillaume, Benoist.** 

2. Jacques Bonhomme ; see boRhomme 2. 

*Jacqueter or jacter, vb. intr. and tr. To 


2. Btre {Vivre) en bovine (or parfaite) in- 
telligence {avec quelqidun). To be (live) 
on good (excellent) terms (with some 
one). 

R^ine est la femme de Henri. 
Nous n’y pouvons rien, si ce n’est 
de vivre en bonne intelligence avec 
elle (Brietjx, Suzette). 

2llter§t, n.m. Avoir un inter et en feu. To 
have an axe to grind, 
intransigeant, n.m. Politician of extreme 
opinions, who will not make any conces- 
sion, will not sacrifice an iota of his 
programme, a ‘ diehard The reverse 
of an opportuniste. 

*introduire, vb. tr. U introduire d quelqvCun, 
To take a person in, to cod a person — 
e.g. Faut pas essay er de me V intro - 
duire! It’s no good trying it on with 
me ! 

Cp. mettre 2. 

adv. Also, likewise, ditto — e.g. Et 
{puis) moi itou. And me too. 

From the Old French itel (Latin Me tails). 

Elle pent bien faire ce qu’elle 
voudra . . . et moi itou (J. H. 
Rosny, Martha). 


speak (especially with self-possession, 
‘ cheek ’) ; to tell — e.g. jacter un 
boniment. 

Jaequeter or jaqueter had the force of jacasser 
in Old French ; see note to Jacasser. 

Le p^re Bignard ne se genait pas 
pour en jacter monts et merveilles ( J. 
Riohepin, Truandailles). 
jamais, n.m. Au grand jamais or Jamais, 
au grand jamais. Emphatic form for : 
— ^Never ; Never again ; Never, no, 
never. 

jambe, n.f. *1. Avoir les jambes en 
manFhe de veste or en forme de haricots 
verts. To be bowlegged. 

*2. Avoir les jambes en pate de foie. To 
shake with fear, to be funky, to have 
the wind up. 

*3. Avoir les jambes de (or en) coton. To 
have weak legs. 

Le vieux marquis s’etait leve avec 
peine. Bouleverse, les mains moites 
et les jambes en coton, il cherchait, 
sans y parvenir, a comprendre ce qui 
se passait (Gyp, Miche). 

♦4 Avoir une jambe de lame, {a) To have a 
weak leg, a gammy leg ; (6) To be a 
lazy person. 
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5. Cela {Qa) me fera une belle jamhel 

(ironical) I won’t be better off than 
before ! A fine (fat) lot of good that 
will do me ! Cela {Qa) vous ferait une 
belle jambe I A lot of good that will do 
yon I Comment cela me fait-il une 
belle jambe ? or Comment cela me rend-il 
la jambe plus belle ? How mnch better 
off am I for it ? 

Variant : Cela ne lui rend pas la jambe mieux 
faite f ‘ And a lot of good that will do him I ’ 

‘ He is no better off for that 1 ’ The phrase 
alludes to the practice, in days when breeches 
were worn, of stuffing one’s stockings if one 
happened to have thin legs; this device 
gave one de belles jambes^ but those in the 
know were not deceived and would say ironi- 
cally, Oui, ouiy cela lui fait une belle jambe. 

Mais songe done I . . . tn qne- 
teras aveo nne petite duebesse ! — 
Ben, ga m^fera une belle jambe ! 
(Gyp, Les Froussards), 

Enfin, mon brave bomme, vous 
etes un beros . . . qnoi ! — Qa ne me 
fait pas la jambe plus belle (0. Mm- 
BEAxr, Le Portefeuille), 

6. Jouer (or Tricoter) des jamhes. To take 
to one’s beels. Cp. 12. 

7. Jouer quelqu^un sous (or par-dessous 
or par-dessous la) jambCf To beat 
cleverly or easily. Cp. 11. 

Jouer quelqu’un sous (or par-dessous la) jambe I 
or Passer la jambe d quelquhm denotes lit. 
donner un croc-en-jambe d quelqu*un, i.e. *to 
trip a person up Fig. these expressions 
signify to obtain an advantage over a person 
by doing him an ill turn in the eyes of 
influential people. 

Permettez-moi de vous temoigner 
mon admiration pour votre babilete 
. . . wus avez joue ces droles-l^ sous 
jambe (Augier et Sandeau, Le 
Gendre de M, Poirier). 

Vos amants ? Vous les avez joues 
par-dessous la jambe et ils n’ont 
jamais franebi le seuil de votre 
ebambre I (G. Leroits:, La farouche 
Aveniure). 

*8. La jambe I Wbat a bore ! You bore me ! 
Dry up ! Cp. 13. 

H repondit aveo lassitude : Ab ! 
la jambe / (C. H. Hirsch, Le Tigre et 
Coquelicot). 

9. Les jambes lui entrent dans le corps. He 
is tborougbly worn out. 

10. N"* alter que d^une jambe — e.g. Cela 
{Vaffaire) ne va que d'une jambe. 
Things are going badly, are banging 
fire. 


11. Par-dessous la jambe. Easily, without 
efiort, or scornfully, ofi-bandedly — 
e.g. Trailer quelqidun (or quelque chose) 
par-dessous la jambe, Not to show any 
consideration for a person (or thing). 
Faire quelque chose par-dessous la 
jambe, To do a thing with the greatest 
ease (or carelessly). Cp. 7. 

Les Boebo, qui traitaient la Ban- 
ban par-dessous la jambe, mainten- 
ant lui offrirent pourtant un cassis 
dans leur loge (ZoIjA, V Assommoir). 

Ces menues affaires-la, il les 
traite negligemment, comme par- 
dessms la jambe'' (0. Mirbeau, 
Dingo). 

12. Prendre ses (or les) jambes d son cou. 
To take to one’s heels. Cp. 6. 

Littr6 remarks : “ On a dit au XVe siScle : 
ployer ses jambes et s’en aller. Ne serait-ce 
pas Ik Torigine de la locution ? Thomme qui 
s’en va, qui s’enfuit, ploie ses jambes, conune 
le porteballe qui s’en va ploie ses marchandises 
et les met a son cou (le porteballe sc nom- 
maitsouvent un porte-a-cou).” Perhaps the 
expression is merely an allusion to the move- 
ments of a person who, as he runs away and 
raises his feet, seems as if he wants to prendre 
ses jambes d son cou. ^ ^ 

Le jeune gar 9 on, epouvante, avail 
pris les jambes d son cou (C. Ber- 
ENKES, La Guenille). 

*13. Tenir la jambe d quelqu'un, To bore a 
person. Cp. 8. 

Tons ces visites Timportunaient et 
I’inquietaient. — Ont-ils fini de me 
tenir la jambe ? se plaignait-il 
devant Valerie (C. Vaijtel, Mon 
Cure chez les Pauvres). 

14. Tirer la jambe. To bmp. 

n etait pale de fatigue, et tirait la 
jambe ^ faire pitie (A. Baubet, Le 
Petit Chose). 

See mince (Cbampsaur). 

15. Tirer dans les jambes d quelqu'un. To 
run counter to a person’s plans, to do 
some one an ib turn. 

Je ne m’etais pas trompe, 
songeait Erancis, il y a du cur6 
la-dessous ... Ab ! monsieur 
I’abbe, vous me tirez dans les jambes / 
eb bien ! a bon chat bon rat ! nous 
verrons qui aura le dermer (A, 
Thetjriet, Saumgeonne). 

*Janiber, vb. tr. To bore. 

Cp. jambe 8 and IS. ^ ^ ^ 

jardiner, vh. tr. To criticise, run down. 
Lit. ‘ to garden *. A modern synonym for 
b§cher and d^biner. Cp. pierre 2. 

*jar or Jais, n.m. *1. Slang. 
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'*‘2. Unte?idre le jar{s). To be knowing, up 
to snuS- 

^3. Devider le jar{s). To (be able to) talk 
slang, to speak the cant of thieves, to 
‘ patter flash 
An. abbreviation of ^jargon. 

jaser, vh. intr. Faire jaser quelqu’un — 
e.g. On le fit jaser. They made him 
betray his secrets, They pumped him. 
Lit. ‘to chatter’. 

’*']aspmer, vb. intr. To talk, chatter. 
Jasjpiner bigorne = devider le jar(s). 

An old jargon term which has passed into 
popular and provincial speech. Its primitive 
force IS gapp&r, ‘ to yelp ’ (Norman japiner). 
Je compte sur votre visit e, afin de 
jaspiner ensemble plus commode- 
ment (Tlaxjbert, Correspondance). 

Jaime. 1. n.m. Les jaunes, Blacklegs 
(in a strike), rats, ratters. 

L&s Jaunes was the name originally given to 
Avorkers* sjTQdicates opposed to the revolu- 
tionary syndicates called Les Rottges. 

*2. adj. Eire peint en jaune, To be de- 
ceived by one’s wife. 

Elle plaignait son frere, ce Jean- 
jea7i (‘ ninny ’) que sa femme peig- 
nait en famie de la tete aux pieds 
(Zola, U Assommoir). 

3. adu. Eire jaune, To laugh on the 
wrong side of one’s mouth, to laugh a 
forced laugh — e.g. II rit jaune. His 
laugh rings false. 

Bile IS yellow, and bilious persons have a 
yellow complexion, are apt to suffer from 
jaundice. People W’ho suffer from tills ill are 
often sullen and morose and look upon every- 
thing w»tli a * jaundiced ’ eye, so that the 
word ^aune has come to be used to denote 
this disposition. Thus tl rit jaune implies 
that a person laughs but has at the same 
time a sullen or sulky air. 

Ce fut naturellement avec un rire 
jaune que les Numa Brocard accu- 
eillirent cette noiivelle aussi facheuse 
qu’inattendue (A. THEi]rRiET,.Ptoie). 

*Jaiinet, n.m. Gold coin, ‘ yellow-boy 

Zackmeyer, sur un coin de table, 
nous aligna done quatre jaunets (G. 
COUETELINE, La Pendule). 

Javanais, n.m. Name given to a purely 
conventional type of slang which en- ' 
joyed a certain vogue about 1860 in 
the lower strata of the demi-monde. 
It consisted in tacking on to every syllable 
of a word an additional one (especially av or 
Da — hence the name of javanais or langue de 
Java) in order to make one’s conversation 
unrecognisable to the non- initiated. Thus 
the word oiseau became avoisaveau, bonjour 
became bavonjavur, etc. A similar process is 
sometimes used in English by schoolchildren. 

Jean, proper name. 1. G^est Gros-Jean qui 


Jeter 


veut en remontrer d son cure, It’s like 
Hodge tr 3 nng to teach the parson how 
to preach ; One does not teach one’s 
grandmother to suck eggs. 

Gros-Jean is the nickname for the foolish 
hut bumptious peasant. The expression is 
generally applied to one who wishes to give 
information or advice to a person who is 
wiser or more skilful than himself. 

2. Eedevenir (or Eire) Gros-Jean comma 
devant. To be no better ofl than one 
was before, in spite of all one’s efforts. 
Cp. note to 1. Used of a person who has 
been rich, or has held a high position, but 
has fallen from his high rank ; or of one w'ho 
has lost an illusion he once entertained. 
The popularity of the phrase is due to La 
Fontaine’s use of it in the i&hle,LaLaitiir6 et 
le Pot au Lait : — 

Ghacun songe en veillant : il n’est rien de 
plus doux; 

Une flatteuse erreur emporte alors nos 
ames; . . . 

Quelque accident fait-il que je rentre en 
moi-meme, 

Je suis gros-Jean comme devant. 

Du jour ou j’aurai ete assez niais 
pour me miner et redevenir Jean 
comme devant, il n’y aui’a pas assez 
de pierres dans les carri^res Mont- 
martre pour me les jeter a la t§te 
(Dumas fils, La Question d^ Argent). 

Je sortis de chez lui Gros-Jean 
comme j’y etais entre, les mains 
vides et I’esprit terriblement inquiet 
(G. CouRTELiNE, AJh I Jeunesse% 

3. jean jean, n.m. Simpleton, nmny. 

See note to Jacques. 

La blancbisseuse, d^s la premiere 
nuit, s’en etait allee retrouver son 
ancien epoux, aussitot que ce jeaji- 
jean de Coupeau avait ronfle (Zola, 
E Assommoir). 

See jaune 2 (Zola). 

jeanneton, n.f. Servant-girl at an inn, 
with free-and-easy ways. 

Je-m’en-fichisme {or -foutisme), n.m. 
The philosophy of utter indifference, 
casualness. 

See se ficher. 

Il est enervant, ce jeune camar- 
ade avec son mutisme, son je-nden- 
fichisme 1 (M. Nadaud, Un Bap- 
time). 

Je-m’en-fichiste, n.m. and adj. Casual 
fellow, happy-go-lucky sort of person. 

Jeter, vh. tr. *1. En jeter un coup, To 
make an effort — e.g. Allons, jetez-en un 
coup / Come now, get on with it (put a 
jerk or some vim into it) ! 

*2. N^en jetez plus (la cour est pleine) ! 
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Don’t go on, that’ll do ! Assez ! n^en 
jetez {n'en jette) plus I Come off it ! 
Draw it mild ! 

Lit. ‘ Don’t throw any more (the courtyard is 
full) I ’ This expression is generally addressed 
(usually ironically) to a person who is 
lavish of praise or compliments, 

Assez ! Assez ! Grace ! N'^en 
jetez plus / Et changeons d’entre- 
tien (P. Veber, Les Eentrees). 

A vous voir, comme cela, vous 
avez I’air d’nne posense, d’nne flirt, 
euse, d’nne pecore . . . — ^Merci, rCen 
jetez plus ! (Brietjx, Le Bourgeois 
aux Champs). 

*3. Qa, c^est jete ! Well said ! That’s the 
style ! 

]QU,n.m. 1. A beau jeu,heau retour. One 
good turn deserves another. 

2. BeaiL jeu — e.g. Vous avez beau (or bon) 
jeu, (lit.) You have a good hand (at 
cards) ; (fig.) You have the advant- 
age, a fine opportunity, an easy job, 
You do not meet with any opposition, 
It is easy for you to do it. Je vous 
donne beau jeu, (lit.) I give you good 
cards ; (fig.) I give you a good oppor- 
tunity, I play into your hands. See 
also 10. 

L’on a beau jeu, quand on avance 
que Dieu ne pent pas se prouver 
comme le jour, comme la nuit, 
comme I’homme (L. Cladel, Pierre 
Patient). 

3. Cela (or Ge) n'esi pas de jeu I That 
(That trick) is not fair, is not cricket ; 
You are not playing the game. 

4. G^est vieux jeu. That is (quite) old- 
fashioned, out-of-date. Une personne 
vieux jeu, A back-number. Cp. 7iou- 
veau jeu, new-fashioned, latest model. 

C’est un medecin de campagne 
tr^s vieux jeu, tout a fait rococo, 
mais non sans savoir (Gyp, Miche). 

See coup 29 (Lavedan). 

5. Eire d deux de jeu — e.g. Nous sommes a 
deux de jeu. We are even ; We are a 
match for each other ; Two can play 
at that game. 

6. Jouer gros jeu, (lit.) To play for high 
stakes ; (fig.) To risk very much in an 
attempt. 

H finit par m’introduire dans une 
maison ou Von jouait gros jeu (V. 
Chekbuliez, VAventure de Ladislcts 
Bolshi). 

7. Le jeu ne (or n^en) vaut pas la chandelle, 
The game is not worth the candle. 


job 


An allusion to the times when candles were 
dear, and when bourgeois families, for reasons 
of economy, used to gather together in the 
evening to play games and placed a part of 
the winnings under the candlestick in order 
to defray the cost of lighting. If the sum 
was inferior to the outlay, one would say Le 
jeu n’en vaut pas la chandelle. 

Monsieur a son art, il ne pent se 
distraire qu’a coup sur, quand le jeu 
en vaut la chandelle (H. Lavedan', 
Gens de Maison). 

8. Rentrer dans le jeu de quelqu'un — e.g. 
Jene rentrais pas dans son jeu, I did 
not fall in with his plans, I wasn’t 
having any. 

9. 8 e piquer au jeu. To get excited, to 
warm up, to go on in an enterprise in 
spite of aU obstacles. 

10. Voir beau jeu — e.g. On verra beau jeu. 
There will be the deuce to pay. We 
shall see fine sport. 

See metier (Cherbuliez). 

11. Voir clair dans le jeu de quelqiCim — 
e.g. Je vois clair dans son jeu, I see 
through his little game. 

jeunesse, w./. *1. Une jeunesse. Ay onng 
girl, a lass, lassie. 

This use of the abstract for the concrete goes 
back to the sixteenth century, and Racine 
used it in LesPlaideiirs (III, 4) • “ Je suis tout 
r^joui de voir cette 'jeunesse.** 

Je decouvris line jeunesse qui etait 
en service chez Deboultot, de Cau- 
ville (Maupassant, Histoire vraie). 

II faudra venir me voir, ma petite 
. . . J’aime les jeunesses, moi (0. 
Mirbeau, Le Journal d^une Femme 
de Ghambre). 

See crampon 1 (Daudet). 

'2. II faut que jeunesse se passe. Youth 
must have its fling, Boys will be boys. 

*Job, n.m. *1. Abbreviation of jobard. 

*2. Monter le job a quelqiVim, (a) To take a 
person in, to cod, humbug; (b) To 
excite the anger of, work upon, work 
up. 8e monter le job, (a) To enter- 
tain groundless hopes, to delude one- 
self ; (6) To work oneseH up. 

Analogous in origin to the old jargon expres- 
sion battrejob(e), ‘ to dissemble * to play the 
simpleton’ (Middle French and dialectal 
jobe, ‘ fool % ‘ gullible person ’ ; cp. jobard). 

C’est la faute de ce journal, qui 
m’a monte le job (P. Veber, Les 
Rentrees). 

C’ etait Men la peine, vraiment ! 
Et il y avait la de quoi se Jtumter le 
job, nom Fun chim ! (J. Bichepin, 
Flamboche). 
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joTbard, n.m. and adj. Gullible fellow, 
simpleton. 

See note to jot 2. 

D’antant plus qne tu es sensible, 
jobard quelqnefois, par consequent 
facile a rouler (‘ take in ’) (A. 
Salmon, C^est une belle Fille /), 

See esquinter 2 (a) (Maupassant), 
jobarder, vb, tr. To dupe, take in, fool. 
Prom Jobard. 

joint, n.m. Trouver (or Saisir) le joint. To 
find tbe solution of a difficulty, to 
find the best way of doing a thing, to 
find the proper move. 

Lit. ‘to find the proper joint* (in carving 
poultry). 

Mon grand-p^re, qui n’etait pas 
une bete, irouva le joint (A. Maueois, 
Les Silences du Colonel Bramble). 

Dans I’existence, faut saisir le 
joint . . . c’est comme celui qui 
vent decouper un poulet, n’est-ce 
pas ? (C. H. Hiesch, “ Petit ” Lonis, 
Boxeur). 

joli, n.m. Cest du joli I (ironic) A fine 
thing indeed 1 A nice state of things ! 
It is shameful ! Cp. propre. 

La merci^re m’a donne des ren- 
seignements sur la maison. Qa 
n’est pas du joli (0. MniBEAtJ, Le 
Journal dhine Pem7ne de GTia^nbre). 
joliment, adv. Extremely, awfully — e.g. 
Je suis joliment content, Tm jolly well 
glad. 

On chuohotait pr^s de lui : “ II est 
joliment fute, ce gamin ; on voit 
bien qu’il vient de Paris ” (A. 
Datjdet, Jach). 

''■Joseph, proper name. Faire son (or le) 
Joseph, To affect chaste, timid, vir- 
tuous airs, not to accept a woman’s 
advances. 

By allusion to the Bible sto]^ of Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife (Genesis xxxtx.), the name of 
Joseph has become synonymous with a chaste 
young man, timid in love. 

S’il n’avait pas rapplique (‘turned 
up ’), ma petite, j’aurais du faire 
le Joseph vis-a-vis de sa femme 
(C. H. Hiksoh, Nini Godache). 

* Josephine, proper name. Faire sa Jose- 
phine, is said of a woman who puts on 
virtuous airs, who plays the prude. 
Modelled on faire son Joseph. Variants are 
faire sa Sophie, faire sa Julie. 

*joue, n.f. Se caler les joues ; see ealer 1. 
jouer, ub. tr. Fnjouer = Enjouer un air ; '' 
see air 2. 

jour, n.m. 1. (A) bon jour bonne oeuvre. 


, The better the day, the better the 
deed. 

2. A chaque jour suffit sa peine. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. 

' See autre 2 (Brieux). 

3. A un de ces jours / I hope to see you 
again soon ! 

4. G en^ est pas tousles jours f He: seef§te2. 

5. G^est le jour et la nuit. They couldn’t be 
less alike. 

6. Bonner ses huU jours d un(e) dometiques. 
To give a servant a week’s notice. 

Andree feignit de ne pas entendre, 
elle n’avait point d’autorite a I’office 
et Dieu sait si eUe avait, au dehut, 
re9u des “ huit jours ” (P. Mae- 
GTTEEiTTE, EEmbusque). 

7. Du jour au lendemain, At a moment’s 
notice. 

See main 12 (Theuriet). 

S. II y a beau jour (que ...), It is long 
ago (a good long time) (since . . .), 
Long, long ago ! 

Mais il y a beau jour g'w’eUe ne 
pense plus a vous (H. Lavedan, Le 
Marquis de Priola). 

9. Le jour de Van, New Year’s Day. 
Elliptical for le premier jour de Van. 

10. Les jours se suivent et ne se ressemblent 
pas. There is no teUing what the mor- 
row may bring forth. 

11. Vivre au jour le jour. To Hve from 
day to day, from hand to mouth. 

journee, n.f. 1. Aller en journee. To go 
out to work by tbe day, to char. 

EUe en avait assez dialler en 
journee cbez les uns, cbez les autres 
(J. Penaed, Les Cloportes). 

2. Toute la sainte journee. The whole 
blessed (or livelong) day. 

Qu’est-ce que vous fichez toute la 
sainte journee^ (H. Lavedan, Le 
nouveau J en). 

*joyeux, n.m. Soldier serving in the 
haiaillon dVAfrique, punishment regi- 
ment in Africa. See bat’ d’af. 

M. de Langeron, incorpore aux 
Joyeux, J servait avec d^gout la 
Eepublique (C. H. Hiesoh, Le Tigre 
et Goquelicot). 

See tifles (Harry). 

*jugeotte, n.f. Gumption, ‘ nous ’ — e.g. 
Avoir de la jugeotte. To he sensible, to 
have ‘ savvy 

* Jules, proper name. Chamber-pot, jerry. 
The word comes from military slang, in which 
it denotes the can or tub used in the latrines ; 
whence pincer (or tirer) V&reilU d Jvlea, passer 
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la jamhe d Jules, to empty and clean these tubs 
— one of the duties in barracks. Cp. Thomas. 

*Jlllie, proper name, Faire sa Julie, To 
put on prudish, affected manners. 

Cp. Josephine and Sophie, 

jupe, n.f. Eire pendu aux jupes de sa 
mere. To be tied to one’s mother’s 
apron-strings. 

Jurer, vh. intr. 1. Jurer avec. Not to go 
with, to clash, to be in violent contrast 
with — e.g. Le vert jure avec le bleu, 
Green does not go with blue, clashes 
with blue. 

Modestes v^tements de la vie 
ordinaire dont la pauvrete jurait avec 
r elegance de la toilette de bal (Mau- 
passant, La Parure). 

2. 11 ne faut jurer de rien. Anything may 
happen. You never can tell. One must 
not be too sure of anything. Never 
prophesy unless you know. 

See note to fontaine. 

Vous avez connu la premiere 
rupture, bon. J’imagine que vous 
n’ignorez pas la seconde, autrement 
dit la difinitive. — Je connais la 
seconde. — ^Pourquoi ne rep6tez-vous 
pas, apr^s moi : “ La d^iSnitive ” ? 
— Parce qu’iZ ne faut jurer de rien 
(R. Boyles VE, Souvenirs du Jardin 
detruit), 

jus, n.m, *1. Coffee. 

Lit. ‘ juice * gravy *. Military slang, which 
has passed into popular speech. 

Le Milord dejeunait d’un croissant 
qu’il accompagnait 6^un jus dans 


un petit bar (P. Caboo, Les Inno- 
cents). 

2. Electric current — e.g. Les tramways en 
panne ; manque de jus. Tramways 
breakdown ; :&,ilure of electricity. 

3. {Motorists’ slang) Petrol. 

*4. Avoir du (Jeter un) jus. To possess 
elegance, dash, to be handsome, 
elegant, chic. 

A premier jus in military slang denotes a 
* first-class soldier *. 

Jete jure que tu serais mieus. . . . 
Qa et une belle robe k rayures, tu 
jetterais un jus (R. DoBGEiiis, Saint 
Magloire), 

*5. Avoir du jits de navet dans les veines. To 
be lacking in energy, to be a ‘ sappy ’. 
Lit. *to have turnip-juice in one*s veins*. 
Cp. sang 1. 

*6. Jus de reglisse, A nigger. 

Lit. * liquorice- juice *. 

*7. (En) Valoir le jus. To be worth wMle. 
*8. Y mettre du jits. To put some vim into 
it. 

9. O’est jus vert et vert jus (or verjus) It’s 
six of one and half a dozen of the other. 
Cp. bonnet 1. 

jusquauboutiste, n.m, Un jusguaubout- 
iste, A whole-hogger, a die-hard. 

That is, one who is prepared to go jusqu*au 
‘ to the end *. Variant: jusquauboutien ; 
in Marshal MacMahon’s orders to the army 
on July 9, 1877, occurred the sentence: 
J’irai 'jusqu*au tout. The newspapers which 
supported the Marshal’s policy were ironically 
called jusguavbovliens. 

juste, adv. Gomme de juste. As is right. 
Rightly enough. 


kasba or kasbah, n.f. = casba. 
kif-kif, adj. and adv. Same, equivalent, 
just like — e.g. C’est kif-kif or C’est kif- 
kif bourricot (or bourriquot), It’s six of 
one and half a dozen of the other. It’s 
much of a muchness. 

Prom the Algerian patois kif-Hf, 'similar 
to*, and kif-Mf bourriquot, ‘similar to a 
donkey *. The expression has penetrated into 
popular speech from military slang via the 
working classes. 

Oh ! mon Dieu I . . . un peu plus 
ou un peu moins ! . . . G’est kif- 
kif, allez ! (Gyp, La Ginguette). 

Je propose I’abbe Guitrel, mais 
I’abbe Guitrel ou I’abb^ Lantaigne, 
Pest bonnet blanc et blanc bonnet, ou 
comme dirait notre oncle. Pest kif- 
kif bourricot / (A. Eeanoe, VAnneau 
(LAmithyste). 


K 

*kiki, n.m. Neck, throat — e.g. Serrer le kiki 
d quelqu^un. To strangulate a person. 
Abbreviation of quiquirigui, * cock-a-doodle- 
doo *. 

klaxon, n.m. Electric motor-horn. 

From tbe name of a special make of such 
horns. 

koxnoff, adj. Eine, topping, jdrst-rate. 
This word, a variation of chocnosoff, enjoyed a 
certain vogue in Balzac’s time, especially 
among the boMmes and artists. Russian 
names in -noff and -soff of a more or less 
fanciful nature — e.g. KokosnoJ and Choco- 
msoff — were the starting-point for words 
denoting the elegance or chic peculiar to the 
Russian nobles of the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

krach or krack, n.m. Einancial collapse. 
A German borrowing ; the word was applied 
originally to the general collapse of certain 
financial firms in Austria many years ago, 
which caused a great stir in the financial 
world. 
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Comme ils ont des interets com- 
muns dans dix grosses affaires, il 
attend patiemment le krach qui ini 
permettra de racheter ponr rien la 
part de son ami (R. Doegeles, 
Partir), 

kyrielle, Long series, string — e.g. XJne 

kyrielle (^injures {de re^^roclies), A 
string of insults (reproaches). 


la. *1. Bef. article. La is used in popu- 
lar and rustic speech before the 
Christian names of women — e.g. la 
Marie, Amongst the people, the wife 
is often denoted by her husband’s sur- 
name in the feminine form with the 
addition of the article — e.g. la Lam- 
berte, la Thibaude, the wife of Lambert, 
of Tidbaud. 

2. Pron. The pronoun la is found with 
more or less vague force in various 
expressions, which will be found under 
the word in black type — e.g, Tu me la 
payeras. II Va echa^pe (or manque) 
belle. La donner belle d quelqu'un. 
This use is very common in familiar 
and popular speech — e.g. Je la troue 
mauvaise (or amere). II ne faut pas 
me la faire. II la connatt dans les 
coins. Tu vas la danser, Je la 
connaiSf celle-1^. Se la couler douce. 
Although in most cases the la refers to a word 
with vague force like la chose, Vaffaire, etc., 
it is not always easy to say exactly what is the 
word it represents In certain cases, however, 
it is possible to determine the origin of this 
la, as in la bailler {donner) belle d quelqu’un , 
see belle 3. 

la, adv, 1. Ld is frequently used to con- 
vey the idea of abandoning, of indiffer- 
ence and even of disdain and scorn, in 
conjunction with certain verbs — e.g. 
laisser Id, planter Id, en Tester Id. 

Madame Lemarie soupira, et, vou- 
lant degager ie fils qu’elle gatait : — 
Laissons Id Victor, dit-elle. II n'a 
rien d voir dans cette affaire (R. 
Bazin, De toute son Ame). 

2. Ld is also used to convey a feeling of 
relief after something accompKshed, 
with the force of ‘ There ! that’s 
done ! implying a real or imaginary 
gesture of putting on one side the 
object in question. In conversation it 
may indicate ‘ That’s over, at last 
‘I concede everything, let us say 


The word formerly meant a ‘litany’, and 
comes from the ecclesiastical Latin kyrie 
(borrowed from the Greek word meaning 
‘Lord’), which begins the litany Kyrie, 
eleison (Lord, have pity). 

Je voyais se derouler devant moi 
des kyrielles d’aventures (V. Chee- 
BULiEZ, U Aventura de Ladislas 
Bolski). 


no more about it, and leave me 
alone ’. 

Ton mariage ? ce manage ? Est- 
ce vrai ? — Eh bien, oui, Id \ (H. 
Lavedan, Les J eunes). 

Et si elle etait iei, ta femme, je 
M dirais, eutends-tu ? “ Madame, 

votre mari est degoutant.” Ld I 
(M. Peevost, Derniires Lettres de 
Famines). 

3. Since this Id serves to underline, as it 
were, what one has just said or done, 
it is naturally intercalated in sentences 
when one wants to stress a certain 
idea, particularly in conjunction with 
mais (see mais 2). 

Tout d VJieure, je vous vois passer 
lentement, I’air ennuye. . . . Ah ! 
mais Id, ce qui s’appeUe ennuye ! 
(Gyp, Joies Amour). 

Et puis, savez-vous ce qui me 
rend tout a fait content, mais Id, 
tout a fait ? (H. Lavedan, Le 
nouveau Jeu). 

4. Ld ! Ld ! is used to appease, soothe, 
console, etc. — Come ! come ! There 
now, there now ! — e.g. Ld ! Ld f 
rassurez-vous ! 

5. Oh ! Id / Id I The force of this excla- 
mation depends on the context and on 
the tone in which it is said. It often 
expresses surprise, impatience, etc., at 
the sight or hearing of something 
exaggerated — Dear ! dear ! Oh ! I 
say 1 Draw it mild ! etc. 

Vous vous imaginez que c’est une 
lettre d’ amour ? Oh I Id / Id I . . . 
vous n'y ites pas ! (Gyp, Ceux qui s'en 

See (ja 1 (Maupassant), couche 
(Courteliue), gages (Cladel), gazouil- 
ler (Zola). 

6. Tout est Id, That’s the great thing. 

A present je suis range, je suis 
serieux, je suis un homme legal, un 
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mari ! Tout est la I (H. Lavedak, i 
Le nouveau J eu). 

See connaitre 3 (Mirbeau). 

*7. Etre (un peu) la, To be all there, to be 
aE right (i.e. strong, robust, courage- 
ous, clever, reliable, etc.) — e.g. Je suis 
la %>ouT un coup ! You may rely upon 
me ; I’m here if wanted. Elle est un 
peu la. She is a bit of all right. Can 
also be used of things. 

Yous savez, pour la grande vie 
. . . il^ est un peu Id (P. Ga vault. 
La petite ChocolatUre). 

L’essentiel, I’indispensable, ce 
n’est pas d’avoir un complet propre, 
c’est de posseder un pardessus “ un 
peu Id ”, qui couvre tout (Colette 
Willy, La Vagabonds). 

Labadens, n.m. Old school-fellow. 

From tlie name of a character in a vaudeville 
by Labiche, L* Affaire de la Rue de Lourdne. 

lac, n.m. Etre dans le lac, (of a thing or 
person) To be a failure, to go to 
smash, to be in a fix, a hole — e.g. Je 
suis dans le lac, I’m done for. I’m in 
the soup (in the cart). It’s all up (all 
U.P.) with me. 

Lit. ‘ to be in the lake Cp. the synonymous 
expression itre dans le seau (lit. Ho be in the 
bucket*). 

l^chage, n.m. Act of forsaking a person. 
From 24cher. 

lecher, vb. tr. Ldcher guelqvdun. To leave 
one in the lurch. Ldcher guelque chose, 
To chuck a thing up. 

Lit. * to let go of *. 

See carrosse (Coppee), chameau 2 
(Zola), corde 4 (Champsaur), crin 2 
(Lavedan). 

lacheur, n.m. One who leaves in the lurch 
a person whom he has formerly stood 
by. 

From ldcher. 

Le Lirecteur, en effet, M. N^gre, 
etait un de ces Idcheurs aimables 
desquels il n’y a pas plus h redouter 
qu’h attendre (G. CouBTELHiOE, Mes- 
sieurs les Bonds-de-Guir). 

lalne, n.f. Se laisser manger la laine sur 
le dos. To let oneself he fleeced, to 
suffer oneseK to be eaten out of house 
and home. II ne se laisse pas manger 
la laine sur le dos. He is not the man to 
let himself be made a fool of. He will 
not allow people to take the food out of 
his mouth. He will not tamely submit 
to any imposition. 

Like sheep who allow certain birds to settle 
on their backs and pick their wool off. Fig. 


the phrase is said of a person who lets himself 
be robbed without protesting or patiently 
puts up with annoyances. 

laisse, n.f. Mener guelgu^un en laisse. To 
lead a person by the nose, to hold one 
in leading strings. 

Lit. ‘to lead by a leash*. 

laisser, vb. tr. 1. 8e laisser aller ; see 
aller 6 . 

2. Laissez dire, Let people say what they 
like. 

3. Laissez-moi faire, Let me do as I like. 

4. 8e laisser faire — e.g. II se laisse faire, 
He lets people treat him as they like, 
He offers no resistance. 

5. Oekb laisse d d^irer (or d dire). That is 
unsatisfactory. There is room for im- 
provement, It is not quite the thing. 

6 . Je me suis laisse dire que ... I have 
heard, I have been given to understand 
that . . - 

lait, %.w. 1. Loire dulait. To experience 

keen satisfaction — e.g. II boit du lait, 
He is satisfied, happy. 

Lit. ‘ to drink milk Like II avale cela douz 
comme lait, is said of a person who is being 
flattered or praised and shows his pleasure. 

2. II a encore le lait (de nourrice) sur les 
Uvres, is said of a young inexperienced 
fellow : His salad days are not over 
yet. Similarly: n* avoir plus de lait au 
bout du nez, to be no greenhorn. 

C^. Si on lui tordait Is nez, il en sortirait du lait 
(i.e. du lait de nourrice), a popular expression 
to imply that a young man is still lacking in 
experience of life. 

A d^autres I .. . Je rCai plus de 
lait au bout du nez, mon petit (Gyp, 
Ceux qui s^en /...). 

laius, n.m. Speech, lecture. Eiquer un 
laius. To make a speech, to spout. 
Eaire du laius. To speak for speaMng’s 
sake. 

This word originated in the slang of the &coU 
polytecTiniqiie i in 1804 a course of French 
composition was included in the syllabus, and 
the first subject set by Arnault, the professor 
of literature, dealt with the misfortunes of 
Laius, King of Thebes and father of (Edipus. 
The term and its derivatives soon spread 
among the public, and even supplanted 
the words l>TOUta, broutasser, broutasseur at 
Saint-C 3 nr, where JBrmta was the name of 
another professor. As piguer in the slang 
of the Lcole polytechnic was equivalent to 
faire, piquer un laius was first applied to a 
French exercise and then to any kind of 
speech. 

Un laius sur rimmortalite. . . , 
Ne compte pas sur moi pour un laius 
de circonstanee (G. Eeval, Sev- 
riennes). 

Je trouverai i’inspiratiou saus pre- 
Q 
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parer de Imus I J’ai Fhabitude de 
la parole en public (H. Bataille, 
Notre Image), 

laiusser, vb, intr. To make a speech, to 
spout. 

laiusseur, n.m. Speecbifier, spouter. 

lambin, n,m. and adj. Slow-coach, slow, 
dawdling. 

At the hegiiming of the nineteenth century 
this word was connected with the name of the 
scholar and philologist Denis Lambin (1516- 
1572), the author of numerous commen- 
taries, whose ponderous style, it was said, 
had become proverbial. This etymology was 
put forward for the first time by S6bastien 
Mercier in his Ndologie ou Vocabulaire des 
mots nouveaux (1801), and has been repeated 
ever since by the majority of lexicographers. 
Sain^an {Sources indigines, II, p. 365) rejects 
this explanation and points out that the word 
is not found in literature before the second 
half of the sixteenth century, when it is met 
with in a Poitevin author with the meaning of 
‘sluggard’. Cotgrave (1650) gives ‘dolt*, 
‘lout’, ‘foolish lubber’, as some of the 
equivalents. He does not mention the verb 
lamdiner, but he lists lamhelliner with the 
explanation ‘ to gull, deceive, besot, bring into 
a foolish Paradice Samian is of the opinion 
that kmMn is identical with the proper name 
Lambin^ a form parallel with Lairibel and 
Lambelin. Their common starting-point is 
lambel, i.e. tambeau^ ‘rag’. This primitive 
meaning, according to him, has undergone 
the analogical influence of the homonym lent, 
* slow ’, whence the meaning of ‘ lazy ’. 

Eh. bien ! monte t’habiller I Tu 
vas etre en retard, Tu es si lambin 
(H. Bernstein-, Le MarcM). 

lambiner, vb, intr. To dawdle. 

Prom lambin. 

Comment ? Tu n’as pas encore 
acbeve ta lettre ? — J^ai un peu 
lambine, mon oncle, mais je n’ai 
plus que Fadresse a ecrire (B. 
CrIimiettx, Le Premier de la Classe). 

*Iaillpe, n.f. Stomach — e.g. S'en mettre (or 
coller) plein la lampe. To eat 
greedily, to stuff oneself, to guzzle, to 
blow oneself out. N'^ avoir rim dans la 
lamjpe, To haye had nothing to eat. 

See glasse (Rosny). 

*Iance, n.f. Water, rain. 

An old jargon term (properly Vance) from ance 
or anse, which in Old French meant ‘ anguish ’, 
‘ anxiety “ Bans la procedure criminelle du 
passd, I’eauservait souvent comme instrument 
de torture : la question h I’eau — anse, tor- 
ture — a fini par designer I’eau elle-mfime ” 
(SaijstEan, Les Sources de V Argot ancien, II, 
p. 269). The word has survived in popular 
speech, and is particularly common in army 
slang. 

Ianc6, adj. 1. 11 est lance, He is very 
merry or He is slightly intoxicated. 

Un repas plantuxeux, ariose de 


vins de Touraine aussi capiteux 
que parfumes ! . . . J’avoue qu’en 
sortant de table, j’etais un peu lance 
(A. Theuribt, Contes de la Vie 
intime). 

2. II est iris lance, He is in the swim. He 
is ‘ well away 

This is said of one who has got on in society 
or life. 

Nous traversames le Bois. Bras- 
sac saluait beaucoup de gens, a 
cheval comme lui, des femmes, des 
clubmen, des militaires. “JZ n'y 
a ^as d dire, pensai-je, il est ires 
lance"* (A. Capxjs, Monsieur veut 
rire). 

See faire 9 (Zola). 

*lanceqmner, vb. intr. To rain. 

From lance. 

Landerneau, proper name. Gela fera (or 
II y aura) du bruit dans Landerneau or 
On en parlera d Landerneau, People 
will talk about that ; That’ll make a 
pretty fuss in Little Pedlington. 

Of all the French towns which have served as 
a butt for the wit of journalists and writers of 
vaudevilles, Landerneau, a small town near 
Brest, easily holds pride of place (cp. ‘ Wigan ’ 
and the English music-halls). The phrase 
Cela fera du bruit dans Landerneau, said 
of an insignificant event which would pass 
unperceived elsewhere than in a small 
provmcial town or will set going the 
tongues of people who have nothing else to 
do, originates in a comedy by Alexandre 
Duval, entitled Les E4rUiers ou le Naufrage 
(1796). In this play the heirs of the sailor 
Antoine de Kerlebon, whose death seems 
certain, are gathered together in his home, 
near the little town of Landerneau, in order 
to share the spoils. Suddenly Antoine himself 
appears, having miraculously escaped from 
the wreck, and is just in time to thwart his 
unworthy relations and reward the only two 
who have remained faithful to his memory. 
His servant Alain exclaims at the end: 
“ Oh 1 le bon tour I Je ne dirai rien, mais 
cela fera du bruit dans Landerneau I ” 

langue, n.f, 1. Avaler sa langue. To keep 
silent, bold one’s tongne. 

2. Avoir la langue bien pendue. To bave 
tbe gift of tbe gab, to have a glib 
(fluent) tongue — e.g. Bile a la langue 
bien pendue. Her tongue is well oiled. 

Je le quittai, me promettant de le 
saisir souvent an passage, afin de 
Finduire a jaser. Or, la cbose me 
fnt donblement facile : il avait, 
d’abord, la langue assez bien pendue 
et fort preste . . . (L. Cladel, Lea 
Va-nu-Pieds). 

3. J eter (or Conner) sa langue aux chiena 
(or aux chats or au chien or au chat). To 
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give Tip guessing, to give it up (of 
riddles, conundrums, etc.). 

Implying that when one cannot reply one’s 
tongue is useless and therefore only fit to be 
thrown to the dogs {or cats). 

“ Qui viendra nous voir, demaiu 
dimanche ? ’’ proposa-t-il a la per- 
spicacite de cKacune. II les decour- 
agea de cherclier : “ Donnez votre 
langue au chat, vous ferez mieux ! ” 
(0. H. HmscH, Le Gc&ur de Poup- 
ette). 

See cheveu 1 (Gyp). 

4. La langue rrC a {lui a) fourche or Ma {8a) 
langue a fourche, I (He) made a slip of 
tlie tongue. It was a slip of tlie tongue. 
Fourcher — lit. * to fork *, ‘ branch off *. 

Ma premiere reforme, mon olier 
gar§on. . . . — ^Vous voulez dire mon 
clier Gaston, je pense ? La langue 
vous a fourche. — Cher Gaston, cher 
gargon . . . c'esttoutun{AuGimiTiT 
, Sandeatj, Le Gendre de M. Poirier). 

5. La langue verte, Comprehensive name 
for slang of all kinds. 

La langue verte originally denoted the slang 
of cardsharpers and of gamblers — ^those who 
use the tapis vert, or green cloth which 
covers the gambling-table. The modem 
extended use of the expression is due to 
Alfred Delvau’s application of it in the title 
of his Dictionnaire de la langue verte (1866). 

6. Mauvaise langue — e.g. Avoir une (or 
Eire) mauvaise langue. To he a scandal- 
monger, slanderer. G'est une mauv- 
aise langue, She (He) is a scandal- 
monger, backbiter. 

7. Ne pas avoir sa langue dans sa poche. 
To have a ready (glib) tongue, not to 
be at a loss for a reply. 

n ne dit rien parce qu’il y a du 
monde ; mais, a I’occasion, il n^a pas 
sa langue dans sa poche. . . . Sur- 
tout quand il a hu un petit coup 
(Brietjx, Le Bourgeois aux Ghamps). 

8. Prendre langue avec quelqu^un. To get 
talking to a person, to get into conver- 
sation with. 

Pas ng'oifo le nouveau ! . . . Sais- 
tu ce qu’il lit ? — ^Bemande-le-lui 
... 9a sera ime fa9on comme une 
autre de prendre langue (M. Hadaud, 
XJn BapUme). 

8 e mordre la langue, {a) To stop short 
just when one is about to say some- 
thing silly, to bite one’s tongue in 
time; {h) To repent what one has 
said. 

^lanlaire. Envoyer faire lanlaire. To send 


to Jericho. Alter se faire lanlaire. To 
go to Jericho, to the deuce, about one’s 
business — e.g. Va te faire lanlaire I 
Go to Jericho ! Cp. Fa te fairefiche, 
under ficher 2 (f^). 

Lanlaire originates in old song-refrains — e.g. 
0 gud Ion la lanlaire. Vogue la gaUre, LanUre, 
lanl^re. 

J’ai eu beau prendre 1’ omnibus, 
le tramway . . . entrer dans des 
magasins, traverser des maisons k 
double issue ! Va te faire lanlaire ! 
L’animal me rejoignait toujours (J. 
HiCHEpm, Le Pave). 

Il y a des hommes poHtiques 
qui font des programmes et puis 
qui, une fois au pouvoir . . . va te 
faire lanlaire, mon programme I (L. 
Halevy, Les petites Gardinal). 
*Iansqumer, vb. intr. = lancequiner. 
lanterner. 1. vb. inlr. To waste one’s 
time (on trifles), to dilly-daUy. 

In Rabelais lanterner has the force of *to 
utter twaddle which is one of the meanings 
he ascribes to lanterns, by allusion to a thing 
which is as empty and as uncertain as the 
flickering light of a lantern (Sau^an", La 
Langue de LUibelais, II, p. 291). 

Pourvu que Vin9art veuille m’ en- 
tendre ! Du reste c’est convenu, je 
ne lanterne pas, je suis rond comme 
ime pomme (Plaubeet, Madame 
Bovary). 

2. vb. tr. To delude or humbug a person 
with empty words. 

Mais oui, des promesses ! On 
connait 9a, nous autres. Voila 
vingt ans qu’on nous lanterne aveo 
«9a, ici (Ceoissbt et Flees, Les 
nouveaux Messieurs). 
lap or lapp(e). See peau 6: 
lapalissade, n.f. Une lapalissade or Une 
verite de La Palisse, An obvious truth 
(of ridiculous simplicity), a truism. 
Jacques de Ohahannes, seigneur de la Palice 
(or Palisse), was one of the most valiant 
captains of the army of Prancis I; he was 
killed at the battle of Pavia in 1525. After 
his death, a number of popular songs were 
composed in bis honour, originating perhaps 
in the following lines : — ■ 

Monsieur de la Palisse est mort, 

Est mort devaut Pavie : 

XJn quart d’heure avant sa mort 
Il 6tait encore en vie, 
which probably implied that he fought 
bravely till his last hour. Gradually, how- 
ever, as the memory of the captain’s brave 
deeds faded from memory, only the naivete 
of the lines was retained, and similar verses 
were evolved on the same model, so that a 
certain writer, Bernard de la Monnoye, was 
able to collect as many as 51 verses, each of 
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which ended with a glaring truism of the 
type exemplified above. Thus arose the 
expression une viriU d& {Monsi&ur de) la 
Palisse to denote an evident truth. According 
to certain historians, the above anecdote is 
apocryphal, and it was only in the eighteenth 
century that a fanciful song, which really did 
not concern La Palisse, was applied to him. 

Et 9a s’arrange. — Ou 9a ne 
s’arrange pas. — ^Svidemment, La 
Palisse (H. Lavedait, Nocturnes), 

Si tu ne m’avais pas connu petit, 
je n’aurais pas ete ie camarade de 
tes enfants, et si je n’avais pas 
ete le cam . . . — Oui, La Palisse ! 
Tiens, mange tm bonbon (H. Bat- 
AIULE, Mam an Oolibri). 
lapin, n.m, * 1 . Un lapin, A cunning or 
smart or plucky fellow. C^est un 
lapin. He’s a brave fellow or an artful 
dog or hot stuff. Tin rude (or fameiix) 
lapin, A strong, fearless fellow, one 
who is ‘ spry ’. 

Implying virility, by allusion to the prolific 
qualities of the rabbit. 

Agrippa d’Aubigne, je I’ai connu 
dans le temps. OAtait un rude 
lapin > (A. Allais, U Affaire Blair- 
eau). 

*2. Mon {petit or gros) lapin, Terms of 
endearment. Mon vieux lapin. Old 
chap, old buck. 

3. LJn lapin — e.g. Alter (or Eire or Se 
mettre or Voyager) en lapin, To sit with 
the driver, to ride by the side of the 
coachman, to sit as bodkin. 

En lapin is said of a traveller who sits any- 
where except in the proper place for travellers 
— on the steps or beside the ^driver. See 
note to 4, 

EUe va en lapin chaque fois que 
nous sommes nombreux (Gyp, Une 
Passionnette). 

Deux jours plus tard,la limousine 
. . . emportait sur la grand’route 
de Bretagne Raymond Lebigre, Gil- 
berte, Philippe Amal, la princesse 
Kalidje, et Mahmoud, en lapin a 
cote du chauffeur (A. Salmon, G'est 
une belle Fille /). 

* 4 . Poser un lapin dquelqu*un, Not to keep 
an appointment or rendezvous. 

This expression goes back to the days of 
stage-coach and omnibus drivers, among 
whom un lapin denoted a passenger earned 
illegally, with the intent of defrauding the 
company. Thus a dnver would say ‘ J’ai fait 
aujourd’hui deux lapins ’ or ‘ J’ai pos6 deux 
lapins au contrOleur des recettes’. Later 
poser un lapin came to mean 'to bilk* or 
not to pay a prostitute, and then its use was 
extended with the general implication of ‘ not 
to keep a rendezvous 


Lui n’attend que le decret de 
rOfficiel pour filer d V anglais e et 
. . . poser a sa duchesse un de ces 
lapins ! (A. Daudet, Ulmmortel), 
All gd ! dit-il a voix haute, est- 
ce que par hasard elle me poserait 
un lapin ? (A. Hermant, Goutras, 

Soldat). 

6. Sentir le lapin, To smell close, fuggy. 

6. CPest le lapin qui a commence, is said 
ironically in allusion to a difference or 
fight between a strong man and a weak 
one, when the latter is worsted and 
blamed into the bargain. 

Bohert (Phrasiologie, p. 461) conjectures that 
the following anecdote is probably the start- 
ing point of this saying : “ Le chien d’lm 
particulier, passant sur un marchi^, strangle 
un lapin dans la boutique d*une fruitigre. 
Quoique Thomme lui offre dix fois la valeur 
du lapin, la marchande vent I’emmener chez 
le commissaire. Un gamin, qui a entendu 
la dispute, promet au maitre du chien 
d’aflarmer, moyennant un pourboire, que 
c’estlelapm qui a commence.” 

larbin, n.m. Male servant (in livery), 
flunkey. 

The word is generally used contemptuously, 
particularly of valets in big houses, and has 
passed into popular speech from old jargon, 
in which it meant ‘beggar’ as well as 
‘servant*. The primitive meaning of the 
word is ‘ dog *, ' beggar * and ‘ dog ’ being re- 
lated notions, since blind (real or self-styled) 
beggars use dogs to guide them (SacniSan, 
Sources indigenes, I, p. 343). 

Mais retirez votre habit, sacre- 
bleu ! Vous avez Fair d’un larbin 
(Maupassant, line Soiree). 

*Iard, n.m. Human flesh, body — e.g. 
Sauver son lard. To save one’s bacon. 
Paire du lard. To grow fat in idleness, 
to lie in bed of a morning, to laze 
in bed. Perdre son lard. To become 
thin. Rentrer dans le lard d quelqu^un, 

I To pitch (slip) into a person — e.g. Je 
vais lui rentrer dans le lard I I’ll soon 
set about him ! 

Lit. ‘ bacon ’ ; cp. the English use of the word. 
Elle voulait sauver son lard. Elle 
en prenait a son aise et ne donnait 
plus un coup de balai que lorsque 
les ordures manquaient de la faire 
tomber (Zola, N Assommoir). 
*Iardon, n.m. Baby, brat. 

Lit. ‘ strip of bacon or pork used to lard meat ’ 
(dimmutive of lard, ‘bacon*), 

Est-ce qu’ils ont des lardons, tes 
bourgeois ? — Des enfants ? pas un 
seul (H. Lavedan, Gens de Maison). 
See autor 2 (Gyp). 

large. Nepas en mener large. To feel very 
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small, crestfallen — e.g, Bntre les gen- 
darmes il n^en menait pas large, He cut 
a sorry figure between the gendarmes. 

Monseigneur me fait venir a son 
rapport, lui dit le cur6, et j’avoue 
que je n’en mene pas large. Bai les 
foies, comme nous disions au front 
(C. Vatjtel, Mon Cure chez les 
Pauvres). 

Moi, je ne suis pas hostile a la 
religion, mais je ne me vois pas me 
coiDiessant. . . . — On dit 9a, mon 
gros. Et puis, quand on se sent 
mal, mais Id vraiment pas bien . . . 
on envoie le chasseur chercher une 
soutane au petit galop et on n^en 
mene pas large (H. Lavedait, 
Nocturnes). 

See nord (Willy). 

*largeiir, n.f. Dans les grandes largeurs. 
Very much, extremely, in the last de- 
gree — e.g. Se fairs estamper dans les 
grandes largeurs, To be done brown. 
Se fairs sngusulsr dans les grandes 
largeurs. To get a rare talking-to. 

Lit. * in the big widths * ; a phrase borrowed 
from hawkers and linen-drapers’ assistants 
with reference to the dimension and therefore 
quality of their cloth, and then applied to 
the excellence or high degree of ansrthtng. 
Cp. dans les grands prix, under prix 2. 

Toute la famille allemande, sous 
la menace du revolver de Vladimir, 
etait ficelee, baillonnee, et le loge- i 
ment cambriole dans les grandes 
largeurs (G. Leroux, Le Chateau 
noir). 

larme, n.f. 1. Une larme, A drop, the 
least drop (of wine, etc.) — e.g. Ne nCen 
versez qu^uns larme. Pour me out just 
a t him bleful. 

Lit. * a tear ’. 

Plus d’alcool ? — Pas une larme 
(0. H. Hiesoh, “ Petit ” Lmds, 
Boxeur). 

2. Pleurer a chaudes larmes. To weep 
copiously, to cry one’s eyes out. 

3. Hire aux (or jusqu^aux) larmes. To cry 
with laughter. 

4. Y alter (or Y itre) de sa petite larme. To 
pipe one’s eye — e.g. EUe y est allee {y a 
ete) de sa petite larme. She had her little 
weep. 

*lascar, n.m. (a) Fine fellow ; (6) Know- 
ing, clever fellow ; (c) Fellow in 

general, blighter, especially one with 
experience and energy ; {d) Loose- 

Hving, turbulent fellow, a dare-devil. 
From the Arabic a*sher, meaning both ‘ army' 


and ‘ soldier ’. Originally the word denoted 
a good soldier of long service ; then, a soldier 
generally ; subsequently it was applied 
especially to a soldier up to all the tricks of 
the trade, or, by contrast, and ironically, 
to a lazy, turbulent, loose-living soldier. 
(SAlNfiAsr, Langage parisien, pp. 153-4). 

Ces deux lascars se sont bien pays 
ma figure et its m’ont fait monter d 
Vechelle comme un bleu (G. Coitrte- 
Li3srE, Le Train de 8 h. 47). 

Le contraste etait vraiment trop 
drole entre ce sous- lieutenant de 
demoiselles et les lascars d tons crins 
qu’il venait commander (E. About, 
Le Turco). 

Et Cherbourg, c’est une rude viUe, 
aUez . . . pleine de marins, de sol- 
dats . . . de sacres lascars qui ne 
boudent pas sur le plaisir (0. Mir- 
beau, Le Journal d^une Femme de 
Chambre). 

See coin 2 (Hirsch). 

latin, n.m, 1. Latin de cuisine. Dog 
Latin. 

In the Middle Ages, when Latin was spoken 
widely, even the cooks and kitchen-boys in 
certain colleges were made to use that 
language, and their speech was naturally not 
Ciceronian. 

Quant au breviaire, avec votre 
permission, c’est du latin de cuisine, 
comme tout le missel, d’ailleurs (J. 
Richepin, Miarha). 

2. Y perdre son latin. To lose one’s pains ; 
to be at one’s wit’s end, to make 
nothing of it — e.g. J'^y perds mon latin, 
I am nonplussed, I can make neither 
head nor tail of it. 

Cp. 6tre au bout de son latin, under tout 7 ,* in 
the Latin debates of the Middle Ages one who 
could not nonplus his opponent was said to 
avoir perdu son latin. 

Frechez-le un peu, monsieur 
Roissy ; moi, fy perds mon latin 
(H. DE REGmEB, La Peur de 
V Amour). 

See guerre 3 (Sandeau). 

lavaho, n.m. Water-closet, lavatory. 

A modern extended use of the word, which 
means properly *washstand’, 

^lavage, n.m. Sale at low prices and at 
considerable loss of one’s property 
through shortage of funds. 

From laver 1. 

See fricoter 1 {a) (Zola). 

lavasse, n.f. 1. Beverage of any kind 
diluted with too much water, (watery) 
slops, belly- wash. 

2. Weak fellow, dud, wash-out. 

See fausse-couche (Hirsch). 
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laver, vh, fr. *1, To sell (generally from 
want of money, and tKerefore at a loss 
or low price). Cp. lessiver. 

Si la petite s’achetait quelqne 
chose de gentil, un ncend de mban, 
des boutons de manchette, les 
parents le lui confisquaient et 
allaient le laver (Zola, UAssom- 
moir). 

2. Laver la tite a quelqu^un ; see tete 16. 
*Lazaro, 'proper name. *1. Prison of 
Saint-Lazare where prostitutes used to 
be sent. 

*2. Le lazarot Military prison, clink. 

A term introduced into the army by the 
pimps whose womenfolk were in the prison 
of Saint-Lazare. 

Alors le malheureux . . . enfilait 
sa blouse et s’en allait finir son reve 
au lazaro (G. Cotjrtelhoi, Les 
Qaietes de V Escadron), 
le, la, def. art The definite article is 
often used with strong demonstrative 
force in exclamations of admiration 
(sometimes ironical) when the noun 
has a preceding adjective — e.g. Ah I le 
joli bracelet i Oh ! what a pretty brace- 
let ! 

La delicieuse fillette ! se dit-il (P. 
Maegueeitte, UAvril). 

Oh I la bonne, la charmante, la 
delicieuse soiree ! (J. ns la Bebte, 
Mon Oncle et men Cure). 

*leehe, n.f. Faire de la leche (or Passer une 
liche) d quelqu^un, To suck up to some 
one. 

From UcTwr^ 'to lick'. 

leQon, n.f. Faire la legon d quelqu'un. To 
dictate in detail to a person what he 
must do, to chide, give some one a 
lecture, to take one to task. 

Je n’accepte pas qu’on me parle 
sur ce ton. ... Je ne suis pas un 
homme d qui on fait la loQon, vous 
entendez I (Beieux, La petite Amie). 

See cafarder (Hirsch). 

*Mgitime, n.f. Wife. 

L& Ugitime is also used for ‘ husband 
*14gume, n.f. Important personage, high 
official — e.g. tine grosse legume, A big 
pot, big bug, big- wig. 

Iiigwme , ' vegetable’, is masculine, and un gros 
ISgume is also used with the above meaning; 
but the feminine form is commoner in this 
sense. 

La porte de ma cellule s’ouvre, je 
vois entrer le procureur general, le 
chef de la Surete, M. de Paris, ses 
aides, mon avocat, M. Taumonier. 


. . . Le cure se tourne vers les 
legumes qui etaient la, il leur crie 
. . . (P. Mille, UAnge du Bizarre). 

’"'lessive, n.f. Faire (Essuyer) une lessive. 
To lose a lot of money (in business or 
at gambling), to sustain a heavy 
financial loss. 

Lit. * washing ' (of dirty linen). 

*lessiver, vb. tr. = laver 1. 

Lit. ‘ to wash ' (dirty linen). 

*levage, n.m. *1. Theft, larceny. 

*2. Easy conquest, ‘ picking-up ’ (of man 
or woman). 

See lever 1. 

lever. *1. vb. tr. (a) To steal, pinch, 
‘lift’. 

(b) To make an easy conquest (of man 
or woman), to ‘ pick up Lever un 
miche, (prostitutes’ slang) To pick up 
a ‘ flat ’. 

Pour eUe, un salon etait une sorte 
de bastringue de luxe ou on levait des 
femmes (J. K. Huysmaxs, Les Scaurs 
Vatard). 

2. n.m. Un lever de rideau or Un lever- 
rideau. Short play (in one act, per- 
formed before the main play), curtain- 
raiser. 

Mzard, n.m. Faire le (or son) lizard. To 
take it easy, to loll about. 

Lit. to warm oneself in the sun like a lizard, 
to doze in the daytime like a lizard basking 
in the sun. 

Le baron preferait faire son 
lizard au soleil sur le galet (Mau- 
passant, Une Vie). 

l§zarder, vb. intr. = Faire le Mzard. 

hard, n.m. 1. Je n^ai pas un {rouge) Hard, 
I haven’t a brass farthing. 

A Hard was an old coin worth a quarter of a 
sou. 

2. llcouperait un Hard enquatre {or deux). 
He is a skinflint. 

libre, adj. Libre d vous de . . . — e.g. 
Libre d vous de partir. You may go if 
you hke, 

*liehade, n.f. Excessive eating or drinldng. 
From licher. 

Voil^ ou menaient I’amour de la 
fripe (‘food’), les Uchades et les 
gueuletons (Zola, VAssommoir). 

*Iicher, vb. tr. and intr. To drink or eat 
gluttonously, to tipple — e.g. Licher un 
petit verre, To take a nip, a wee drappie. 
An old form of licher, ' to lick foimd as 
early as the twelfth century and still quite 
common in Berry and Picardy. 

Allons, liche ton glass. On radine 
au perchou* (P. Champsaue, Tuer 
les Vieux / J ouir !). 
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*liclieiir, Th.m. Tippler. 

Prom licher. 

Toi, Ucheur, ta Inette se dess^clie ; 
arrose-la d’-une cliopine et meme 
d’tm litre (L. Cladel, Les Va-nu- 
Pieds). 

Eire tr^s lie avecquelqu^un. To be 
very friendly, intimate, ‘thick’ with 
a person. 

Rien de plus facile. ... Je vous 
obtiendrai cela quand vous voud- 
rez. ... Je suis ir^ lie avec la 
presse (Bbieux, Menages P Artistes), 

11611, n.m. 1. Les lieux, W.C., privy. 
Elliptical for Us lieux d’aisances, 

2. TJn mauvais lieu. House of ill-fame. 

3. Mettre en lieu sur, To imprison, to ‘ put 
away 

Lorsqu’il s’agira de le mettre en 
lieu sur, on ne viendra pas nous con- 
tester sa folie (E. Baijmaitn, La 
Fosse aux Lions). 

lievre, n.m. 1. Avoir une memoirs de 
lievre. To have a memory like a sieve. 

2. G*est Id que git le lievre. There’s the rub. 
That is the main point. You have hit 
the nail on the head. See hie. 

Lit. * That is where the hare lies ' ; by allusion 
to the fact that when U gite, the ' form of 
a hare has been found, one can expect to see 
it return there, and thus the main difficulty 
is overcome. Cp. the Latin hie ^aoet lepus. 

3. II nefaut pas courir deux lievres {ot plus 
d^un liivre) d la fois. You must not 
have too many irons in the fire. 

*lignard, n.m. Eoot-soldier of the line. 

ligne, n.f. 1. Hors ligne, Superior, first- 
rate — e.g. G^est un Tiomme hors ligne. 
He is a first-rate man. 

Ce ciboire est un ouvrage tout a 
fait hors ligne, dans le style du 
treizi^me sifecle (A. Ebancb, HAn- 
neau d^ Amethysts) . 

’ 2. Entrer en Ugne de compte, To be worth 
considering. J e mets cela m ligne de 
compte, I take that into account. 

*limace, n.f. Shirt, ‘ flesh-bag 

Lime and Izmaoe (ot limasse) are old jargon 
terms which have passed into popular speech 
xia military slang. They go back to the low 
Latin limas, a kind of woman’s dress. 

n n’a qu’deux costumes : en bras 
AHimace ou en redingue (= redingote, 

‘ frock-coat ’) (J. Riohepiit, Truan- 
daiLl^. 

limoger, vh. tr. (Of generals in the army), 
To cashier, Stellenbosch. 

During the War, in September, 1914, several 
inefficient Prench generals were placed on the 


unattached list and temporarily sent to 
Limoges. 

La gloke mondaine de Mme 
Ch^nevis n’aurait pas d’eclipse. 
Jusqu’au bout, il y aurait du foie 
gras et du champagne pour tons les 
politiciens en mal de portefeuille, 
pour tons les diplomates impatients, 
pour tons les marms debarques, 
pour tons les generaux limoges . . . 
(G. Leoomte, Boujfonneries dans la 
Tempite). 

•‘'limonade, n.f. *1. Water — e.g. Piquer 
une tite dans la Umonade, To go a 
header into the water. 

*2. Poverty — e.g. Eire dans la Umonade, 
To be in a hole, in the soup. Tomher 
{8e plaquer) dans la Umonade, To be 
ruined, to go a mucker. Cp. m^lasse. 

limonadier, n.m. Generic name for pro- 
prietors of small cafes, taverns, etc. 
Cp. bistro. 

linge, n.m. II faut laver son linge sale en 
famille. One should not wash one’s 
dirty linen in public, Eamily aflairs 
should he kept private. 

H me repugnait de brocanter mes 

I bijoux dans la ville que vous 

habitez. II faut laver son linge sale 
en famille, disait Napoleon (Balzac, 
Eugdnie Grandet.) 

*lmgue, n.m. Knife. 

Lingue or hngre, an old jargon term which 
has survived in popular speech, denoted 
originally a knife made at Langres, a town 
famous for its cutlery. 

See rigolo 2 (Rosny). 

*lmguer, vb. tr. To knife, stab. 

From lingue. 

linotte, n.f. Une [tete de) linotte, A hare- 
brained person, giddy-pate. 

Lit. ‘linnet’. 

*liquette, n.f. Shirt — e.g. Passer sa liquette, 
To put one’s shirt on. 

A provincialism ; lit. a ‘ piece of stuff * (the 
meaning of the word in Champagne). 

Devant une armoire a glace, il 
venait d’apercevoir le maitre en 
chemise, ses jamhes nues sor- 
tant, ridicules, des pans inegaux et 
flottants. — “ Eapristi ! H est en 
liquette I C’est la chambre 4 cou- 
cher ! ” (L. BELAimE-MAEDEirs, 

Douce Moitie). 

*Lisette, proper name. Pas de ga, Lisette ! 
Stock phrase expressing denial, nega- 
tion, refusal, etc. — Come off it I Don’t 
try it on me I Nothing doing ! 
jSain^an (Langage parisien, p. 470) thinks 
that the phrase may originate in one of 
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Berangers songs, m whicn Lisette is tlie type 
of the Parisian grisette. Eobert {Thrasiologx&i 
p. 116) suggests that it comes from the 
refrain of a round-song, entitled La petite 
Suzette (1832), which runs : — 

Dans ce bosquet, Suzette, 

Viens done nous promener. 

— ^Pas d’^a, pas d’ga, Lisette, 

Pas d*ga, Lisette, 

Vous voulez m’attiaper, 

Vous croyez les tenir, — ^as de Qa, 
Lisette/ Ils vous glissent entre les 
doigts comme des auguilles (E. Bod, 
L/Incendie). 

loge, n,f. Eire aux premieres loges {pour 
. . . ), To be capitally placed, to be in 
the first rank (for . . .). 

Lit, ‘ to be in the first boxes (of a theatre) * ; 
m a good position to see and judge. 

Si I’anteur est la, ]e serai aux 
premieres loges pour m’amuser (P. 
Bourget, Gosmopolis), 

loin, adv, Eevenir de lom. To recover 
from a very dangerous (severe) illness, 
to come back from the borderland — 
e.g. 11 revient de loin, 3Sfo one thought 
he would recover, He has had a lucky 
escape. 

Lit. ‘ to come back from a distant place 

Quand il fut pendu, ils tir^rent 
dessus. C’est ce qui Fa sauv6. Une 
balle coupa la corde ; mais comme 
il avait cinq autres balles dans le | 
corps, ils le laiss^rent pour mort. — 
Il revient de loin / constata Roule- 
tabille, ahuri (G. Leroux, Le Ghd~ 
teau noir). 

\Q\Q,n,m. 1. Milk. 

Child’s word for lait, * milk *. 

2. Good, sweet thing to drink — e.g. O^est 
du lolo, It’s good, sweet. 

Child's talk. 

londres, n.m. Havana cigar (originally 
made specially for London and English 
smokers). 

long. 1. adv. En savoir long. To know 
all about it — e.g. Il en sail trop long. 
He knows too much. En dire long. 
To say a lot about it — e.g. Qa en dit 
long, That speaks volumes. 

Je m’appelle Ivan Ivanovitch, je 
n^en sais pas plus long (de Yogue, 
Sistoires d/ River). 

H ne put en dire plus long, tant 
Femotion Fetranglait (Maupassant, 
Petit Eoldat). 

2. n.m. {a) Au long. Tout au long. Plus 
au long. At length. At full length. 
More at length — e.g. Il ntCa racemU la 


chose tout au long, He told me every 
detail of the affair. 

C’est n’est pas ici le lieu de parler 
plusau long de Canova (T. Gatttibb, 
Voyage en Italie). 

(b) De son long, De tout son long. Tout de 
son long. At full length — e.g. Il etait 
Uendu tout de son long, He was lying at 
fuH length. 

H tomba evanoui tout de son long 
sur le chemin (T. Gautier, Milu 
tona). 

3. adj, A la longue. In (the course of) 
time. In the long run — e.g. Tout s'use 
d la longue. Everything wears out in 
time. 

lot, n.m. Gagner le gros lot, (lit.) To 
win the big prize in a lottery ; (fig.) 
To obtain some unexpected advan- 
tage, some lucrative position, an inheri- 
tance. 

C’etait ime succession de contre- 
temps et de desastres, dont tout 
autre eut ete accahle, mais qu’il 
racontait avec allegresse, comme s’i7 
avait chaque fois gagne le gros lot 
(R. HoRGELiJS, Partir). 
loto, n.m. 1. Avoir les yeux en boules de 
loto. To have big goggle eyes. 

Lit. ‘like lotto counters*. 

*2. Les lotos. Eyes — e.g. Eibouler des lotos, 
To stare with astonishment. 

*louba, n.m. and /. Eaire le (or la) louba. 
To he on the spree. 

Variant of nouba, 

^a ne vaut pas la bonne vie qu’on 
a eue, un temps a Soissons. Tu 
paries d’un louba, soupire Tirloir 
(H. Barbussb, Le Feu), 
adj. Mad, crazy. 

Prom the Languedoc lofi, loufo, * simpleton 
‘ imbecile *. 

Ah ! vous devenez tous loufs, 
dans cette maison ? (H. Bataille, 
PoUche). 

*10Tifoque, adj. Amplified form of louf. 

Il est fou et lonfoque, deolara M., 
qui a ooutume de renforcer Fexpres- 
sion de sa pensee par Femploi 
simultan4 de deux synonymes (H. 
Bakbusse, Le Feu). 

Note the pleonasm in the above quotation ; 
a characteristic of popular speech — e.g. Il 
est Mte et idiot ; salaiM et vache ; un marron 
tassi et pommi ; une 'oieilU roupie d^ueudasse 
et mocJie, ete. 

*loufoquerie, n.f., or loufoquisme, n.m. 
Craziness. 

From lonfoque. 
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*louftingue, adj. = louf. 

A combination of tbe synonyms louf and 
tingue, the latter from the Angevin tingoty 
an ‘ old chipped vessel * (cp. dingo). 

II est all6 se conclier. II a le 
cafard ; vous savez bien que c’est -un 
louftingue (M. Harry, La divine 
GJianson). 

loulou, n,m. {fern, louloute or louloutte). 
Terms of endearment, darling, pet-— 
e.g. Mon loulouy Mon gros loulou, Ma 
louloute. My darling, my duck, ducky. 
Cp. loup 1. 

H se fit caresser, dorloter, bichon- 
ner de toutes les fagons. — Je suis un 
bebe, un pauvre loulou, murmurait- 
il (L. Frapie, La Botte aux Gosses), 

loup, n.m. 1. Term of endearment — e.g. 
Mon loup, Mon gros loup, Mon petit 
loup. My darling, my duck, my pet, 
ducky. 

Voyons, ne me laisse pas m’en 
aUer ainsi ! . . . mon loup / . . . 
Embrasse-moi ! (H. Bernstedst, Le 
Ditour), 

See connaitre 3 (Mirbeau), figure 2 
(Copp4e). 

*2. Avoir vu le loup, is said of a girl who bas 
lost her maidenhead. I 

English slang has * to have seen the elephant *. 
Cp. voir la lune. 

Hana reniflait, se .grisait, lorsqu’ 
eUe sentait a c6te d’eUe une fiUe qui 
avait d4i^ vu le loup (Zola, VAssom- 
moir). 

EUe se laissait entrainer a sortir 
par ses camarades, toutes fiUettes 
fort dibrouillardes, et dont on 
pouvait croire que la plupart 
etaient deja en assez bons termes 
avec le loup (P. Benoit, Le Puits de 
Jacob). 

3. C^est un vieux hup de m&r, He is an old 
jack-tar, an old sea-dog. 

4. 11 faut hurler avec les hups, You must 
do as others do ; When we are at 
Borne we must do as Borne does. 

5. Les hups ne se mangent pas entre eux. 
There is honour among thieves ; Dog 
does not eat dog. 

6. Quand on parle du loup, on en voit la 
queue. Talk of the devil, and he is sure 
to appear. 

Lit. * ■feen one speaks of the wolf, one sees 
its tail *. Cp. the German : Wenn man den 
Wolf nennty so Icommt er gerennt. 

Qui ? mais son cousin, parHeu, le 
prince Mihail ! — Le prince Mi . . . 


— Chut ! fait soudain la femme de 
chambre ; quand on parle du hup 
. . . — En efiet, hauts et bas larbins 
. . . voient deboucher de deux 
aUees paraU^les le prince Mihail lui- 
meme (Willy, Jeux de Princes), 

I *louper, vb. tr. *1. To miss — e.g. (Laisser) 
huper son tour, to miss one’s turn. 

Vite ! on va huper le train de 
minuit trente (E. Cargo, V^quipe). 
*2. To do badly, bungle, make a mess of. 

J’aime mieux ne pas essayer. . . . 
Supposez que pa rate (‘ misfires ’). 
Un miracle loupe, c’est idiot (0. 
Yautel, Mon Cure chez les Pauvres). 
Equivalent to faire un loup, in the sense 
of to make a mistake in some work ; this 
meaning of loup comes from the slang of 
tailors, in which the word denotes ‘spoilt 
work whence the notion of ‘ blunder ’ 
(SainEax, Langage parisien, p. 380). 
*loupiot, n.m. Child, brat, kid. 

A corruption of louveteau, ‘ wolf’s cub ’. 

Not’ petit loupiot, le dernier, qui a 
cinq ans, nous a bien distraits (H. 
Barbtjsse, Le Feu,), 

See magnes (Champsaur). 

*loxirde, n.f. Door, ‘jigger’ — e.g. Boucle 
la lourde / Shut the door ! ‘ Dub the 
jigger!’ La (grosse) hurde, (military 
slang) Guard-room. 

An old 'jargon term meaning originally * prison 
door % which is generally heavy. 
loustic, n.m. Facetious fellow, wag. 

Erom the German lustig, ‘ merry *, ‘ gay an 
eighteenth-century borrowmg. Loustic was 
the word used in the Swiss regiments in the 
service of France before 1792 to denote the 
buffoon whose duty it was to amuse the sol- 
diers and prevent them from becoming home- 
sick. Then the word came to designate the 
wit in the barracks who makes his comrades 
laugh by his chaff and sallies, and finally a 
joker in general. It was admitted by the 
Acadimie in 1878. 

Les quolibets des hustics qui 
criaient “ coin, coin ” (‘ quack, 

quack ’) quand il y avait de I’eau 
(H. Barbusse, Le Feu). 
loute, n.f. = louloute ; see loulou. 
luudi, n.m. Faire le lundi. Not to work 
on Mondays, to take Monday off. 
Cp. Saint-Lundi. 

II poss6dait du moins une grande 
quahte : celle de ne faire que tr^s 
rarement le lundi et de n’etre ni 
indocile, ni rude (J. K. Httysmans, 
Les JSoeurs Vatard). 
lune, n.f. *1. Posterior, behind. 

Lit. * moon *. Cp. Il a un visage de pUine 
lune. He has a face like a full moon. 

2. Fltre dans une bonne (mauvaise) lune. 
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To be in. a good (bad) bnmonr — e.g. II 
faut le prendre dans sa bonne tune. You 
must catcL. him in a good iiumour 
(mood). Avoir des lunes^ To be sub- 
ject to strange fancies, to be moody. 
Elle est dans une de ses lunes, Sbe is in 
one of ber whimsies. 

An allusion to the old belief in the influence 
of the moon on the mind ; cp. the English 
* lumtic * and see Iun§. 

*3. Voir la lune, is said of a maiden who is 
made a woman. Cp. voir le loup, sub 
loup 2. 

La petite a beau avoir de la dent- 
elle, eUe n’en verra pas moins la lune 
par le meme trou que les autres 
(Zola, UAssommoir), 

4. Vouloir prendre la lune avec les dents. 
To aim at an impossibility, to attempt 
impossibilities. 

Zit. *to wish to seize the moon with one’s 
teeth Cp. demandsr la lune, to ask for the 
impossible, ‘ to cry for the moon 

5. Voyager (or Eire) dans la lune. To go 
wool-gathering. 

Ce soir, Brague me guigne de son 
petit ceil penetrant, sans trouver 
autre chose a dire que : — T^es bien 
dans la lune, dis done ? (Colette 
Willy, La Vagabonds). 

Eire bien (iml) lune. To be in a 


*maboul, n.m. and adj. Cracked, off one’s 
chump. 

This word, which has passed from army 
slang into popular speech, is derived from 
the Algerian mahhoul, ‘ mad 

Elle eut un rire insolent : — Je 
me suis trompee. Vous n’§tes pas 
malade, vous etes maboul (V. Mab- 
GTTEBITTE, La OarQonne). 
*maboulisme, n.m. Craziness. 

*mac, n.m. Abbreviation of maquereau. 
’"macaehe. Expresses negation, denial, re- 
fusal. 

Originally military slang ; from the Agerian 
mahanch, ‘ no ‘ not at all ’. 

1. As an interjection it has the force of : — 
Nothing doing! Napoo! Nix! Not for 
me ! I’m not having any ! — e.g. J’az 
essay e, mais macache ! I tried to, but 
nothing doing ! 

Debout a trois heures du matin ! 
Ah ! macache / (‘ Get up at three 
in the morning 7 Not likely ! ’) (G. 
CouBTELiEB, Les Gaietes de VEscad- 
ron). 


good (bad) humour, to be well (HI) 
disposed. 

Cp. note to lune 2. 

lurette, n./. Ily abellelurette. It’s a long 
time ago — e.g. II y a belle lurette que 
nous ne Vavons pas vue id. It’s a long 
time since we saw her here. 

A corruption of belle heureUe (diminutive of 
Mure). 

Sois tranquille : ily a belle lurette 
que je viens ici toute seule et jamais 
H ne m’est arrive malheur (C. Der- 
ENEES, La Quenille). 

*lustucru, n.m. Simpleton, silly Billy, a 
‘ card ’. 

A phonetic representation of L*eusses4u era ? 
* Would you have believed it ? ’ a query which 
simple people use to express their doubts con- 
cemmg something which they have been told. 

lutte, n.J. De haute lutte. By main force, 
by a violent struggle. 

L’ennemi emploie ces vingt- 
quatre heures de repit a se masser 
sur les plateaux, presque libres la 
veOle, et que demain, herisses de 
canons et de fusils, il faudra lui 
arracher de haute lutte (P. et V. 
MAEGtTERiTTE, Lss TrouQons du 
Glaive), 

luxe, n.m. (Lest du luxe! That is un- 
necessary, too much of a good thing. 


2. Before a noun, or by itself, it is equi- 
valent to : — no, not any, not at 
aU, nothing — e.g. macache argent, no 
money. 

D’abord, k partir d’aujourd’hui, 
fini les permissions ! macache les per- 
missions ! (‘no more leaves 1 ’) (G. 
COTJRTELINE, Le Train de 8 h. 47). 

3. The word is also used in the expressions 
macache bezef, not much, and macache 
bono, not good, no good, not weU. 

JT.B. bono ( — bon) and bSzef, ‘ much ’ (from 
the Algerian bi'sze^, * abundantly ’), are mili- 
tary slang words which have passed into 
popular speech, and are found combined in 
the phrase bono hdzef / very good I that’s all 
right I so much the better 1 

^macaroni, n.m, Italian, ‘ dago 
Eor similar nicknames, see rosbif. 

*macchal) or macchab€e or machab^e, n.m. 
Dead man, a dead ’xm, a stiff ’un. 

The word, formerly used particularly of 
a drowned body, is probably connected 
with the term macabre of the famous danse 
macabre of the Middle Ages, also called 
danse maedbie and danse maeabrd (SainEan, 
Langage parisien, p. 333). The abbreviated 
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form macchdb{e) is common among medical 
students. In Parisian slang the word has also 
the meaning of ‘ pimp probably because of 
the influence of maquer&au. 

J’ai enterre d’autres maohabees 
avant M (H. Lavedan, Gms de 
Maison), 

See bath (Dorgeles). 

macedoine, n.f, 1. (GooJcery term) Salad 
of mixed vegetables or fruits. 

2. (Fig.) Mixture, medley, hodge-podge. 
There seems to be no satisfactory explanation 
why the name of the country of Macedonia 
came to be used with the meaning it has in 
cookery. 

m^cher, vb. tr. Ne pas le mdcher d quel- 
qu^un, Not to mince matters with a 
person. Je ne le lu% ai pas mdche or 
J e ne lui ai pas mdche la chose (or les 
mots), I did not mince matters with 
him. J e lui ai dit son fait sans mdcher 
les paroles, I told him quite frankly 
what I thought of him. 

Mdcher — lit. * to chew ’, * to masticate 

machin, n.m t This term is used when one 
does not know or when one cannot 
recollect the name of ; — 

1. a person — So-and-so, What’s his name. 
The combination machin-chose is also 
used (see Chose 7) — e.g. Machin (or 
Machin-chose) est venu ce matin. So- 
and-so called this morning. 

Mora est un 6picurien, eleve dans 
les id4es de chose . . . machin . . . 
comment done ? (A. Daudet, Le 
Nabob). 

See fourbi 2 (Hirsch). 

2. A thing — a thingumibob, a gadget (cp. 
fourbi and true) — e.g. Passez-moi le 
machin. Pass me the ‘ doings 

Vous n’avez pas quoi ? — ^Le cer- 
tificat de Paris, pour justifier vos 
bans . . . le machin . . . le chose 
... la non-opposition (R. Benja- 
min, Sous le del de France). 

See fourbi 4 (Courteline). 

Machin is a masculiue counterpart formed 
from machine, and like the latter, it first 
denoted the instruments or tools indis- 
pensable to the workman, and was then 
applied to any tool, and later to any object 
or person, the name of which is unknown or 
forgotten. 

machbue, n.f. — machin 2. 

II a publie, tu sais : une machine 
(* a thmg ’) sur la nourriture (H. 
Dijveenois, Edgar). 

Savez-vous si votre tante a fixe la 
date de sa fete de charitd ? — ^Non 
. . . je ne sais rien . . . je n’aime 
pas beaucoup toutes ces machines- 


la, alors ma tante ne m’en dit rien 
(Gyp, Le Baron Sinai). 

See scie 1 (Coppee). 

*magner, se. To make haste — e.g. Allons, 
magne-toij Now, then, look sharp 
(lively, slippy) I Get a move on I 
A popular deformation of master, ‘to handle % 
‘ manage *. 

*magnes, n.f. pi. Puss, afiectation, high- 
falutin airs — e.g. Faire des magnes. To 
be afiected, to put on airs, to make a 
fuss. As-tu fini tes magnes ? None of 
your airs ! Come oS it ! Cp. chicMs, 
under chichi 1. 

A popular deformation and abbreviation of 
manilres. 

Tu es un as, et ne perds pas de 
temps. Mais Baudard est senti- 
mental, il va faire des magnes (‘ he’ll 
make a fuss ’) quand il saura qu’il 
s’agit d’un loupiot (‘ that it is a case 
of [killing] a kid ’) (P. Champsatjb, 
Tuer les Vieux / Jouir /). 
magot, n.m. Wealth, money (especially 
hidden or hoarded up), savings — e.g. 
Avoir le magot, To be rich, to have 
the dibs. Oroquer (or Fricasser) son 
magot, To squander away one’s money. 
Cp. avoir le sac, under sac 4. 

According to the D.G., magot is a deformation 
of the old word mugot (same meaning) under 
the influence of the Old French magaut 
(formerly macaut), ‘pocket’ or ‘purse’. 
Sain6an {Sources indigos, I, pp. 251-2) 
connects the word with popular traditions 
and legends which ascribed the origin of 
treasures to such animals as goats. Magot 
is a provincial traditional term, given 
for the first time by Oudin (1640) : “ Un 
magot d*argent, c’est-4-dire ime quantity 
d’argent cacbd ”. In the Pas-de-Calais and 
elsewhere, the ‘he-goat* is called ma^ot or 
maguet, and the latter form is the Provencal 
synonym of the French magot. This pro- 
vincial term, which passed into French in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, differs 
in date and meaning from its homonym 
magauU or macault, which E-obert Estienne 
(1549) defines as ‘wallet’, ‘purse’. The 
primitive form of this word was mascaut, 
which also seems to he connected with popular 
traditions ; it appears to have denoted 
originally the ‘hag of sorcerers’. 

Que faire de eet argent ? Moron- 
val eut d’abord envie de fonder un 
journal, une revue ; mais la peur de 
croquer son magot I’emporta chez lui 
(‘ prevailed with him ’) sur la joie de 
s’imprimer tout vif (‘ seeing himself 
in print ’) (A. Daudet, Jack). 

Sans doute le bonhomme avait un 
beau ma^ot (‘ a nice little hoard or 
pile ’) qui lui permettait cette 
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oisivete (E. Bietjdonn^j, Le petit 
Mentier). 

See piece 1 (Coppee). 

maigre, n.m. Faire (or Manger) inaigre, 
To abstain from meat. 

Le maigre denotes foods containing neither 
meat nor fat ; cp. jours maigres, the days 
during which the Church prescribes abstinence 
from meat, ‘ fish- days * ; un repas maigre ^ 
fish meal, lenten meal. Cp. faire gras. 

Mais sa femme fut le maitre ; il 
devait devant le monde dire eeci, ne 
pas dire cela, faire maigre tons les 
vendredis . . . (Plaitbebt, Madame 
Bovary). 

maiUe, n.f. Avoir maille d partir avec 
guelqu’uTLf To have a bone to pick (a 
crow to pluck) with some one. Ils ont 
maille d partir ensemble. There is a 
bone of contention between them. 
They have a bone to pick with one 
another. 

Partir here has its old meaning of * to share % 

* to divide ’ (Popular Lat. partir e). Thus the 
phrase means lit. ‘ to have a maille to share 
with somebody ' Kow a maiHe m the Middle 
Ages was the smallest coin (equal to half a 
denier, which itself was one-twelfth of a sol 
or sm) and hence conld not be divided, so 
that quarrelling was inevitable if it had to be 
shared. The word maille in this sense survives 
also m n* avoir ni sou ni maille ; see sou 3. 

Mais ponr ce qni est de Targent, 
cela regarde le p^re : c’est le p^re 
qni devra payer tot on tard, c’est 
avec le p^re qne vous auriez maille 
d partir (H. Lavedan, Gens de 
Maison). 

Qnant an juge d’instmction, elle 
avait eu raison de se Tenchamer {‘ in 
winning him over to her side ’), a 
une epoqne on on ne sait jamais si 
on n^aura pas nn jonr on Tantre 
maille d partir avec la jnstice de son 
pays (A. Hermant, Contras, Boldat). 

main, ?i./. 1. Avoir (or Tenir) la haute 
main (sur quelgu'un). To have (keep) 
the upper hand (over some one). 

Cp. Tenir la main haute d quelqxPun, To treat 
a person severely, authoritatively. 

II m’a semble qne les femmes en 
Espagne avaient la haute main et 
jonissaient d’nne plus grande liberte 
qu’en France (T. Gautier, Voyage 
en Espagne). 

2. Avoir la main, (At cards) To have the 
deal or the lead. 

3. Avoir la mam heureuse. To be lucky (at 
cards or other things). 

4. Be longue main. Of long standing, of 
old, long ago — e.g. Je le connais de 


longue main, I have known him a long 
time. 

Secretaire d’Etat sous la Eest- 
auration, le Marquis, cherchant k 
rentier dans la vie politique, pre- 
parait de longue main sa candida- 
ture a la Chambre des deputes 
(Flaubert, Madame Bovary). 

5. En mettre la main au feu. To swear to 
a thing, to go surety for — e.g. Xen 
metfrais la main au feu, I would stake 
my life on it, take my dying oath 
about it. 

An allusion to the mediaeval ordeal by fire. 

II a beau depuis quinze ans ^tre 
notre ami (‘ In spite of the fact that 
he has been our friend for fifteen 
years ’), je ne mettrais pas la main au 
feu pour lui (Balzac, Cesar Birot- 
teau). 

6. En venir aux mains. To come to blows. 

Je le menagai du poing, il leva 
sur moi sa canne, et nous aUions 
en venir aux mains quand mon 
mouchard nous rejoignit a point 
pour nous separer (V. Cherbuliez, 
E Aventura de Ladislas Bolski). 

7. Faire la main, (At cards) To deal, to 
lead, to make the trick. 

8. Faire mam basse {sur). To lay violent 
hands on, to take forcible possession 
of, to seize (upon). 

La main Mute, in the times of chivalry, was 
the right hand, the one which held the lance 
or sword. When this hand was lowered — ^i.e. 
when a knight faisait main basse — he struck 
to some purpose, and thus the phrase came 
to mean ‘ to strike hard * and then * to take 
possession of ’. 

Elle faisait main basse sur toutes 
les victuailles quand elle en saisis- 
sait Toccasion (J. Bichepen’, Mi- 
arka). 

fi, Haut la main. Without difficulty, 
hands down — e.g. Il a fait cela haut la 
main. He did it with the greatest 
ease. 

A vrai dire, j’etais persuade que 
Cadenet aUait gagner la partie 
(‘ win the game ’) haut la main (J. 
Claretie, Brichanteau ComedierC). 

10. Mettre la derniere main d quelque 
chose, To give (put) the fimshing 
touch(es) to a thing — e.g. On E expose 
pas un tableau avant d^y avoir mis la 
derniere main. One does not show a 
picture untn one has put the fimshing 
touch to it. 
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11. Mettre la main a la ^dte. To set one’s 
hand to the work, to put one’s shoulder 
to the wheel. 

Lit. ‘ to put one’s hand to the dough *. 

Lui qui payait volontiers Ae sa 
personne (‘ did not spare himself ’) | 
et ne connaissait gu^re la paresse, il 
en etait reduit a surveiller le travail 
des autres au heu de mettre la main 
d la pate (‘ instead of taking a hand 
in it himself ’) (E. Rod, L^Incendie). 

See entortiller (Copeau). 

12. Ne pas y alter de main morie. This 
expression, which is nearly always used 
negatively, implies that a thing is done 
energetically, with no haK measures, 
in no haK-hearted way, and the exact 
English equivalent will depend on the 
context. Thus Vous rdy allez pas de 
main morte may mean : You hit hard, 
with a vengeance ; You punish (or 
strike) severely ; You work with a will. 
You go at it hammer and tongs ; You 
don’t do things hy halves, You’re go- 
ing it strong. You’re laying it on 
thick. 

Lit. ‘ not to go at it with a dead hand 
as in the game of main morte, played among 
children, in which the players smack each 
other’s hands ; a player who is too vigorous 
is said to ne pas y alter de main morte. 

Ah 1 si nous avions de la troupe 
a Montpaillard, c’est moi qui ferais 
fusilier tous ces gars-1^ ! — Vous n'y 
allez pas de main morte (‘ That’s go- 
ing it strong ’), monsieur le maire ! 
(A. Allais, V Affaire Blaireau). 

MiUe ecus ! Vous rdy allez pas de 
main morte (‘ You don’t do things 
by halves ’) ; trois mille francs ! 
Comme cela, tout de suite, du jour 
au lendemain (‘at a minute’s 
notice ’) (A. Thettbiet, U Affaire 
Froideville). 

See pouffer (Curel). 

13. Passer la main dans les cheveux (or le 
dos) a quelqidun. To flatter a person in 
order to get something {or for one’s 
own ends), to butter a person up (or 
over), to soft-soap a person. 

14. Prendre quelgiCun {Se laisser prendre) 
la main dans le sac. To catch some one 
(To let oneself be caught) red-handed, 
in the very act. 

M flis nous sommes 1^, nous veillons 
au grain ! (‘ we’ve got our weather- 
eye open’). Noits vous prendrons la 


mam dans le sac, messieurs les con- 
spirateurs (T. Gaijtiee, Militona)* 

15. Se faire la main. To try one’s hand, 
to get one’s hand in. 

If.B. — This must not be confused with the 
rarer faire sa main, to pillage, steal, make 
illicit gains — e.g. ‘ Pendant les dix armies qu’il 
venait de passer k Saligneux, il avait grappilM 
(‘ made his little profits ’), fait sa main et 
mis en sfiret6 ses petits profits illicites’ 
(V. Cherbuliez, L'Idde de Jean Titerol). 

J’attaohe la plus grande import- 
ance k cette operation, et je t’engage 
a la soigner particuli^rement, pour 
te faire la main (A. Hermaitt, 
Coutras, Soldat). 

16. Tenir dans la main, is used to describe 
small objects or things, which might 
almost, as the phrase suggests, be 
contained or held in one’s hand — e.g. 
Une cliamhre qui tiendrait dans la main, 
A room not big enough to swing a 
cat in. 

mais. 1. adv. N’en pouvoir mais — e.g. 
Je n^en puis {Il rden peut) mais, {a) I 
(He) cannot help it, I am (He is) not 
the cause of that, It is not my (his) 
fault, I am (He is) not to blame ; {b) I 
(He) can do no more, I am (He is) done 
up. 

Mais in this phrase is an adverb, from the 
Latin magis ; hence lit. ‘ to be unable to do 
more ’. 

EUe etait transport6e d’une saint e 
colere, dont Eric Warden etait I’ob- 
jet. Il rbcn pouvait mais et n’y en- 
tendait rien du tout, car sa con- 
science ne lui reprochait auoun crime 
(A. Hermai^t, Le joyeiix Gargon). 

2. Gonj. Mais or Oh ! mais or mais Id ! 
or Oh / mais Id are ah frequently used 
with intensifying force in familiar 
style. Cp. la 3. 

Un homme qui rendrait ma pet- 
ite Delphine aussi heureuse qu’une 
femme Test quand ehe est bien 
aimee, mais je lui cirerais ses bottes, 
je lui ferais ses commissions (Balzac, 
Le Pere Goriot). 

Dis-moi la verite, Raymond, qu’ 
avez-vous fait de mal ? — De mal ? 
... Oh ! mais rien, ma m^re, rien 
de mal, je vous le jure (P. Loti, 
Bamuntcho), 

maison, 1. Maison puhlique or Mai- 
son de passe or Maison de rendez-vcrus 
or Maison de toUrance, Brothel, bawdy 
house. 
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2. Faire maison nette. To make a clean 
sweep of (To dismiss) all one’s servants 
or employees. Faire maison neuve. 
To replace all one’s servants or em- 
ployees. 

maitre, n.m. Le maitre des hautes omvres. 
The executioner. 

A euphemisin for hourreau; cp. Chariot and 
Monsieur de Paris. 

maL (A) n.m. 1. 11 rCy a que demi-mal 
OT Ge n^est qv^un demi-mdlf It might 
have been a lot worse. The harm is not 
so very great. 

Si encore la cour voyait un peu de 
soleil, de temps en temps, il n^y 
aurait que demi-mal (L. Tbapie, 
UInfirmiire scolaire). 

2. Le mal du ^ays. Home-sickness. 

Du reste, cette colonie ne reussit 
pas : les Suisses prirent le mal du 
pays et mouraient comme des mou- 
ches, rien qu’en entendant tinter les 
cloches (T. GAtmER, Voyage en Fs- 
pagne). 

3. Prendre tout en mal — e.g. II prend tout 
en mal. He puts a wrong construction 
on everything, He takes eveiyfching 
amiss, in bad part. 

4. 8e donner beaucoup de (or bien du) ma 
or, more familiarly, 8e donner un mal 
de cMen, To take a great deal of 
trouble. 

H travaille beaucoup, il se donne 
un mal de chien pour grossir notre 
fortune (P. MAEatiERiTTB, UEm- 
busque). 

(B) adv. 1. Mettre d mal. To beat 
severely ; to ruin ; to seduce. 

Les memes furieux qui avaient 
envahi Testrade pour mettre d mal 
rinfortxme cul-de-jatte, I’empoig- 
n^rent sans plus attendre et le por- 
t^rent en triomphe, d^s qu’il se fut 
vante d’avoir perdu ses jambes a 
Waterloo (M. BoxTLEisrGER, Le Pave 
du Boi). 

2. Pas mal {de), in familiar speech, corre- 
sponds to " a good deal % ‘ a good 
many’, ‘a good few’ — e.g. Je m^en 
moque pas mal, I don’t care a straw. 
Il y avail pas mal de monde. There 
were a good many people. 

Dame! moi, au fond, je rrCen 
moque pas mal de la justice ! La 
prison ou le regiment, oh! Id! Id! 
(A. Capes, Monsieur veut Hre). 

Est-ce qu’il vient beaucoup 


d’etrangers ici ? — Gomme ci, comme 
Qa. Q& depend des saisons. H vient 
pas mal d’ Anglais (T. Bernard, 
U Anglais tel qu^on le parle). 

3. Tourner [a) mal. To come to a bad end, 
to go to the bad, to go wrong — e.g. Il 
a mal tourne. He has gone -wrong, has 
become a scamp. 

Distinguish from Toumer m mal, * To give an 
unfavourable interpretation to 

Alors il sera tm de ces petits mal- 
heureux que I’Assistance publique 
el^ve par milliers et qui tournent mal, 
le plus souvent (P. Coppee, VAdop- 
tion). 

(C) adj. Mal, like bien (see bien 3) is some- 
times used adjectivally — e.g. W Hre pas 
mal {de sa personne), Hot to be bad- 
looking. Il n'est pas mal du tout. He’s 
a good-looking {or nice sort of) fellow. 
He is far from being ugly. 8e trouver 
mal. To feel faint, ill, unwell. Eire 
mal avec quelqu!un. To be on bad 
terms with a person. 

La fille est charmante. — ^EUe n’est 
pas mal (Demas fils. La Question 
d* Argent). 

La douleur fut si -vive que je 
failHs me trouver mal (V. Chbr- 
BELiEZ, VAventure de Ladislas 
Bolshi). 

malade, adj. *1. Vous voild bien malade ! 
Much to be pitied you are ! 

2. Se faire porter malade, (military) To 
ask to be numbered among the sick. 

3. Mad — e.g. Non, mais tu rdes pas 
malade? Come, come, you’re not 
crazy, are you ? 

maladie, n.f. Faire une {longue) maladie. 
To have an (a long) illness (see faire 5). 

malheur^ n.m. 1. A quelque chose mal- 
heur est bon. It is an iH -wind that 
blows no one any good. 

Et puis il faut bien I’avouer main- 
tenant que c’est hni : d quelque 
chose mcdheur est bon, et je ne lui en 
veux plus qu’a moitie a ce passe, 
puisque c’est a lui que je dois de 
pouvoir aujourd’hui faire un heur- 
eux, un heureux qui, peut-etre, ne 
sera pas ingrat (H. Lavedan, Noc- 
turnes). 

2. Jouer de malheur. To be unlucky, to 
have a run of ill-luck. 

3. Malheur! or Ah! Malheur! What 
rotten luck ! 

Manquer une occasion comme 9a ? 
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. . . Malheur! (0. Mibbeaxj, Le 
Journal d!une Femme de Ghamln'ey 

4. Tin malheur ne vient jamais seul (or sans 
Tautre) or Un malheur en amene un 
autre or Un malheur amene son frere, 
Misfortmies never come singly. It 
never rains bnt it pours. 

5. Faire un malheur, (a) To commit some 
fatal violence ; (6) To cause an acci- 
dent. 

6. File a eu un petit malheur, euphemism 
for File est enceinte. 

malheureux, ad;/., with negative Hre: Gda 
(Ce) n^est pas malheureux! That’s a 
good job ! 

Te voila ! ce n^ est pas malheureux ! 
dit madame Lerat, les l^vres pincees 
(Zola, Nana). 

malice, w./. Ne pas y entendre malice. To 
mean no harm, no mischief, to mean 
nottog by it— e.g, II rCy entend pas 
malice. He means no harm by it {or 
He suspects nothiug). 

n rit de ce petit accident sans y 
entendre malice (A. Hermant, Le 
joyeux Qargon). 

malin, adj. and n.m. 1. ^a (or Ge) n’est 
(or C^est) pas malin. It’s not as d i fficult 
as all that. 

2. Ftre un malin, To know what’s what, 
to be up to snuff. 

3. Faire le (or son) malin. To want to be 
thought smart, to put on knowing airs. 

*malle, n.f. *1. Mouth — e.g. Ferme ta 
malle ! Shut up ! 

Lit. ‘trunk’. 

*2. JBoucler (or Faire) sa malle, To snuff it, 
kick the bucket. 

Lit. ‘ to buckle (pack up) one’s trunk 

*3. Military prison, clink. Cp. boite 2. 

mamours, n.m. pi. Faire des mamours {d 
quelqu^un), (lit.) To caress ; (fig.) To 
flatter, blan^sh, coax, cajole. 

Mamour, properly fn!amour, from Tna + 
amour, is the old form of mon amour. 

manche. {A) n.m. 1. Branlerdansle{oT: 
au) manche. To be shaky, in a parlous 
state, imsafe. 

Lit. * to shake in the handle *. 

M. le prefet de police branle dans 
le manche, il a des ennemis (Balzac, 
Le Fere Goriot). 

On assurait qpUl branlait dans le 
manche, qu’il n’en avait pas dans le 
ventre pour deux mois (Zola, Son 
Fxcellence Fugene Fougon). 

2. Ftre du c6te du manche ; see c6t6 2. 

3. Jdeir le manche apr^ la cognee. To 


throw the handle (the helve) after the 
hatchet. To abandon an enterprise. 
To give up trying after a failure, To 
give up in despair. To throw the rope 
after the bucket. 

By allusion to a woodcutter who, discouraged 
and angry when the iron repeatedly comes off 
the handle of his hatchet and remains stuck 
in the timber, throws down the handle in 
a fit of irritation. 

(B) n.f. 1. Game, {at tennis) set. Ftre 
manche d manche. To be even, to have 
each won a game. 

When a player wins the first of three games 
he is said to have to 'premUre manche, and if 
his opponent wins the second game, a third 
game, called to belle (see belle 2) is necessary 
to decide who is the winner. 

2. Avoir qudgviun dans sa manche, To 
have some one at one’s disposal, to be 
able to do as one likes with a person. 
Lit. ‘to have some one in one’s sleeve’. 

Sur le coup de quatre heures, la 
comtesse leur fait une distribution 
de tartelettes a la cr^me. Les 
fr^res n’ont pas tant de cr^me que 
cela. Hs out cri4 comme des 
aveugles ; mais elle a le sous-prefet 
dans sa manche (V. ClHERBtrLiEZ, 
FAventure de Ladislas Bolshi). 

3. Avoir la manche large. To be very in- 
dulgent in questions of morality or con- 
science. 

When garments had few or no pockets, 
people utilised their girdles or wide sleeves to 
place things in. Monks in particular used 
their sleeves for carrying their prayer-book, 
handkerchief, purse, etc. Hence arose the 
comparison II a la conscience large comme la 
manche dlun cordelier, implying that a person 
did not hesitate to employ any means 
which might benefit him, that he was 
unscrupulous. 

Foi de pritre, repondit I’abbe, 
c’estmalhonnete ; foi d’explorateur, 
c’est autre chose. — ^Eh I eh I nous 
avons la manche large, s’ecria joy- 
eusement le baron (V. Cheebtjliez, 
La Vocation du Gomte Ohislain). 

mangeaiUe, n.f. Eatables, grub. 

manger, vb. tr. 1. Qase laisse manger, It 
is palatable. 

2. On mange hien chez lui, He provides a 
good table. On mange hien dans ce 
restaurant. The food {or cooking) is 
good at that restaurant. 

mangeur, n.m. 1. Mangeur de chou- 
croute, German. 

Lit. ‘eater of sauerkraut’. 

♦2. Mangeur de bon Lieu, Bigot, prayer- 
monger. 

See Dieu 6. Variant : mangeur de crumfix. 
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*3. Mangeur de nez. Quarrelsome, savage 
man. 

See nez 12. 

*4. Mangeur de cures, Mery anticlerical. 

^manier, se = se magner. 

Maniez-vous, les enfants. C’est 
samedi ! (Colette et Maechanb, 
La Vagahonde). 

manier e, n.f. 1. Fake quelque chose par 
rmniere d" acquit ; see acquit. 

2. Fake des manieres, To put on airs — 
e.g. A$~tu fini tes manieres ? Don’t be 
BO stuck-up ! ISTone of your airs ! Don’t 
put it on so ! Come o:ff it ! Jene fais 
pas de manieres avec vous, I don’t 
stand on ceremony with you. 

Lui, du moins, avec sa figure de 
petit faune bossu et farceur, iV ne 
faisait pas de manieres . . . et il 
etait bon enfant (O. MmsEAir, Le 
Journal d^une Femme de Ghambre). 

3. De la belle maniere, In fine style — e.g. 
Bosser quelqu^un de la belle maniere. 
To give some one a sound thrashing. 

manigance, n.f. Mean, underhand trick, 
jobbery, intrigue — e.g. Je connais 
quelques-unes de ses petites manigances. 
I’m up to some of his little games. 
Maniganc&i wMch is a southern horrowing 
(manigo, * sleeve *), means lit. a ‘ trick of the 
sleeve % by allusion to jugglers or conjurers 
who make objects disappear up their sleeves. 

Je crois qu’il y a une manigance 
sous roche (see anguille), avec John 
White, pour I’achat du brevet Ler- 
bier (V. Margxteeitte, La Qar- 
gonne). 

maniganeer, vh. tr. To scheme, contrive, 
plot — e.g. J e devine bien ce quHl mani- 
gance, I can guess what he’s up to. 
From manigance. 

Vous avez manigance tout 9a de 
peur que votre amant ne vous 
ichappe (Heitneqxjin et Cooltts, 
La Sonnette FAlarme). 

manitou, n.m. Le grand manitou. The 
chief person, the boss of the shanty (of 
the show). 

‘ The Oreat-Spirit % among the North Ameri- 
can Indians. 

^mannezlngiie, n.m. Keeper of a public- 
house, landlord of a wine-shop. 

A combination of mannequin and zingm, 
the landlord being looked upon as a kind of 
automatic dummy behind the zinc counter. 
The word, together with its variant minzingue 
(representmg the usual Parisian pronuncia- 
tion), is rarely heard now, having been re- 
placed by mastroquet 

Les mannezingues du quartier ou 


la bande dont il etait le chef s’abreu- 
vait (F. Cargo, VJSquipe). 
*manoelie, n.f. Familiar name for the 
card game of manille. 

Moreau qui, blesse lui-m 6 me, puis 
gueri, passait des jours entiers sur la 
paiQe a faire la “ manoche ” (D. 
Benjamin, Qaspard). 

*manque, n.f. A la manque. Bad, in- 
efficient, feeble, of poor quality, good 
for nothing — e.g. Une affaire d la 
manque, A bad piece of business, a 
washout. Un homme d la manque, 
A man not to be relied on, who will 
leave one in the lurch, a stumer. Un 
socialiste d la manque, A would-be 
socialist. Des fafiots d la manque. 
Forged bank-notes. 

Manque, n.m., ‘ lack *, is often feminine in 
popular and provincial speech. 

n m’a reproche d’etre une 
patriote d la manque, une mauvaise 
Frangaise (0. Mirbbait, Le Journal 
dfune Femme de Ghambre). 
manquer, vh. intr. 1. line manquaitplus 
que cela I That was the last thing ex- 
pected ! That crowns all ! That is the 
last straw ! 11 ne manquerait plus que 
cela J That would be the last straw I 
Lit. ‘ only that was (would be) now lacking * 
{ironical). 

Une erreur judiciaire a Montpail- 
lard, eh bien ! il ne manquaitplus que 
cela J (A. Allais, V Affaire Blaireau). 

Il nous fera passer en oorrec- 
tionnelle. — ^Encorrectionnelle ? Un 
proems scandaleux ! Il ne man- 
querait plus que cela! (E. Fabre, 
U Argent). 

See exemple 2 (Capus). 

2. La manquer belle ; see belle 4. 
manteau, n.m. Sous le manteau, (a) 
Secretly, clandestinely, sub rosa ; (b) 
Confidentially. 

{a) Formerly books, etc., were said to be sold 
sous le manieau when they were disposed of 
secretly, as if under cover of a cloak, and 
the expression is still used with verbs of 
selling ; (&) in the sense of ‘ confidentially % 
the full phrase, used with verbs of saying, 
is sous le manteau de la cheminie, i.e. under the 
mantelpiece. 

Qu’est-ce que je perdrai a ce que 
Ton r 6 p^te en pubMc ce qui se dit 
depuis quatre ans 502^5 le manteau ? 

. . . rien du tout ! (Gyr, Le Baron 
Sinai). 

maous, adj. invar. Big, enormous, aston- 
ishing, pukka. 

This word, pronounced ma^ouss (and of which 
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intensified forms are mcious-pip^re, pip^re- 
maous, maous-poilii, maous-poil'poil), was 
used during the War of a shell, a man, a 
parcel, etc. Sain6an {L’ Argot des TrancMes, 
pp._ 36, 151) says it is a provincialism : in 
Anjou, mahau or mahou signifies ‘ heavy and 
silly % and is often applied as a nickname to 
the Bretons . In Picardy mahousse is said of a 
‘ stout woman ' and also of a ‘ sow *. 

Mais TEdredon, c’est iin homme 
maous, on I’sait (E. Caugo, Les 
Innocents), 

Vous ne sortirez pas d*ici sans 
avoir pris tin punch, an kirsch. Je 
le chanffe sur ma petite iampe, c’est 
tout ce qn’on fait de pins maous (H. 
Dxjveenois, Ois^le), 
maquereau, n.m. Pimp, bnlly. 

Lit. ‘mackerel'. See note to dos 10. 
maquerelle, n.f. Procnress, bawd- 
prom maquereau. 

EUe me degohta et je ltd tronvai 
Fair repugnant d’nne vieille maquer- 
elle (0. Mirbeatj, Je Journal d^une 
Femme de Chambre). 

maquiller. 1. vh. tr. To do up, fake up 
— e.g. Maquiller un tableau {un cheval)^ 
To fake up a picture (a horse). Ma- 
quiller les brumes, To be a cardsharper. 
Lit. ‘ to make up one's face ’. The word was 
used in old jargon with the meaning of ‘ to 
steal ’ or ‘ to cheat ’. 

Voil4 ce que je snis ! Voila ce que 
j’ai fait ! Voila ce que nous avons 
maquille, mon mec et mezigo ! (J. 
Richepin, Flamboche). 

*2. Vb. intr. (Military slang) To pretend, 
sham — e.g. II a bien maquille a la visits 
et il a ete reforme, He malingered success- 
fully at the medical examination and 
was discharged. 

*mar(e), adv, = marre. 

*marant, adj. — marrant. 
marchand, n.m. 1. Le marchand de sable 
— e.g. Le marchand de sable passe / is 
said by mothers to denote that baby is 
dropping oE to sleep. Similarly, Le 
petit homme lui a jete du sable dans les 
jeux or Behe a du sable dans les yeux, is 
said of a child who feels sleepy. 

Lit. ‘ sand-merchant '. 

Le marchand de sable avait passe, 
comme disent les mamans, et Toto 
allait s’endormir (E. CoppIib, Les 
vrais Riches). 

2. XJn marchand desoupe, Head of a cheap 
boarding-school, A regular Squeers. 

Lit. * soup-merchant *, thick soup being the 
main item in the boarder’s fare. 

3. Un marchand dlhabits. Old-clothes man. | 


4. Un marchand des quatre saisons, A 
coster (monger). 

marchande, n.f. Une marchande d la 
toilette. Dealer in ladies’ left off 
clothing. 

Properly a woman who calls at houses offer- 
ing for sale clothes and jewellery ; as a rule 
she also carries on a number of other more or 
less shady professions. Var. revendeuse 4 
la toilette. 

mareh§, 1. Avoir bon marche de, To 

get the better of, easily to get the 
upper hand of — e.g. Vous aurez bon 
marche de lui. You will easily get the 
better of him. 

2. En itre quitte a bon marche. To come off 
cheaply, to get off lightly. 

3. Faire bon marche de. To hold cheap, to 
care but little for — e.g. II fait bon 
marche de vos conseiU, He cares little 
for your advice. Jefais bon marche de 
cela, I hold that very cheap. 

Va, commets ton crime, c’est bien. 
Tu fais bon marche de ta part de 
paradis (V. Hugo, Quatre-vingt- 
treize). 

4. Mettre le marche d la main d quelqu’un — 
e.g. II m^a mis le marche a la main. He 
told me I could take it or leave it. He 
made me decide one way or the other. 

5. Par-dessus le marche. Into the bargain, 
over and above, moreover. 

C’est stupide, sais-tu bien ? ce que 
tu dis la, c’est stupide ! Et tu ne te 
doutes pas a quel point c’est mala- 
droit, par-dessus le marche ! ( J, 
LEMAiTRE, Le Repute Leveau). 

See zizanie (Courtehne). 

6. MarcM aux puces ; see foire. 

marcher, vb. intr, 1. To accept, consent 

— e.g. Qu’en pensez-vous ? — J e marche. 
What do you think of it ? — I’m on 
(I’m of your opinion). Je ne marche 
pas, I’m not a starter, I’m not having 
any. 

This use of the word has passed from military 
into popular speech. 

En Erance meme, vous auriez 
toutes les peines du monde k trouver 
deux temoins, et iei vous n’en trou- 
verez pas un, car je vous avertis que 
je ne marche pas (A. Heemakt, 
Cadet de Coutras). 

2. Faire marcher quelqu^un, To deceive, 
fool, humbug — e.g. On a essaye de me 
faire marcher. They tried to pull my 
leg. 

marcheUT, n.m. Un vieux marcheur, A 

B 
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lewd old man, hoary old sinner, old rip. 
This expression, synonymous 'with vieux 
noeeur, seems to owe its creation to H. 
Lavedan, who "used the word and the type 
in Le nouveau Jeu (1892) and more particu- 
larly in vieux Marcheur (1895). 

*marcMs, n,m. Sergeant (in the cavalry). 
Corruption of mar^ehal des logis. Similarly 
marems-chef or marchef ( == markMl des logis 
chef). Quarter-master sergeant. 

*inardi. Mardiy sHl fait chaud ! Stock 
phrase nsed to denote that a promise 
or payment will never be kept. 

*marer, se = se marrer. 

*margi or margis, n.m. = marchis. 
*margoiilette, n.f. Month, head, face, jaw 
— e.g. Je vais te casser la margoulette, 
I'll break your jaw for you. 

From margouiUer (= rinMhonner)^ lit. ‘to eat 
dirtily ’ (Old French and dialect rmrgouiXLer, 

‘ to dirty with mud ’). The parallel Berry 
form margoul&r has also this same secondary 
meaning of mdchonnety whence margouU, 
dimmutive margoulette^ ‘ mouth ^ and ‘ jaw ’ i 
(SAlNlliJ^, Sources indigenesy I, p. 155). 
marguerite, n.f. Jouer d la frariche mar- 
guerit&y To play a game which consists 
m plucking the petals of a daisy, in 
order to discover if one is loved. 

As each petal is plucked, one says : 11 (or , 
Elle) m'aimOy . . . un peUy . . . ’beavucmi'Py 
. . . tendrementy . . . passionniment, . . . 
pas du tout ! The franchise or ‘ sincerity ’ of 
the daisy is such that the words uttered as 
the last petal is culled indicate the truth I 
EUe tenait a la main une lettre 
qu’elle tiraillait tout doucement 
entre ses doigts. On eut dit qu’eZZe 
jouait d la francJie marguerite (V. 
CHEEBTJLrEZ, V Avmture de Ladislas 
BoUki). 

Marianne, proper name. La Marmnne, 
ironical nickname for the French 
Republic. 

Jfananwe represents the democratic and social 
republic. At the time of the formation of 
various secret societies in 1849, each had its 
password, but, in addition, they sometimes 
had a word which all of them used in common, 
one of these being Matianne. Thus in 
answer to the question : “ Connaissez-vcms 
la mire Marianne ? ” the reply would be : 
“ Ouiy eUe a bu du bon vin " (Bobeet, 
Phrasdologie, p. 117). 

Sa seule religion, disait-il, c’etait 
le culte de la Republique ... On 
trouve encore, dans les provinces, 
de ces mystiques qui croient a 
Marianne comme les devotes croient i 
a la Sainte Vierge (C. YAxrrEL, Mon 
Cure chez les Biches). 

'marida, n.m. Marriage — e.g. Alter au 
marida. To get married, spliced. 

A provincialism (Languedoc marido). 


*mariolle, adj. ELnowing, cute, ‘ fly 
deep, artful — e.g. JFaire le marioUe, 
Jouer au marioUe, To show off, talk 
big. 11 ne faisait ^as le marioUe, He 
was singing small. 

See revue 1 (Horgeles). 

From the Italian mariolo, ‘ rascal ‘ scamp 

T’as perdu, parce que c'etait ton 
tour. Si on n'a pas d'jeu, le plus 
mariolle est foutu (F. (Shampsaxtk, 
Tuer les Vieux ! Jouir /). 

*marlou, n.m. Bully, pimp. 

From the provincial name for a matou or 
tom-cat. Variants ; marloupatte, marloupin. 

Russignol etait non seulement une 
brute, mais un marlou (H. Bataille, 
La Femme nue). 

marmaille, n.f. Brats. 

A collection of marmots. 

II s’occupait a contenir la mar- 
maille, qu'il empechait de penetrer 
dans la cour (J. Richepik, Miarka). 

marmelade, n.f. 1. Eire dans la mar me- 
lade. To be in a hole, in a pickle, in a 
fix. 

2. Mettre en marmeladcy To smash to a 
jefly. 

marmitage, n.m. Bombardment with 
heavy shells. 

From marmite 2. 

marmite, *1. Prostitute who keeps a 
pimp or fancy man. 

Marmite — lit. ‘ flesh-pot on which the 
bully lives. 

II Favait pr&ente k des camarades 
et a leurs marmites (J. H. Rosny, 
Martke). 

2. Heavy shell, Jack Johnson. 

War-time military slang, by allusion to the 
big camp cooking-pots. Sain^an {U Argot des 
TrancMeSy pp. 17--18) points out that the 
gunners of the time of Louis XIV and XV 
spoke of bombes en marmites with a similar 
implication ; but there is of course no his- 
torical connection between the old term and 
the modern use of the word. 

Et dans la tranchee, les jours 
d’accahnie, fumant leur pipe, ils 
revent la cit§ provinciale, A cent 
lieues des marmites (R. Bexjamik, 
Sous le del de France). 

3. Faire alter (or bouillir) la marmite. To 
keep the pot boilmg. 

Ce pauvre gargon a commis la 
folie de se marier, il a deux enfants 
et rien pour faire oiler la marmite (V. 
Cheebitliez, UAventure de Ladislas 
Bolshi). 

marmiter, vh. tr. To bombard with heavy 
shells. 

From marmite 2. 
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Us marmitent tout, detniisant le 
village toit par toit (R. Dobgeles, 
Les Groix de Bois), 
marmot; n.m. 1. Brat. 

See dent 8 (Margueritte). 

2. Groquer le marmot^ To be kept waiting 
a long time, to cool (kick) one’s keels. 
Various more or less fanciful e^lanations 
(discussed by A. Jeanroy, JRomania, XXIII, 
pp. 235-6) have been given of the ori^n of 
this phrase, which is probably, as Sainfian 
suggests (Sources indigenes, II, p. 356), 
merely a kind of humorous popular peri- 
phrasis for marmotter and marmouser, i.e. ‘ to 
chatter with one’s teeth * or * to mutter % 
like monkeys who are vexed or persons tired 
of waiting The locution has a parallel in the 
synonym croguer le marmouseU found in the 
Com4d%e des Proverhes : “ Ils ne me peuvent 
fuir . . . je leur feray crocquer le marmoset, 
comme il faut 

Vous attendrez pour dormer nne 
r^ponse definitive an due d’Aubieres 
. . . — J’attendrai quoi ? . . . non 
. . . je ne veux pas lui faire croquer 
le marmot plus longtemps ... 9a 
a dej^ beaucoup trop dure (Gyp, Le 
Mariage de Ghijfon), 

*marner, vh. intr. To work kard, toil, 
sweat. 

Metaphor borrowed from agriculture : lit. to 
improve arable soil with the help of marries 
" marl 

maronnant, adj. — marronnant. 
maronner, vh. intr. — marronner. 
marotte, n.f. Hobby, kobby-korse — e.g. 
Ghacun a sa maroUej Everyone kas kis 
kobby. Flatter sa marotte. To get on 
tke blind side of a person. Cp. dada 2. 
Lit. a kind of ‘ bauble * or ‘ rattle such as 
jesters used to car^. 

On est sujet en vieiUissant k 
prendre une marotte ; la mienne est 
de faire de Maximilien ce que je n’ai 
pu etre moi-m^me, un homme kon- 
orable et konor6 (Attgier, Le Fils 
de Gihoyer). 

marquer, vh. intr. Marquer bien. To have 
a good appearance. Marquer mal. To 
kave a bad, dubious appearance. 

Ce n’est pas pour te flatter, mais 
tu marques mieux que Besckanel (P. 
Veber, Les Gouches profondes). 
*marraiit, adj. Amusing, very funny. 

See marrer, se. 

See amoeher 1 (Borgel^s). 

*marre, adv. En avoir mar re, ( of things and 
persons) To kave had enough of, to 
be fed up with — e.g. Fem, ai marrel 
I’m fed up with it I En v^ld marre ! 
Enough of it ! Enough said I 
An abbreviation of mar^ (lit. 'salt-water 


fish ’) in its familiar meaning of ' disgust 
* repulsion * (by allusion to the smell of stale 
fish). Hence also se marer or se marrer, ‘ to 
be disgusted ' bored and, m irony, ‘ to 
amuse oneself’ (SaixEust, Langage paris- 
ien, p. 179). 

Fen avais marre des embusques 
de Tarriere et j’ai demande a re- 
partir (R. Dorgeliss, Les Groix de 
Bois). 

*marrer, se. To kave a good time, a good 
laugh. 

See note to marre. 

Viens avec nous, on va se marrer 
(R. Dorgelbs, Les Croix de Bois). 

marron. (A) n.m. 1. Blow (particular- 
ly on tke face) — e.g. Goller {Attraper) 
des marrons. To give (receive) blows. 
Lit. * chestnut ’ ; by allusion to the colour of 
the bruise. The synonym chdtaigne is also 
used with the same meaning. 

C’est un bonkomme d qui fqi mis 
un marron. Alors il me fait un 
proces (G. CoTJETELmE, Un Client 
serieux). 

2. Tirer les marrons du feu. To be tke cat’s 
paw^. 

Said of one who accomplishes a difficult, 
sometimes dangerous, piece of work and has 
all the trouble without any of the profit ,* the 
person who profits is said to tirer les marrons 
du feu (avec les pattes du chat). The expres- 
sion is an allusion to La Fontaine’s fable, 
Le Singe et le Chat : — 

Un jour nos deux maitres fripons 
Eegardaient rdtir des marrons. 

Le singe dit au chat : Tire-moi ces marrons. 
Et s’empressant d’ob^ir, le chat 
Tire un marron, puis deux, et puis trois 
en escroque, 

Et cependant Bertrand (i.e. the monkey) 
les croque. 

*(B). Adj. Etre marron. To be taken in, 
done brown. 

Marron, as adj., — lit. ' chestnut-coloured ’, 

‘ brown ' ; cp. fitre ehocolat. In thieves’ 
slang etre pris marron sur le tas = ‘ to be 
caught red-handed 

marronnant, adj. Vexatious, bothersome 
— e.g. Une pluie marronnante. 

Lit. that which makes one marronner. 

Tout de meme, c’est-il marronnant 
de quitter la mer par un temps 
pared ? (H. Dwerkois, Edgar). 

marronner, vh. intr. To be vexed, to 
grumble, grouse. Faire marrminer 
quelqu^un. To rile a person. 

Henriette, d’aiUeurs, marronnait 
serieusement (G. Courtelin'e, Bou- 
bouroche). 

marsouin, n.m. Colonial infantryman, 
marine. 

Lit. 'porpoise’. 

Il est reste six mois a Rochefort; 
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il a compris qu'i! etait tout de meme 
trop mtelligent pour etre simple 
marsouin et il est rentre a Saint-Cyr 
d’ou il est sorti avec un bon numero 
(M. Habby, La divine Chanson). 
marteau. *1. adj. invar. Crazy, off 
one’s nut — e.g. Litre un peu marteau (or 
Avoir un coup de marteau). To be 
not all there, to be a little touched. 
Etre complMement marteau, To be 
barmy in the crumpet. 

By allusion to a person who has received a 
blow on the head with a hammer. 

Mon idee me travaillait ; mais je 
n’osais pas lui en parler. J’avais i 
peur qu’il me trouve marteau (J. 
Romains, Le Vin blanc de la Vil- 
lette). 

See loin 3 (Willy). 

2. n.m. Oraisser le maheau, To tip the 
porter. 

Lit. ‘to grease (or oil) the door-knocker’. 

Cp. the words of Judge Dandiu’s porter in 
Eacine’s Lqs Plaideurs : I 

On avait beau heurter et m*6ter son chapeau, 1 
On n’entrait pas chez nous sans graiscer le 
marteau. 

A variant is : Graisser la patte. Cp. the 
English ‘ palm oil ’. 

martel, n.m. Se mettre (or Avoir) maiiel 
en Ute, To cudgel (rack) one’s brains, 
to worry, fret, to torment oneself. ^ 
Ilartelis the old form of marteau, ‘hammer ’. 

Cp. se casser la tite, under t6te 22. 

Il lui sembla tout d’un coup ap- 
eroevoir une correlation entre le 
brusque revirement de son pfere et la 
persistance de Claudette a ne plus 
se montrer sur la terrasse, et cette 
coincidence lui mit martel en fete (A. 
Thetjeiet, Boisfieury). 2. 

*masser, vh. intr. To work hard, to graft. 

Lit. ‘to knock in with a masse, sledge- 
hammer 

Tout’ la journee il a masse dans 
des vapeurs et dans I’cambouis (J. 
Rictus, Le Qoeur populaire). 
mastoc, n.m. and adj. invar. Clumsy-look- u 
ing (fellow), lumpy (fellow). 

The h.G. says that the word comes from the 
G-erman Mastochs, ‘fatted ox’. Sam6an, 
however {Langoge parisien, p. 338), f.hmVR 
this etymology doubtful, and suggests that 
the word represents a combination of the pro- 
vmcialism matoc, ‘ lubberly’, and its synonym 
massif. H 

mastroquet, n.m. Keeper of a public- 
house, landlord of a wineshop. Cp. 
bistro, mannezingue, troquet. 

Samian (Langage parisien, p. 116) explains 
this word as coming from mastoe, contamin- 
ated by stroc = setter, a measure for liquids. 


I The landlord is thus looked upon as a thick-set 

little fellow who sells sellers , Littrd derives 
* the word from mi-stroc or ma-stroe, which in 
' the slang of the eighteenth century denoted 

I demi-setier. 

On s’assit a la ‘‘ terrasse ” d^un 
mastroquet et Ton mangea quelques 
triangles de hrie arroses de vin blanc 
(F. COPPBB, Un Enterrement civil). 
m’as-tu-vu, n.m. Contemptuous nick- 
name for an actor, or for any poseur. 
Lit. ‘ Did you see me ? * An allusion to the 
conceited airs of certain ‘ pros ’ and to their 
constant inquiry, ‘ Did you see me in such- 
and-such a part (or play)?’. Also written 
matuvu. 

maternelle, n.f. 1. Infant school. 

Elliptical for ^ole maternelle. 

2. Mother, mater. 

This, like its English equivalent ‘mater’, 
originates m school slang. Cp. paternel. 

Rentre, je vais trouver mon 
paternel, ou la maternelle, est-ce que 
je sais ? La famille enfin . . . (H. 
Lavedan, Nocturnes). 
mathurin, n.m. Jack Tar. 
matin, n.m. Unde ces quatre matins. One 
of these (fine) days. 

Un de ces quatre matins, il est de 
force d vouloir se separer d’avec toi 
(H. Lavbdan, Nocturnes). 

See epater 2 (WiUy). 

matin, l.n.m. Little rascal, little minx. 
Lit. ‘cur’, ‘mastiff’. 

‘‘ La mdtineP'* Il n’iujui'iait rin- 
fidMe que de ce petit nom, modere, 
demode, qui sert encore, dans la 
bouche des gens %es, a complimenter 
la jeunesse imprudente (Colette, 
UAubt). 

See autant 3 (Brieux). 

2. Inter j. Mdtin ! expresses astonish- 
ment — e.g. Mdtin, vous y allez fort/ 
By jove! you’re coming it strong ! 

Mdtin I On ne doit pas s^embUer 
a Nancy, s’il y a beaucoup de 
femmes de ce mod61e-la ! (Gyp, La 
\ Oinguette). 

matinee, n.f. Dormir (or Faire) la grasse 
matinee. To sleep until almost noon, 
to lie abed late. 

Quant h Victorine et a madame 
Couture, elles dormirent la grasse 
matinee (Balzac, Le Pere Qoriot). 
matois, n.m. Uesf un fin matois. He’s a 
shrewd man, a cunning dog. 

*matriciile, n.m. Qa va harder pour ton 
matrieule / That’s goiug to be bad 
(dangerous) for you. 

Lit. * there will he danger for your number 
Military slang. Cp. the En^ish ‘It’s got 
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your number on % said of a bullet or shell 
intended for a person. 

*matriculer, vb. tr. To steal. 

An ironical use of the verb, since U numiro 
matricuU^ borne by a soldier’s effects, is the 
only proof of ovmership in the army. 

mauvaise, adj. 1. Elle est mauvaise / 
That’s a bad joke (bad trick) ! None of 
that ! Draw it mild ! 

See elle, 

2. La trouver mauvaise. Not to like it, to 
find it amiss, to be sick of it. 

See la 2. 

Depuis hnit jours, fis sont les 
hdtes de M. et Mme Lapilule, qui 
commencent k la trouver mauvaise 
(Jeak des Abbesses, UEeritage de 
VOncle Moucheron). 

mazagran, n.m, Cofiee served in a glass. 
This word was introduced into military 
slang, from which it has passed into popular 
speech, by soldiers who had served in Africa, 
and recalls the defence of the fort of Mazagran 
in Algeria in 1840, during which the 123 
French soldiers who held out against 12,000 
Arabs had nothing but black coffee to drink, 
mazette, 1. ?i./. Clumsy fellow (at games), 
J ohnny raw, a perfect rabbit, milksop. 
A Eouen word which originally denoted 
(a) ‘poor horse’ and ‘horse’ in general; (&) 
an ‘ unskilled man ’, in speaking of trumpet- 
players. Oudin writes in his Curiositez 
(1640) : “ Une mazette, c’est-h-dire, par m6ta- 
phore, un ignorant, un maladroit”. The 
word is the same as the Berry mazette, 
‘ant* (Puy-de-Ddme, maze, same meaning, 
from the German Ameise), whence the force 
of ‘ weak ’ or ‘ puny ’ (SainHiait, Sources 
indigenes, I, pp. 312-13). 

Pour faire un coup pareil, en 
plein quartier des Halles, c’est sure- 
ment pas une mazette ! (P. Garoo, 

U Homme traque), 

2. Inter j. Mazette I Expresses astonish- 
ment — By J o ve I My eye ! I say ! 

Tu as encore achet6 des choses. 
. . . Oui, ce petit groupe de Saxe 
sur cette 4tagilre, je ne te le con- 
naissais pas. . . . Mazette, quel 
luxe ! (P. Margtjeritte, VEm- 

busque). 

See cal^ 2 (hlirbeau), pied 15 
(Hirsch). 

*mee, n,m. *1. Pimp. 

*2. Man, fellow (especially contemptu- 
ously), cove, bloke, — e.g. Ils nous 
barbent, ces mecs-ld I Those blighters 
get on our nerves. 

Mec or meg, from the Provencal mee, ‘ affected 
fellow ’, is an old jargon term which meant 
‘master*, ‘individual’. It has passed into 
popular speech with the meanings of ‘ pimp ’, 
‘apache ’, and then ‘fellow’ in general. 

Des notaires ? D’la racaille I Des 


mecs qui prennent cent sous pour 
vous ecrire deux lignes (R. Beitja- 
MiK, Gaspard). 

See trait 1 (Hirsch). 

*inecamque, n,f. The guillotine, 
''‘m^caniser, vb. tr. To tease, annoy. 
*meeano, n.m. One who drives a machine 
(car, aeroplane, etc.). 

Corruption of micanicien, ‘ engine-driver 
m^chant, adj. Ne pas itre mediant, To be 
innocuous, tame, inferior, of little 
value, no great scratch. Tin livre pas 
mediant, A tame book. Une plais- 
anterie pas mechante, A dull joke, 
meche, n.j. 1. Etre de mldie avec queh 
qu^un. To be an accomplice of some- 
body, to be hand and glove with some- 
body, to go halves with. 

This metaphor is drawn from the same source 
as 2 below. 

Comme je questionnais la con- 
cierge, la vieille canaille, qui eiait de 
meche avec ma femme, me repondit 
que c’dtait un locataire qui travail- 
lait aux Halles (P. Yeber, Les 
Rentrees). 

2. ^venter la mlche, (a) To discover a plot ; 
(6) To give away one’s accomplices, 
blow the gafi, give the show away. 
Lit. ‘to discover the match or fuse* (for 
firing mine, gun, etc.). 

Des Parigots (* Parisians ’), n4s 
malins, ainsi que chacun sait, 
avaient vite events la mhhe et 
devine le dessous des cartes (G. 
CoTJBTELiNE, Le Train de 8 A. 47). 
*3. Vendre la meche = 2 (6). 

A popular alteration of ^venter lam^he, under 
the influence of the synonymous phrase 
vendre la calebasse, of nautical origin. 

*‘'4. Sentir la meche. To smell a rat. 

5. Y avoir mddie. To be possible ; Nepas 
y avoir meche. To be impossible — e.g. 
r a-Uil miche de Vobtenir d Vml? Is 
there any chance of getting it on tick ? 
II rCy a pas meche or, eUiptically, Pas 
mhche. It’s no go, no use. Nothing 
doing. 

Samian {Langage yarisien, p. 195) says that 
this use of the word mMie, ‘ wick *, 
originates in printers’ slang, in which mMm 
is used with the meanmg of ‘work’, the 
wick being looked upon as feeding the candle 
or lamp. 

Vous voulez danser avec la petite 
Sannoy . . . — dit madame Divry 
qui se l^ve suivie d’Auberive — mais 
il n^y a pas meche I (Gyp, La 
Ginguette). 

See disque (Daudet). 
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m^daille, n.f, Toute medaille a son revers, 
Evei^hing has its good and bad side. 
There is a dark side to every picture. 
^ See revers. 

m^duser, vb. tr. To stupefy. 

By allxisioa to the head of Medusa, the 
mythological monster whose head turned 
into stone whosoever gazed on it. 

Un instant meduse par cette 
apparition, racademicien ne tarda 
pas a recouvrer son sang-froid (0 . 
Meteihee, Le beau Monde), 
m^got, n.m. Cigarette or cigar end, fag- 
end. Un ramasseur de migots or Un 
migotier^ A man who picks up cigar 
and cigarette ends to smoke or to sell 
the tobacco, a fag-end man. 

A corruption of magof. 

Des moutards (‘ brats ’) de treize 
ans fumaient des megots et salivaient 
(J. K, Httysmae’S, Lea 8 oeurs Vatard), 
*melasse, n,f. Misery, poverty, straitened 
circumstances — e.g. Mre (or Tomber) 
dans la melasse. To be in trouble, in a 
fix, mess, pickle. 

IM, ‘treacle". 

II est joueur. Et c’est bien pour 
9a, et pour 9a seulement, qu’^'Z est 
toujours dans la melasse (J. Riche- 
PiE", Flamboche), 

m§Iecass(e) or m§Iecassis, n.m. Mixture 
of brandy and cassis (black-currant 
wine). 

Sometimes abbreviated to miU. 
m01er, se. Milez-vous de ce qui vous re- 
garde (or de VOS affaires) I Mind your 
own business 1 De quoi vous milez- 
vous ? What business is it of yours ? 
m^li“ineIo, n. m. Extreme confusion, 
jumble. 

Also written from wMer^ ‘to 

mix ‘ tangle * ; cp. pMe-milej in Old French 
mesle-mesle. 

Je ne sentais plus un vide au 
milieu de la saUe. Le meli-melo des 
voix recouvrait tout (J, Romaics, 
Le Vin blanc de la Villette). 
m^lo, n.m, Elood-and-thunder drama. 
Abbreviation of wModraTue. 

Grace k Blanche Lilas, je connais 
le repertoire des anciens “ mehs ” 
(E, COPPEE, UJSabilleuse). 
melon, n.m. 1. Round-crowned hard felt 
hat, bowler (hat). 

Lit ‘ melon An abbreviation of chapeau 
melon. 

2. Silly fellow, flat. 

At all epochs cucurbitaceous plants have 
provided terms to denote silliness — cp. 
corniehon, gourde, and the English ‘bump- 
kin*. 


membre, n.m. 8e saigner les quatre mem- 
bres. To work oneself to the bone. 

Lit. ‘ to bleed one’s four limbs ’. 

C’etait le fils d’un marechal fer- 
rant qui, entendant vanter les bien- 
faits de Teducation, saignait les 
quatre membres, le pauvre homme ! 
pour envoyer son enfant demi-pen- 
sionnaire au coU^ge (A. Datjdet, Le 
petit Ghose). 

*membrer, vb. intr. To work hard, toil. 
Military slang which has passed into popular 
speech; lit. to work hard with all one’s 
‘limbs', at military exercises. 

S’arretant tous les trois pour 
contempler ... les camarades qui 
membraient (G. Cotjeteline, Les 
Gaietes de VEscadron). 
mSme. 1. A mtme is a prepositional 
phrase, which can also be used ad- 
verbially, with the force of ‘ (directly) 
from or out of ‘ right in the midcBe 
of ’, etc. — e.g. Loire d mime la bouteille. 
To drink out of the bottle itself (i.e. 
without a glass). Loire d mime un 
seau Feau, To drink out of a bucket of 
water. Manger les fruits d mime 
Varbre, To eat fruit off the tree. Voild 
la crucTie, huvez d mime. Here is the 
pitcher, drink straight from it. 
Manger d mime, To eat out of the dish. 
Mordre d mime, To bite from the piece, 
joint, etc. 

This use, which already existed in the Ididdle 
Ages, when mime sometimes preceded the 
word determining the noun, is equivalent to 
d la chose mime, so that hoire d mime la 
bouteiUe — hoire d la bouteille mime. Origin- 
ally the construction was applied to drinking 
only. 

Une fenetre en tabati6re, tr^s 
etroite, laissant toujours le desir de 
Tair, s’ouvrait d mime le toit (A. 
Eattdet, Jach). 

Charles ... se fit apporter les 
abricots, en prit un et mordit d 
mime (Elattbeet, Madame Bovary), 

2. Gela revi&nt au mime. That comes to 
the same thing. 

Comment ! . . . vous ne savez 
pas qu’elle est amoureuse de M. 
Sinai ? . . . ou que, du moins, elle 
veut Tepouser, ce qui revient au 
mime (Gyp, Le Baron Sinai). 

See fante 1 (Estaunie), mon 2 
(d’Houvifie). 

3. Eire d mime (de). To be able (to) 
Mettre d mime (de). To enable (to). 

See fait (B) 6 (Earr^re). 
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memere, n.f. See note to fifille. 

m^moire, n.f, l. De memoir e d^homme, 
Within the memory of man. 

This phrase, modelled on the Latin hominum 
memoria, is only used in negative construc- 
tions. 

Jamais, de memoir e d^homme, im 
menuisier dn pays n’avait execute 
tine pareille hesogne (Maupassant, 
La Confession, de Theodule Sabot). 

2. Pour memoire. As a reminder, For in- 
formation. 

Ne revenons pas l^-dessns, je vous 
prie. — Je n’y reviens que pour me- 
moire (Augier et Sandeau, Le 
Oendre de Monsieur Poirier). 

3. Si fai bonne memoire. If I remember 
aright. 

Variant : Si mes souvenirs sont bons. 

manage, n.m, 1. Entrer en menage or Se 
mettre en menage. To get married, to 
set tip house (keeping). 

Je mis qnelque argent de cote, et, 
qnand il me sembla qu’il y en avait 
assez ponr me mettre en menage, je 
parlai a Catherine de mon sentiment 
(F. CoppiiE, Tin Accident). 

2. Eaire bon menage. To get on well 
together, to live happdy together. 
Faire mauvais menage. To live un- 
happily together, not to hit it off well. 

L’homme . , . est marie ; il vient 
1^ sans cesse avec sa femme. Les 
epoux passent pour faire le meilleur 
menage (R. Boylesve, Souvenirs du 
Jar din detruit), 

3. Menage d trois. The husband, the wife 
and the lover, the eternal triangle. 

mendiant, n.m. Les quatre mendiants du 
dessert, Figs, nuts, almonds and raisins. 
JAt. * the four mendicants of dessert * ; by 
allusion to the fact that figs, raisins, almonds 
and nuts recall the respective colours of the 
robes of the four orders of mendicant friars — 
Prieheurs, Mineurs, Carmes and Augmtins. 

On s’attardait aux quatre mendi- 
ants du dessert (H. Duvernois, Mon- 
sieur). 

*M6nilmuehe, proper name. District of 
Paris. 

A corruption of the real name of the district, 
M4nilmofitant. Another form is M4nilmonte. 

Qui connait ce coin de nature, 
presque sauvage, hant^ seulement 
par les gueux de Menilmuche (J. 
Riohepin, Le Pave). 

menotte, n.f. Little hand, tiny fist 
(especially of children). 

A diminutive of main. 

mentir, vh. intr. A beau mentir qui vierd 


de loin. Travellers tell fine tales ; A 
traveller may lie with impunity. 

That is, *He who comes from afar a beau 
jeu, i.e. has a fine opportunity to tell things 
which one cannot verify*. 

C’est pourquoi Ton pent affirmer 
que toutes les relations de voy- 
age sont fausses, — sauf si eUes sont 
des notations purement artistiques, 
comme ceUes de Fromentin ou de 
Loti ; a cause de cette inexactitude 
fonci^re qui engendre mille seduc- 
tions, leur infiuence peut §tre tr^s 
grande. A beau mentir qui vient de 
loin (P. Morand, Le Voyage). 
mer, n.f. Ge n^est pas la mer d boire ! It 
is not an impossibility. It isn’t such a 
formidable thing. It is not so very 
difficult after aU. 

Un petit moment desagreable ^ 
passer . . . congest pas, apr^s tout, 
la mer d boire. A votre place, je 
n’hesiterais pas (O. Miebeau, Le 
Journal d^une Femme de Chambre). 
mercanti, n.m. Unscrupulous tradesman, 
profiteer. 

This word, applied originally to the Algerian 
traders who followed the expeditionary 
troops in Africa, is properly the plural of 
the Italian word mercante, ‘ merchant *. 

Le mercanti cognait furieusement 
le bureau de son poing massif (R. 
DoRGELks, Les Croix de Bois). 

*^merde, interj. See Cambronne. 
meridienne, n.f. Faire la meridienne. To 
take a mid-day nap, an afternoon nap, 
a siesta. 

^merinos, n.m. Laisser pisser le merinos. 
To bide one’s time, to wait for one’s 
opportunity, not to fret. 

Mirinos (pron. mArinoss) is a Spanish sheep, 
and the expression is synonymous witbtomer 
pisser le mouijon (see mouton 3). 
merlan, n.m. 1. Hairdresser. 

Lit. ‘whiting*. This nickname arose from 
the fact that formerly, when powdered wigs 
were worn, hairdressers were apt to be cov- 
ered with flour, like whitings about to be 
fried. 

Je commengai sur-le-champ mon 
apprentissage chez un coiffeur pol- 
onais de la rue du Bac. ... An 
bout de six semaines, j’etais devenu 
un “ merlan ” accompH (V. Cher- 
BULiEZ, UAventure de Ladislas 
Bolshi). , 

See mousse 2 (Zola). 

2. Faire des yeux de merlan frit : see yeux 
7. 

^merMche, n.m. Mountebank, showman. 
This term belongs to the slang of fair-folk and 
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= lit, * marvellous * (Old IFrencli and popular 
mirlifique), 

Elle avait vn passer snx la grand’- 
roate des merlificTies (J. RiOEGEPiir, 
MiarJca), 

♦mesigue or mesigo, pron, = m^zigue. 

messe, n.f. 1. Dire des messes basses or 
une messe basse. To speak in a low 
Toice, to wMsper. Je n^aime pas les 
messes basses, Stock phrase said to 
people who whisper to each other in 
order not to be heard by others. 

2. Jene ripete pas la messe pour les sourds, 
I don’t like repeating things, I don’t 
boil my cabbages twice. Another 
stereotyped phrase said to people who 
ask yon to repeat the same thing 
several times. 

Messienrs-d ames. Among the lower classes 
this is the general, obligatory formula 
of greeting on arriving or departmg, 
on coming in or going out. ISTothing is 
added to Messieurs-dames, which may 
imply bon jour, honsoir, je uous salue, 
salut, adieu, an remir, etc. 

It is obvious that this formula should really 
be applied only when one is addressing men and 
women together, but amongst the people 
Messisurs’dames is often used when men only 
or women only are present, or even when 
there is only one man or one woman. Mon.' 
sieur-madame is used by tradesmen, shop- 
keepers, etc., who know that Messieurs-dames 
is vulgar and thus aim at showing their 
breeding I 

mesure, 1. Btre en mesure de. To be 
capable of, prepared to. Se mettre en 
mesure de. To prepare to. 

2. Donn&r sa mesure. To show what one is 
capable of, what one can do. 

3. Outre mesure. Beyond all measure. 

II huvait outre mesure, lui si sobre 
ordinairement (T. Gautier, 3IiU- 
tona). 

4. Sur mesure, (of clothes) To order. 

mdteque, n.m. foreigner domiciled in I 

another country. 

MM^que (from the Greek metoikos) was the 
name given in Athens to foreigners who 
had settled in that town and had to pay 
certain taxes without, however, enjoymg the 
rights of citizenship, 

Je suis un saligaud (‘rotter’), je 
me suis conduit comme un lache. 
Dai cane, J e devais casser la gueule 
d ce sale pantin, a ce meteque, h ce 
rasta ! (A. Salmon', O'est une belle 
Bille /), 

metier, n,m. Sur le mitier — e.g. Avoir du 
travail sur le metier. To have work on 
hand. Avoir %n livre sur le mitier, To 


have a book on the stocks, to foe work* 
ing at a book. 

Lit. * on the loom ’. 

J’ai sur le metier une grammair© 
comparee. Que Dieu me prete vie, 
et les pedants routiniers verront beau 
jeu i (V. Ckerbuliez, VAventure de 
Ladislas Bolshi). 

metingue, n.m. Meeting (pronounced d la 
frangaise). 

The English word meeting is also used. 

See calotte 1 (Coppee). 

m6tro, n.7n. Underground railway in 
Paris, ‘ tube 

Abbreviation of mitropohtain, which itself 
stands for chemin de ter mitropolitain. 

mettre, vb. tr. *1. Bn mettre. To make 
efforts, to warm into it, to go at it 
hammer and tongs, to keep it up, to 
play up, etc. (according to the context) 
— e.g. Mets-y-en J Go it for all you’re 
worth ! Put some vim into it ! N’aie 
pas peur Den mettre ! Don’t be afraid 
of letting yourself go ! 

Nyrop {Btudes, III, p. 23), explains this as 
an abbreviation of en mettre un coup, and 
thinks that the phrase has become more 
widespread as a result of the War. He adds 
in a note that B. Philipot is inclined to see 
the origin of the expression in motoring, en 
mettre being equivalent to mettre de V essence. 

*2. Le mettre d quelqvCun, To take some- 
body in. Cp. introduire. 

11 vous Va bien mis, raille le p^re 
Hamel, qui se gave de riz an ohoco- 
lat (R. Doegel^js, Les Croix de 
Bois). 

*3. Les mettre. To be off, do a guy. 

ISTyrop (Mudes, III, p. 23) points out that 
this egression is an abbreviation of mettre 
les voiles, or mettre les crayons, or mettre les 
bouts de bois, etc., and that, as hi the case 
of en mettre, the War gave a great extension 
to the use of the phrase. 

Suffit . . . Maintenant faut les 
mettre. — ^Les mettre ? begaya le 
millionnaire. — Oui, les batons, et en 
Vitesse (C. Vautel, Jim Cure chez 
les Riches). 

See camp (Barbusse). 

4. Mettons {ox Mettez) . . Let’s say . . . 
— e.g. Mettons (Mettez) dix francs. Let 
ns say (Make it) ten francs. Mettons 
(Mettez) que je Dai rien dit. Let us 
suppose that I said nothing. 

5. ( Y) mettre du sien, To contribute one’s 
share, something of one’s own, to 
make concessions, to meet one half 
way — e.g. Dy ai mis du mien, I con- 
tributed to it (with money, help, 
effort, etc.). See mien 1, 
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Si chacTin consent a y mettre du 
sieUf pent-etre que 9a pent marcher 
(H. Lavedak, Le nouveau Jeu)» 

Les ouvri^res ont d’inqnaiifiables 
exigences en ce temps ou chacnn 
devrait pourtant mettre du sien (Gyp, 
Geuxqui s*en f . . .). 

6. 8e mettre, to dress — e.g. Elle se met bien. 
She dresses weU. Les femmes dismt 
toujours qu^elles rCont [plus) rien d se 
mettre, Women always say that they 
haven’t a thing to put on, that they 
haven’t a rag to their backs. 

In popular speech II se met bien can also 
mean * He does himself well 

J e n^avais litteralement pins rien 
d me mettre. . . . Alors je suis allee 
me commander un petit costume 1 
chez Hatzfeld (Gyp, Geux qui s'en 

1. Se mettre d. To begin, set to — e.g. 11 
faut s^y mettre. We’ll have to set about 
it. 

meubles, n.m. pi. Eire dans ses meubles, 
To have one’s own furniture, not to 
live in lodgings (cp. hois 3). Mettre \ 
quelqidm dans ses meubles. To pro- 
vide a home for somebody, to furnish 
a house or flat for somebody. 

“'meurtre, n.m. G^est un meurtre de . . ., 
It is a great shame to . . . — e.g. G^est 
un meurtre d^abattre les grands arbres, 
It’s a sin to fell big trees. 

*ni6zigue or m^zigo, pron. Myself, I, me, 
this child. 

One of many old jargon deformations of moi. 
See loin (WiUy) and maquiller 1 
(E/ichepin). 

*niiehe or miehet, n.m. *1. Client of a 
prostitute (especially one who pays 
as opposed to a fancy man). Fairs 
{Lever) un miehet. To find a chent, to 
pick up a flat. 

This old slang term represents the vulgar 
pronunciation of MicMl, the traditional name 
for a ‘ dupe % ‘ simpleton \ 

*2. Ninny, simpleton, ‘ gent ’ (ironic). 

Geux fins michets d’une vingtaine 
d’ann^es, venaient en sens inverse ; 
gibus, monocle, jonc, tout le tr emble- 
ment (‘ the whole bag of tricks ’) (J. 
Romains, Le Yin Uanc de la Yil- 
lette). 

miemac, n.m. Complication, jumble, 
underhand manoeuvre, jobbery, foul 
play — e.g. II y a un miemac dmis cette 
affaire. There’s some underhand work 
in this business. Qu^ est-ce que c’ est que 


tons ees miemaes 9 What’s the meaning 
of all these underhand doings ? 
Mic‘7nac or miquemaque goes back to mite- 
maque,* medley*, ‘confusion*, met with at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century in the 
last of the Myst^res, Saint ChristophUa 
(1530). This form was preceded by 
mate, ‘ rebellion *, which occurs frequently in 
the fifteenth century and corresponds to 
the Flemish muitmalc, ‘ riot ’ (see A. Thomas, 
Romania, XLI, p. 80, who was the first to 
point out the Flemish origin of the word). 
Mic-maa itself is first found in the CmiMie 
des Proverbes i “ II y a du mic mac ’*, and 
later passed into Oudin’s Ouriositez (1640) 
(SainEan, Sources indigenes, n, p. 293) . 

Les Lorilleux flairaient Men quel- 
que miemac \ mais ils ne savaient 
pas (Zola, UAssommoir). 
midi, n.m. 1. Ghercher midi d quatorze 
heures. To look for (To make, seek, 
find) difficulties where there are none, 
To go on a wild-goose chase. 

This expression recalls the old custom 
of reckoning the hours of the day conse- 
cutively from 1 to 24, beginning at simset. 
Since the sun sets, in our part of the world, 
between 4 and 8 o’clock, according to the 
season, noon could thus vary from the six- 
teenth to the twentieth hour, but could never 
be the fourteenth. Thus chercher midi d 
quatorze heures originally meant ‘ to seek the 
impossible *. Voltaire’s epigram for the sun- 
dial of an inn is well known: 

Yous qui frSquentez ces demeures, 

Etes-vous bien ? Tenez-vous-y, 

Et n’allez point chercher midi 
A quatorze heures 1 

La jalousie est la plus elementaire 
et la plus appareute des passions. 
Spinoisa lui-meme rCy a pas cherche 
midi d quatorze heures, et MoH^re I’a 
tout aussi Men definie par la com- 
paraison d’une soupe ou Ton ne vent 
pas que le voisin trempe sa cuiUer 
(A. Heemant, Goutras, Soldat). 

*2. Midi I or C’&si midi f or (G'est) midi 
sonnet or (G^est) midi moins cinq I 
There’s no doing it ! Nothing doing ! 
G^est macache et midi sonne / It’s abso- 
lutely impossible ! 

Military slang expressions, to denote refusal 
or denial, which have passed into popular 
speech. 

Tu comprends bien que pour 
pagnoter (* go to bed ’) au quartier 
... est mamche et midi sonni! 
Tu ne voudrais pas I (G. Cotjete- 
UNE, Le Train de 8 h. 48). 

Car pour ce qui est d’aUer se 
halader, avec ta pourriture de soeur, 
maintenant e'est midi sonne (V. 
MABaiJEBiTTB, Le Compagnon). 
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midinette, n.f. Parisian work-girl, shop- 
assistant. 

To be seen in numbers, especially in the rue 
de la- Paix, at * mid-day ' {midi), when they 
emerge for their dinette, 'little lunch’, and 
to take the air. The word is thus a com- 
bination of midi and dinette, 

*mie, n.f. A la mie or A la mie de pain, 
Worthless, not worth a cuss — e.g. 
XJn mec d la mie de pain, A worthless 
fellow (mentally or physically), a 
washout. 

The mie is the inner, soft part of a loaf of 
bread. 

Vons aurez deux jours de salle de 
police, et avec un petit motif qui ne 
sera pas d la mie de pain (G. CotritTB- 
LrNTB, Lea Gaietes de VEscadron). 
mien. 1. Ty ai mis du mien, mettez-y du 
votre, I have given way a hit, meet me 
half-way ; I have done my share at it, 
now it’s your turn. See mettre 5. 

2. Eaifait dea miennes, I have been up 
to my old tricks again. See sien 1. 
mieux, adv. and n.m. 1. A qiti mieux ^ 
mieux. In rivalry, vieing with one 
another — e.g. Ils couraient d qui mieux 
mieux. Each was trying to run faster 
than the other. Each tried to outrun 
the other. 

A sentence like Us eourent d qui mieux 
mieux is probably to be understood as : Ils 
eourent d qui courra mieux courra (or fera) 
mieux. Formerly the preposition d was 
omitted, and its addition, due no doubt to 
some analogical construction, dates from the 
sixteenth century. 

Les passageurs du bateau a 
vapeur prenaient franchement part 
h, cette hilarite et dementaient d qui 
la reputation de gravite 
imperturbable qu’ont les Espagnols 
dans le reste deTEurope (T, Gautieb, 
Voyage en Espagne). 

2. De son mieux. As best one can — e.g. 
Faire de son mieux. To do one’s best. 

See faire 25 (Provost). 

3. EUe est mieux que sa sceur. She is 
prettier (better-looking) than her 
sister. See Men 3 (b). 

4. Eire au mieux avec quelquun. To he on 
the best (possible) terms with some one. 

Le notaire de Ponteilles avait un 
nom charmant et qui lui aUait 
si bien I On I’appelait maitre 
Anselme JoHton. Naturellement, 
feiais au mieux avec lui (0- Mm- 
BEATJ, Dingo). 

5. Faute de mieux, Por lack (want) of 
anything better. 


6. /e ne demande pas mieux; see de- 

mander 2. 

7. Le mieux eat Vennemi du bien. Leave 
well alone. 

8. On ne pent mieux. As well as possible. 
It could not be better — e.g, Voua 
arrivez on ne peut mieux. You could 
not have come at a more opportune 
moment. 

9. Pour mieux dire. To be more exact. 

10. Tant mieux. So much the better. 

mijauree, n.f. Affected and conceited 

woman. Faire aa mijauree. To put on 
conceited airs. 

Mijaurie is a provincialism which in its 
passage into Parisian speech has undergone 
changes of form and meaning. The primitive 
form migaurie is found in La Gazette de la 
Place Maubert (1649), a work written in 
popular Parisian style, and the modem 
form, written migeorSe, is already met with 
in the Comidie des Chansons (1640), while 
Oudin in his Curiositez of the same year 
gives both variants. As for the meaning, the 
force of * conceited coquette ’ is clear from 
the following passage in MoliSre’s Bourgeois 
g&ntilhomme (1670), Act III, Sc. IX : " Elle, 
monsieur ? voil^i uue belle mijaurie, une 
impesou^e hien batie, pour vous dormer tant 
’amour I ” In Anjou, migouri or migorie 
denotes ' marmelade * or ‘ fruit-jam ’, and 
this specific meaning is the source of 
mijauree, ' foolish or conceited girl or woman 
who puts on affected airs ’ (cp. jaire la m- 
crie, ‘to play Miss Sugar-lips ’). Its earlier 
synonym pimbhhe also has a culinary origin, 
going back to espimbhhe (a kind of verjuice 
or juice of unripe grapes); found in the 
Memgier de Paris (1399) (SAUsrfiAjsr, Sources 
indigenes, I, pp. 321-2). 

Vous n’etes point de ces mijau- 
rees qui ne savent seulement point 
entendre une plaisanterie (0. Mni- 
BBAiT, Le Journal d)une Femme de 
Ohambre). 

See coup 12 (Ohnet), nounou 
(Komains). 

mijoter, vb. tr. To concoct, plot, hatch. 
Lit. ' to cook slowly ' stew ’, ‘ simmer 

Vous avez Tair de mijoter quelque 
chose (C. H. Hibsch, “ Petit ” Louis, 
Boxeur). 

mille, n.m. Mettre dans le mille. To be 
successful in an undertaking, to meet 
with a piece of good luck, to hit the 
naO. on the head. 

An aUusion to machines at fairs for testing 
physical strength, le miUe being the highest 
score. 

Ah ! e’est un fait ; pour un novice 
je n’avais pas rate le coche ; j^avais 
mis dans le mille tout de suite (G. 
Couetelute, Ah ! Jeunesse). 
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milord, n.m. Bich man, a Crcesns. 

Prom the English “My Lord*. 

mimi, n.m, 1 . Cat. 

Child’s talk ; an imitative word. 

2. Term o£ endearment— mimi, 
darling, ducky. 

minalble, adj. Wretched, shabby (dook- 

(o/ P^'fsons and things). 

Lit. which can be * undermined ’ or “de- 
stroyed *. 

On tra versa un pays minahle, aux 
fenetres sans carreaux et aux toits 
perces (B. Dobgel^is, Les Croix de 
Bois). 

" minee, inter j. Expresses wonder, in- 
credulity, admiration, etc. Mince ! 
or Ah ! mince ! or {Ah !) mince alors J 
Fancy ! Just imagine ! Just think of 
it ! My aunt 1 My hat ! Similarly 
mince de + noun intensifies — e.g. 
Mince de yiluie [chaleur] ! What a 
downpour (heat) ! Mince de foiin I 
What a row ! Non mais, mince de \ 
culot I I say, what cheek I 
One of many euphemisms for merde. 

Pour le coup, Blanchette, te voila 
rue Tholoze. — Mince, si j© Taurais 
jamais cru ! s’4crie JSTenesse (C. H. 
Hiesoh, Nini Godache). 

Mais, apr^s un quart d’heure sur 
la route poussi^reuse, ils commen- 
c^rent a tirer la jambe. — Mince de 
chaleur ! dit Bobert. Vous appelez 
9 a une parti© de plaisir ? (E. Champ- 
SAUE, Tuer les Yieuxl Jouir I). 

mine, n.f. 1. Faire bonne mine d mauvais 
jeu. To put a good face on the matter, 
to make the best of a bad job. Cp. 
fortime 1. 

Peu s’en fallut que je ne mourusse 
d’emiui dans mon village ; mais 
j’etais un gargon de ressource; je 
fis bonne mine d mauvais jeu, et je 
finis par gagner la parti© (V. Cher- 
BTJLiEZ, UAventure de Ladislas 
Bolshi). 

2. Faire grise (or mauvaise or froide or 
triste) mine d guelqu^un — e.g. II nous a 
fait grise mine. He looked black (or 
sour) at us. He did not receive us well, 
He received us coldly. 

EUe fuyait la maison parce que 
madam© Octavie faisait grise mine 
quand eUe la trouvait a Tinterieur 
(J. Bigsepiv, MiarJca). 

See cri-nement (Derennes). 

3. Faire la mine, To sulk, pout, scowl. 
Faire la mine d. To look sour at. 


Je I’ai rencontre a sa porte. II a 
fait semblant de ne pas me voir. — 
Ce n’est pas etonnant. Depuis 
notre voyage a Eontainebleau, tu lui 
fais une mine J (Beieux, Les Hanne- 
tons). 

4. Faire mine de, To pretend to. 

5. Bayer de mine. To have a prepossess- 
ing appearance, to look well. Ne ^as 
payer de mine, To have an unpre- 
possessing appearance — e.g. 11 ne paye 
pas de mine, His appearance is against 
him. 

Ne trouves-tu pas qu’il a le meil- 
leur air du monde ? — Je suis de 
Tavis de madame ; ce gargon paye 
effectivement de mine (T. Gautieb, 
J ean et J eannette). 

minet, n.m. (fern, minette). Term of en- 
dearment. 

Lit. “puss’, “ pussy *- 

Oh ! alors, je vais rester toute 
seule ? — Mon pauvre minet ! (H. 
Lavbdan, Leurs 8(xurs). 

*milillte, inter j. Hah-a-mo’ ! HoM on a 
minute ! 

mioche, n.m. Child, brat, kid. 

From the Middle French mioche, “ crumb ' ; 
hence the idea of “little’. 

Le p^re dut seul foumir la patee 4 
sa ribambelle de mioches (L. pBAPiiJ, 
Marcelin Gayard). 

See biere (Prapie). 

*mirer, vb. tr. To look at, see. 

T’as qu’a mirer la m6me, t’as bien 
vu qu’on est de vieiUes connais- 
sances (J. H. Bosny, Marthe). 
^mirettes, n.f. pi. Eyes, optics, peepers. 

Lit. ‘ little mirrors * ; the word originally 
denoted the pupil of the eye. 

Eerme tes mirettes, demain y fera 
jour (J. H. Bosky, Marthe). 

mirliflore, n.m. Coxcomb, silly, con- 
ceited dandy. 

Originally applied to the dandies of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
From mirlifique, “ admirable *, and floris, 
“ostentation’, “elegance' (SACsrIiAiir, Sources 
indigenes, II, p. 333). 

See SOU 3 (Balzac). 

mirobolant, adf. Astounding, marvel- 
lous, stunning, scrumptious. 

Ce ne fut pas que les deux execut- 
ants fussent dou^s d© voix mirobol- 
antes (J. Biohepik, Contes sans 
Morale). 

mis, past participle. Bien {Mai) mis. 
Well (badly) dressed. 

I Cp. meftre 6. 
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mise, n.f. 1. Mre de mise, To be quite 
allowable, admissible, acceptable, 
fashionable, respectable. N^Ure pas 
de mise, To be inadmissible, etc. 
N^itre plus de mise. To be out of 
fashion ; To be no longer admissible — 
e.g. Oes chapeaux ne sent plus de mise, 
Those hats are no longer in vogue, are 
no longer worn. 

2. Mise d pied. Temporary or permanent 
dismissal from one’s employment, sus- 
pension, sack. See mettre dpied, under 
pied 13. 

Originally used of a driver or coachman 
forbidden to drive for a certain time. 

Pour qui ne redoutait pas une mise 
d pied xm pen brusque, la place etait 
bonne au moins pour un temps (GrVT, 
Miche). 

*iniseIoque, n.f. Theatre. 

From mise and toques, i.e. dressing in tatters 
or tawdry garments. An old jargon term 
which Richepin used in the title of one of his 
books : Miseloque, CJwses et Gens de TMdtre. 

miser, vb. tr. To stake money at gam- 
bling ; to hid (at an auction). 

Prom mise, n.f., "stake*. 

misere, n.f. 1. Trifle, paltry thing — e.g. 
J e lui dois cent francs . . . une misere, 
quoi / 1 owe him a hundred francs — a 
mere nothing I SHnquieter pour des 
mk^res. To worry about trifles. G^est 
un rien, une misere, It’s nothing at ah, 
a mere trifle (hardly worth bothering 
about). 

Je crois que j’ai perdu. — Com- 
hien ? — Oh I une misere, cent ciu- 
quante francs peut-etre, meme pas 
(A. Capxts, Monsieur veut rire). 

2. Chanter (or Grier) mislre. To harp on 
one’s misfortune (distress, misery), to 
complain of one’s poverty. 

Quelle menace dans cette phrase ! 
Armand se doutait hien qu’a ce 
dejeimer Julie avait I’intention de 
crier misere 1 (L. Delaeue-Maiidrtjs, 
Douce Moitie), 

3. Faire des miseres d quelqu^un. To 
worry, torment a person — e.g. Gei 
enfant lui a fait toutes les misdres 
possibles. This child has been a ter- 
rible worry to her, gave her a lot of 
trouble, made her hfe a burden to her. 
Les autres gargons lui faisaient toutes 
les misires possibles, The other hoys 
teased the life out of him. 

Croirez-vous qu’iZ.? me faisaient 
des misires parce que j’avais dit non 


^ un de leurs amis, un grand feig- 
nant qui vouiait faire du concert ? 
(‘ kick up a row ’ ; cp. musique) (A. 
Salmon, C'est une belle Fille J). 

4. Misere de misere / or Misere de sort I 
What bad luck ! 

mistigri(s), n,m. Cat, pussy. 

Child’s word ; lit. ‘ grey cat 
*mistoufle, n.f. *1. Affront, scurvy trick 
— e.g. Faire des mistoufles d quelqu^un. 
To behave in an unfriendly manner 
towards a person, to play some one a 
dirty trick. 

Ma ch^re, il est toujours chez 
Pran^ois, il fait semhlant de lire 
le journal. . . . Bien sur, il y a 
quelque coup de mistoufle (Zola, 
U Assommoir). 

*2. IVIisery, poverty — e.g. Btre dans la mis^ 
toufle. To be in straitened circum- 
stances. 

Nous tenons le bon bout. Je crois 
que, maintenant, o’est bien fini, la 
mistoufle (P. Champsaxtr, Tuer les 
Vieux ! Jouir /). 

An ironic use of mistoufle or mistoufe, an 
abbreviation of mistouflet, "darling’, ‘pet’; 
cp. in the Jura patois the word miste, 
meaning ‘ poverty ’ (ht. ‘ nice *) and in Lorraine 
miston, ‘beggar’ (ht. ‘darling’) (SainiSan, 
Langage parisien, p. 98) 

mitaine, n.f. Prendre (or Mettre) des 
mitaines, (generally in a negative con- 
struction) To put on gloves (j^y.)> to 
wrap things up, to mince matters — 
e.g. FauLil pre7idre des mitaines 
pour . . .P Must one put on gloves 
to ... ? Dire une chose sans mih 
aines. Not to imince matters, to state a 
thing bluntly. 

Lit. ‘ to put on mittens *. See gant 2. 

Le reporter, presse par Theure, 
n’avait pas eu le loisir de prendre 
des mitaines ; il annon^ait la chose 
crument (A. Heemant, Cadet de 
Coutras). 

See vis (Descaves). 

miteux, adj. Poor, poorly clad, shabby- 
looking, wretched-looking. 

Lit. "blear-eyed*; a provincialism (Berry). 

miton-mitaine, adj. Neither good nor 
had — e.g. un onguent miton-mitaine, 
an indifferent remedy. 

Miton is merely another form of mitaine, 
‘mitten’. This expression, used only in con- 
nection with words like onguent denoting re- 
medies, goes back to the seventeenth century. 
*moblot, n.m. Soldier belonging to the 
Garde Mobile in 1870. 

Deformation of mobile. 
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*mocliard or moche, adj. (Of things or 
persons) Ugly, worthless, shoddy, rot- 
ten — e.g. XJn article mocTie, A dud. 
Ge gu^U est moche / What a mess he 
is ! 

This meaning of the ■word probably originates 
in the technical term moche (which the 
suggests may come from the Italian moseio, 

‘ soft ‘ flabby ’), denoting a loosely twisted 
skein or hank — e.g. soie en mocheSy lame d 
hroder en moches. 

Quand un chapeau me plait et 
que je veux me le faire dormer . . . 
— ^Vous dites qu’il est moche . — 
Voila (A. Birabeait, Un Jour de 
Folie). 

Je commence a savoir m’habiUer, 
k me connaitre dans ce qui est chic 
et ce qui est moche (0. H. Hiesch, 
“ Petit “ Louis, Boxeur). 
mode, /. A la mode de Bretagne, 
(of relationship) Once removed. This 
phrase is used of any very distant 
relationship — e.g. Bile est ma tante d 
la mode de Bretagne, She is my father’s 
(or mother’s) first cousin, She is my 
first cousin once removed. Bile est ma 
niece d la mode de Bretagne, She is the 
daughter of my first cousin. 

On account of its language and customs, 
Brittany was for long a closed country in 
which families carefully maintained the ties 
of relationship and frequently intermarried. 
As a result of these habits, the province 
became famous for the great number of 
uncles, aunts, nephews and nieces ‘once 
removed ’. An oncle (or tante) d la mode de 
Bretagne is properly a first cousin to the 
children of a cousin, and these children are 
called neveux {ornihes) d la mode de Bretagne. 

Nous sommes pourtant uu peu 
cousins : car le p^re de Gertrude 
etait mon grand-oncle d la mode de 
Bretagne (A. Thexjriet, La Ohanoin- 
esse). 

2. Passer de mode. To go out of fashion. 
Btre passe de mode. To be out of 
fashion. 

moineau, n.m. Fellow {contemptuous ) — 
e.g. Un drole de moineau, Un sale 
moineau, A queer bird, A bad egg. 

Lit. ‘ sparrow *. Cp. oiseau 1. 
moins, adv. 1. Au moins, with the force 
of ‘ I hope is frequently used in ques- 
tions to indicate and stress a certain 
anxiety, care, or doubt on the part 
of the speaker. These questions are 
generally negative and the * au moins ’ is 
placed at the end, thus resembling an 
exclamation betraying the questioner’s 
emotion, confusion, uncertainty. 


Tu ne t’es pas trahie, au moins ? 
(H. Lavedak, Le Marquis dePriola). 

Quelle mauvaise mine vous avez, 
ma petite amie ! Vous n’etes pas 
malade, au moins ? (P, MAEauER- 
ITTE, Embusque). 

2, En moins de rien. In (less than) no 
time. 

3. O^est bien le moins — e.g. II a promts de 
me soutenir energiquement. — G^est bien 
le moins, He has promised to give me 
his whole-hearted support. — ^It’s the 
least he can do {or So he ought). 

La resignation, oui ! . . . Et 
apr^s Tavoir prechee, Fest bien le 
moins que je donne I’exemple en la 
pratiquant (C. Vaittel, M(m Cure 
chez les Pauvres). 

mois, n.m. Sans compter les mots de nour- 
rice or Et les mois de nourrice i (ironical) 
And the rest I — e.g. 8a femme a trente 
ans. — Et les mois de nourrice / His 
wife is thirty years old. — ^And the rest 1 
Lit. ‘ "Without reckoning the suckling months 

Dites done, la maman, il a passe 
I’age, ce gosseJk . . . il devrait 
payer sa place. — Comment, mon- 
sieur ! Trois ans et demi . . . — Et 
les mois de nourrice, n’est-ce pas ? 
(E. CoppfiE, La Medaille). 
moisir, vb. intr. Moisir quelque part, To 
remain a long time in one place, to 
grow rusty — e.g. Je ne vais pas moisir 
id I I’m not going to stop here long. 
Lit. ‘to grow mouldy % 

Je crois que Myriam ne moisira 
pas dans notre corporation. EUe 
se mariera (G. Reval, Les Sev- 
riennes). 

See rousse (Romains). 
moiti§, n.f. 1. Wife, ‘ better half 
2. Eire (or Se mettre) de moitie, To go 
halves, half shares — e.g. J^y suis de 
moitie avec vous. I’ll go halves with 
you in that. 

*molard, n.m. Gob, expectoration. 

A provincialism (Lyonnais), denoting lit. 
meulard, or hig mevle, ‘ millstone 

*molarder, vb. intr. To spit, expectorate, 
mollusque, n.m. Sluggish fellow. 

*m6me, n.m. and /- Child, kid, hrat. Is 
also sometimes used of a man or 
woman — e.g. Un beau mSme, Une belle 
mdme, A fine feUow, fine girl. 

An old cant term (from Old French memo, 

‘ mask *, ‘ scarecrow *) which has passed into 
popular speech, together with some of its 
many derivatives — e.g. mSmignard, ‘little 
child * mdminette, ‘ little girl 
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See Ibotte 2 (E-omains), earmer 
(Hirsch.), mirer (Eosiiy). 

moment, n.m. 1. A ses moments perdus. 
In one’s leisure time — e.g. Je lefemi 
a mes moments perdus^ I shall do it in 
my spare time, at odd times, whenever 
I have a moment to spare. 

Vous savez que la peintnre 
m’interesse beancoup et qne je 
m’amnse moi-meme a barboniller a | 
mes moments perdus (Brieitx, Le 
Bourgeois aux Ghamps). 

2. B^un moment dV autre. At any moment 
— e.g. 11 pent venir d^un moment d 
Vautre. 

3. Du moment que . . ., Since, as, pro- 
vided — e.g. Du moment que vous 
Vapprouvez, je rCai Hen d dire. Since 
yon approve of it, I have nothing to 
say. 

Moi, du moment que je rapporte 
ma semaine (‘ week’s pay ’), on ne 
me ditrien (Briextx, La petite Amie). 

4. Voir le moment ou . . . — e.g. Dai vu le 
moment ou il allait sefdcher, He was on 
the point of getting angry. 

Je me snis penche pour la retirer 
et j’ai failli perdre (‘ I nearly lost ’) 
Tequilibre. Dai vu le moment od 
nons tombions tons les denx 
(Brieto, Les Eanneibns). 
*m6minette, n.f. Brink of absinthe (served 
in a small glass). 

Lit. 'little girl ’ ; see note to m6me. Cp. 
fille, fiUette, demoiselle, dame blanche. 

TQSXfifPoss.adj. 1. Note the use of mowr in 
the army (but not in the navy) when 
addressing a superior — e.g. Oui, mm 
cohnel {mon capitaine, mon lieutenant), 

2. Under this heading may also be men- 
tioned the use in familiar speech of 
mon + masculine term of endearment, 
in speaking to women — e.g. mon petit, 
mon cMri, mm mignon. Similarly 
with Christian names — e.g. mon Jojo 
(Josette), mm Jeannot {Jeanne), mm 
Blanc- Mane (Blanche), mon Lugm 
(Lucie), etc. 

On this point jNTyrop says: — "L'origine 
de cette particularity est probablement h, 
chercher dans le fait qu’en s’adressant k de 
tont petits enfants on se sert tonjonrs du 
masemin (mon petit b^by), qui sert de genre 
commun : au point de vue linguistique les 
tout petits enfants sont sans sexe, et dans 
le langage hypocoristique les femmes sont 
volontiers traityes comme des bybys chyris.** 
It is interesting to note that one occasionally 
comes across masculine terms of affection 
used between women — e.g. Mon ijUwc, mon 


vieux garQon, mon cher ami, etc. This is a 
purely modern tendency, and may be a result 
of the freer mingling of the sexes and perhaps 
also of modem woman’s desire to ape man 
in everything. 

(A mother and daughter are speak- 
ing) Maman, j’ai des tas de choses a 
vous dire ; je ne sais par on com- 
mencer. — ^Par la fin ou le commence- 
ment, mon vieux, et cela reviendra au 
mime (G. d’Houvelle, Jeune Fille). 

(One woman to another) Eh bien, 
au revoir, mon vieux, a demain 
(Bbieux, La Femme seule). 
monaco, n.m. Money. Avoir des mona- 
cos, To be wealthy, to have plenty of 
money, lots of cash. Ahouler les mon- 
acos, To fork out, shell out. 

From the name of an old silver and copper 
coin bearing the arms of the Prince of Monaco. 

Si j^avais des monacos comme vous, 
e’est moi qui ne m’amuserais pas k 
courir les routes comme ga, la nuit 
(Maijpassaxt, Le Golporteur). 
monde, n.m. 1. (In a general sense) 
People — e.g. Qa fera rire le monde. 
That will make people laugh. 11 y 
avail heaucoup de monde or II y avait 
grand monde, There were many people. 
II y avait un monde fou. There was a 
terrible crowd, a rare lot of people, a 
regular crush (see foil 1). On refusait 
du monde, They were turning people 
away. G'^est se moquer du monde. 
That’s taking others for fools. Vous 
moquez-vous du monde de parler ainsi ? 
Are you serious in speaking thus ? Bo 
you take people for a pack of fools ? 

H etait venu heaucoup de monde. 
La galerie etait pleine . . . (Zola, 
La Curie). 

Mais, mademoiselle, vous n’y 
pensez pas I ... j a du monde a 
diner (Gyp, Le Mariage de Ghijfon). 
2. (In a restricted sense) Society — e.g. 
Aller dans le monde, To mix in society. 
Avoir du monde. To know how to 
behave in society, Un homme (Une 
femme) du monde, A gentleman (a 
lady). 

M. L’Ambert rentra dans le 
monde avec succ^s ; on pourrait 
dire avec gloire (E. About, Le Nez 
d’un Notaire). 

Tons les fiances qui ont du monde 
et une bourse bien garnie se ressem- 
blent volontiers. Les bonbons, les 
bouquets, les bijoux leur composent 
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tme sorte de poesie suffisante (0. 
Fettillet, Histoire d'une Farisienne) 
N.B. — ^Note the difference between savoir le 
(or son) mondOf ‘to knowhow to behave in 
society % and connaitre son monde, ‘ to know 
whom one has to deal with’. 

*3. 11 y a du monde au balcon. Stock phrase 
said of a woman with well-developed 
breasts. 

Lit. ‘there are people on the balcony*. 

4. Jene suispas au monde d^aujourd'hui — 
Je ne suis pas ne d’hier ; see Mer. 

Je ne suis pas au mcmde d^au- 
jourd^hui. Si elle invente quelque 
chose, je m’en apercevrai bien 
(Bbietjx, La petite Amie). 

5. Pas le moins du monde, bTot in the 
(very) least, not a bit of it. 

moxmaie, n.f. 1. Payer guelqydun en mon- 
naie de singe. To pay a person with 
promises (in fine words), to jeer at 
somebody instead of pa 3 rmg him, to 
let a person whistle for his money, to 
snap one’s fingers at one’s creditors. 
Lit. ‘ to pay in monkey coin ’. The origin of 
this expression is indicated in a passage of 
Le Livre des mestiers by Estienne Boilean 
(thirteenth century), in which it is stated that 
a showman accompanied by his monkey was 
exempted from payment of a toll on mak- 
ing the animal perform certain tricks before 
the toll-keeper. 

Car, pensait le facetieux Chaug- 
nard, c’est bien le moins que, apres 
les beaux billets de mille qu’il m’a 
soutii'es autrefois indirectement, je 
le paie aujourd’hui, directement et 
a son nez, en monnaie de singe (J. 
Bichepih, Plamboche). 

2. Rendre d qudqulun la monnaie de sa 
piece. To pay one back in his own com. 
Lit. ‘ to give some one the change of his coin 
Cp. the English ‘ Take your change out of 
that I * 

Vous me r^pondez par des 
plaisanteries. — ^Voulez-vous que je 
pleure ? — ^Vous vous moquez de 
moi. — Je vous rends la monnaie de 
votre piece (Beiettx, La petite Amie). 

monome, n.m. Procession of students in 
single file through the streets. 

Lit. ‘monomial* (algebraical term). 
*monseigneur, n.m. Crowbar, jemmy (used 
by thieves). 

monsieur, n.m. 1. Faire le gros monsieur. 
To do the heavy. 

2. Monsieur de Paris, nickname for the 
public executioner. 

See legume (Mille). 

monstre, adj. The noun monstre is some- 
times used adjectivally in familiar 


speech — e.g. un succes monstre, a huge 
success. 

Cp. bCBllf. 

mont, w.m. 1. Par monts et par vaux. Up 
hill and down dale — e.g. Ftre toujours 
par monts et par vaux. To be always 
on the wing. 

n restait rarement au gite, etait 
sans cesse par monts et par vaux, 
visitait ses domaines, avait roeil a 
tout (Aitgieb et Saistdeatt, Mile de 
kb Seigliere). 

2. Promettre monts et merveilles. To pro- 
mise no end of wonders, miracles (im- 
plying that one has neither the inten- 
tion nor the power to fulfil one’s 
promises). 

Lit. ‘to promise mountains and marvels’. 
This curious phrase may be simply due to 
the influence of alliteration ; cp. the Batin 
maria montesque, Italian promettere mari e 
Tnontiy Spanish prometer oro y moro. For a 
similar influence of alliteration, cp. p4rir 
corps et carqaison (English t>ag and baggage, 
German Mit Mann und Mans untergehen). 
Bobert {PhrasMogie, p. 525) suggests that 
the combination monts et merveilles arose from 
the substitution of merveilles for mers in the 
literal translation of the Italian expression, 
which would be known in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries at the Court and in 
Paris. It may also have been prompted by 
the expression center monts et merveilles, ‘ to 
tell marvellous stories *. 

Comme les autres, je promettrai 
monts et merveilles, et ensuite . . . 
(P, Vebeb, Les Couches profondes). 

montagne, n.f. 1. Montagues russes, {a) 
Series of hills for tobo^auing ; (b) 
Switchback railway, scenic railway. 

2. jSe faire des montagnes. To exaggerate 
things, to see imaginary difficulties. 

3. II rCy a que les montagnes qui ne se 

rencontrent jamais, is said (a) as a 
threat, to indicate to a person that one 
will sooner or later J^d an oppor- 
tunity for revenge ; (b) to express 

one’s surprise at meeting a person 
unexpectedly. 

monte-en-rair, n.m. Burglar (especially 
one who visits garrets), ‘ cat-hurglar ’. 

*MontparilO, proper name. Corruption of 
Montparnasse, district of Paris. 

moral, n.m. Remonter le moral d quel- 
qu^un. To cheer some one up, to raise 
some one’s spirits. 

Fait curieux : I’idee de lutter me 
remonta le moral (L. Fbapeei, La 
Matemelle). 

morale, n.f. Faire de la morale d quel- 
qu*un. To scold, lecture a person. 
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Je lui fis de la morale . . . je Ixii 
parlai doucement, vantant hypo> 
critement I’energie, Tordre, toutes 
les vertTis domestiques de Madame 
(0. Miebeatj, Le Journal d^une 
Femme de Ghambre), 

See raison (Richepin). 

morceau, n.m. 1. Faire avaler le morceau 
d quelqu^un, To administer poison to a 
person. 

2. Compter les morceaux d quelqu'un. To 
stint — e.g. II lui compte les morceaux. 
He grndges Mm the very food he eats. 

3. Manger le morceau. To turn informer, 
to blow the gaS, to peach. 

The verb marker in cant was connected with 
the idea of * confessing * or ‘ denouncing 
hence manger le morceau, which has given rise 
to a whole series of synonyms — e.g. casser le 
morceau, casser du sucre, se mettre d table, 
all adopted by popular speech via military 
slang. 

Vous croyez que je n’avais pas 
devine depuis longtemps ? Nous 
sommes entr© femmes, je peux 
manger le morceau (HsiTEOiQTjrN' et 
C ooLirs, La SonneUe d^Alarme). 

4. Manger un morceau surlepouce. To eat 
a snack ; see ponce 4. 

6. Four un morceau de pain, Ror a mere 
triSe, for next to nothing — e.g. II a 
eu ce Eembrandt pour un morceau de 
pain. He obtained that Rembrandt 
for a mere song. 

n Fa eue, cette imprimerie, pour 
un morceau de pain, monsieur (P. 
Botjbget, Nos Actes nous Suivent), 

mordiens, adv. Doggedly, stoutly, with 
tooth and nail. 

Prom the Latiu mordicus, ‘ with the teeth 
‘ by biting 

Je voulais quitter Tolosa k peu 
pr^s pour les memes raisons que Sa 
Majeste tient, mordicus, a y de- 
meurer (P. Beijoit, Four don Car- 
los). 

mordre, vb. tr. 1. Qane mord pas, IPs no 
use, no go, I am not to be caught, not 
to be taken in. 

2. Allez done vous y faire mordre / Do not 
trust to that ! 

moricaud, n.m. Nigger, Sambo, black- 
amoor. 

Prom More, * Moor *. 

*morImgue, n.m. Purse — e.g. Faire le 
morlingue d quelqu'un. To steal some 
one’s purse. 

Morlingue or momin^ue belongs properly to 
the vocabulary of the a'paches. 

morniide, n.f. Slap or blow in the face — 


e.g. Flanquer une mornifle d quelqu^un. 
To give some one a warmer. Mets-y 
une mornifle sur le coin de la gueule I 
Give Mm one in the jaw ! 

A fusion of the provincial words morne, 
‘ snout and niffe or niffte, ‘ nose \ 

mors, n.m. Frendre le mors aux dents, 
(lit. of a horse) To run away, bolt ; 
(fig. of a person) to give a free course to 
one’s passions, to go off the deep end. 
Lit. ‘ to take the bit between its teeth ' 

H croyait que les hommes d’Btat 
dirigent les evenements autrement 
qu’un cocher ne fait un cheval qui 
a pris le mors aux dents (E. Jalotjx, 
0 toi que feusse aimee !). 

mort. (A) n.f. 1. Avoir la mort dans 
Vdme, ^To be in the dumps, to be 
dejected. Mettre la mort dans Vdme 
d quelqu^un. To depress, deject — e.g, 
Ce temps gris me met la mort dans Vdme, 
I find tMs dull weather very depress- 
ing. 

File avail deja la mort dans Vdme 
quatre ans d’avance, quand elle 
songeait au devoir militaire (A. 
Hermant, Le joyeux Garmon). 

Ces propos mettaient d Maximilien 
la mort dans Vdme (A. HERMAiirT, 
Cadet de Goutras). 

2. Mourir de sa belle mort, To die a 
natural death, to die in one’s bed. 

(B) n.m. Faire le mort, To sham death, 
“play possum”, lie low; {at cards) 
to play dummy. 

mot, n.m. 1. Au has mot. At the very 
least, at the lowest estimate (valua- 
tion). 

Mais j’ai quelque chose en vue 
en ce moment, on m’ off re d’entrer 
comme 4cuyer au manage Pellerin. 
Lib, j’aurai, au has mot, trois mille 
francs (Maepassakt, Bel- Ami). 

2. Avoir toujours le mot pour rire. To be 
ever ready with a joke, to be of a jok- 
ing disposition, to be full of fun, to be a 
jovial, cheery person. 

Blaireau avait toujours le mot pour 
rire, plaisant apanage de tout pMlo- 
sophe vraiment pratique (A. Allais, 
F Affaire Blaireau). 

3. Gasser un mot, To have a chat. 

4. Fnvoyez-moi un mot, Drop me a line. 

6. Comprendre (or Entendre) a demi-mot. 

To know how to take a Mat. 

Pour indiquer a ses hfites, dis- 
poses a prolonger la seance, que 
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Fhetire de la retraite etait sonnee, 
elle fit quelques-mies de ces petites 
mines que les gens qni sent du 
monde comprennent a demi-mot (T. 
Gaxttiek, Jean et Jeannette). 

6. En un mot comme en cent or En deux 
mots. To cut a long story short. In 
short. The long and short of the mat- 
ter is . . . 

En un mot comme en cent, je n’en 
veux pas (Augier, Les Eourcham- 
hault). 

7. En toucher un mot d quelqu^un. To 
speak to some one about a thing, to 
mention a thing to a person. 

Dis done, cette affaire des 
“ Ranch ”, dont nous parlions hier 
matin, faut-il vendre, faut-il pas 
vendre ? Si demain matin f 
touchais un mot au p6re Deutsch ? 
(Colette, La Fin de Gheri). 

See cri 2 (Theuriet). 

8. Qros mots. Low, coarse language ; 
oaths, swear words — e.g. Its en sont 
venus aux gros mots. They came to 
high words. Ils se sont dit des gros 
mots, They came to high words. They 
insulted (slanged) one another. 
Distinguisli from grands mots, ‘high-flown 
language 

9. Le fin mot, The inner meaning, key, 
secret motive (of an affair) — e.g. 
Dites-nous lefin mot. Tell us the secret. 
Dire le fin mot. To give the gist of the 
affair. 11 sait le fin mot de tout cela, 
He understands the upshot of all this. 
En avoir lefin mot. To learn the secret, 
the key to the mystery. 

J’ai insiste et j’ai fini par en avoir 
lefin mot (A. Captjs, Bohinson). 

10. Ne pas mdcher les mots a, quelqu'un — 
e.g, Je ne lui ai pas mdche les mots, I 
did not mince matters with him. See 
m^cher- 

11. Ne pas savoir le premier mot de quelque 
chose, Not to have the slightest know- 
ledge of a thing. 

II n’a pas de temps ^ perdre pour j 
etudier une succession dont il ne sait | 
pas le premier mot (H. Becqtje, Les | 
Corbeaux). 

12. Pas un traifre mot. Not a single word. 

13. Payer de mots. To use fine phrases. 
8e payer de mots. To be too credulous. 
See payer 2. 

Vous avez affaire a des citoyens 
americains, a des gens realistes, qui 


ne se paient pas de mots et n’essaient 
pas de grimper les echelons bran- 
lants de Fechelle qui m^ne a 
ITdealisme (M. Dekobba, Mon 
Coeur au ralenti). 

14. Qui ne dit mot consent. Silence gives 
consent. 

15. Se donner le mot — e.g. On s’est donne 
(Ils se sont donne) le mot. It’s a regular 
conspiracy. They have passed the 
word round. They have agreed before- 
hand what to say. They are acting in 
collusion. 

16. Tranchons le mot. To speak plainly ; 
to put it plainly ; or rather, not to 
mince matters ; in plain English. 

II les avait beaucoup negliges, 
laches m§me — tranchons le mot — ces 
compagnons de sa premi^r^eunesse 
(E. COPPEE, Le Tableau d^Eglise). 

motif, n.m. Pour le bon motif — e.g. Faire 
la cour a une femme pour le bon motif. 
To court a woman with honourable 
intentions. 

The contrary is referred to as Vautre motif. 

Vous pensez bien qu’une ador- 
able petite papeti^re comme ceIle-14, 
qui avait atteint ses vingt ans, n’aur- 
ait pas eu de peine k trouver un 
amoureux ; et, bien entendu, pour 
le bon motif (F. Copp^ie, La petite 
Papetiere). 

moto, n.f. Motor-bicycle. 

Familiar abbreviation for motocycUtte. 

motus ! inter j. Enjoins silence — ^Mum’s 
the word ! Not a word (about it) ! 
Hush I Cp. bouche 2. 

Seems to be formed from mot, * word * -f the 
Latin termination — us. 

Surtout n’en dites rien, fait-il. 
Motus I e’est un secret ( J. Richepiit, 
Le Pave). 

*moii, n.m. *1. Human fiesh, body — e.g. 
Bentrer dans le mou d qudqu^un. To 
slip into a person. 

*2. Bourrer le mou d quelqu^un = Bourrer 
le crane d quelqvdun ; see erSne 1. 

mouchard, n.m. Informer, (police) spy, 
sneak. 

From moucke (‘ fly ’) in its sense of ‘ spy 
Cp. mouehe 8. 

Je la crois tr^s mechante, trfes 
moucharde, tr6s ronchonneuse ; un 
sale caractfere et un mdchant coeur 
(O. Mibbeatj, Le Journal Tune 
Femme de Ohambre). 

moueharder, vb. tr. and mtr. To spy (on), 
sneak. 

S 
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Des collogues, Vayant mcmcharde 
par le cerele elargi du trou de la 
serrure, donnaient de vagues eclair- 
cissements (G. CouRTELmB, Mes^ 
sieurs lea Eonda-de-Guir), 

mouclie, n,f. 1. Faire numche. To Mt 
the (To score a) bull’s-eye (of a 
target). 

J’ avals dresse ime cible centre la 
muraille et je passais nne partie de 
mes jonm^es a tirer dn pistolet- 
J’etais content de moi : ma main 
ne trembiait pas, je faiaais mouche 
qnatre coups snr cinq (V. Cher- 
BiTLiEZ, V Aventura de Ladialaa 
JBolahi). 

2. Faire d^une mouche un eLephant, To 
make a mountain out of a molehiU. 
Cp. CBuf 4. 

See bisbille (Cberbuliez). 

3. La mouche du coche — e.g. Faire la 
mouche du coche. To be fussy and 
important, to play the busybody. 

eat la mouche du coche. He is a regu- 
lar busybody ; All fuss and no work. 
An 'allusion to La Fontaine’s fable, Le 
Coche et la Mouche (imitated from JSsop), in 
wbich the fly, by its buzzing and stings, 
claims the credit of having made the six 
horses dravring a heavy coach advance 
along *‘un chemin montant, sablonneux, 
malais6 ” : 

Ainsi, certaines gens, faisant les empresses, 
S'lntroduisent dans les affaires : 

Us font partout les n6cessaires, 

Et partout importuus, devraient 6tre chassis. 

4. On aurait (or eut) entendu voter une 
mouche. You might have heard a pin 
faU (drop). 

Tant etait grande I’attention de 
rauditoire, on eUt entendu voter une 
mouche (L. Cladel, Pierre Patient). 

5. Prendre la mouche. To take offence 
(easily), to be put out, to be vexed 
about a trifle — e.g. 11 a pria la mouche. 
He is in a huff. 

Lit. ‘ to take the fly ' ; the expression was 
originally used of cattle tormented by flies 
in hot weather. 

Liable I monsieur Piquet, fit M. 
Brunot, avec sa sotte ironie, comme 
vous prenez aisement la mouche a 
propos de cette jeune fille (M. 
Ariakx), Lea Amea en Peine)* 

6. Quelle mouche vous pique (or vms 
prend)? What (Who) has offended 
you ? What ails you ? What is the 
matter with you ? What irritates 
you ? What makes you cross ? "TOat 


whim have you got into your head ? 
What are you annoyed about ? 

Lit. * What fly stings you ? * Cp. 6. 

J’avais pris sur moi de questionner 
ma m^re et de lui demander quelle 
mouche Vavait piquee (V. Cherbel- 
lEZ, VAventure de Ladialaa Bolshi). 

7. Tuer lea mouches {d quinze pas). To 
have a had breath. 

Lit. 'to kill flies 

8. Une fine mouche — e.g. C^est une fine 
mouche. He is a sly dog, an artful 
dodger. 

Variants : XJm fins lame ; un ru86 compire 
(fern, une fameuse commere). 
moucher, vb* tr, l. To put one in his place, 
to snub — e.g. II eat de taille d le 
moucher. He is able to shut him up. 
Se faire moucher. To be sat upon. 

2. To beat, lick — e.g. II a* eat fait moucher. 
He got a licking. 

*momse, n.f* Distress, poverty — e.g. Ftre 
dans la mouise. To be hard up, in 
Queer Street. 

Lit. ‘soup* (from the Provencal mouisse, 

* damp ’). Cp. the English ‘ in the soup 

C’est mon premier amant ... on 
a 4t4 ensemble dana la mouise, §a ne 
s’oublie pas. — Dans la mouise ? — 
Lana la deche, si vous aimez mieux 
(M. Donnay, Education de Prince)* 
See fauch6 (Bernard). 
*lIloukere,9^./. Woman; mistress; prosti- 
tute. 

From the Spanish mujer. 
moule, n*f* Simpleton, dud, muff — e.g. 
Quelle vieille moule I What an old 
chump ! 

Lit. ‘ mussel Cp. hultre 1. 

See grimper (Rosny). 

moiilin, n.m. G^est un vrai moulin d 
paroles, He (She) is a regular wind- 
bag, gas-bag. 

Lit. ‘a regular word-mill*; cp. Appendix 
sub claquet. 

EUe 4tait, k Varribre de notre em- 
barcation, une esp^ce de petit moulin 
d paroles, jacassant au vent qui fil- 
ait sur I’eau (Matjpassaitt, Mouche). 
momnoute, n.f. Term of endearment — 
darling, ducky. 

Properly a child*s pet name for ‘ cat, * 

* pussy *- 

Alors, la moumoute 4 sa memere 
est toujours souffrante ? — J^e plais- 
ante pas. Bijou est en effet assez 
malade (Bbieex, Les Hannefons). 
♦mouquere, n.f. = moukere. 

*inoiirant, adj. Very comical, ‘ killing 
mourir, vb. intr. 1. Vous Hea {Pest) d 
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Tnourir de Hre ! You are (It is) kiUingly 
unny I 

*2. Tu t'en ferais mourir ! Ironical phrase 
expressive of refusal, with the force 
of : — It’s not for you ! It’s too good 
for you I Don’t you wish you may get 
it ? You don’t want much ! D’you 
want jam on it ? 

IT.B. — The number of popular substitutes for 
woMnVis legion. “ Le pilier de caf6 divisse son 
hiUard, le cavalier graisse ses bottes, le bavard 
avale sa langite, le chiqueur pose sa chique, le 
fumeur casse sa pipe, Tapoplectique claque, le 
troupier regoit son dieompte, descend la garde, 
passe Varme d gauche ou defile la parade, le 
pauvre perd une derniSre fois le godt du pain, 
I’agonisant tourne Vceil, Thomme frappi 
k mort sue le sang, le Parisien toujours log6 
haut Idche la rampe** (Loh^dan Larchey, 
Diciionnaire de V Argot, preface) . Nor does this 
enumeration by any means exhaust the list — 
e.g. dire honsoir d la compagnie ; oiler dans la 
boite de sapin ; finir son icheveau ; sortir de la 
maison les pieds en avant ; avaler sa miller, 
sa fourchette, sa gaffe, ses baguettes \ sauler le 
pas ; tiler son cdble par le bout ; remerder son 
boidanger, souffler sa veilleuse, dteindre son gaz, 
former son parapluie, remiser son fUure, 
diposer son mandat, manger les pissenlits par 
la racine, n' avoir plus mal aux dents, rendre sa 
canne, casser son fouet, ramasser ses outils, 
toumer sa veste (son paletot), y laisser ses 
guMres, diboucler sa valise, trousser bagage, 
prendre son passeport, saluer le public, prendre 
cor^i de la compagnie, renverser la marmite, 
faire le plongeon, etc., etc. Many of these are 
no longer in general use, and only the 
commonest have been included in this 
Glossary. 

*mousse, ^ 2 -./. *1. Sefairede la mousse. To 
fret, worry. 

Madame, vous faites pas mousse. 
L’docteur il dit qu’ga va (R. Ben- 
jamin, Oaspard). 

*2. N^avoir plus de mousse sur le caillou. 
To be bald. 

Cp. caillou 1, 111, gazon. 

Plus de mousse sur le caillou, 
quatre oheveux frisant a plat dans 
le con, si bien qu’elle 6tait toujours 
tentee de lui demander I’adresse du 
merlan qru lui faisait la raie (Zola, 

Assommoir). 

mousser, vh. intr. 1. To fume, have one's 
monkey up. Faire mornser qudgu^un. 
To make angry, to rile a person. 

2. Faire mousser. To praise exaggerated- 
ly, to crack up — e.g. Faire mornser sa 
marchandise. To puff (up) one’s goods. 

Deux lifevres et trois perdreaux 
. . . mais je me plains ! . . . parce 
que quand on fait autant mornser une 
chasse, eUe devrait 6tre plus epatante 
que §a 1 {Gtb, La Chasse de Blanch^. 

moutaid^ n.m. Brat, kid, urchin, nipper. 


A provincialism ; in Anjou, says Sain^an 
(Langage parisien, p. 290), moutard and 
moustot signify * urchin *, and m the district 
round Boulogne moustafia has the same 
value and corresponds to the Languedoc 
moustafa, moustafard, ‘child with a dirty 
face * (i.e. daubed with moitt, * must ’). Thus 
moutard first denoted a ‘ dirty, snotty brat * 
and then ‘ child * generally. 

A quatre heures, k la sortie de 
I’ecole des Fr^res de la rue Vann- 
eau, la rue grouille de moutards (F. 
Copp^JE, La Rohe blanche). 

See megot (Huysmans). 

moutarde, n.f. 1. La moutarde lui monte 
au p^ez. His temper is rising. His 
I monkey is up. He is getting “ ratty ”. 

! Faire monter la moutarde d quehffulun. 
To irritate a person, to make one lose 
his temper, to get some one’s monkey 

Parfois la moutarde lui montait au 
nez et il etait oblige de ravaler 
peniblement sa col^re, afin d’eviter 
une rixe (A. Theubiet, Nouvelles 
intimes). 

Quand il I’avait vue faisant mine 
de le m^priser, la moutarde lui avait 
monte au nez (A. France, Crainque- 
hille). 

2. CPest de la moutarde apres diner, It’s no 
longer needed, It comes too late to be 
of any use, It is a day after the fair. 

3. 8^ amuser d la moutarde. To fritter one’s 
time away on trifles and neglect the 
principal things, to trifle. 

moutardier, n.m. Il se croU le premier 
moutardier du pape. He thinks no 
small beer of himself. 

This expression may be derived from an 
anecdote concerning Pope Jean XXH, who 
lived at Avignon and who, it is said, being 
very fond of mustard, created for one of his 
nephews the post of chief mustard-maker to 
the Pope. See Daudet’s La Mule du Pape, 
in Lettres de mon Moulin. 

*moute, adj. Pretty, handsome, fine. 
Abbreviation of moumoute. 

T’es si moute aveo ta peau en satin 
(0. H. Hirsoh, Le Tigre el Coqudi- 
cot). 

mouton, TO.m. *1. Prisoner set to watch a 
fellow-prisoner and who by winning his 
confidence seeks to extract information 
from him, police-spy, ‘ nark ‘ rusty 
‘ setter 

2. Downy and dusty particles which 
accumulate under furniture, fluff. 

*3. Laisser pisser le moulon — Laisser 
pisser le merinos. 

Laisse pisser le mouton. Chariot. 
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. . . Anssi vrai qiie j’ai fait de toi 
Tin prevdt a la hauteur, je ferai tm 
champion, de ce grossed^ (G. H. 
Hirsch, “ Petit ’’ Louis, Boxewr). 

4. Revenir a ses moutons — e.g. Revenoits 
a nos moutons. Let us return to the 
point, to the matter in hand. Let us 
come (get) back to our subject, But to 
return to our subject. 

This expression originates in the fifteenth- 
century Farce de Maitre Patelin, in which the 
plaintiff Gruillaiune, who has accused his 
shepherd of stealing his sheep, confuses 
matters so hopelessly during the hearing of 
the ease that the judge has repeatedly to pull 
him up with a “ Hevenons k nos moutons **. 

Pour en revenir a nos moutons, je 
veux, comme je vous Texpliquais 
tout a rheure, reparer la maladresse 
que j*ai faite (Gyp, Maman). 

mouvement, n.m, 1. Allans, un bon 
mouvement I Come now, do a good 
turn 1 

Elliptical for ayez un bon mouvement, i.e. 
‘ have a good impulse *. 

2. Eire dans le mouvement. To be in the 
fashion, in the swim. 

moyen, n.m. 1. 11 rCy a pas moyen (de 
. . .) or Pas moyen (de . . .), It can- 
not be done, It is impossible to . . . — 
e.g. Pas moyen de mettre la main dessus. 
It’s impossible to lay one’s hands on 
it. Le moyen de le faire 9 How is it 
to be done ? Le moyen que je ne le 
fosse pas 9 How can I avoid doing 
it? 

C’est insupportable et c’est char- 
mant, mais le moyen de lui rien dire ? 
(E. Paijxbroit, UEtincelle). 

Comble d’egards, d’attentions, 
choye, loue, vante, traite en favori 
et grand vizir, le moyen que je ne 
sois pour cette pauvre victime un 
objet d’aversion et de mepris (V. 
Cheebtjliez, Le Comte Kostia). 

2. 11 rdy a pas moyen de moyenner. It 
can’t be done. There is no doing it. It 
is impossible, It is no go, no nse. 
Moyenner is an old verb meaning ‘ to procure 
something by serving as intermediary The 
affirmative form of the expression is also 
used. 

Z. Je n’en ai pas les moyens or Mes moyens 


na, interj. There it is. There you are 
(chiefly in an admission). 

Vous etes surprenant. Mais que 


ne me le permettent pas, I can’t afford 
it. 

4. Avoir des moyens. To have talent, 
natural abihty — e.g. 11 fait valoir ses 
moyens. He makes the best of (or He 
boasts of) his talents. II a peu de 
moyens. He is not clever. 

Oui, fit le pharmaoien, pas 
d’imagination, pas de saillies, rien 
de ce qui constitue I’homme de 
societe ! — On dit ponrtant qu’^7 a 
des moyens, objecta I’hotesse (Elaxj- 
BBET, Madame Bovary). 

5. User des (or Employer les) grands 
moyens. To take drastic measures. 

Le desordre devint tel qu© la 
contre-maitre dut user des grands 
moyens ; — elLe regia le compte des 
plus enragees et les congedia, seance 
tenante (J. K. Huysmans, Les Sceurs 
Vatard). 

*Muche, proper name = Menilmuche. 

*mufe or muffe, n.m. = mufle. 

mufle. 1. n.m. Face, mug (implying 
ugly). 

2. n.m. and adj. Eotter, dirty-dog, cad, 
bounder, skunk. 

Lit. ‘snout * (of animals). 

Durant hnit mois, j’ai 6te femme 
de chambre chez les Charrigaud, et 
je crois bien que je n’ai jamais 
rencontre de pareils mufles (0. Min- 
BEAir, Le Journal d’une Femme de 
Chambre). 

muflerie, n.f. Dirty trick, contemptible 
action, behaviour like that of a cad — 
e.g. Faire une muflerie d quelqu^un. To 
behave meanly towards somebody. 

En tout cas, je le crois incap- 
able d’une muflerie (M. Doistnay, 
Amants). 

musique, n.f. Noise, row, fuss — e.g. 
Faire de la musique or En faire une 
musique, To protest vehemently, to 
kick up a dust. 

Tiens ! Fais pas de musique ! 
... Le voila, ton panier ! (Gyp, 
La Ginguette). 

See piper 2 (Gyp), demander 1 
(Hermant). 


voulez-vous de plus ? Je vous ai 
trompe, na (Maupassant, La Re- 
vanche). 
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nage, n.f. Eire (tout) en nage, To be (all) 
in (a) perspiration, to be bathed in 
perspiration. See eau 6. 

llanan 5 ?^.m. {Child' sword) Goodies, lolli- 
pops. C'est du nanan, It’s nice. 

Qa, c'est du nanan ! cria Clemence, 
en ouvrant un nouveau paquet 
(ZoiiA, n Assommoir). 

nature, adj. The noun nature is used, 
especially in culinary speech, as an 
adjective with the force of natural — 
e.g. un biftecTc nature, a steak with no 
accompaniment or condiment. TJn 
cafe nature, A cup of coffee with- 
out any brandy, plain black coffee. 
Comma c' eat nature! How human-hke ! 

Nana etait ... si nature dans ce 
personnage . . . que tout de suite 
elle gagna la salle enti^re (Zola, 
Nana). 

naturel, n.m. Chassez le natural, il revient 
au galop. What is bred in the bone wdll 
never come out of the flesh. 

*navet, n.m, Des navets! expresses em- 
phatic refusal — e.g. Te prUer dix 
francs 9 Des navets / Lend you ten 
francs ? Not likely ! Rats I 
Lit. * turnip \ Navet, from the earliest times, 
has been used to denote lack of value and has 
survived with the above force in popular 
speech. Cp. nfefle. 

Toi, dit-il, c’est fini, tu n’es plus 
des ndtres ! — De quoi ? — ^Va-t-en. — 
Hein ? des navets ! (L. Cladel, 
Pierre Patient). 

navette, n.f. Fairs la navette (entre . . . 
et . . .), To go to and fro (backwards 
and forwards) between two places 
several times, to travel constantly 
between two places. 

Lit. * to do (like) the shuttle *. 

Ce n’est pas un automobile magni- 
fique, mais c’est bien suffisant pour 
moi . . . et bien bon pour fairs la 
navette entre Saint-Blaise et Paris 
(Gyp, Miche). 

n4cessit§, n.f. 1. Fairs de nicessite vertu. 
To make a virtue of necessity. 

2. Nicessite est mire d'industrie. Necessity 
is the mother of invention. 

3. Nicessite n'a pas de loi or Nicessite fait 
hi. Needs must when the devil drives. 

*nefle, n.f. Des nefies! Expresses em- 
phatic refusal, or incredulity, or im- 
possibility : — ^No fear ! Not likely ! 
You be bio wed (hanged) ! Don’t you 
wish you may get it ? 

Lit. ‘ medlar Like navet, ni/le has always 


been used to denote worthlessness, and thus 
serves to deride a person who asks for or 
proposes something. It may also serve as a 
comparison to express uselessness — e.g. C’est 
comme des nefles, It*s useless. Cp. dafte. 

Tu m’as coupe I’appetit. Tiens, 
zut pour le veau pique! Des nefles 
pour la bonne gelee I (H. Lavedaf, 
Leur Goeur), 

negre, 1. Hack-writer, ‘ghost’. 

One who does the work of another without 
benefiting by it. 

2. Petit nigre, Drench as spoken by the 
blacks in the Drench colonies, 
'‘•negresse, n.f. Bottle of red wine. line 
negresse morte. An empty wine-bottle. 
^touffer une negresse, To drink a 
bottle of wine. 

neige, n.f. Ou sont les neiges d'antan 9 is 
said with reference to things which are 
no more. 

Lit. ‘ Where are the snows of last year ? ’ 
Mais O'U sont les neiges d’antan ? is the refrain 
of Villon’s famous Ballade des Dames du 
Temps jadis, in which he enumerates the 
famous beauties and princesses of yore, 
now merely a memory, like the snows of 
yesteryear. 

*nene, n.m. Les ninis, Woman’s breasts, 
‘charhes’. 

Also spelt ninet, ninai. 

nerf, n.m. 1. Avoir ses nerfs or Avoir les 
nerfs montis or Avoir les nerfs en pelote 
(lit. ‘ in a pincushion ’), To be in an 
irritable, nervous mood, to have one’s 
nerves aU on edge. 

Elies n’econtaient pas ; elles ava- 
ient les nerfs montis, et une hate 
de dire ce qu’elles savaient (R. 
Bazik, De toute son Ame). 

La musique ! . . . II ne me man- 
quait plus que la musique pour me 
mettre les nerfs en pehte (H. Duver- 
KOis, Edgar). 

2. Donner (or Porter or Taper) sur les 
nerfs d guelqu'un. To get (grate) on 
one’s nerves, to rile, irritate. 

Elle etait de meehante humeur. 
La bonne humeur de M. Morand- 
Dargueil lui donna sur les nerfs 
(A. Hermant, Le joyeux Qargon). 

Si ce n’4tait pas un ami, encore ! 
Gelameseraitigal. . . . Maisceqni 
me porte sur les nerfs . . . c’est qne 
ce soit un ami! (V. Sardou, Nos 
Intimes). 

Get imbecile m'a tape sur les nerfs ! 
(J. Romaiks, Le Yin blanc de la Yil- 
letfe). 
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net, n.m. Mettre au net^ To make a fair 
copy of. 

nettoyer, vh, tr. 1. To rob, clean out (at 
some game). Se faire nettoyer, (at 
gambling) To be stripped of one’s *4. 
money, to be cleaned out. 

Les actionnaires, dans nn an an 
plus, seront neUoyes de tout lenr 
argent (Croisset et Tlers, Les 
nouveaux Messieurs), 

2. To kOl (of a disease), to polish off, to do 
for a person — e.g. La grippe Va nettoye 
en une semaine. The ’flu MUed him, ofl 5. 
in a week. 

H a gagne la fi^vre typhoide. Qa 
Va nettoye en trois jours (G. Cottbtb- 
UJ^TE, Les Gaietes de VEscadron). 

*neveu, n,m. Tin peu, mon neveu ! Stock 
phrase expressing approval, agree- 
ment : — I should think so ! I believe 
you, my boy I You bet, old chap ! 
Rather ! 6. 

Quoi ? T’es diPantruche (‘Paris’)? 

N'on, mais sans blague ? — XJn peu, 
mon neveu ! J’ai reste dix ans dans 
la rue d’la Gaite (R. Benjamot, 
Qaspard). 

nez, n,m, 1. Face, expression, disap- 
pointed look — e.g. Faire un nez or En 
faire un nez ot Faire son nez or Faire 
un sale nez ot Faire un drSle de nez. To 
pull a long face, to look very disap- 
pointed, glum, to make a wry face. 

On se mouiUa encore d’une 
tournee generale j puis on aUa a la 
Puce qui renifle, un petit bousingot 
ou il y avait un biUard. Le Chap- 
elier fit un instant son nez, parce que 
c’etait une maison pas tr6s propre 
(Zola, EAssommoir). 

Monsieur est revenu. Ah ! il y en 
a dn raffHt (‘ a row ’) ! D’abord 
qu’il a fait un nez en me voyant . . . 

(P. Margueeitte, UEmbusque), 

2. Avoir bon nez or Avoir du nez, To he 
well inspired. Cp. 3. 

Quant k la Bretonne qui te plaisait, 
et que je prenais pour une brave 
femme, c’est tout bonnement une 
voleuse ! Anatole avait comme tou- 
jours du nez, et j’avais eu le tort de 
ne pas ecouter ses avertissements 
(Gyp, Miche). 

3. Avoir le nez creux (or fin), (a) To have 
a good nose ; (b) To be far-sighted, 
shrewd, cute, up to snuff, ‘ fly 

Ah ! zut 1 oria Coupeau, mettons- 


nous k table. Vous allez le voir 
abouler ; il a Ze nez creux, il sent la 
boustifaille de loin (Zola, V Assam- 
moir). 

Avoir le nez sale. To be drunk, tight. 
Cp. 13. 

Je m’engage ^ ne boire que de 
I’eau pendant huit jours si vous 
pouvez trouver quelqu’un qui vous 
dise qu’il m’a vu une seule fois avec 
le nez sale, bn, plein, quoi ! (Beietjx, 
La Femme seide). 

Avoir quelqu^un dans le nez. To have a 
strong dislike for some one, to be down 
on — e.g. Il m"a dans le nez. He can’t 
stick me. He has a down on me. 

H etait tr^s stupidement vaniteux, 
et trop inferieur comme intelligence 
pour se rendre compte a quel point 
les Erdeval Vavaieml “ dxms le nez ” 
(Gyp, Miche), 

Oela lui pend an nez. He may expect 
that (i.e. something unpleasant). He 
cannot escape that, That may hap- 
pen to him any day. Autant lui en 
pend (or II lui en pend autant) au nez. 
He may expect as much (i.e. something 
unpleasant). Cp. Oreille 1. 

Applied to one who runs the risk of 
e^eriencing a discomfiture similar to that 
which another person has just undergone. 
EUe me reprochait doucement de 
ne pas y avoir songe plus t6t. Et 
elle avait . . . le pressentiment de 
ce qui me pendait encore a%(, nez (J. 
Richepin, Cesarine), 

7. J eter cl quelqu^un quelque chose au nez. 
To cast something in some one’s teeth 
— e.g. Il me Va jeti au nez. He cast it 
in my teeth. 

8. Mener quelqu^un par le nez = Mener 
quelqu’un par le bout du nez ; see bout 
12 . 

9. Mettre (or Fourrer) le nez dans . . ., 
To meddle with, poke one’s nose into — 
e.g. Ilfourre son nez partout. He has a 
finger in every pie. Cp. doigt 6. 

10. Nezd nez — e.g. Se rencontrer nez d nez. 
To meet face to face. 

Il s’avanga d’un pas vif vers la 
belle ouvri^re en dentelles qu’il, salua 
tr^s respectueusement lorsqu’il se 
trouva nez d nez avec eUe (T. 
Gaxttier, J ean et J eanneite), 

11. Se casser le nez, (a) To fall on one’s 
face ; (b) To Imook up against an 
obstacle ; (c) To bump into a person — 
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e.g. Je me suis casse le nez sur lui, I 
was unlucky enough to run up against 
Mm ; {d) To fail in an enterprise ; (e) 
Not to find anybody in when calling 
upon some one. 

12. Se manger le neZy To quarrel, fight. 

13. Sepiquer (or Se salir) le nez. To booze, 
be a confirmed drinker. Cp. 4. 

Lui se piquait le nez proprement, 
sans qu’on s’en aper 9 ut. ... Le 
zingueur au contraire devenait 
degoutant, ne pouvait plus boire 
sans se mettre dans un etat ignoble 
(Zola, U Assommoir). 

14. Un nez en pied de marmite or Un nez 
dans lequel il pleut or Un nez oii il pleut 
dedans, A tumed-up nose, pug-nose. 

Un vrai laideron : des yeux en 
points de d6, une bouche k se mordre 
les oreilles, un de ces nez dans lesquels 
cm dit quHl pleut (J. Richepik, Le 
Pave), 

*llib, adv. No, not, nothing, nix — e.g. 
Becevoir nib de braise (or de galette). To 
get no money, ‘to get crabs*. Qa 
fait nib dans mes blots. That does not 
suit my book. 

An abbreviation of nibergm or nib&rqm, an 
old jargon particle meaning ‘ no % wbich has 
penetrated into popular speech. 

Enfin, combien ofirez-vous ? — 
Six francs. Pas un liard de plus. — 
Mettez-en dix. — P^ib I (G. Cottrte- 
LiNE, Un Client serieux), 
niche, n.f. Faire des niches d qudqu^un. 
To play tricks (pranks) on a person. 

Les deux anciens amis passaient 
leur temps a se faire des proems et 
des niches. ... Us se haissaient 
sauvagement (O. Mirbeaxj, LeJowr- 
nal d^une Femme de Chambre). 
*mchoil, n.m. Woman’s breast. Cp. n^nA 
nipper, vb. tr. To tog up. 

Oomme te v’lS nippe, petite frappe 
(P. Cargo, Les Innocents). 

See beuire 4 (Zola), 
nippes, n.f. pi. Togs, duds, toggery. 

AUons ! fomllez avec moi dans les 
nippes des camarades, ou je vais 
appeler la garde (F. CoppIie, Le 
Bemplagant). 

See abat(t)is (Frapie). 
nique, n.f. Faire la nique d quelqu^un. To 
laugh, jeer at a person. 

Baste ! dit grand-pfere, quand 
vous serez le maitre R-dedans, vous 
leur ferez la nique k tousl (R. 


Boylesve, UFnfant d la Balus- 
trade). 

noce,7^./. 1. Convoler(en justesnoces),To 
get married. 

Justes nodes is a legal term, being the contrary 
of concubinat. Comoler {lit. ‘to fly with') 
means ‘to marry again’, especially of a 
widow — e.g. oonvoler m secondes {troisi^mes) 
noces. Eue vient de oonvoler. The phrase is 
generally used jocularly. 

Il a la toquade (‘ hobby ’, ‘ fad ’) 
du mariage, et, non content de 
m’avoir mariee, il epouse madame 
de Broigne. Ses annees des Aul- 
naies Tout tellement rajeuni qu*^7 
convole en justes noces (H. de 
Regitier, La Peur de U Amour). 

2. Faire la noce. To lead a gay (fast, dis- 
reputable, riotous) Me, to be out (to 
go) on the spree, to have a high old 
time of it ; {of a woman) to be gay, to 
be on the loose. 

Lit. ‘ to enjoy oneself as if one were a wedding 
guest ’. Cp. faire la file, under f6te 4. 

J’ai eu quatre sous, dans le 
temps ; je les ai manges k faire la 
noce (H. Berkstbin, La Griffe). 

See chameau 2 (Zola), se poeharder 
(Maupassant). 

Z. Je n^ai jamais ete d pareille{s) noce{s) ! 
I never had such a time of it I I was 
never served so in my life. 

Variant : Je n*ai jamais 4t6 d ■pareiUe fite ! 

4. Ne pas itre d la noce. To have a bad 
time of it — e.g. Jene suis pets alar oce, 
I am not enjoying myself at all, I am 
in a fix, in an embarrassing position. 

De tant demyst^re, je conclus que 
tu ne dois pa^ etre tons les jours a la 
noce^ — G^est le cos de le dire (H. 
Bataiulb, VEnchantement). 

Maintenant, il pleut, une pluie 
glacee, fouettante, qu’active, en 
rafales, une mauvaise bise de nord- 
ouest. . . . Ah ! je ne suis pas d la 
noce. . . . Dans ma chambre, il 
fait unfroid de hup (0. Mirbeatj, Le 
Journal d'une Femme de Chambre). 
Biocer, vb. intr. — Faire la noce ; see noce 2 
noceur, n.m. and adj. One who lives a fast 
(gay) life, libertine, rake. 

See galvauder 2 (Hennequin). 
noBUd, n.m. Filer son nosud, {a) To be 
off, sling one’s hook. 

Originally a nautical term ; noeud « ‘ Imot *. 

Sur quoi j*ai file mon noeud ; je 
tenais votre affaire (V. Cherbxteiez, 
L’Aventure de Ladislas Bolshi). 

(b) To die, peg out. 
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noir, n.m. *1. Petit noir. Cap of black 
coffee taken at a bar. 

2. Broyer du noir. To bare the bines, to 
be in the damps, to indulge in gloomy 
fancies. 

L%t, ‘to grind black’; by allusion to the 
grinding or mixing of colours. 

J’ai ea le temps de voas observer, 
etenda la, sar ce canape, broyant du 
noir, . . . Reagissez, voyons (F. DB 
CxjREL, La Danse devant le Miroir), 

See rate 1 (Cladel). 

3. Voir tout en noir. To look on the black 
side of things. Cp. voir tout en rose or 
voir tout couleur de rose, to see the 
bright side of things. 

noise, n.f. Chercher noise d quelqu^un. To 
pick a qaarrel with some one. 

Origin uncertain : perhaps from Latin 
rmusea, ‘sickness’, or nozia, ‘fault’, 
‘ offence *. 

*noix, 9^./. A la noix {de coco or de veau). 
Bad, worthless, false, silly — e.g. des 
boniments d la noix {de coco), specioas, 
empty talk, faked argumentation. 
This originates in the expression salade d la 
noix, very bitter salad, which is itself a 
popular deformation of (cresson) aUnois, a 
very pungent kind of cress, used to season 
salads (SaestEai?', Langa^e parisien, p. 371). 
Variants : d la matigue ; d la mie de pain ; d 
la graisse d*oie. 

Ta paries d’ane guerre d la noix ! 
(E. Dorgbles, Les Croix de Bois). 

nom, n.m. 1. Le petit nom, Christian 
name. 

Variant for nom de bapUme or prinom. 

2. Nom de . . ., used in strong exclama- 
tions, oaths, etc. — e.g. Nom de (d^un) 
nom! (Sacre) Nom d’un chien! Nom 
d!une pipe ! Nom d!un petit bon- 
homme ! Nom d!un tonnerre ! etc. 
Euphemisins for nom de Dieu ! which is a 
coarse oath. 

3. Qa rda pas de nom ! There’s no word to 
describe it I 

Used to indicate that there is no word strong 
enough to describe something which has 
aroused indignation or disgust. 

4. Tin nom d coucher d la porte or TJn 
nom d coucher dehors (avec un billet de 
logement dans la poclie), expressions 
used with reference to a strange, long 
or anpronoanceable name ; — jaw- 
breaker, jaw- twister, A name too ugly 
for words. An outlandish name if you 
like, A nice name to go to bed with. 

Charlotte {ne pouvant pas lire un 
nom) : Quoi ? . . . Bn voild un 
nom d coucher dehors ! (BRiETrx, Les 
Hannetons). 


Oh ! moi, monsieur, j’ai un nom 
d coucher d la porte (M. Bonkay, 
La Douhureuse). 

non. Non, at the end of a question, may 
replace n^est-cepas ? — e.g. Qa ne tefait 
rien, non ? You don’t mind, do you ? 
nord, n,m. Perdre le nord, To lose one’s 
head — e.g. II ne perd pas le nord. He 
keeps his wits about him. 

By allusion to a navigator who loses his 
bearings ; cp. perdre la boussole, perdre la 
tramontane. 

C’est ce panvre Edouard qui n'en 
mene pas large ! A I’annonce de ce 
changement de programme, il a 
failli piquer one attaque d’apop- 
lexie. — ^Le pire est que parmi tous 
ces contre-ordres, remarque un 
joufflu rose, il perd generalement le 
\ nord (Willy, J eux de Princes). 

Normand, n.m. A Normand Normand et 
demi, Set a thief to catch a thief. 

An allusion to the reputation of the Normans 
for shrewdness. 

note, n.f. 1. Bill. 

Armand parvenait bien k f aire des 
comptes, additionner des frais de 
chemiu de fer, avec des notes d’hd- 
tel (L. Belarue-Maedrus, Douce 
Moitie). 

2. Forcer la note, To exaggerate, 
note, adj. Btre bien (ma^ note. To have 
a good (bad) reputation, to have a good 
(black) mark against one’s name. 

J’ai des tas d’ennemis pr6cisement 
parmi ceux qui peuvent assurer 
votre election : je suis meme tr^s 
malnote de I’archeveche (C. Vautel, 
Mon Cure chez les Biches). 
notres, n.m. pi. Les nStres, Our friends, 
our party — e.g. Serez-vcms des notres? 
Will you join us ? 

*nouba, n.f. Piece of merriment, frolic 
feasting — e.g. Faire la nouba. To be 
out for a spree. 

A military term adopted by popular speech ; 
properly the music of the turcos (Algerian 
soldiers in the Trench army). 

Et dire que pendant ce temps, 
embusques, rescapes et spectateurs 
m^nent tranquillement et frene- 
tiquement la grande nouba 1 On 
s’accouple et on tangue, on tangue 
et on s’accoupie, ^ Beauville ! (V. 
Marguerittb, La Gargonne). 
nounou, n.f. Nurse. 

Baby talk for nourrice. 

Bone, figurez-vous les Champs- 
Elysees n’importe quel apr^s-midi. 



Nouvelle 


odeur 


Des nounous bouffantes et stupides 
comme des cboux-fletirs ; des mijau- 
Tees guindees sur leur chaise . . . 
(J. Eomains, Le Vin blanc de la VU- 
lette). 

*NoilveIle, I^a, proper name = La Nouvelle 
Galedonie, the penal settlement of New 
Caledonia. 

nouvelles, n.f. pi. Vous m'en direz des 
nouvelles / Stock phrase applied to 
something good which one recommends 
to a person : — ^You will be astonished 
(delighted) with it : Yon see if this is 
not absolntely ‘ it ’ ; Yon see if yon’ve 
ever tasted anjrfching hke it ; It will 
please yon, this wiU. 

Elliptical for Vous m’en direz de bonnes 
‘nouvelles, * You will tell me good news of it *. 
Cp. the English ‘something to write home 
about *, 

Gohte-moi cela, tu rrCm dir as des 
nouvelles (J. Levy, La Fortune du 
Pot). 

Je vons menage nne petite sur- 
prise dont vous me direz des nouv- 
elles (Brietjx, Menages d^ Artistes). 

Son installation eleotriqne est nne 
merveille. Vousm^en direz des nou- 
velles cet hiver (BErEtrx, Le Bourg- 
eois aux Champs). 

See arriver 3 (Hirsch). 

nue, n.f. 1. Porter quelqu^un or quelque 
chose {jusqu')aux nues. To praise some- 
body (something) to the skies. 

L’ opinion, deja changee a son 
egard, le portait aux nues (Balzac, 
Cesar BiroUeau). 

2. Tomher des nues, To be astounded, 
thunderstruck, taken aback. 


*occase, n.f. Opportunity — e.g. Tomher 
sur la fine occase. To strike oil. 
Abbreviation of occasion. 
occasion, n.f. 1. A V occasion, On occa- 
sion, when (if) the opportunity comes, 
when (if) the need arises. 

EUe donnait des conseils prat- 
iques, en femme qui a connu bien 
des choses, autrefois, et qui sait 
encore s’en souvenir d Voccasion 
(Maupassaistt, UHiritage). 

Je suis heureux de savoir que je 
puis compter sur vous d V occasion 
(H. Boedbaus, Les Moquevillard). 

2. Bans les grandes occasions. On special 
occasions. 


nuit, n.f. 1. La nuit porte conseil, Sleep 
on it ! Time will show a plan, Seek 
advice of your pillow. 

2. Passer une nuit blanche. To have a 
sleepness night — e.g. Pai passe une 
nuit blanche, I have not slept a winlc 
all night. 

Perhaps by allusion to the fact that in 
Northern latitudes a white night is one in 
which dawn quicMy follows sunset, thus 
permitting of little sleep. 

Nous avons passe une nuit blanche. 
— Tu dois avoir faim ? Si nous de- 
jeunions ? — ^Volontiers (L. Cladel, 
Pierre Patient). 

nul, adj. 1. II est nul. He is an ignorant 
fellow. 

Nul applied to a person implies ignorance, 
lack of culture, so that un hommc nul does not 
correspond to a ‘nonentity* or ‘cipher*, 
which is un homme insignifiant. 

Son p^re etait le plus beau grena- 
dier de la section, homme nul au 
demeurant (A. Eeance, NJStui de 
Nacre). 

2. Nul et non avenu. Null and void. 

A legal term. 

*nuni§ro, n.m. Bellow (especially of a 
queer sort), ‘ card ’ — e.g. Quel numiro I 
or Tu p>arles d^un numero ! What a 
queer bird ! (Test un numero ! (in admir- 
ation) He*s a card ! IVe never seen 
the like of Mm ! 

Lui aussi devinait en Georges un 
personnage d’une sorte exception- 
nelie. — “ Ce n’est pas dans un 
bureau de placement que Jacques a 
ete chercher ce numero-\h, 1 ” songe- 
ait-h in petto (A. Salmon, C^est une 
belle Fille I). 


Le foyer toujouxs propre atteste 
qu’il ne s’y fait de feu que dans les 
grandes occasions (Balzac, Le Pere 
Goriot). 

3. B^occasion, second-hand — e.g. Acheter 
quelque chose Poccasim, To buy some- 
thing second-hand. 

*occuper, s*. (Foccupe pas! Don’t you 
worry I I’ll manage it ! I’ll get there ! 
odeur, n.f. {Ne ^as) itre en odeur de 
saintete {aupres de quelqu^un), (Not) to 
stand very Mgh in the opinion of . . ., 
to have a good (bad) reputation. 

A sweet odour was supposed to emanate from 
the corpses or graves of certain saints. Hence, 
fig., mourir en odeur de sainteU, ‘ to die like 
a saint *. 



Je vous prie de croire que les revo- 
lutionnaires n^etaient ^as m odeur 
de saintete dans la maison Eyssette 
(A. Eaudbt, Le petit Chose). 

'ceil, n.m. 1. A Vceil, On tick, on the nod. 
Avoir Voeil {quelque part or chez quel- 
qu^un). To buy on tick, to have credit. 
Prendre d Vceil^ To take on tick. 

Sain6an {Lmgage parisien, p. 376) suggests 
that this meaning ol ceil may be a souvenir ' 
of the old (sixteenth-century) legal proverb : i 
Un seul ceil a plus de cridit que deux oreilles j 
n^ont d*aud.ivi. Hence d Voeil came to denote I 
' gratis *, lit. * at sight I 

n prenait des poses de mourant| 
d*amour aupr^s de la fiUe du gar - : 
gotier pour obtenir d Voeil un ordin- ' 
aire (H. MALaT, Les Millions hont- 
eux), 

2. Avoir Voeilj To be wide-awake. Avoir 
Voeil d. To see to a thing — e.g. On ne 
pent avoir Voeil d tout. It is impossible 
to keep an eye on everything. Py 
aurai Voeil desormais. I’ll keep an eye 
on it in future. 

C’est qu’«7 avail Voeil, et que, sous 
ses dehors bon enfant, malgre ses 
allures un peu lourdes, il voyait bien 
tout ce qui se passait (Buval, Le 
Tonnelier). 

3. Avoir Voeil americain. To have a very 
sharp eye, to have one’s eyes skinned, 
to have one’s weather-eye well open. 
Prom the old use of the word amiricain 
among apaches to designate a swindler who 
pretends to have come from America with a 
mint of money. 

tTai vu 9 a, moi, du premier coup, 
en entrant. Pai Voeil amiricain 
(Flatjbeet, Madame Bovary). 

Bien ne m’echappe. . . . Pai 
Voeil amiricain (Bey et Savoie, Ce 
que Pemme veut). 

4. Avoir quedqyVun (or quelque chos^ d 
Voeil, To keep a close watch (with evil 
intentions) on some one (or something). 

6 . Avoir un ceil au beurre noir or un ceil 
pochi, To have a black eye (as the 
result of a blow), an eye in (half-) 
•mourning. See beurre 2. 

Bibi avait un oeil au beurre noir, 
quelque coup de poing attrape la 
veille (Zola, V Assommoir), 

^6. Avoir un ceil qui dit zut d Vautre, To 
squint. 

*7. Qa rVa pas Poeil, That does not look 
smart. 

Tant 6 t il avait 6 crit la lettre en 
trop petits caract^res, et I’avait 


commencde trop haut, de sorte qu’il 
restait trop de blano en bas. Qa 

avait pas Pceil (T. Beenaed, 
Memoir es Pun jeune Homme range). 

See galon 1 (Gyp). 

8 . Litre sur (or d) Voeil (d quelque chose). 
To be very strict, keen (about a thing). 

Bepuis deux jours, depuis que 
Mademoiselle est Madame, M. le 
comte est tr^s sur Voeil (Ceoisset et 
Flees, Les nouveaux Messieurs). 

9. Paire de Voeil d quelqu’un. To cast 
amorous glances at some one, to give 
some one the glad eye. 

Variants : Fairs Voeil, Fairs les ysux doux (d 
qtislqu’un). 

Il vous fait de Voeil k toutes les 
trois ! Et vous vous jetez toutes k 
sa tite, avec un entrain ! (H. 

Bataille, Poliche). 

See fard (Bernstein). 

*10. 31 on ceil / or Et mon ceil / Expressive 
of emphatic or ironical refusal or dis- 
belief — Bon’t you wish you may get 
it ? or Bo you see any green in my eye ? 
This negative formula (cp. des navets, des 
n$fles, du flan) has been explained as au 
abbreviation of Regards ds quells nuance 
est mon ceil or Regards mon ceil et tu verras 
que je ne conssns pas. It is more probable 
that it is merely a euphemism for mon cul. 

Je t’ai expHqud cent fois que 
j’avais manqu6 le dernier train. — 
Et mon ceil ? Je ne te crois pas (G. 
Coiteteline, La Paix chez soi). 

11. 8^en battre Voeil, Not to care a bit 
(straw, hang) for it — e.g. J e mV en bats 
Voeil, I don’t care a straw, I should 
worry. 

Faites ce qu’il vous plaira. Je 
rrVen bats Voeil (J. Bioheput, Flam- 
hoche). 

Qu’est-ce que doivent penser les 
concierges ? — Je rrVen bats Voeil, des 
concierges ! (H. Lavedaht, Noc- 
turnes), 

*12. Se rincer Voeil, To feast one’s eye 
(usually lustfully). 

Qa me fait plaisir, en ce moment, 
grand plaisir de regarder cette 
petite. On n’a pas tant d’occasions 
de se rincer Voeil avec du beau (H. 
Laved A isr, Le nouveau Jeu). 

13. Taper (or Donner) dans Voeil d quel- 
quVun, To take somebody’s fancy (of 
persons or things) — e.g. Cela lui a tapi 
dans Voeil, That took his fancy. He 
was much struck by that. 

AUait-il lui dire brutalement qn’tZ 
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avait tape dans Voeil d Bertke ? (T. 
Bernard, Memoires). 

*14. Tourner (or Tortiller) de Vceil, To kick 
the bucket, go west. 

Variant : tourner Voeil. 

J’ai amasse une bonne pacotille 
de contrebande assez honnete dont 
nous vivrions et que je vous lais- 
serais lorsque je viendrais a tourner 
Vceil, comme on dit poliment (A. de 
Vigny, Servitude et Grandeur mili- 
taire). 

OBUf, n.m. 1. Tondre {sur) %n oeuf — e.g. 
II tondrait {sur) un xuf. He would skm 
a flint. He would get blood from a 
stone. 

Zit. * to sliave an egg 

Ils auraient tondu un ceuf. Des 
pingres, quoi ! (Zola, U Assommoir). 

*2. Des ceufs sur le plat. Small breasts (of a 
woman). 

Lit. * fried eggs *. 

3. Donner un ceuf pour avoir un bceuf. To 
give a sprat to catch a mackerel. 

4. Faire d^un ceuf un bceuf. To make a 
mountain out of a molehill. Cp. 
mouche 2. 

oeuvre, n.f 1. Charity. 

Elliptical for oeuvre charitable or bonne oeuvre. 

Nous ne coudrons pas ensemble 
des bretelles pour Vceuvre des petits 
Bretons ! (H. Lavedan, Maman 
Golibri). 

2. Mettre tout en oeuvre. To use every 
means, to leave no stone unturned. 

3. A Vceuvre on connait Vartisan (or 
Vouvrier), Handsome is as handsome 
does, The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. 

*Offrir, vb. tr. S'^ojfrir la Ute {la bobine, la 
fiole, le portrait or any synonym of Ute) 
de quelqu'un = Se payer la tete de quel- 
qu^un ; see tete 24. 

*oignon, n.m, *1. Large watch, turnip. 
Lit. ‘ onion *. 

E-ouletabifle fouilla tranquUle- 
ment dans la poche de son gousset, 
en tira un enorme oignon, j regarda 
I’heure . . . (G. Leroux, Le Mys~ 
tere de la Ohambre jaune). 

*2. C^est mes oignons. That’s my business, 
my own look-out. G^est pas tes oig- 
nons I It’s none of your business ! 

Apr^s tout, ce ne sont pas mes 
oignons (M. Donna y. La Patronne). 

Madame, rdplique I’agent, occupez- 
vous de VOS oignons (C. Vautel, 
Monsieur Mizigue). 


*3. Aux petits oignons. In first-rate style, 
excellently. Arranger quelqu^un aux 
petits oignons, To scold a person vehe- 
mently, to give some one a proper 
dressing-down. 

A culinary metaphor, the onion playing a big 
part in popular dishes. Cp. aux pommes, 
under pomme 2. 

Voila alors que ma sacree gouine 
saute aux yeux de sa bourgeoise, et 
qu’elle la graffigne, et qu’eUe la de- 
plume, oh I mais aux petits oignons ! 
(Zola, VAssommoir). 

oiseau, n.m. 1. Fellow {pejorative) — e.g. 
un drdle dVoiseau, a queer bird, cus- 
tomer. Cp. moineau. 

*2. Aux oiseaux. First-rate, first-class, ex- 
cellent, out-and-out. 

Sam6an {Langage parisien, p. 370) traces the 
phrase bach to the refrain of a humorous 
song, La noce de la biccase et de la perdrix, 
which runs ; Et ronron Id, Tire larifia ; Aux 
oiseaux, Tire larigot. 

Un grand appartement meubld 
aux oiseaux 1 (Balzao, Cesar Birot- 
teau). 

olibrius, n.m. Swaggerer, braggart. 

Olibrius was a governor of Gaul in the fifth 
century who, according to legend, put to 
death Sainte Reine. He figures in a number 
of mystery plays, in which he is represented 
as a braggart. 

Et ou diable a-t-il deniohe cet 
olibrnts, votre p6re ? (Gyp, Miche). 
*ombr0, n.f. A V ombre. In prison, in quod 
— e.g. Tirer quinze jours d V ombre. To 
spend a fortnight in jail. Mettre quel- 
qu^un d V ombre, {a) To put a person in 
prison, to put some one away ; (b) To 
kill, to do for a person. 

Lit. * in the shade 

Alors ! parce qu’cw avait eU mis 
pour quinze jours d V ombre, on 
n’etait plus bon seulement ^ vendre 
des poireaux ! Est-ce que c’etait 
juste 7 (A. France, Grainguebille). 

ongle, n.m. Avoir les (or des) ongles en 
deuil. To have dirty finger-nails. 

Lit. * To have one’s nails in mourning *. 
Variants : Avoir des ongles de velours or en 
demi-deuil. 

onguent, n.m. De Vonguent miton mit- 
aine : see miton. 

or, n.m. 1. Dtre (tout) cousu SVor, To be 
rolling in riches, to be made of money. 
Cp. argent 2. 

Lit. ‘ to be (all) sewn with gold *. The phrase 
was formerly used of a man very richly 
dressed, and alluded to the lavish gold 
trimmings. 

2. Bouler sur V or. To be rolling in wealth. 

Qa, m’avait un pen fait hesiter 
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pour accepter cette joumee de 
remplacement. Mais dame, je ne 
route pas sur Tor (T. Berfakd, 
U Anglais tel qvTon le parte). 

3. C^est de Tor en barre. It’s as good as 
gold, It’s as safe as the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Lit, ‘ It is gold in ingots Can also be used 
of persons. 

4. On rTen pent avoir ni pour or ni pour 
argent, It cannot he had for love or 
money. 

ordinaire, n.m. Soup and boiled beef at a 
small restaurant. 

See ceil 1 (Malot). 

ordre, n.m. 1. JusgvTd nouvel ordre, (lit.) 
Until one hears to the contrary, until 
further orders ; (fig.) Until things 
change. 

2. Mettre bon ordre d, To put a stop to, to 
put to rights — e.g. mettrai bon 

ordre. I’ll put a stop to that. I’ll set 
that straight. 

II avait des vues sur toi ! Pau- 
vre enfant ! U voulait ton salut ! 
C’eut ete ta perte et fy mis bon ordre 
(H. Lavedak, Le Marquis de Priola). 

oreille, n.f. 1. Autant lui en pend d 
V Oreille (or au nez) or Cela lui pend d 
V oreille (or au nez) : see nez 6. 

2. Avoir T oreille dure. To be hard of hear- 
ing. 

The contrary is awir V oreille fine. 

3. Bormir sur les (or ses) deux oreUles, (lit.) 
To sleep soundly ; (fig.) To have no 
cause for anxiety, to have au easy 
mind. 

Vatard pouvait dormir sur ses 
deux oreilles s’il avait jamais eu des 
craintes (J. K. Huysmans, Les 
Soeurs Vatard). 

4. jSchauffer les oreilles d quelqu’un. To 
irritate a person. 

Ouvriers, intellectuels, bourgeois, 
Ton ne saurait impunement nous 
echauffer les oreilles (A. Hermant, 
Cadet de Goutras). 

5. Faire la sourde oreille. To pretend not 
to hear, to turn a deaf ear. Vous 
faites la sourde oreille, None so deaf as 
those who will not hear. 

6. Faire une oreille. To dog’s-ear, to turn 
down the comer (of a page). See 
come 1. 

*7. Fendre Toreille d queLpuTun, (military) 
To pension ofi, to cashier ; (generally) 
To dismiss from service, to sack. 

Lit. * to slit some one’s ear By allusion to 


the practice of slitting the ears of cast oflf 
horses in order to prevent unscrupulous horse- 
dealers from selling such horses as fit. 

J’ai pris ma retraite, ou, pour ^tre 
plus exact, on me Fa donnee. . . . 
On nTa fendu Toreille apr^s les 
evenements de 1871 (A. Theubiet, 
Michel Verneuil). 

8. Frotter les oreilles d qudqvTun, To scold 
some one severely — e.g. J e lui frotterai 
les oreilles, I twist his tail for 
him. 

9. Les oreilles ont du vous corner (or tinier). 
Your ears must have burned. Les 
oreilles me cornent, My ears are burn- 
ing, Somebody is talking about me. 

By allusion to the ancient superstitious belief 
that people who are being talked about in 
their absence are warned by a tingling in their 
ears. 

10. V oreille hasse — e.g. Bevenir {Se retirer) 
Toreille basse. To return (go away) 
crestfallen, with one’s tail between 
one’s legs. 

Laisse-le aller. Avant quinze 
jours, il nous reviendra penaud, 
Toreille basse, et docile (Brietjx, La 
petite Amie). 

11. Ne pas entendre de cette oreille-ld — e.g. 
11 n^entend pas de cette oreille-ld, He 
will not listen to that, He will not 
agree to what he is asked to do. 

12. Rebattre les oreilles — e.g. Fai les 
oreilles rebattues de cela, I am tired 
(sick) of hearing that. 

Puis elle rebattit les oreilles du 
chevalier de mille histoires de pet- 
ites guerres locales, de querelles 
de clochers (M. Maindrok, Ce bon 
Monsieur de Veragues). 

A Bieu ne plaise que nous pro- 
testions centre la fameuse “ supre- 
matie du pouvoir civil” dont on 
nous rebat sans cesse les oreilles (F. 
CoppfiB, Les Grenadiers d pied). 

13. Se faire tirer Toreille, To require press- 
ing, to be very unwilling, to hang back 
— e.g. II ne se fit pas tirer Toreille, He 
did not need much entreaty. 

J’ai eu besoin d’argent, il m’a 
envoye ce que je lui demandais en se 
faisant tirer Toreille (H. Beoqtje, Les 
Corbeaux). 

See s’ex^cuter (CberbuLiez). 

orfevre, n.m. Vous ites orfivre. Monsieur 
Josse! There’s nothing like leather 1 
That is not disinterested advice ; 
That is a bit of special pleading ; You 
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are not blind to your own interests ; 
You are in the trade, my dear sir. 

This quotation comes from Moligre’s L* Amour 
Mddedn. (I, i), in which Sganarelle, whose 
daughter is suffering from melancholia, 
receives advice as to how to cure her from 
his friends and neighbours. Monsieur Joss e, 
a jeweller, suggests that a fine necklace of 
diamonds would prove a certain remedy, and 
Sganarelle, who sees through this interested 
advice, makes the above reply, which has 
become proverbial. 

On peut chanter le Oid en etant 
laid si la voix est belle, on ne saurait 
le jouer si la nature ne vous a pas 
dote d’un physique adapte au per- 
sonnage. De la, a mon sens et 
quoique je sois orf^vre, comma M, 
Josse, la superiorite du tragedien sur 
le ohanteur (J. Claretie, JBrichant- 
mu. Comedian). 

orme, n.m. Attendaz-mois sous Vorme, 
You may wait for me till doomsday. 
Lit. ‘ Wait for me under the elm *. In the 
Middle Ages the feudal lords often held their 
courts of justice before the door of the manor, 
under the elm trees which usually stood there. 
Miscreants summoned to appear there natur- 
ally showedlittle haste or eagerness and would 
often reply ironically : Oui, oui f Attendez- 
moi sous Vorme! The D.0., on the other 
hand, says that the phrase attend/rs en vain 
sous Vorme is an allusion to a comedy by 
Begnard (1694). 

0%n.m. 1. Ne pas faire de vieux os, Not 
to make old bones. 

See cotou 2 (Derennes). 

2. Eire trempe (or perce or mouilU) jusqu^- 
aux os. To be wet (drenched) to the 
skin. 

3. N^ avoir qua las os et la peau — e.g. II n^a 
qua las os at la peau. He is nothing but 
skin and bone. 

Variants : Les os lui percent la peau\ On lui 
compterait les os (or les cdtes). 

*oseille, n.f. La faire d V oseille d quelqu'un. 
To try to deceive a person, not to keep 
one’s word to a friend who counts on 
you. Faudrait voir d ne pas nous la 
faire d V oseille. Don’t come here with 
those tricks, Don’t try to cod us. We 
twig your little game. 

Oseille is ‘ sorrel *. The la has the same force 
as in to faire d VMroisme, d la terreur, d 
Vinnoeence, d la simplicity, etc., i.e. to simu- 
late an exaggerated heroism, etc., in one’s 
speech. Lorldan Larchey {Dictionnaire his- 
torique d’ Argot) gives the following explana- 
tion of the origin of the phrase: “M. J. 
Bichard nous apprend dans une chronique 
de VEpogm (mars 1866) qu’il faut chercher 
Torigine du mot dans une gargote de I’ancien 
boulevard du Temple. Furieuse d’entendre 
critiquer la confection d’une omelette aux 
fines herhes qu’on ne trouvait pas assez verte, 
I’hdtesse du lieu s’6cria im jour : ‘ Fallait-il 


pas vous la faire aToseille ? ’ Xes auditeurs 
I firent la fortune du mot, qui aurait com- 
ports plus tard des variStSs innombrables”. 
Delvau {Dictionnaire de la Langue verte) gives 
a similar explanation : A certain restaurant- 
keeper used to serve up to her customers a 
dish of eggs and sorrel, in which the sorrel 
was out of all proportion to the quantity of 
eggs. One day one of the customers exclaimed 
in disgust : “ Ah ! cette fois, tu nous la fais 
trop k I’oseille I ” 

*osteau or osto, n.m. = hosteau. 

Ostrogoth, n.m. Hude, rough fellow. 

Also spelt ostrogot. The Ostrogoths {lit. 
Goths of the East) were a Germanic tribe who 
invaded the Eastern and Western Empires m 
the third to fifth centuries. Cp. the English 
use of ‘ Hun ‘ Vandal 

5ter, vh. tr. Ote-toi de Id queje m^y mette. 
Make room for your betters. You get 
out and let me in. 

The motto of those whose policy is to oust 
other people. 

ouat(te), inter j. Ah I ouat(fe) / An excla- 
mation implying scornful negation, 
akin to the English : — ^Not a hit of it ! 
or Ah yes, I don’t think I or Don’t you 
believe it I — e.g. 11 n’est pas venu mais 
il vous a pravenu au moins? — Ah! 
ouatte! vous ne le connaissez guerel 
He didn’t come, but surely he gave 
you warning ? — ^Not he ! It’s evident 
you don’t know him. 

Mais . . . mais vous n’avez pas 
compris. C’etait mon devoir. — 
Ah ! ah I ouat / Le devoir ! Qa 
compte, pour une femme, hein, 
quand ehe aime ? (Croisset et 
Flers, Las nouveaux 3Iessieurs). 

ouf I inter j. Expresses relief or fatigue — 
e.g. Ouf ! Les voild partis ! Phew I 
Thank Heavens they’ve gone t 

Et, comme ehe avait fait : “ Ah 
. . je fis, moi: (G. 

Farrerb, Bix-sept Eistoires de 
Marins). 

ouiche, inter f. Ah ! oukhel = All ! ouatte ! 

ouragan, n.m, Entrer en (or Arriver 
comme un) ouragan. To enter (a room) 
like a whirlwind. 

Cp. entrer en bombe, entrer en coup de vent. 
Une grande jeune fille, encore un 
pen maigre, mais tr^s jolie, qui 
passait en courant devant le perron, 
suivie de deux chiens, entra en 
ouragan dans le haH (G-yp, Une 
Passionnette). 

ours, n.m. *1. Prison, guard-room, cells. 
Military slang, implying a dark place, by 
comparison, with the den of a hear ’. 

A la fei de chacune de ses phrases 
revenaient, ainsi qu’une ritourneUe 
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o’bstinee, les mots de cZo-it, de salle 
de police et d’ow-rs (J. K. Hdtts- 
MATsrs, Les Soeurs Vatard). 

2. Un ours. An unsociable person. Vivre 
comme un ours. To live like a 
kermit. 

Vous n’etes pas mondain, c’est 
vrai, mais enjSn, si ours que vous 
soyez, vous sortez bien tout de 
mime de temps en temps (Gyp, Le 
Baron Sinai), 

3. Tin ours mal leche, A rude and bad- 
tempered fellow, an ill-licked cub, an 
ill-bred fellow. 


*ous'qiie. Popular pronunciation for oH 
est-ce que . . . ? 

*oust or ouste I inter j. =liouste I 
*0Util, n,m. Clumsy fellow, poor band at 
anything. Also used as an insulting 
term of address — e.g. Va done, eh! 
ouiil I Get away with you, you silly 
duffer ! 

Lit, *tool\ 

Et Fautre outil qui ne r’vient pas 
avec le pinard (‘ wine ’). Pourvu 
qu’il s’soit pas fait poirer (‘ Let’s 
hope he’s not been nabbed ’) par 
Moracbe (R. DOEGBiijs, Les Croix 
de Bois), 


P 


*paf, adj. invar. Tight, blotto. 

An imitative word, expressing the sound of a 
blow or fall; thus it came to mean * con- 
fused *, ‘stupefied * (as result of a blow^or 
fall), and then ‘ completely drunk *. " 

Et complitement paf, pour chan- 
ger! II a fallu la coucher! Ah! 
elle nous en fait voir de dures / (H. 
Bernstein, La Grijfe), 

^paffer, se. To get drunk. 

From paf. See s’empafler. 

*pagaille, n.f. Disorder, confusion. En 
pagaille, All over the place, at sixes 
and sevens. 

'Pagaills or pagaie or 'pagaye, is a nautical 
term which has passed into popular speech 
©in military slang. The word pagaie denotes 
lit. a |i‘ paddle * used on Oriental canoes, so 
|that en pagaie (or en pagale) came to mean 
‘ quickly *, * in disorder % ‘ anyhow ’, as on 
this type of craft (SainSan, Langage parisien, 
pp. 170-1). 

Aliens, pas de pagaille, pas de dis- 
pute, 9 a ne sert a rien (R. DoRGELks, 
Les Croix de Bois). 

page, l.n.f. (Ne pas) Btre ala page, {a) 
(iMot) To be aware of the subject of the 
conversation, (not) to he in the know. 
This is usually said of one who makes a 
remark quite irrelevant to the topic 
under discussion ; ( 6 ) (Not) To be con- 
versant with the topics of the day, 
(not) to know what’s o’clock. 

Quand seras-tu d la pageJ Ail- 
leurs, le Cacato^s c’est peut-ltre un 
perroquet ; a Paris, c’est un cabaret 
de nuit (Hennequin et Coolus, 
La Sonnette d^Alarme), 

IJn bon conseil : prenez vos airs de 
reine outragee avec ce bon Hastier 
qui, lui, a encore la foi, avec les 
pontes de Talloires. Avec moi, je 


regrette, qa ne prend pas. J e suis d 
la page (J. Pellbein, La Dame de 
leurs Pensees). 

2. n.m, Eire hors de page. To be of age, 
to be one’s own master, to be no longer 
a child. 

Lit, ‘to have served one’s time as a page *. 
In former times when a young page had 
reached the age of fourteen he no longer 
served at table, and was promoted to the 
rank of huger \ he was then said to be hors 
de page. 

’^pageot, pagnot, n.m. Bed. 

Pageot or pajot is a provincialism (Berry) for 
paiUot, lit. ' mat *. Pagnot is from pagne, 

* bed ’ (a corruption of panier, * basket ’). 

II Fa couche dans Vpageot et il a 
telephone a la mdme Berthe (P. 
Cargo, Les Innocents), 

^pagnoter, vb. intr., or se pagnoter. To go 
to bed. 

La-dessus, “ Bonsoir, oherie, je 
vais me pagnoter et Faimable Pari- 
got ( Parisian ’) s’en est alle (Willy, 
Jeux de Princes). 

See midi 2 (Courteline). 

paille, n.f. 1. Mettre de la paille (or du 
foin) dans ses souliers. To feather one’s 
nest. 

Variant : mettre du foin dans ses bottes ; see 
foin 1. 

*2. Paire despailles a, — Pairs des traits d ; 
see trait 1. 

3. Sur la paille — e.g. Eire sur la paille. To 
be exceedingly poor, to be reduced to 
beggary. Mourir sur la paille. To die 
in the gutter. 

Sans moi, le capitaine serait sur la 
paille, aujourd’hui (O. Mirbeait, Le 
Journal d*une Pemme de Chambre). 

Oh ! tout le monde sait que tu es 
Ws calee. — Tr^s cal4e . . . e’est-i- 
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dire que . . . — Enfin, tu ne mourraa 
pas sur la paUle / (H. Lavedan, 
Nocturnes), 

See bricole (Lavedan). 

4. Tirer a la courte paille, To draw lots. 
In reference to the custom of drawing lots 
with two straws of different length, the one 
who draws the shorter being the loser. 

Quand ils eurent bien discute, ils 
tirerent a la courte paille et le sort 
tomba sur Landry (G. Sand, La 
petite Fadette), 

6. Tin homme de paille^ A man of no 
value, especially one who lends his 
name to some (shady) transaction. 
Perhaps by allusion to the practice that 
“ dans beaucoup d’anciennes coutumes la pos- 
session ou saisine d’une propri6t6 se donnait 
par rinvestiture d’un baton que levendeur 
mettait entre les mains de I’acheteur. La 
paille s’employait aussi bien que le baton 
comme signed’ investiture” (Pasquier, quoted 
by Robert, Phrasdologie, p, 521). Thus the 
Jiomme de paille would be the buyer who 
receives the straw, but is merely the repre- 
sentative of the real buyer, and so, generally, 
one who lends his name in a transaction of 
this nature. 

Jamais, messieurs 1 Jamais vous 
ne ferez de moi votre homme de 
paille et jamais vous n’obtiendrez de 
moi que je m’associe k votre com- 
binaison (M. Dekobea, Mon Cceur 
au ralenti). 

6. Une paille! or C^est une paille! 
(ironical) That^s not much ! (That’s) 
a mere trifle 1 — e.g. 11 a gagne un mil- 
licyrif une paille! He made a million, 
a mere trifle 1 

Sa femme — une Anglaise, qu’il 
avait epousee presque par inclina- 
tion, — cinq millions de dot ^ peine, 
une paille ! (E. Coppee, Les quarante 
Sous du Baron), 

*pailIon, n,m, Faire des paillons d = 
Faire des traits k, Cp. paille 2. 

pain, n,m. *1- Bang, clout, bifl — e.g 
Ldcher un pain^ To let fly. Ooller un 
pain sur la gueule d quelqu^un. To land 
a person one on the mug. 

Nouns denoting different kinds of pastry are 
frequent in popular speech to render the 
notion of * blow Cp. beigne. 

Tu vois tons les pains qu’il a 
encaisses, le pignouf (‘ cad ’)!... 
Vrai ! ce que je tapais 1 (C. H. 
Hiesoh, Nini Qodache), 

2. Avoir du pain sur la planche, (a) To have 
a competency, to have enough to Hve 
on, to have provided for a rainy day ; 
(6) To have one’s work cut out. 


Originates in military slang, and alludes to 
the fact that soldiers receive their ration of 
bread for four days and keep it on a board 
above their bed. 

3. (Merci,) je ne mange pas de ce pain-ld ! 
(No, thanks,) I’m not having anything 
of that sort ! I do not accept any dis- 
honest transaction, I don’t go in for 
that sort of thing ! 

Used in rejecting a proposition considered to 
be dishonourable. 

4. 11 rCa pas invenU les pains d cacheter. 
He will never set the Thames on fire. 
Lit, * He did not invent wafers (for sealing 
letters) *. This is a variant for the commoner 
II n’a pas invent6 la poudre. See also fll 10. 

C’^tait un excellent homme, cet 
abbe Moulin, mais fort simple, et 
qui, comme on dit vulgairement, 
n^avait pas invente les pains d 
cacheter (F. Copp^ie, Les vrais 
Miches) . 

pair, n.m, 1, Au pair — e.g. Yivre [Fn- 
trer) chez quelqu^un au pair. To stay 
with some one without salary, but for 
board and lodging only, to take an 
engagement on mutual terms, 

2. De pair — e.g. Alter (Marcher) de pair 
avec. To go on the same footing with, 
to rank with, to go arm m arm with. 
Mre hors de pair, To be without equal, 
to be beyond all comparison, peer- 
less. 

3. De pair d compagnon — e.g. Trailer quel- 
qvlun de pair d compagnon. To treat 
one as an equal, on an equal footing, 
on terms of equality and intimacy, 
with great familiarity, to be hail-fellow- 
weU-met with a person. 

II vivait de pair d compagnon avec 
des braconniers et des rodeurs de 
bois (A. Thettriet, La Chanoinesse). 

paire, n,f, 1. (Test une autre paire de 
manches. That’s (quite) another pair 
of shoes, quite a difierent proposition. 
Lit. ‘ That is another pair of sleeves *. An 
exclamation probably due to a tailor who 
succeeded in finding a good pair of sleeves for 
a garment he was making in place of a pair 
which fitted badly. The phrase may also 
be an allusion to a fashion of the time of 
Charles VI of France : tight-fitting and 
simple sleeves were worn under another 
pair, wider and richly adorned (Eorert, 
Phras^ologU, p. 124). 

Quand j’etais petit, ah ! par ex- 
emple, c'etait une autre paire de 
manches * (F. Coppi&e, V Instinct 
militaire). 

2. Les deux font la paire. They are well 
matched. 
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*3. Sefaire la pair e. To make tracks, do a 
guy, sling one’s kook. 

La 'paire here » Us jambes. 

II faudrait voir a c’q^ue vous vous 
fassiez la paire d’ici, en moins de 
deux (‘ in double-quick time ’) (H. 
Barbusse, Le Feu). 

paitre, vb. intr. Envoyer paitre quelqu'un 
— e.g. J e Vai eavoye paitre, I sent bim 
to tbe rigbt-about, about bis business. 
IM. ‘ to send some one to graze \ Cp. 
promener. 

*paix, n.f. Ficher (or Fiche or Foutre) la 
paix a quelqr^un ; see ficber 1 [d), 
foutre 1 {d). 

*pajot, n.m. — pageot. 

*palaee. ’*'1. n.m. Big, luxurious botel. 

*2. adj. First-rate, A1 — e.g. un diner tout 
d fait palace, A slap-up dinner, a 
scrumptious dinner. 

In modern slang tlie word palace has a 
twofold use : as a noun it denotes a ‘ big, 
luxurious hotel and in this case it is merely 
the English ‘ palace ’ (abbreviation of Palace- 
Hotel). As an adjective, the word is prac- 
tically synonymous with chic, probably 
because in the popular mind the word palace 
in Palace-Hotel is connecte^d with the idea of 
luxury. Hyrop, in his Etudes, IV, p. 10, 
quotes G. Bsnaidt, Le Poilu tel quHl se parle : 
“ Ce mot, pris aux enseignes des grands 
hotels anglo-saxons, est sans doute sans 
rapport avec palasse, chic, trOs usuel aussi, 
et qui apparait dans faire paUas, faire le 
grand seigneur.” Hyrop adds that the old 
slang term palasse or polios, in the sense of 
‘beautiful*, ‘pretty*, has now become a 
rival of chic, and that “ on pourrait dire qne 
I’ancien pcdlas ... a 6t6 ahsorhO par le 
nonvel homonyme anglais*’. See note to 
pallas. 

1. H va prendre le tbe dans urt 
palace, prfes de I’Etoile (R. Bbh- 
JAMm, Les Justices de Paix). 

2. n cirait les godasses de son ouis- 
titi : des palaces pompes (‘ boots ’) 
jaunes (H. Baebusse, Le Feu). 

*p§le, adj. Se faire porter pale. To parade 
for medical treatment, to go sick. 
Military slang. 

Si je me fais porter pale, Viouhih 
(‘ Meical Officer ’) me reconnait 
toujouxs (R. DoBGEii:s, Les Croix de 
Bois), 

*pSlir, vb, tr. To kill. 

Lit. ‘ to make pale *. Slang of the apaches, 

T’es done frileux d’avoir pdli le 
pante (f bloke ’) (0. H. Hiesch, Le 
Tigre et Coquelicot). 

JPalisse, proper name. La Palisse; see 
lapaiissade. 

pallas, n.m. *1. Speech (generally long 
and tedious), patter. 


*2. Faire pallas. To put on airs, side, to 
make a great fuss (about nothing). 

PaUas derives from the slang of mountehanks, 
and faire pallas corresponds to the popular 
Spanish haoer pala, to place oneself in front 
of a person in order to arrest his attention 
while he is bemg robbed by a confederate, 
a metaphor borrowed from the game of tennis, 
in which it means to receive and return the 
ball with the racket {pala) without letting it 
bounce. Thus the word came to designate the 
puffing speech or patter of showmen and 
passed into the popular language with the 
force of ‘ long, tedious, bombastic discourse *. 
As an adjective the word signifies also 
‘ beautiful ‘ fine * ; see note to palace 
(SaixBan, Lar^age parisien, pp. 249-50). 

Hein ! jefais pallas J dit-elle, avec 
moins de blague que d’orgueil flatte 
(L. Descaves, Sous-Offs). 

*palper. *1. vb, tr. To get (receive, 
pocket) one’s money (wages, etc.) — 
e.g. Quand est-ce qu^on palpe? When 
is it pay-day ? When do we ‘ touch ’ ? 
Lit, ‘ to feel *, ‘ finger Cp. toucher 1. 

Vous comptez done pour rien les 
soixante mille francs que vous avez 
palpes pour les peupliers qui etaient 
dans VOS prairies de la Loire ? (Bal- 
zac, Eugenie Qrandet). 

*2. Be palper. To have to do without — e.g. 
Tu rCen auras pas, tu peux te palper I 
You won’t get any, you may whistle 
for it 1 Cp. se fouiller. 

See datte 1 (Courteline). 

^palpitant, n.m. Heart, ‘ panter ’. 

A relic of old fargon surviving in popular 
speech. 

Et je tape pas pour amuser les 
mdmes. ^a sera en plein palpitant, 
ma belle (J. H. Rosny, Marthe). 
panache, n.m. 1. Avoir du panache. To 
be elegant, dashing. 

Lit. ‘ plume * tuft *. 

*2. Avoir son panache. To be screwed. 

Cp. aigrette, cocarde, plumet, pompon ; all 
these expressions allude to the red, grog- 
blossomed nose of the toper. 

3. Fa%re panache. To be pitched over 
one’s horse’s head, to take a header (of 
a horseman or cyclist or motorist). 
Panache here refers to the * tuft of feathers* 
placed on a horse’s head, 
panade, n.f. Eire dans la panade, {a) To be 
in straitened circumstances, in a mess, 
in the soup, in the cart ; (b) to have a 
spin (of a motor-car). 

L%t. ‘ bread-sonp *. Cp. mouise, purfee. 

Elle a voulu se payer un des plus 
grands noms de France. Celui-la 
trainait dans les tripots et la panade. 
Elle I’a ramasse (H. Bataille, La 
Femme nue). 
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* panais, n.m, Des panais / expresses em- 
pliatic refusal — Not much ! Not like- 
ly ! No fear ! Cp. fies nefles ! des 
navets ! 

Zit. ‘ parsnip *. 

*Panam(e), proper name, Paris. 

yrom Panama, -which in popular speech 
became synonymous with ‘ elegant % ‘ swell*, 

‘ dandy whence the meaning of ‘ town of 
dandies a name at first -used ironically and 
then affectionately. 

Ah I Pantruche (‘ Paris ’) I Ah ! 
Paname I Ah ! rVoir toutes ses 
bricoles ! (R. Benjamin, Gaspard), 
*panard, n.m. Boot, ‘ trotter ’. 

An extended use of 'panard, ‘horse whose 
front feet are turned outwards *. 

panier, n.m. 1. Un panier perce, A 
spendthrift. 

Lit. ‘ a pierced bashet ’ ; by allusion to the 
fact that money slips throng a spendthrift*s 
hands. 

La tante meprisa M. Giyray de 
s’etre ruine. EUe le tint pour un 
irreparable “ panier perce ” (C. H. 
Hirsch, Le Coeur de Poupette). 

See fdtard (Mirbeau), parti 5 
(Augier). 

2. Faire le panier (or le pot) d deux anses, 
(a) To put one’s arms akimbo ; (6) {of 
a man) To walk with a lady on each 
arm, to play the sandwich. 

By comparison with a basket with two handles. 

3. Adieu, panier s ; vendanges sont faites. 
You come too late, it is all over. 

Lit. ‘ Good-bye, baskets, the vintage is over *, 
i.e. baskets are useless, the grapes have been 
already gathered. This saymg, which implies 
that one has been forestalled, that something 
which one desired has been already appro- 
priated by another, originates in an old song 
sung by the grape-pickers after their labours. 

II est tr^s bien, ce jeune homme, 
madame, lui dit-il en lui serrant le 
bras. Adieu, paniers ; vmdanges 
sont faites 1 H vous f aut dire adieu 
k mademoiselle Grandet, Eugenie 
sera pour le Parisien (Balzac, Fug- 
enie Grandet). 

4. Le panier d salade, Van in which 
prisoners are conveyed from police 
stations to prison, prison- van, Black 
Maria. 

Lit. ‘ salad- basket *. " Ce sumom de panier 
k salade vient de ce que, primitivement, la 
voituxe dtant k claire-voie de tous cdtfe les 
prisonniers devaient y gtre seconds absolu- 
ment eomme des salades ’* (Baizao, Splendeur 
des Courtisanes). 

Crainquebille, dont Tarrestation 
fut maintenue, passa la nuit au 
violon (‘ in the lock-up ’) et fut 
transfer^, le matin, dans le panier d 


salade, au Depot (A. France, 
Crainquebille). 

panne, n.f. 1. Inferior picture, daub. 
Artist’s slang. This, and the following use 
of the word, are extended applications of the 
slang use of panne {lit, ‘ pig’s fat or grease *) 
in the sense of ‘ poverty ’, ‘ poor circum- 
stances *. 

Le brocanteur avait groupe im 
ramassis d’objets tares, iavend- 
ables . . . vous m’entendez, vieux 
. . . pas de carottes, pas de pannes 
(A. Daudet, Les Bois en Exil). 

2. Small, unimportant part in a play, or a 
part which does not show to advantage 
an actor’s powers. 

Theatrical slang ; see note to 1. 

Puis, cette salete de Bordenave 
luidonnait encore unepanne,\mT6le 
de cinquante lignes (Zola, Nana). 

3. Breakdown. Etre {Rester) en panne or 
Avoir une panne, To have a break- 
down. Bester en panne. To come to a 
standstill, to be stopped by a break- 
down, to be left stranded. Laisser 
quelqu^un en panne. To forsake one 
in difficulties, to leave one in the lurch. 
Ftre or Bester en panne is properly a nautical 
term, ‘ to be lying to ‘ to lie to *. 

II y a le carburateur a rdparer. 
Nous avons eu une panne avant 
Paris (H. Bataille, Poliche), 

Ces malheureux gosses restaient en 
panne dans les hotels avec des 
bonnes inconnues (Gyp, Geux qui 
s^enf . . .). 

Ainen ! repondit le matelot, mais 
sans vouloir vous facher, la m^re, 
m’est avis que les saints, les anges, 
et le bon Dieu nous laissent joliment 
671 panne depuis quelque temps (J. 
Richepin, La Qlu). 

See cheveu 1 (Gyp). 

pann^, adj. Penniless, stoney (-broke), in 
Queer Street. 

See note to panne 1. 

Prenez garde de redevenir en huit 
jours aussi panne qu’autrefois (H. 
Bernstein, Le Marche). 

panBeau, n.m. Bonner (or Tomber) dans 
le panneau. To fall into the trap 
(snare) — e.g. II a donne tite baissee dans 
le panneau. He ran headlong into the 
trap. 

Alors, il a lanc6 la conversation 
sur I’alliance. II a aguiche Percy 
qui a donne en plein dans le panneau, 
et la quereUe est arriv4e (Gyp, Le 
Baron Sinai). 

T 
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^pante, n.m. Pellow, man, cove. 

Pante or pantre, an old jargon word denot- 
ing ‘ dupe % is an abbreviation of Pantin 
and Pantruche, i.e. Paris, the ‘mug* of the 
capital being, for thieves and their accom- 
phces, the dupe par excellence. The word 
IS met with for the first time in Vidocq’s 
VocaMilaire (1837) : “ Pantre^ homme simple, 
facile tromper, paysan.** The term has 
passed into provincial speech, with various 
meanings, and into Parisian popular speech, 
where, in addition to being the name given by 
swindlers, thieves, etc., to their possible 
victim, it designates in general any person 
whose face, manners or actions are displeasing 
(Sain^ian, Sources indigkies, I, pp. 358-9). 
N’etait-ce pas un signal pour dire 
aux complices : “ II y a pante 
dans la hoite. Je vas garder la 
sortie (Maupassai^t, Le Gol- 
porteur). 

See pSIir (Hirsch). 

*pantliere, n.f. Faire sa panthere, (a) To 
walk up and down in a workshop ; (b) 
To go from one wine-shop or tavern to 
another. 

Lit. * to walk up and down like a panther 
Tiens 1 Bibi qui fait sa pantMre, 
dit Coupeau. On a done la flemme, 
naa vieiUe (Zola, VAssommoir). 

II passait tout son temps k roder 
dans le faubourg, d’un cabaret a 
Tautre, k faire sa ^pantMre, comme 
disent les ouvriers parisiens, par 
allusion sans doute k ce mouvement 
de va-et-vient qu’ils voient aux 
fauves encages . . . au Jardin des 
Plantes (A. Datjdet, Jack). 

*Pantin, proper name. Paris. 

Properly one of the suburbs of Paris. 

*Pantinois, n.m. and adj. Parisian, 
pantoufle. Ft ccsiera pantoufie! And so 
on, And all the rest of it, And any- 
thing else you like. 

This quaiat term is used jocularly as a sort 
of climax to an enumeration. It may be 
applied by a speaker who, f orgettiQg the rest, 
or unwilling to say something objectionable, 
ends his speech with this formula; or it 
may be addressed to a person who stops in 
an enumeration because he has forgotten the 
rest. In the second case it has its original 
force of impljdng mockingly : You are talking 
nonsense, and alludes to the comparison 
raisonner comme une pantoufle ; see Appendix, 
sub pantoufle. i 

EUe te croit une sainte, un ange, 
une Pee, et ccBtera pantoufle / . . . 
faut pas la detromper (Gyp, La Fee). 

*paiitre, n.m. = pante. 

^Pantraehard or Pantruchois, n.m. and adj. 
Parisian. 

*Pantniehe, proper name. Paris. 
Deformation of Pantin. 


j Un parapluie, voyez-voua, ce 

j n’est hon qu’h, Pantruche. Ici, il 

n’y a qu’a relever son col et a se 
tenir peinard (‘ keep quiet ’). Pas 
vrai ? (H. Uttvepnois, La Guitare et 
le Jazz-Band). 

See Panani(e) (Benjamin). 

■^papa, n.m. A la papa. In a quiet, homely, 
sedate manner, quietly, slowly, norm- 
ally. 

II ofErait quelques garanties de 
tranquillite, de service d la papa, 
sans surmenage (L. Bbsoavbs, Sous- 
Offs). 

II fait tons les soirs une petite 
promenade d la papa (E. et J. be 
Gonoourt, Benee Mauperin). 

paperassier, adj. Pond of red-tape. 

papier, n.m. 1. Envoyer du papier timbre 
d quelqu/un. To file an action in court 
against some one. To take out a sum- 
mons against some one. 

Lit. * to send stamped paper to some one *. 

2. Eire dans les petits papiers de quelqu^un. 
To be in some one’s good books. 
Etre bien (mal) dans les papiers de quel- 
qtdun. To be in some one’s good (bad) 
books. 

3. Bayez (or Otez) cela de vos papiers / 
Don’t reckon upon any such thing ! 

papotage, n.m. Chattering, tittle-tattle. 
Prom papoter. 

papoter, vb. intr. To chatter, gabble 
(especially in a low voice), to tattle. 
Prom the Old Prench papeter, ‘ to gossip *, 
and corresponding to the provincial (Anjou) 
synonym baboter, *to chatter*, ‘to talk 
scandal *. 

Pfiques, n.f. pi. A Fdques oudla Triniie, 
At some very uncertain date — ^in other 
words, never. 

Lit. ‘ At Easter or at Trinity ’ — ^both mov- 
able feasts, and therefore of imeertain date. 
Bobert {Phtas&ologie, p. 294) quotes the 
following e^lanation of the phrase; "Da 
locution doit son origine k ce qne les rods de 
Prance au XIII* et au XIV® si6cles, promet- 
taient par des ordonnauces de rembouxser les 
sommes emprunt6es par eux k des particuliers 
le jour de Piques ou de la Trinity, mais ces 
dch^ances n’6taient pas m6me respeetdes, et 
c*est ainsi que Ton en venait k considdrer ces 
dpoques comme plus dloigndes Cue leurs 
dates.** 

*paquet, n.m. *1. Awkward, siUy fellow. 
Lit. ‘parcel*, ‘bundle*. C^. ballot Can 
also be used as an adjective. 

Dieu que tu es paquet pour ton 
%e I (P. Vebee, Les Bentrees). 

*2. Eidiculously dressed woman, ‘ guy 
‘frump 

Ce qu’eUes sent drdlement torchees. 
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dans leurs costumes de fetes . . . 
des paquets 1 (0 Mirbeau, Le Journal 
d^une Femme de Ghamhre), 

*3. Dismissal, sack — e.g. Becevoir son 
paquet. To get the sack. Donner (or 
Ldcher) son paquet d quelqu^un. To 
give some one the sack. (See also 6.) 

See cochonner (Zola). 

*4. Faire son paquet. To pack up and go, to 
pack up one’s traps and be gone. 

See phrase (Bataille). 

*5. Ldcher (or Bisquer) le paquet. To take a 
risk, to risk (chance) it. 

Tant pis ! fai Idche le paquet, 
C’eut ete trop b^te, pouvant vous 
rendre ce service-1^, de me taire, 
avouez-le ? (H. Bataille, Poliche). 

*6. Ldcher (or Donner) son paquet d quel- 
qu^un. To let fly (drive) at a person, to 
tell somebody ofl. See also 3. 

*7. Amir son paquet. To be drunk, primed, 
paradis, n.m, 1. Gallery (in theatre) — 
e.g. au paradis, in the ‘ Gods Cp. 
poulailler. 

A I’orchestre et au balcon, quel- 
ques fauteuils 6taient encore libres. 
Mais partout ailleurs, et du parterre 
au paradis, un chat n’eut pas su ou 
fomrer ses pattes (C. BARiiijRE, Dix- 
Sept Histoires de Marins). 

2. Nepas le porter (or Vemporter) en para- 
dis, To pay (suffer) for it — e.g. Vous 
ne le porterez (V emporferez) pas en para- 
dis, You shall pay for that. 

Je viens d’etre jete a la rue comme 
un chien ! . . . oui, par Mme Cer- 
tier. . . . C’est sa fag on de regler 
ses dettes. Mais elle ne le poriera 
pas en paradis (H. BERNSTErN", Le 
Marche). 

Elle ne Vemporiera pas en paradis, 
si elle a vraiment reussi ce qu’elle 
complotait (H. Bataille, Poliche), 
paraitre, vh. intr. 1. To cut a figure, a 
dash. 

II f erait figure a Paris, s’il en avait 
envie ; mais il se soucie peu de 
paraitre (E. About, Turco). 

2. II n‘y parait plus. There’s no appear- 
ance (no trace) of it. It has left no 
trace. There are no signs of it. II n^y 
parait pas. One would not have 
thought it. 

Nellie {ay ant achevi de reparer la 
toilette d^ H enriette) i — ^La . . . ilrCy 
parait plus (Brieux, Les Americains 
chez nous). 


Elle est done malade ? — Oui, mais 
ce n’est rien. Dans deux jours, il 
n^y paraitra plus (O. Mirbeau, Le 
Journal d^une Femme de Ghambre). 

parhleu ! pard^ I pardi ! pardine ! interj. 
Why, to be sure ! Egad I Of course ! 
By J o ve ! 

All euphemisms for pardieuJ 

pareille, n.f. Rendre la pareUle d quel- 
qu'un. To give some one tit for tat (in 
good or evil) — e.g. Je vous rendrai la 
pareille, {a) I will pay you out ; (6) I 
wiU do the same for you. 

Moi, si mon mari me trompait, je 
lui rendrais la pareille le soir m§me I 
(L. Delarue-Marprus, Dmice Moi- 
tie). 

parenthdse, n.f. Par parenthese or Entre 
parentheses. By the way, by the bye. 

parfaitement, adv. Exactly, quite so, 
precisely — e.g. approuvez-vous ? — 

Parfaitement. 

parier, vb. fr. Il y a d parier que . . 
The chances (odds) are that ... Ily 
a cent (or gros) d parier que . « It’s a 
hundred to one that . . It ’a almost 

certain that . . . 

*parigot, n.m. and adj. (fern, parigotte). 
Parisian. 

All right, fit le gros homme avec 
un tr^s pur accent parigot (E. Cargo, 
Bednes de la Vie de Montmartre). 

See meche 2 (Courteline). 

Paris, proper name. 1, Le Tout-Par is. 
The select portion of the pleasure- 
seeking society of Paris, the fashion- 
able world of Paris. 

Njuop {Oram, hist., V, p. 438) quotes a com- 
munication from E. Philipot: “Le tout- 
Paris = les gens * chics % Polite de la soci^t6 
parisienne, les gens dont le nom figure dans 
le Bottin mtitnlS pr^cis^ment : ‘ Tout Paris 
Ex. : Le tout-Paris des yremUres Stait dans 
la sallej* 

Enfin tons ces ^tres nocturnes, 
ereintes et biases, qu’on est convenu 
d’appeler le Tout-Paris des pre- 
mieres (P. CopPBE, XJn Enterremmt 
dramatique). 

Aujourd’hui j’ai pass6 mon apr^s- 
midi a I’enterrement d’Amedee Ach- 
ard : Tout Paris, et des reporters en 
masse (Plaubbrt, Gorrespondance). 

2. Paris ne s^est pas fait (or n^a pas itefait) 
en un jour, Rome was not built in a day. 

3. Avec un si on mettrait Paris dans une 
bouteille. If wishes were horses, beg- 
gars would ride. 

I Lit, * With an “ if ”, one could put Paris in a 
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"bottle* (i.e. provided tbe bottle -were big 
enough or Pans little enough). Variant : St 
Paris itait de heurre, il fondrait au soUth 
parler, mir. 1. C^estparlercela / Now 
you are talking 1 

2. Moi qui vous parl% I myself. This 
form is used to reinforce an emphatic 
moi / cp. tel 3. 

3. Trouver d qui parler ^ (fig.) To find one’s 
master, one’s match, to catch a Tartar. 

*4. Tu paries I I should think so I Yes, 
rather ! Not haK I 

One of many popular formulas to express 
emphatic affirmation. Cp. Je te crois 1 
(eroire 1) and Je t’dcoute (6couter 1). Some- 
times slightly ironical, if the person to whom 
one makes this reply has uttered an obvious 
remark. 

Sais-tu ce que c’est qu’un journal? 
— Tu paries J — ^Eh bien, c’est moi 
qui ecris tout ce qu’il y a d’amusant 
dans les journaux (A. Saimon, (7’esf 
une belle Mile /). 

5. II sail ce que parler veut dire. He under- 
stands the hidden meaning, He takes 
the hint. 

Autrefois, quand je vous voyais 
venir a cette heure-oi, fe savais ce que 
parler veut dire (‘ I knew what to do 
without waiting for orders ’), vous 
trouviez votre couvert mis ; main- 
tenant oe n’est plus la meme chose 
(H. Beoque, Les Corheaux), 
parlotte or parlote, n.f. Palaver. 

Le p^re Lazare Pr6, rentre du 
hois, ^coutait la parlotte des deux, 
femmes (J. Regard, Les Cloportes), 
parlotter, vb. intr. To palaver, 
paroissien, n.m. Individual, feUow — e.g 
Un drole de paroissien, A queer fellow, 
rum cove. Un pauvre paroissien, A 
poor sort of fellow. 

Lit. 'parishioner*. 

parole, %./. 1. Avoir des paroles (or des 
mots) avec quelqu^un. To fail out, have 
a tiff, have high words with some one. 
An adjective like disdbligeantes is understood. 

2. Gouper la parole d quelqu‘u7i ; see 
couper 2 (b). 

3. Des paroles en V air : see air 3. 

4. Avoir la parole — e.g. Vous avez la 
parole or La parole est d vous. You 
have the right (are allowed) to speak. 
You have the floor. La par^e est 
d Monsieur X., is the chairman’s way 
of introducing an orator. 

Similarly : D&rmnder la 'parole, to ask per- 
mission to speak; retirer la parole d quelqu^un, 
(of a President, Speaker) to silence, to stop 


some one from speaking ; 'prendre la parole 
to begin to speak (in a meeting, assembly). 

5. Vous Ues de parole, You are as good as 
your word. 

For Vous Stes homme de parole. 

6. Payer de paroles. To make promises 
which one does not keep. 8e payer de 
paroles, To ‘ swallow ’ what one is 
told. Cp. mot 13. 

parquet, n.m. {8toch Exchange). The 
company or ring of of&cial stock- 
brokers, who transact business around 
la corbeille or circular enclosure in the 
Bourse or Stock Exchange. 

Unofficial jobbers are called couUssiers, and 
courtiers matrons are the kerbstone brokers, 
many of whom are swindlers. 

part, n.f. 1. Billet (or Lettre) de faire 
part ; see faire-part. 

2. Faire la part de, To make allowance 
for, to allow for. 

3. De la part de qui ? What name shall I 
say ? 

Lit. ‘ On behalf of whom *. This expression 
is used in connection with messages from a 
third party — e.g. Je mens {Je parle) de la 
part de Monsieur X. 

4. Faire la part du feu. To sacrifice some- 
thing. 

Je ne luttais plus. Trop 6videm- 
ment, sa decision etait prise. Je ne 
songeais plus qu’a faire en quelque 
sorte la part d/u feu (C. Earrebe, 
Dix-sept Histoires de Marins). 

5. Prendre en bonne (mauvaise) part. To 
take (e.g. a joke) in good (bad) part. 

6. Tenir (or Savoir) quelque chose de bonne 
part. To have it (information) on good 
authority. 

7. Quelque part (lit. ‘ somewhere ’) — (a) 
Alter quelque part. To go to the privy, 
to the W.C., to Mrs. Jones. 

(b) Donner d quelqu‘un un coup de pied 
quelque part. To kick somebody’s be- 
hind. 

*(c) Avoir quelqu^un quelque part. Not to 
care a jot for somebody — e.g. Je Vai 
quelque part. He can go to the deuce 
for all I care. 

Tenez I . . . Parlons point de 
ces gens-lh. . . . Chaque fois que 
j’en parle, j’ai mal au ventre. — 
Pour sur, qpCon les a quelque part 
(0. Mirbeau, Le Journal d*une 
Femme de Ghamhre). 

partag^, adf. 11 est bien (mal) partage. 
The Pates have been kind (cruel) to 
him, He has an easy (a hard) lot. 

EUe s’estimait satisfaite parce 
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qu’elle se jugeait la plus seduisante 
et la mieux partagee des femmes 
(Mattpassant, Notre Cceur). 

parti^ n.m. 1. Match — e.g. Mpouser un 
bon parti, To make a good match. 

The word can be applied to either party to 
the match. 

Clemence n’est pas le parti qui 
convient k Andre (Briexjx, La petite 
Amie), 

2. Parti pris — e.g. De parti pris. Deliber- 
ately. Vn parti pris, A settled policy ; 
a prejudice. G^est un parti pris chez 
lui. He will insist on doing it ; His 
mind is made up. 

See gauche (Darrere). 

3. Prendre parti pour quelqu'^un. To take 
some one’s side. 

4. Prendre un parti. To resolve, to come 
to a decision — e.g. Jene sais quel parti 
prendre, I do not know what to do. 

Dans cette perplexite, il prit un 
parti fort courageux (P. Merimee, 
Mateo Falcone). 

See barguigner (Fischer), borne 
(Lavedan). 

5. Prendre son parti. To make the best of 
it, to reconcile oneself to the inevitable, 
to be resigned — e.g. Pen ai pris mon 
parti, I resigned myself to it, I accepted 
the inevitable. 

Etes-vous toujours furieux centre 
votre panier perce de gendre ? 
Avez-vous pris votre parti? — ^Non, 
monsieur ; mais j’ai pris un parti 
(Atjgier et SAXDEAtr, Le Gendre de 
M. Poirier). 

6. Tirer parti de. To make use of, to make 
the best of, to turn to account — e.g, II 
tire parti de tout. He makes a profit out 
of everything. 

Le devoir des vaincus est d’accep- 
ter franchement leur defaite et d’ew 
tirer le meilleur parti possible (V. 
Cherbtjliez, NAventure de Ladislas 
Bolski). 

parti, adj. 1. Drunk. Un peu parti. 
Half-seas over. Parti pour la gloire, 
Drunk, screwed. 

I^’ous 6tions nous-m§mes un peu 
partis (H. Lavedait, Le nouveau 
Jeu). 

2. Asleep. 

AUons, les voiki partis, dit Vau- 
trin en remnant la tete du p^re 
Goriot et celle d’ Engine (Balzac, 
Le Pire Goriot). 


particulier, n.m. Individual, party, fellow. 

partie, n.f. 1. Une partie carree, A party 
of four (consistiQg of two ladies and 
two gentlemen). 

2. Diner &n partie fine. To dine out with 
a man or woman, implying amorous 
expectations. 

Le cocher fouetta les haridelles 
dans la direction du Moulin-Rouge, 
croyant emmener deux femmes de 
chambre allant en partie fine (T. 
Gautier, J ean et J eannette), 

pas, n.m. 1. A pas de loup, Stealthily, 
furtively, like a thief in the night. 

Puis, on est sorti d pas de loup, 
dans les ten^bres, sous I’ondee froide 
propice aux contrebandes (P. Loti, 
Bamuntclio). 

2. Avoir {Prendre) Upas sur qudqvlun, To 
have (take) precedence (an ascendancy) 
over some one. 

3. Emboiter le pas a quelqu^un. To tread 
in another’s footsteps {lit. d^xsAfig.), to 
follow somebody’s lead. 

'A military expression ; ‘ to march in lock- 
step *. 

II entrait dans la rue d’Aiguillon, 
laquelle m6ne au theatre. Je lui 
emboitai le pas (C. Farrerb, Diz- 
Sept Eistoires de Marins), 

4. Faire les cent pas. To pace to and fro, 
to do sentry-go. 

II rejoignit son cousin Hubert qui 
faisait les cent pas sur la plage (A. 
Herimant, Cadet de Coutras). 

5. II rCy a que le premier pas qui coUte, 
Everything is ^fficult at first ; The 
first step is everything ; In everything 
the beginning is the most difficult part. 

Ah ! monsieur le regent, e’est rude- 
ment difficile k expliquer ! — ^Allez 
toujours I II n^y a que le premier 
pas qui coUte (E. Rod, UIncendie). 

6. Mauvais pas, Difficulty, scrape — e.g. 
Tirer quelqidun d^un mauvais pas. To 
get one out of a scrape, an awkward fix. 

Je ne puis regretter d’avoic fait ce 
qui etait indispensable pour nous 
tirer tous les deux d^un mauvais pas 
(A. Hermant, Gadet de Goutras). 

7. Pas de clerc — e.g. Faire un pas de olerc. 
To make a blunder, a false move (step), 
a gross mistake. 

A cferc formerly denoted the one who did the 
writing in a monastery, so that fairs un pas 
de clerc meant properly to make a mistake, 
while copying something, out of carelessness 
or ignorance. 
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Je fis rni pas de clerc qui serait 
inexcusable si j ’avals ete de sang- 
froid conune aujourd’jlini (E. About, 
La Chambre d'Ami). 

8. G^est un grand pas de fait. That’s half 
the battle. That goes a long way to- 
wards it. 

*pas, adv. of negation. In familiar speech 
pas is often used elliptically — e.g. Fas 
vrai? (— N'est-ce pas vrai?) Isn’t it 
so? Vans rrChrirez, pas? (= Fows 
rrCierirez, n^esUoe pas ?) You’ll write to 
me, won’t yon ? 

passage, n.m. Mtre de passage — e.g. Je 
suis de passage, I’m only passing 
through, I’m not making a long stay. 

passe, n.f. 1. Etre dans une mauvaise 
passe, To be in a critical condition, in 
a predicament. 

Tu t’es fourree dans une mauvaise 
passe, tire-t’en, ma belle (P. Vebee, 
Les Rentrees). 

2. Etre en passe de. To be in a fair way to, 
to stand a good chance of. 

Prom the game of crochet or croquet in which 
the little iron circles are called ‘passes. If a 
player sends the ball jnst in front of a passe 
and his opponent fails to move it he can 
knock it through when his turn comes again : 
he is then said to be en passe. 

11 etait en passe de se cr6er une trfes 
belle situation (H. de RiiamER, Le 
passe vivant). 

passer. 1. vh. tr. (a) To slip on (a gar- 
ment). 

(b) Passer guelque chose d guelqu'un. To 
forgive, allow one something — e.g. II 
faut le lui passer. One must forgive 
him (her). Elle lui passe toutes ses 
fanfaisies, She gratifies all his whims. 
Passez-moi ce mot-ld or Qu'on me passe 
V expression. Excuse the expression ; 
if you will excuse my saying so. 

* Eompre ton mariage, un manage 
admirable avec un ami k moi, qui te 
laisse aussi hbre que possible, qui ne 
te refuse rien, qui te passe toutes tes 
fantaisies 1 (H. de Regniee, La 
Peur de V Amour). 

Un pays sans religion ni patriot- 
isme, c’est un pays fichu, passez-moi 
le terme (M. Aeland, Les Ames en 
Peine). 

*(c) Passer quelque chose d quelqu’un. To 
give some one something (e.g. thrash- 
ing, talking to) — e.g. J e vais lui passer 
une tournee I I’ll give him a good 
thrashing ! Qu^est-ce que je lui ai 


passe f ox Je lui ai passe quelque chose / 

I gave him a rare talking-to (dressing- 
down) ! I didn’t half give it him ! 

See ecouter 1 (Hirsch). 

(d) Gela me passe or Gela passe mon 
imagination. That is beyond my com- 
prehension, That beats me. 

Ce qui me passe, c’est que vous 
preniez une pareille aventure avec 
tant de sang-froid (V. Cheeeuliez, 
Le Gomte Kostia). 

2. Vh.intr. (a) To call — e.g. J e passer ai 
{chez vous) un autre jour, I wiU call (on 
you) another day. 

(b) To ke. 

Arrive vite, arrive vite. Je crois 
qu’elle vient de passer (Maupassant, 
La Reine Hortense). 

(c) II faut en passer par Id, One must sub- 
mit to it, make up one’s mind to it, put 
up with it. There is no alternative. 11 
vous faudra en passer par Id, You will 
have to submit to it, to accept that. 

II faut hien que j'en passe par Id, I must 
put up with it, I must submit to that. 

Je suis I’ennemie declares du 
mariage . . . pour les hommes s’m- 
tend . . . puisqu’en France, les 
femmes sent obligees dden passer par 
Id ! (Gyp, Une Passionnette). 

See pavilion (Cherbuliez). 

(d) Passe I or Passe encore I or Passe en- 
core pour cela ! Let that pass ! Well 
and good ! That’s all very well ! 

Passe encore dans une brasserie, 
mais sur un monument public I 
Cela manque de dignity (M. BaeeIis, 
Colette Baudoche). 

3. Passe, Promoted to — e.g* II est passe 
capitatne, He has been promoted to 
captain. 

Tiens, me voilh passee Madame, 
k present. Pour un avancement 
rapide, c’est xm avancement rapide 
(Colette, Mitsou). 

pastille, n.f. Venir en pastilles de Vichy, 
To go to an evening party without 
having been invited to the dinner which 
precedes it. 

By allusion to the fact that pastilles de Vichy 
are used to facilitate the digestion. Cp. 
venir en cure-dents. 

patapouf, n.m. Short, stout person. 

Fatapouf (a strengthened form of pouS) is 
primarily an interjection imitating the sound 
of a heavy fall — ‘ flop ! ’ ‘ bang I ’ 

Un gros patapouf . . . k moi, le 
poids m’est indifi^rent ! . . . J^’am- 
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erais mieux Doudou moins gros et 
moins vulgaire ! (Gyp, Maman). 
pataques, n,m. A false liaison which con- 
sists in placing s for t ot t for s — e.g. 
fitai-t ici for fMais ici, Cp. cuir. 

This word, originally written pat-d-qu’est-ce^ 
is said to have originated in the following 
incident : A gentleman at a hall found a fan 
and handed it to the lady to whom he thought 
it belonged. She replied : ‘ Ce n’est point-z-^t 
moi, monsieur.’ He then handed it to another 
lady, who said : * H n’est pas-t-^L moi.* The 
gentleman then retorted: ‘Puisqu’il n’est 
point-z-a vous et qu’il n’est pas-t-^i vous, ma 
foi, je ne sais pas-tA qu’est-ce.* 

*patate, n.f. *1. Spud, tater, murphy. 

Puis il avise un sac de pommes de 
terre. — ^Ah ! chouette I Des palates ' 
(J. Romaiks, Le Yin blanc de la 
Villette). 

*2. Des palates / Expresses emphatic re- 
fusal. Cp. des navets I des n^fles ! 
des panais I 

Trente-deux jours a tirer au lieu 
de vingt-huit ? Des patates ! (G. 
CoTJRTELmE, Potiron). 
patati, interj. Et patati et patata, is used 
to replace any statement which is con- 
sidered to he too long or too involved 
to be expressed in full : — ^And all that 
sort of thing, you know ; And so on ; 
And all the rest of it ; And tidderly push. 
“ Comment va-t-il ? Qu’est-ce 
qu’il fait ? Pourquoi ne vient-il 
pas ? Est-ce qu’il est content ? 
. . Et patati I et patata ! Comme 

cela pendant des heures (A, Datjdet, 
Lettres de mon Moulin). 
patatras ! interj. Imitative of a fall — 
Bang ! Crash I — e.g. Patatras ! le voild 
par terre I Down he comes, wallop t 
Le cocher lance ses chevaux. . . . 
Patatras / . . . Le duo d’un cote 
. . . moi de 1’ autre . . . le cocher 
... A dix metres . . . dans le 
taiUis (0 . Mirbeatj, Les Affaires sont 
les Affaires). 

patauger, vb. intr. {Fig.) To flounder 
about (in an explanation, undertaking, 
etc.). 

Lit. ‘ to splash ' flounder 

II a bien et6 force d’avouer qu’en 
eflet il venait de ehez elle, mais 
que 9a ne prouvait rien . . . — Enfin 
il a patauge (H. Lavedan', 0 ms de 
Maison). 

pSte, n.f. C^est une bonne pdte d^honvme 
{de femme). He (She) is a good-natured 
person, a good sort. 

Lit. ‘paste*, ‘ dough ’, 


Quant au p^re Muguet, c’etait le 
modMe des gar9ons de banque et, de 
plus, une si bonne pdte de mari et 
de p^re de famille qu’il supprima 
heroiquement son tahac (F. Coppbe, 
Les Fiances de NoU). 

•“patelin, n.m. ”*1. Small place, village — 
e.g. Un joU patelin, A nice little place. 

*2. Birthplace (small or big) — e.g. (Test 
mon patelin, It’s my home-town, It’s 
the place where I was born (or where I 
live). 

This particular sense of the word has been 
adopted from military slang, and goes back to 
patelin in the sense of ‘ wheedling talk ’ (like 
that of the hero in the old farce of FateUn). 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century 
the word passed into jargon in the form of 
pacquelin with the meaning of ‘country’, 
‘ district which meaning became usual in 
popular speech only in the nineteenth cen- 
tury (SainE an, Langage parisien, p, 334). 

1 . Pendant les vacances, j’habite 
en Seine-et-Oise, un petit patelin ou 
mes parents ont une villa (P. Vbbee, 
Les Rentrees). 

See barrel, se (Rosny), cabot 2 
(Dorgeles), Cambronne (Farrere). 

2. C’est coquet, notre patelin, tu 
sais : de la prairie, une petite 
riviere frissonnante, des ciels d’un 
gris delicat (P. Margueritte, L*Em~ 
busgui). 

paternel, n.m. Guv’nor, pater. Op. ma- 
ternelle. 

patito, n.m. {pi. patiti). Cicisbeo, married 
woman’s gallant or cavalier e servente. 
An Italian word from the Latin pati, ‘to 
suffer ’ : the iiexson in question has to endure 
his lady’s whims. 

Mrs. Turner vous a consacre ce 
soir h I’Op^ra. Votre presence dans 
sa loge inspirera des echos pleins de 
sous-entendus dans les ruhriques 
mondaines. On va vous oonsiderer 
d^s demain comme son patito (M. 
Bekobea, Mon Cceur au ralenti). 

patraque. 1. n.f. Watch (especially badly 
made or worn out). 

2. adj. Out of sorts, wobbly, in poor 
health, poorly, seedy — e.g. Jeme sens 
un peu patraque, I feel a bit queer, out 
of sorts, 

Patraqm or patrac is merely a variant of 
patatras, and originally designated ‘ hurried 
steps * ox the ‘ galloping of a horse and then 
the ‘noise caused by a falling object*. 
Later it came to denote a ‘ machine out of 
order * or a ‘ worthless thing *. 

La sante se maintient ? — Oui, 
merci. — Et ta femme ? — ^Ah ! tou- 
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jours un peu patraque (L. Frapie, 
La BoUe aux Gosses). 
patron, n.m. Boss, guv’nor. 

Can be applied not only to the master of a 
commercial or industrial concern, but also to 
the head of any institution or establislunent. 
patron-minet, %.m. Des (le) patron-jninet,^ 
Very early in the morning, at peep of 
day. 

The first mention and form of the phrase 
occurs in Oudin (1640) : “II s’est lev6 dds 
le poitron Jacquet, c’est-^'dire de trds bonne 
heure In this form it is found in several 
authors of the seventeenth century. Various 
explanations have been given of the expression, 
which also occurs in the form patron jacquet 
and the modern synonym patron minet. 
According to Samian {Sources indigenes, II, 
p. 347) jacquet is one of the popular names 
for the squirrel or its young, and potron, 
which has been changed to patron, petron 
or pitroun, is the old word poistron, ‘pos- 
terior’, which has survived only in this 
expression in the double form : D^s le poitron 
jacquet, ‘ very early i.e. as soon as one can 
see the behind of the squirrel, which, as soon 
as it gets up, climbs on the trees; dis le 
potron-minet, i.e, as soon as the pussy shows 
its behind (the cat, like the squirrel, bemg an 
early riser), for the cat, when it wakes, arches 
its back and lifts Its tail up. 

Bis patron minet, il me fallut 
galoper d’un bout a I’autre de la 
ville, et de la rade, pour preparer 
I’absurde voyage (C. FAHniiRB, Bix- 
Sept Bistoires de Marins). 
patte, n.f. 1. Hand, ‘ paw ‘ duke ’ — 
e.g. {A) Bas les pattes / Hands (Paws) 
off ! Hone of your games ! 

2. Foot — e.g. A pattes, On foot. Fairs le 
chemin (or Alter) d pattes. To foot it, 
stump it. Marcher d qtiatre pattes. To 
walk on all fours. 8e tirer les (or des) 
pattes. To run away, be off, make 
tracks. 

Votre femme gardera I’oncle Jar- 
dane . . . et pendant ce temps-1^ 
vous pous tirer ez les pattes (Gyp, 
U%e Passionnette). 

See harder (Gyp). 

3. Graisser la patte d quelqu^un. To grease 
somebody’s palm, to square, to bribe a 
person. Cp. the English ‘palm-oil’. 
See marteau 2. 

Tin consell : graisse la patte aux 
larbins (B. Leoaohe, Jacob). 

4. Montrer patte blanche. To prove oneself 
a friend — e.g. 11 faut montrer patte 
blanche, Only initiated persons are 
admitted ; You must show you have a 
right to enter. 

This expression, addressed to one whose 
hypocritical intentions are suspected, alludes 
to La Fontaine’s fable in which the wolf. 


wishing to enter the goat’s house, is called 
upon to show a white paw before he is 
admitted. 

Jotte a sonne deux fois, comme 
il est convenu, pour montrer patte 
blanche (A. Lichtekbbrger, Petite 
Madame). 

5. Pattes de lapin. Short side- whiskers. 

6. Pattes de moucTie, Small, illegible hand- 
writing, scrawl. Pattes d'araignee. 
Long, thin handwriting. 

7. Fairs patte de velours, To speak 
smoothly, to hide one’s claws. 

Lit. ‘to make a velvety paw*, i.e. to hide 
its claws (of a cat). 

Paul, proper name. Paul et Jacques or 
Pierre et Paul, Tom, Dick and Harry. 

Il employait ses journees ^ se 
promener, ses mains dans ses poches, 
rodant a droite et a gauche, jasant 
avec Paul et Jacques, s’enquerant 
de toutes choses (V. Oherbuliez, 
Uldee de Jean Titerol). 

*paumer, vb. ir. To lay hold of, collar, 
steal, scrounge. Se fairs paumer or 
Ftre paume, (a) To get caught, 
nahhed ; (b) To be deceived, taken in. 

Les ronihiires (‘ women ’), y en 
a . . . mais les bourriques les tien- 
nent et y a plus d’risques avec que 
sans ... On s’rait tout d’suite 
paume (F. Cargo, Les Innocents). 

paupi^re, n.f. S^en battre la paupiire = 
S’en battre Vceil ; see ceil 11. 

pav6, n.m. 1. Battre le pave, (a) To loaf 
about ; (b) To wander about in search 
of work. 

EUe bat le pave de Paris pour 
taoher de d6nicher quelque annonce, 
la pauvre I (Bribtjx, La Femme 
Seule). 

2. Bruler le pave. To ride (drive, dash 
along) at full speed, to scorch, to rattle 
(tear) along. 

3. Ftre (or Pester) sur le pave, To be out of 
work, in poverty ; to be homeless. 

Je ne pourrai memo pas rem- 
bourser les quelques petites dettes 
contraot^es durant les jours oii fai . 
ete sur le pave (O. Mirbeatt, Le 
Journal d^une Femme de Ghambre). 

See cheval 5 (Farrere), chien 9 
(Mirbeau). 

pavilion, n.m. Amener (le) pavilion or 
Baisser le pavilion. To lower one’s 
colours, to give in. 

Properly naval terms ; ‘to strike one’s 
colours’, ‘to haul down the flag 
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II finit par amen&r pavilion et en 
passer par tout ce que je voulais (V. 
CHEBBiTLrEZ, UAv&nture de Ladislas 
Bolshi). 

payer. 1. vb. tr, {a) II me la payera, I 
will make him smart for it. 

(6) Vous ne payez rien ? Aren’t you going 
to stand a ^ink ? 

2. Se payer de. To fee satisfied witii — e.g. 

Vous vous payez de mots. You are the 
dupe of words. You are taken in fey 
empty words. Je ne me paye pas de 
mauvaises raisons, I will not fee put ofi 
with unsatisfactory reasons. 

EUe consentit a se payer de cette 
explication (V. Cherbtjliez, U Aven- 
tura de Ladislas Bolshi), 

3. 8e payer quelque chose. To treat oneself 
to something (fey paying for it or 
otherwise) — e.g. Se payer une culotte. 
To get drunk, to go on the feooze. Se 
payer un bon diner d Vosil, To get a 
good dinner for nothing. 

II boit de grands coups d’eau par- 
dessus toutes les tournees de fei^r© et 
de win blanc qu’il s' est payees depuis 
le matin au cabaret (A. Dattbet, 
Contes du lAindi). 

4. S^en payer. To have one’s fill of any- 
thing, to have the time of one’s life. 
II s*en paye. He’s having a good time 
of it. 

C© qu’il doit 8*en payer k table, 
de la nourriture, celui-la I (0. Mib- 
BEAxr, Le Journal June Bemme de 
Ghambre). 

pays, n.m. *1. Un pays {iem. Une payse). 
Countryman, person from the same 
town or village. Eire pays. To come 
from the same parts. O^est mon pays. 
He comes from the same place as I do. 
The iem. can also mean * sweetheart * (among 
peasants and soldiers). 

Et Minna avait pris la clef, la clef 
de la rue s’entend, car elle avait un 
pays dans les dragons (M. BarrIjs, 
Colette Baudoche), 

Des nouvelles du pays, des par- 
ents, des amis . . . ta payse qui 
t’4crit (P. Aoker, Le Soldat Bernard). 

2. Eire en pays de connaissance. To fee 
among people one knows, to fee among 
(old) friends. 

Les deux jetmes gens s’etaient a 
peine connus jadis. Mais Mulct, 
bon gar9on, d© famous assez vul- 
gaires, tutoya tout de suite le 


camarade retrouve ; et Chretien, 
satisfait d© se voir en pays de con- 
naissance, se laissa faire (E. Copbee, 
Le Coupable). 

3. Faire voir du pays d quelqJun — e.g. 
J e luiferai voir du pays, I will lead him 
a pretty dance. Cp. chemin 2. 

Voir du pays = lit. * to travel a great deal 

Je te previens, elle te ferait voir 
du pays (M. Bonnay, Education de 
Prince). 

4. Pays de cocagne. Land of plenty, land 
flowing with milk and honey. 

According to LittnS, this name for an imagm- 
ary country of luxury and delight where there 
is an ahundance of all good things, first 
occurs, together with a description of such a 
country, in a fabliau of the thirteenth century. 
SainSan {Sources indigenes, IT, p. 95) says 
that the word originally meant ‘ egg * and, 
by extension, ‘ cake of oval shape % whence 
the traditional name of the coimtry of 
Cocagne, full of all kinds of good things. 

paysage, n.m. Gela ne ferait pas mat (or 
Cela ferait bien) dans le paysage. That 
would look very well. That would not 
be out of place. 

Sometimes tableau is substituted for yaysage. 

Moi, je depense plus de quinze 
mill© francs rien que pour ma toil- 
ette ! . . . C’est pourquoi quel- 
ques barons Sinai neferaient pas mal 
par-ci par-1^ dans le paysage (Gyp, 
Le Baron Sinai). 

P.C.N, Eirst preliminary examination 
for students of medicine. Les P.O.N., 
Eirst-year medical students. 
Abbreviation for Physique, Ghimie, Sciences 
Naturelles, 

peau, n.f. *1. Avoir la peau de quelqJun, 
To kill somebody, to do for a person. 
Lit. * to have some one’s skin *. 

H tenait le couteau et le ferandis- 
sait sur le visage saignant du vaincu : 
— Hein ! Tu vois . . . je Vai, ta sale 
peau • (J. H. Hosny, Dans les Bues). 

*2. Avoir la peau trop courte. To he lazy, 
always tired. 

Idt. ‘ to have too short a skin ’. 

Tu m’ ©mbytes, fai la peau trop 
courte. — ^L© brigadier . . . contem- 
pla un moment la masse inert© de 
L. : quelle 1 (G. Coxjrteliite, 
Les Gaietes de DEscadron). 

*3. Avoir quelqJun dans la peau. To be 
violently in love with some one. 

Si tu crois que Je n© sens pas que 
tu y penses toujours, que tu Vas 
encore dans la peau (H. Bataillb, 
Poliche). 
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4. Faire ^eau neuve^ To turn over a new 
leaf. 

Lit. * to shed its skin * (of a snake). 

Ah ! c’est dur de refairepeau neuve 
k cinquante ans (Tlatibeet, Corres- 
pondance). 

5. 11 ne faut pas vendre la peau de Vours 
avant de Vavoir tue. To not count your 
chickens before they are hatched. 

*6. La peau! expresses emphatic refusal 
— e.g. Je te donnerai la peau! I’ll 
give you nothing ! Pour la peau. Tor 
nothing, in vain, gratis. 

Sometimes abbreviated to lap or lapp{e). An 
emphatic form is T&au de balle (et balai de 
crin), I^othing at all, Absolutely nothing. 
A variant is peau de zSbie (or z&)i or zobi) 

Tiscutons et tombons d’accord. 
Nous ne sommes des hetes feroces, 
ni vous ni moi. Voyons . . . vous 
me laisserez, vous dites ? — Je vous 
laisserai peau de balle ! — Comment ? 
— Et balai de crin I (G. Coubtelhstb, 
Hortense, couche’toi !). 

Et ^ toi, Alexandre, qu’a-t-il 
laisse ? — moi, dit-il brutalement : 
la peau (P. J. Joxtlet, La jeune Fille 
verte). 

7. Trainer sa peau, To loaf about. 

See ballon 1 (Zola). 

*p§che, n,f. Alter d la ptehe. To have no 
work. 

Lit. *to go fishing*. 

p4core, n.f. Tool, ass, goose. 

Lit. ‘beast*, ‘animal’; from the Italian 
pecora. 

Tons les deux, nous lui en ferons 
voir de joyeuses, k cette pecore (0. 
Mirbeatj, Le Journal Tune Femme 
de Chambre). 

p§gre, n.f. The confraternity of thieves, 
burglars, swindlers, etc., the criminal 
class. La haute plgre. Swell mobs- 
men, the swell mob (and, ironically, 
high society). La basse pegre. The 
lower class of thieves. 

Pdgrre is a jargon term, from the Marseilles 
word pego (lit. ‘ pitch *), thief on the quay- 
side, one who steals merchandise. 

Bans le bar, des individus de basse 
pigre s’etaient installs et buvaient 
doucement (T. Caeoo, Les Inno- 
cents). 

*peign^e, n.f. Thrashing, drubbing. 

Trom peigner. 

*peigner, vb. tr. To thrash. 

Lit. ‘to comb ’ ; cp. se ergper le chignon. 

*peiliard, adj. Quiet, not woriying. Se 
tenir peinard, To lie doggo. En (pire) 
peinard, Quietly, without fretting one- 


self, slyly, on the Q.T. Nocer en pire 
peinard. To indulge in solitary revels. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
penard or vieux penard denoted a ‘ malicious 
and lewd old man ’. In modern times the 
word, generally written peinard, has assumed 
a more favourable meaning. 

Y a des jours ou tout est bon . . . 
y a des jours mauvais. On se bile 
pas. Total, on est peinard (T. 
Caego, Les Innocents). 

Je faisais ma culture physique 
dans mon coin, en pire peinard qui 
s’occupe de son boulot et pas des 
autres (C. H. Hiesch, “ Petit ” 
Louis, Boxeur). 

See foin 3 (Willy), Pantruche 
(Buvernois). 

peine, n.f. 1. Mourir d la peine. To die 
in harness — e.g. 11 mourra d la peine. 
He will have to work all his life. 

2. Ge n^est pas la peine or, elliptically. 
Pas la peine. It isn’t worth while, 
Bon’t bother. 

peinture, n.f. Jene peux (puis) pas le voir 
en peinture, I can’t bear the sight of 
him, I hate the mere (very) sight of 
him. 

The implication is that even the picture of 
the person is unpleasant to look at. 

Ma soeur, qui veut me marier, me 
destine-t-elle une de ces petites 
pestes que je ne puis pas voir en 
peinture ? (H. Boedeatjx, La jeune 
Pille aux Oiseaux). 

peinturlurer, vb. tr. To apply paint to (in 
a rough, clumsy way), to splash colour 
on, to daub. 

A combination of peinture and turelure, 

‘ haphazard ’. 

Je suis trop vieux et surtout trop 
vieux jeu, mon petit, pour trouver 
jolie cette esp^ce de mannequin ! je 
la trouve pomponnee, corset^e et 
peinturluree fort habilement (Gyp, 
Miche). 

p^kin, n.m. Civilian. En pehin. In 
mufti, in civvies. Cp. chlnois. 

or piquin, which has passed from 
military into popular speech, comes, according 
to Sain6an (Langage parisien, p. 136), from 
the South of Prance, where plquin signifies 
* puny ’, ‘ sickly *, and is used derisively of 
the bourgeois. 

Le pehin passe toujours avant 
le militaire (T. CoppIje, Pour les 
Ftrennes de 1902). 

pel6, n.m. II y avait quatre peles et un 
iondu, The audience was very small ; 
There were only a few people and those 
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of no importance ; Only the tag, rag, 
and bob-tail were there. 

Lit. * There were four without any hair at all 
and one with verylittle We find in Rabelais 
and in the Satire Menipp6e ‘ trois tigneux (i.e. 
teigneux, * scurfy *) et un peU an expression 
still current in the provinces; in Poitou 
‘ trois peUs et un tondu ’ is used (Sain^an, La 
Langue de Rabelais^ I, pp. 446-7). 

Samedi dernier, a la Fraternelle, 
nous etions quake peles et un tondu 
et nous nous sommea pris aux 
cheveux (A. Prance, M. Bergeret d 
Paris). 

pelle, %./. 1. La pelle semoqueduf our gon, 

It is the pot callmg the kettle black. 
Lit. * the shovel makes fun of the poker ’. 

2. Remuer d la pelle — e.g. Remuer V argent 
a la pelle. To have plenty of money. 
Lit. * to stir by shovelfuls ’. 

Ah ! j’y arriverais rapidement k 
mon million, si je pouvais enfin 
manoeuvrer comme j e F entends. Et 
on ne les remue pas d la pelle, les 
millionnaires, ici (E. Eabbe, X’Ar- 
gent). 

3. Ramass&r une pelle. To come a cropper. 
Lit. * to pick up a shovel ’. Cp. bouehon 3, 
bfiche 2. 

Ils ont beau monter tr^s bien tons 
les deux, une pelle est bien vite 
ramassee . . . surtout en tandem 
(H. Laved AN, Le vieux Marcheur). 

^pelotage, n.m. Cuddling, canoodling, tak- 
ing liberties -with a woman, ‘ fiddling 
Pas de pelotage avant le mariage I Stock 
phrase impl 5 dng that there should be 
no familiarities between lovers till they 
are married. See peloter, 

pelote, n.f. Faire sa pelote. To make 
one’s pile, to feather one’s nest. 

Lit. ‘ ball * (of wool, snow, etc.). 

Le bonhomme est un Pari^ien qui 
a fait sa pelote pendant la guerre. 
II vendait je ne sais plus quoi, des 
pneumatiques ou des boites de con- 
serve (0. Vaxttel, Mon Guri chez les 
Riches). 

'peloter, vh. tr. To take liberties with a 
woman, to mess about with a woman, 
to ‘ fiddle ’. See pelotage. 

Lit. * to handle like a pelote, ‘ ball ^ 

C’est la tante qu’il ausoultait, 
mais c’est la ni^ce qu’il pelotait dans 
les coins (L. Desoaves, Le Goeur 
ebloui). 

'p6nard, adj. = peinard. 

pendable, adj. Ge n^ est pas (un cas) pend- 
able, It’s not a hanging matter, not a 


very dreadful crime. Un tour pend- 
able, An abominable trick. 

*peniche, n.f. Boot (especially big). 

Lit. ‘ barge * ; cp. bateau. Military and naval 
slang. 

penser, vb. ink. 1. Gela donne furieuse- 
ment d penser. That gives one much 
food for thought. 

2. ( Y) Penses4u ! or ( T) Pensez-vous / 
Don’t you believe it I What an idea ! 

J’esp^re que ce gar 9 on n’aura pas 
attendu notre retour pour se coucher. 
— Penses-tu / (A. Hermant, Le joy- 
eux Gargon). 

3. Ah, j'y pense ! I say ! By the way ! 

4. Vous rCy pensez pas J Surely you 
don’t mean it ! You’re not serious ? 
You’re joking ! What an idea ! 

pension, n.f. Une pension hourgeoise, A 
private boarding-house, a family hotel. 
*pepere. *1. n.f. (a) Daddy. Seefifille. 

(b) Quiet old fellow. 

(c) Territorial soldier. 

*2. Adj. Good, agreeable, first-rate, big — 
e.g. Une maison tout d fait peplre, A 
snug, comfortable house. Un obus 
pepdre, A whopping shell. 11 est 
pepbre, celui-ld. He is comfortable, 
well-off. 

In army slang a thing is said to be pipke 
because old soldiers [cp. 1 (c)l were supposed 
to get the ‘cushy’ jobs during the War. 
Intensifying forms are pdpire maous or 
p&pke mumuche. 

J’ai fait du riz au chocolat, il doit 
^tre pepbre (R. Doegeles, Les Groix 
de Bois). 

p^petes or pipettes, n.f. pi. Money, brass, 
tin. 

Perhaps a corruption of pipite, ‘nugget (of 
gold) \ 

Vous etes un joy eux farceur, et 
tout cela c’est des trues pour ne 
pas payer le terme. Eh bien, mon 
gargon, pa ne prend pas. Des pi- 
petes, ou la saisie (G. Coxjrtbline, 
U Article 330). 

pepie, n.f. Avoir la pepie, To be very 
thirsty, to be fond of wetting one’s 
whistle. 

Lit. ‘ to have the pip ’, a disease which pre- 
vents poultry from eating but not from 
drinking. 

Mais fai la pepie . . . — II vida 
d’un trait une absinthe preparee par 
Magloire (M. Haery, La divine 
Ghanson). 

p6pm, n.m. 1. Brolly, gamp, gingham. 
Pipin is the name of a character in a vaude- 
ville, entitled RomainviUs ou la Promenade du 
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Dimaiaclie^ played at the Vari^t^s in 1807. 
The actor Brunet, who took the part of 
P6pin, made his entrance armed with a big 
green umbrella. 

EUe voulut ramasser le p&pin pour 
que le jeune homme vit ses belles 
chaussures (J. K. Huysmaks, Les 
Sosurs Vatard)* 

*2. Avoir un pepin pour. To he in love 
with, gone on {of things ov persons). 
Pdpin means lit. ‘ pip % * stone ’ (of fruit) ; 
here it implies the seed of love. 

J^ai un gros pepin pour lui, d^s le 
commencement. II est si gentil, si 
dehcat (P. Vebee, Les Bentrees). 
p€pite, n.f. N' avoir plus une pepite. To 
be penniless, stony-broke. 

Lit. ‘nugget’ (of gold). 

An bout de deux ans que nous 
avons et6 ensemble, j’etais rince 
(‘ cleaned out ’) comme une carafe. 
— ^Alors elle rCa plus une pepite^l — 
Rien (H. Lavedan, Nocturnes). 
pequin, n.m. = p6kin. 
percher, vh. intr. To Hve, bang out. 

Lit. * to perch % * to roost ’. 

See esbrouf{f)e 1 (Licbtenberger). 
perdre, vb. tr. 1. 11 ne per dr a rien pour 
attendrCf He will get bis punishment 
sooner or later. 

2. Je rrCy perds^ It beats me, I cannot 
make bead or tail of it. 

*pere, n.m. Bn pare peinard : see peinard. 
p§ril, n.m. II rCy a pas peril en la de- 
meure, There is no immediate burry, 
There is no danger in waiting. 
Originally a legal phrase ; cp. deraeure 2. 

Je constate, depuis un an et demi 
que nous sommes maries, un deficit 
d’a peu pr^s deux cent miUe francs. 
J’ajoute, continua-t-il en souriant, 
qu’il n^y a pas peril en la demeure 
(A. Cabus, Monsieur veut rire). 

II n^y a aucun peril en la demeure, 
et je n’ai nullement besoin d’escorte 
(C. FabrIire, Quatorze Bistoires de 
Soldats). 

perle, n.f. 1 . Nous ne sommes pas id pour 
enfiler des perles. We are not here to 
waste our time, to trifle our time away, 
to watch the clouds roll by. 

Lit. ‘ We are not here to string pearls * ; 
cp. Appendix sub perle. 

2. Oe n’est pas pour enfiler des perles, is 
said to express doubt as to the inno- 
cence of purpose or barmlessness of a 
person’s action — e.g. Cen’est pas pour 
enfiler des perles quHl est venu, He has 
not come without a reason. 


*perlot, n.m. Tobacco, ‘ baccy 

Trom semperlot or semper, army slang for 
ordinary caporal tobacco. According to 
Bigaud, {Diciionnaire (TArgot modeme), 
semper is a deformation of superfinas, the 
name given by soldiers to caporal ord.inaire. 

Pas seulement du perlot pour 
rouler une dhiche ! murmurait 
Jacques (J. H. Rosny, Dans les 
Rues). 

’’‘perme, n.f. Leave, furlough. Btre en 
perme or Avoir une perme, To be on 
leave. 

Army slang ; abbreviation of permission. 

En voila un sujet de conversa- 
tion avec des Heutenants en perme ! 
(Colette, Mitsou). 

permettre, vh. tr. 8e croire tout permis — 
e.g. Bile se croit tout permis. She 
thinks she can do (or say) what she 
bkes. 

C’est encore la petite Nicolai. 
Bile se croit tout permis. Quelle 
peste ! (E. DorgelIis, Partir). 
P§roii, n.m. Oe (Cela, Qa) n^est pas le 
Perou, implies that a thing is not as 
wonderful as one makes out. It is 
generally appbed (a) to money — ‘ It 
isn’t untold wealth ‘ It is not a for- 
tune ’, but (b) sometimes the idea of 
‘ not wonderfiil ’, ‘ not extraordinary 
is appbed to other things and even to 
persons. 

Peru was formerly considered a very rich 
country, and its name became synonymous 
with untold wealth. 

(a) Pour aujourd’bui veux-tu oin^ 
quanta francs ? Sans doute ga n" est 
pas le Pirou . . . mais enfin c’est 
toujours conquante francs (H. Lave- 
i>A]sr, Leur Goeur). 

{b) J’attendrai I’envoi de fonds de 
mon p^re, voila tout. . . . Trois 
semaines, ce est pas le Pirou ! (H. 
Bataille, Le Scandale). 

*perpete, n.f. A perpete, Eor ever, world 
without end. 

The expression d perpHe originally belonged 
to convict’s slang, and is an abbreviation of 
d perp4tmU, i.e. to be sentenced for life, 
’’perroquet, n.m. 1. fiJtrangler {or Ptouffer) 
un perroquet, To drink an absinthe. 
L%t. ‘ to strangle (choke) a parrot ’ ; by 
allusion to the green colour of absinthe. Cp. 
strangler un pierrot, to drink a glass of white 
wine. 

II se leva d’une table de bistro ou 
il achevait A! etr angler un perroquet 
(J. H. Rosny, Marthe). 

2. (War-time slang) Sniper. 
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persil, n.m. *1. Aller au persil or Faire 
(son) persil, (of a prostitute) To do 
the street, to ply one’s trade, to be a 
street- walker. 

2. Faire son persil, (a) To take an early 
walk in the Bois de Boulogne in Baris ; 
(b) To take a walk in a frequented 
place for display, to promenade, 
tinder 1 the implication is : to go in search 
of money wherewith to buy ‘parsley* in 
order to flavour one’s soup ; cp. marmite (ht. 
‘ saucepan ’), slang for prostitute who keeps 
a fancy man, and alter aux ipinards {lit 
‘ spinach ’), said of a pimp who receives 
money from his marmite. The expression 
faire son persil spread into the speech of the 
salons and society, where it came to mean to 
take an early walk in the Bois (SAiNfiAif 
Langage parisien, pp. 262, 368). ’ 

Les Bresiliens . . . s’imaginent 
connaitre Baris quands ils ont 
assist e a une premiere'^ d’oper- 
ette, fait le tour du persil’^ au 
Bois de Boulogne et soupe dans un 
restaurant de nuit (P. Coppee, La 
Robe blanche), 

persoime, n.f. Payer de sa personne. To 
risk one’s skin, to expose oneself 
bravely to danger, and fiy. to help 
actively, not to spare oneseH. 

Un voyage en Espagne est encore 
une entreprise poriUeuse et roman- 
esque ; il faut payer de sa personne, 
avoir du courage, de la patience et 
de la force ; Ton risque sa peau a 
chaque pas . . . (T. Gautier, Voy- 
age en Espagne), 

See main 11 (Rod). 

perte, w./. 1. Apertedevue, As far as the 
eye can (could) see (reach), till lost to 
sight ; endless(ly). 

C’etait d perte de vue un fouillis de 
mats, de vergues, se croisant dans 
tons les sens (A. Daudet, Tartarin 
de Tarascon), 

II fallait encore des demarches, 
des requetes, des ecritures d perte de 
vue (V. Cherbuliez, UAventure de 
Ladislas Bolshi). 

2. Eire en perte. To be out of pocket, to be 
a loser. 

3. Une perte seche, A dead loss. 

*pese, n.m, = peze. 

pet, n.m, *1. Danger — e.g. 11 n"y a pas 
de pet. There’s no danger. All serene. 
(II) y a du pet I Look out ! Danger 
ahead ! 

Ah I pas de pet que celui-1^ se 
plaigne : je lui ai foutu une venette 


(‘ I put the wind up him ’) (L. 
Desoaves, Sous-Offs), 

*2. Row, disturbance — e.g. Faire du pet. 
To protest noisily, to kick up a row. 

3. Un pet-en-V air, A bum-freezer (short 
jacket). 

Derivatives of pet are piter, ‘ to break wind *, 
and pdtard. 

petard, n.m, *1. Noise, disturbance — 
e.g. Faire du petard. To be noisy, pro- 
test vehemently, kick up a row, make 
a fuss. 

Eh bien ! quoi done ? Bas besoin 
de faire tant de petard (G. Couet- 
ELiNE, Le Train de 8 A. 47). 

2. Sensational piece of news. 

*petarder, vh. intr, — faire du petard ; see 
petard 1. 

pdtaudiere, n.f. U’ est une vraie petaudiere. 
It is a regular bear-garden. See Cour 
du roi B^taud. 

Depuis que ce dr61e est la, sa 
maison est devenue la pire des 
peiaudiires (Gyp, Miche). 

pete-sec, n.m, A stickler for rules, disci- 
pline, etc., a martinet. Monsieur de 
PUe-sec, A stuck-up man, with dry, 
sharp manner. 

petit, n.m. Faire des petits. To assume 
bigger proportions, to increase. Vous 
m^en donnerez un sHl fait des petits, 
stereotyped ironical saying implying 
that the thing in question is very poor, 
bad, and that one has no desire to have 
one like it. 

Lit. ‘ Don’t forget to give me one if it brings 
forth young ’. 

petit-crev§, n.m. Dandy, masher. 

petrin, n.m. Eire dans le petrin. To be 
hard up, in a fix, in a hole, in a mess. 
Lit. ‘to be in the kneading-trough ’—hence 
to be roughly handled like dough. Robert 
{Phrasiologie, p. 358) thinks that this inter- 
pretation is open to question, and points 
out that pitrin comes from the Latia pis- 
trinum, which first denoted the place where 
corn was ground into flour by means of a big 
pestle and a deep mortar ; later it designated 
the mill in which slaves who had committed 
some crime replaced the beasts of burden or 
the water which worked the millstones. Thus 
pistrinum assumed the meaning of ‘ house of 
correction ’, then ‘ hard work ’, and finally, 
in French, a ‘ fix an ‘ awkward situation 

Eh bien ! nous voila dans un job 
petrin ! (G. Leeoijx, Le Chdteau 
noir). 

peu, adv, 1. Peu ou prou, More or less, 
Httle or much. Ni peu ni prou. 
Neither much nor little, in no wise. 
Prou, ‘ much comes possibly from the root 
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of the Latin verb prod&sse. It has survived 
only in the above expression. 

C’est tm etat d’ame . . - nous 
en souSrons tons peu ou prou (de 
VoGxifi, Varvara Afanasievna), 

Sais-tu I’italien et Fanglais, toi ? 
— ^XJn peu, lui dis-je. — ^Et I’alle- 
mand ? — Ni peu ni prou (V. Cher- 
BTJLIBZ, VAventure de Ladislas 
Bolshi), 

2. Excusez du peu ! (ironical) Only that ? 
How modest 1 

H etait vieux, sale, mechant, 
traitre, pochard (' drunkard ’), jou- 
eur, cochon, filou et assassin. Ex- 
cusez du pm! (J. Riohepin, La 
Miseloque). 

3. Imaginez un peu ! Just fancy ! 

*4. Eire unpeu Id ; see 7. 

5. Tres peu ! or Trh peu pour moi ! or 
Eorii tres peu de ce genre / No, thank 
you. I’m not having any ! I’m not on ! 

’*'6. TJn peu! Popular for Oui — Rather! 
Not half ! 

Cp. XIn peu mon neveu ' under neveu. 

Vous vous rappelez meme plus 
le titre de son livre ? — Comment ? 
... Ha paru ? — Un peu ! (Gyp, 
Ceux qui s^enf . . .). 

peuple, adj. The noun peuple is used in 
familiar speech as an adjective with 
the force of ‘ common ‘ coarse 

peur, n.f. 1. Avoir une peur hleue. To be 
in a blue funk. Vous ndavez fait une 
peur bleue. You gave me an awful 
fright. 

Oui, oui, c’est cela ; demain, de- 
• main, appuya Me Belhamy qui 
amit une peur hleue de manquer le 
train (G. Guillemot, Maman Ghau- 
tard). 

2. En tire quiUe pour la peur or Adoir plus 
de peur que de mal. To get ofiE with a 
fright. 

peiit-§lre, adv. Peut-etre {lit, ‘ perhaps ’) 
can function in modern Prench as an 
afSrmation, with the force of ‘ surely ’, 
‘ I imagine ’ — e.g. Je sais ce que je dis, 
peut-itre, I know what I am talking 
about, I hope. 

This use is probably due to the fact that the 
speaker, as he makes his statement, vaguely 
foresees the possibility of a question, objection 
or doubt not expressed by his interlocutor; 
and the supposition suggests the pevt-itre 
which he adds to his statement. This peut- 
itre is placed last, and separated from what 
precedes by a comma (cp. (p)), 

S’il lui fallait un directeur de con- 


science, comme elles disent, est-ce 
que je n’etais pas la ? Je ne suis 
pas un imbecile, peut-etre ? ( J. Ren- 
ARD, La Bigote). 

Pourquoi madame accroche-t-elle 
ses chapeaux dans les arbres ? Un 
arbre n’est pas un champignon, peut- 
itre (Labiche, Un Chapeau de Faille 
dUtalie). 

'peze, n,m. Money, rhino. 

Pize or pise is an allusion to the metal which 
pise, * weighs *. 

Le pize est pour le moment dans 
la poche d’un client h moi (T. 
Bere-abd, My Love), 

'phalzar, n.m. — falzar. 
pharamineux adj. = faramineiix 

Vous savez, Nana vient d’arriver. 
. . . Oh ! une entree, mes enfants ! 
quelque chose de pharamineux ! 
(Zola, Nana), 

phare, n,m, 1. Lamp on motor-car, 
head-light. 

Lit. ‘ lighthouse ' searchlight 
2. Piquer un phare = piquer un fard. 
ph6nomene, n.m. Queer fellow, card, 
caution. 

phrase, 92../. F air edes phrases, speak af- 

fectedly or pompously. Sans phrases. 
In a straightforward manner, without 
circumlocution. 

Elliptical for Fairedegrandes phrases. Faire 
des phrases can also mean ‘ to talk for talking’s 
sake 

Armand . . . donnez-moi la main. 
... Je ne sais pas faire de phrases, 
moi . . . mais tant qu’il battra, 
vous aurez une place dans le coeur 
de Perrichon I (Labiche, Le Voyage 
de M. Perrichon). 

Un jour, je ferai mon paquet, 
simplement, sans phrases. II n’en- 
tendra plus parler de moi . . . voila 
tout (H. Bataille, Maman Colihri). 
piano, n.m. Toucher du piano = Piano- 
ter. 

EUe savait la danse, la geographic, 
le dessin, faire de la tapisserie et 
toucher du piano (Elaxjbebt, Ma- 
dame Bovary). 

pianoter, vb. intr. To be an indifferent 
player on the piano. Cp. tapoter. 

Mes occupations ? Dame ! je lis, 
je brode, je peins . . . et je vous 
ecris. . . . Pai pianote autrefois, 
mais je n’avais pas I’^toffe d’une 
artiste, et j’ai renonce (C. PaerIjbb, 
Dix-sept Histoires de Marins). 
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^pianle, n.f. House, room, crib, digs. 

PimU or 'pioU is an old jargon term which 
has passed into popular speech ; one of its 
meanings in jargon was ‘ tavern *, and Samdan 
explains the word as a diminutive of pie, 
‘drink', whence the notion of ‘inn' and 
‘cabaret' (Sain^jan, L&b Sources de V Argot 
ancien, II, pp. 246, 421). 

Apr^s le rond-point des Champs- 
Elysees, 1’ avenue se retrecit ; plus 
de gazon ni de bosquets, mais des 
piaules de radjahs (J. Eomaxns, Le 
Vin hlanc de la Villette). 

pic, k, adv. Tomher d fie. To come just 
in the nick of time (o/ things and 
fersons). 

A pic ~ Lit. ‘ perpendiciLlar(ly) 

Ah I te voil^, Canivet. Eh bien I 
tu peux te vanter de tomher d pic 
(B. Dorgel^js, Le Beveil des Morts). 

picaillons, n.m, pi. Money, tin — e.g. 
Avoir des picaillons. To be well off. 
Prom the Provencal picaioun, originally the 
name of a small coin in Savoy and Piedmont. 

Un type, mon p^re, mais rouhlard 
(‘ up to snuJBE ’) et ne perdant pas de 
vue ses picaillons (H. Dttvebnois, 
Edgar). 

picolo, n.m. Light wine. 

Picolo or piccolo (also called] piccoZei) is an 
Italian borrowing. 

pie, n.f. Trouver la pie au nid. To make a 
lucky discovery. 

Lit. ‘ to find the magpie in the nest ’. 

11 repartait pour le Cap, y remon- 
tait une expeefition, se servait de sa 
premiere experience acquise, iron- 
vait la pie au nid, e’est-a-dire une 
mine, revenait riche, et alors se re- 
mettait h eclabousser les gens de ses 
extravagances (J. Biohepin, Flam- 
boche). 

piece, n.f. 1. Eire pres de ses pieces. To 
be short of cash, hard up. 

Comme Phihppe avail toujours 
fait un pen la fite et qu’iZ etait pris 
de ses piices, je lui ai prdtd mon 
magot pour s’acheter des meubles 
(E. CoppI:e, Un Accident). 

The phrase can also meanJI'to be stingy', 
‘ close '. 

2. La pihee de resistance. The principal 
dish (of a meal) ; soHd piece of work. 

3. Une pUce d tiroirs, A disconnected 
play. 

Properly a play in which the scenes have 
practically no relation with one another. 

pied, n.m. 1. Au pied de la lettre, later- 
ally. 

2. Au pied leve, Without a moment’s 
notice, unexpectedly. 


Lit. just at the moment when one is starting 
to go out. 

Ce fut Lise qui dut jouer au pied 
leve un role de trois actes (G. Ohnet, 
Lise Fleuron). 

3. Avoir le pied marin. To be a good 
sailor, to have got one’s sea-legs. 

Le paysan avail le pied marin 
et se promenait avec une gravity 
tranqtuUe sur le pont de la corvette 
(V. Hugo, Quatre-vingt4reize). 

*4. Avoir les pieds en dentelle, To be un- 
willing to do something — e.g. Je ne 
marche pas, fai les pieds en dentelle! 
Hothing doing ! I’m not having 
any ! 

Lit. ‘ to have feet like lace ’, i.e. unfit for 
walking. Cp. 5. 

*5. Avoir les pieds nicheles = 4. 

Zut ! . . . Jamais une table n’a 
moins tourne ! . . . EUe a les pieds 
nicheles 1 (H. Batailee, Foliche). 

6. Faire des pieds et des mains. To move 
heaven and earth — e.g. Je ferai des 
pieds et des mains pour vous etre utile, 
I will do my utmost (strain every 
nerve) to serve you. II a fait des pieds 
et des mains pour obtenir cette place. He 
left no stone unturned in order to 
obtain that post. 

ISTote that the exact equivalent of ‘ to move 
heaven and earth* exists in Prench with 
the same sense — remuer del et terre. 

*7. Faire du pied d quelqu’un, To push 
some one slightly with the foot under 
the table (especially by way of an 
amorous overture). Cp. faire du genou 
(genou 2). 

8. Faire le pied de grue. To stand and 
wait, to cool one’s heels — e.g. II rrCa 
fait faire le pied de grue pendant deux 
heures. He kept me waiting two hours 
for him. 

Lit. ‘ to stand on one leg like a crane 

M. Jean, bien que I’heure indiqu6e 
par le rendez-vous n’eut pas encore 
sonne a I’horloge de la paroisse, 
faisait depuis longtemps le pied de 
grue (T. Gatjtieb, Jean et Jeannette). 

*9. II y a du pied (to which is sometimes 
added dans la chaussette). It’s aU 
right, we have plenty of time, we need 
not worry, we’U manage to do it, we’ll 
manage it aU right. 

*10. Les pieds devant or m avant — e.g. 
Sortir (or Fartir or S^en aller) les pieds 
devant {en avant), To be taken out in a 
cofSn. 

Idt. ‘ to go out feet foremost ’ ; an allusion 
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to the fact that coffins are always carried so 
that the feet of the corpse are in front. 

C’est ta faute ; si tu avais ete la, 
je n’aurais pas attrape le coup de la 
mort. ... Tu ne me rameneras au 
Pressoir que les pieds en avant (A. 
Theueiet, Helene). 

11. Lever le pied. To take to jSiglit, to 
decamp. 

This phrase usually implies flight after having 
been unsuccessful in some transaction, after 
going bankrupt, etc. 

II avait eu des difficultes aveo son 
patron, et soit depit, soit envie de 
courir le monde, il s’etait resolu a 
lever lepied (V. Cherbulibz, VAven- 
ture de Ladislas BolsJci). 

12. Mettre les pieds dans le plat. To make 
a blunder, to put one’s foot in it. 

The primitive meaning is probably * to act 
thoughtlessly *, like a hungry, greedy dog 
which, as it eats, thrusts its paws into the 
dish containing its food. 

J e mets peutAtre les pieds dans le 
plat. Mais c’est quelquefois utile 
(M. CoEDAY, Mariage de demain). 

13. Mettre quelqu^un d pied, To dismiss, 
sack. 

By allusion, probably, to a horse-soldier dis- 
missed from his regiment for some misde- 
meanour. See mise d pied, imder mise 2. 

Le docteur Meergraf a ete mis a 
pied. II avait fait son temps, 
parait-il ; on lui a donne son sac et 
ses quiUes (V. Chbrbitlibz, UAven- 
ture de Ladislas Bolshi). 

14. Mettre guelqu’un au pied du mur. To 
drive one into a corner, to corner, 
nonplus a person, to make one decide 
one way or another, to force one to 
speak. 

Puisque tu me mets au pied du mur, 
je vais te dire la verite (H. Bern- 
stein-, Le Detour). 

15. Ne pas se moucher du pied, (a) To do 
tilings in grand style, on a grand scale, 
to cut it fat, to grudge oneself nothing ; 
(b) To think no small beer of oneself, 
to fancy oneself. 

II m’a trouve ipatant. . . . — Maz~ 
ette / . . . Tu ne te mouches pas du 
pied I — Si tu aimes mieux : il m’a 
fait quelques compliments (C. H. 
Hirsoh, “ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur). 
Lit. ‘ not to wipe one’s nose with one’s foot *. 
The force of this expression seems to have 
undergone modification in the course of time, 
and the explanation given by dictionaries — 
* He is no fool ‘ He is up to snuff % ‘He 
knows a thing or two *, etc.^ — is now obsolete. 
It arose by allusion to a particular trick 
performed by tumblers of yore, which con- 


sisted in grasping one of the feet in both 
hands and passing it quickly under the nose ; 
thus II ne se mouohe pas du pied would imply 
that a man was no ordinary, common 
tumbler. 

16. Ne savoir {plus) sur quel pied danser, 
IS'ot to know where to take one’s stand, 
what to do next, which way to turn. 

Le pauvre Bichardet ne savait trop 
sur quel pied danser {Y. Cheebtjliez, 
U Aventure de Ladislas Bolshi). 

17. Pied-d-terre, n.m. Avoir un pied-d- 
terre. To have a temporary lodging — 
e.g. Il a un pied-d-terre d Paris, He has 
a little box of a place in Paris. 

The word can also be applied to a country 
cottage, shooting-box, etc., and denotes in 
general an abode which is used only occasion- 
ally. 

Tin pied-d-terre k Paris de vait etre 
I’objet de discussions entre eUe et le 
Docteur. EUe eut desire un abri 
dans la viUe afin de rencontrer son 
amant plus souvent (R. Boylesvb, 
Souvenirs du Jar din detruit). 

See garQOimiere (Colette). 

18. Pied de coohon, n.m. — e.g. Jouer (or 
Faire) un pied de cochon d quelqu^un. 
To play a dirty trick upon a person, to 
do the dirty on some one. 

Variant : Jouer un tour de cochon d quelgu*un. 

19. Pied de nez, n.m. — e.g. Faire un pied 
de nez {d quelqu^un) To put one’s 
fingers to one’s nose, to ‘ cut (or cock) 
a snook ’. 

Quant k la Vougne, cm lui ferait 
des pieds de nez par derrifere, quitte d 
se sauver quand eUe vous regarderait 
en face (J. Richepin, Miarka). 

20. Se lever du pied gauche or du mauvais 
pied. To get out the wrong side of the 
bed. 

By allusion to the popular superstition that 
to put the left foot out of bed first influences 
a person’s humour for the day. 

Vous voiht bien matinale, ma 
bonne mbre, dit-U. — ^Et toi leve du 
mauvais pied, il me semble, riposta- 
t-eUe (Colette, La Fin de Gheri). 

Dis done, Maurice, il s^est encore 
leve du pied gauche, ce matin, mon- 
sieur notre pbre ! (A. Geemain, 
Famille /). 

21. Setirer des pieds. To make off, take to 
one’s heels. 

Ben vrai, eUe n’est pas chouette, la 
mdme ! v’lh qjLelle se tire des pieds 1 
(M. Haeey, La divine Chanson). 

22. Sur le pied de . . . — e.g. Vivre sur le 
pied de . . To live at the rate of 
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. , Sur le pied oH en sont les choses. 
As {or Considering how) matters stand. 

Pierre, proper name. Pierre et Paul ; see 

Paul. 

pierre, n.j. 1. Faire d^une pierre deux 
coups. To kill two birds with one stone. 

2. J eter des pierres (or une pierre) dans le 
jardin de quelqu^un. To make innu- 
endoes, to hint at faults, to give an 
indirect warning — e.g. II jette des 
pierres dans voire jardin or Qa, c^est une 
pierre dans voire jardin. He is having 
a dig at you. 

3. Jeier la pierre d quelqu^un. To cast the 
first stone at a person, to lay the blame 
on a person. 

Mon bon ami, faites la paix avec 
Eugenie. Voyez-vous, tout Saumur 
vous jeite la pierre (Balzac, Eugenie 
Orandet). , ,,4 

*pierrot, n.m. iStrangler un pierrot. To 
drink a glass of white wine. 

By allusion to the white face and costume of 
Pierrot ; cp. strangler un perroquet. 

pieu, n.m. Bed. 

An old jargon term which has passed into 
popular speech via military slang. 

Une fois dans sa chambre, on tire 
les volets, on fait la nuit, vite la t^te 
dans eau, et on se colie au pieu (H. 
Lavedait, Nociurnes). 

See pioneer (Regnier). 

pieuter, vb. intr. or se pieuter. To go to 
bed — e.g. J e vais me pieuter, I’m off to 
perch. 

Prom pieu. 

Mais moi, et les hommes de la 
machine, on avait envie de se pieuter 
(R. Benjamin, Sous le Cid de 
France). 

*pii, n.m. Nose, boko, beak. 

Deformation of piffre (or fifre), which origin- 
ally denoted a person with a big nose. 

See cracker 1 (Gyp). 

pige, n.f. Faire la pige d quelgu^un. To 
excel, surpass, ‘ lick ’ some one. 

See note to piger. 

Pour le haillon et la crasse, il leur 
faisait la pige a tous (P. Botjeget, 
Tragiques Bemous). 

*piger. *1. vb. tr. (a) To understand, 
twig, get the hang of — e.g. Piges-tu la 
combine ? Do you twig the move ? 

II y a, dans vos fagons, des trvu>s 
qu’ j’ai jamais piges (P. Caroo, Les 
Innocents). 

(b) To look at — e.g. Pige-moi celui-ldl 
Just cast your eye on that one I 

Pige-moi Blanche Tourneux qui 


t’attend a la porte (0. H. Hibsoh, 
Nini Godache). 

See s’amener (Maupassant), autor 
2 (Gyp). 

(c) To catch, collar, nab — e.g. Se faire 
piger. To be nabbed. Piger un rhume, 
To catch a cold. 

Hs etaient deux h fake le coup. 
L’autre a pige deux ans de prison 
(H, Babbusse, Le Feu). 

*2. vb. intr. Piger avec quelqu'un = Faire 
la pige a quelqu’un. 

Des heros qui peuvent piger poxxr 
la bravoure avec n’importe quel 
soldat (Gyp, Geux qui s'en /...). 
Piger is a provincialism (Berry) with the 
meaning of ‘ to measure *, especially to 
measure, in the game of bouchon, which 
quoit is nearest the bouchon. Hence arose 
various metaphorical meanings, to which 
popular Parisian speech has added others, of 
which the above are the commonest (SainEan, 
Langage parxsien, pp. 64-6). 

pignoeher. *1. vb. tr. and intr. To pick 
one’s food. 

Au surplus, pourvu qu’elle ait 
de quoi pignoeher, eUe ne fait pas 
grande attention li ce qu’il y a dans 
son assiette (A. Lioeteijbeegeb, 
Petite Madame). 

2. {Of artists). To put too much finish in 
a work. 

II pignocTiait son dessein, con- 
sciencieusement, minutieusement 
(E. CoppIje, Les Fiances de Noel). 

pignon, n.m. Avoir pignon sur rue, To 
have a house of one’s own. 

Lit. ‘ gable 

Quelles gens y aura-t-il ^ ce bal ? 
— Oh ! des gens tr^s huppes, des 
bourgeois ayant pignons sur rue (T. 
Gautier, J ean et J eannette). 

pignouf, n.m. Vulgar, ill-bred fellow, 
cad. 

See pain 1 (Hirsch). 

pile, n.f. 1. Beating, thrashing — e.g. 
Donner {Recevoir) une pile, To give 
(get) a thrashing. Flanquer la pile d 
quelqu^un. To beat, hek somebody (in 
a contest). 

Lit. a technical word denoting a * pounding- 
stone *. 

Ah ! le magnifique bonhomme I 
... a soixante-quatre ans, il n’a 
pas une infirmite et il flanquerait 
encore une pile au premier venu 
(Gyp, Miche). 

2. Pile ou face. Heads or tails — e.g. Jouer 
d pile ou face. To play pitch and toss, 

U 
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keads or tails. Tirer a file ou face. 
To toss up. 

Bobert (Phrasiologie, p. 382) gives the follow- 
ing explanation of the origin of this egres- 
sion : the first French coins were imitations of 
Boman coins which bore on one side a ship 
and on the other a head ; thus one used to 
say cMt ou nef (i.e. ‘head or ship’). As 
there was a Gallic word pyle which denoted 
‘ ship it was easily substituted for nef, 
and the phrase became chef ou pile, and later 
(thirteenth century) when the head was 
replaced by a cross, the formula was changed 
to croix ou pile. At the same epoch the word 
pile was confused with pilier, and so the ship 
was replaced by a church or column. Finally, 
from 1548, for the cross was substituted the 
effigy of the Bmg, and so arose the form 
pile ou face. 

Au pays du JSTord, quand on veut 
tenter la chance, on tire a pile ou face 
(pile c’est le perdant) (Beethie, Le 
Toupin). 

*piiiard, n.m. Wine. 

From pineau (or pinot), a kind of vine-plant. 
In army slang pinard denotes the vm 
ordinaire, inferior in quality to aramon. 

Bechoussat buvait doucement et 
disait : — ^a, o’est du pinard * Quel 
bon pinard ! (G. Duhamel, GiviUsa- 
tion). 

See outil (DorgeBs). 

*piiice, n.f. Hand, flipper — e.g. Serrer la 
pince d quelqu^un. To shake hands 
with somebody. 

piBce-monseigneur, n.f. Crowbar, jemmy 
(used by thieves). 

Variant : monseigneur. 

piiicer, vb. tr. 1 . To get, catch, cop, nab 
— e.g. 8e faire pincer, To get caught, 
nabbed. Pincer un rhume. To catch 
a cold. Cp. piger 1 (c). 

C’est bien imprudent d’ecrire ! 
. . . C’est toujours comme 9 a 
qvH on se fait pinc&r ! (Gyp, Vne 
Passionnette). 

See ballon 1 (Zola), ddlit (Mau- 
passant). 

2. JSn pincer pour, (of a person) To be 
gone on, sweet on, struck on; (of a 
thing) To be fond of — e.g. 11 en pince 
pour elle. He’s mashed (potty) on 
her. 

Je te disais, Henesse, que Blanche 
Toumeux en pince pour toi . . . et 
serieusement (C. H. Hiesoh, Nini 
Godache). 

pince-sans-rire, n.m. Cest un pince-sans- 
rire, He is a solemn jester, a dry joker. 
Used of a person who tells a funny story 
without moving a muscle. 

pincettes, n.f. pi. * 1 . Legs, pins — e.g. 


Tricoter des pincettes ot 8 e tirer les pin- 
cettes, To make tracks, do a guy. 

2. II n^est pas d prendre (or toucher) avec 
des pincettes, is said of a churlish, 
snarling person. 

Lit. ‘ He is not fit to be taken with the tongs *. 
Cp. On ne le touckerait pas avec des pincettes, 
said of a thing which is dirty, not fit to touch. 

EUe se maintenait, en conse- 
quence, dans un etat perpetuel de 
mauvaise humeur, de bouderie ou 
de rage ; bref, elle n^etait pas, comme 
on dit, d prendre avec des pincettes 
(A. Heemant, Goutras, Soldat). 
pingre, n.m. and adj. Skinflint, miser; 
miserly. 

A provincialism ; 'La.-n.gpdddLOcpingre, ‘shabby % 
‘ paltry ‘ mean % ‘ niggardly *. 

See (Buf 1 (Zola). 

pioeher. 1. vh. tr. To study hard, swot, 
grind — e.g. pioeher le latin, to be 
swotting Latin. Pioeher un examen. 
To grind for an examination. 

Lit. ‘to dig ’ (with a pioche, ‘ pick-axe *). 

Je suis allde entendre votre 
m 6 moire sur la toilette d’une femme 
du moyen empire et j’ai pris des 
notes. II etait un peu dur, votre 
mdmoire. Mais je Vai pioche ferme 
(A. Eeauce, M. Pigonneau). 

2. vh. intr. To work hard, plod, peg 
away. 

Toutes les economies se trouvaient 
mangees : et il faUait pioeher dur 
(ZoiiA, U Assommoir). 
piocheui, n.m. Hard worker, plodder. 
*piaie or piolle, n.f. = piaule. 
pion,^^.m. 1. Assistant-master in French 
lycee, usher. (Familiar for maitre 
d^etude, who is in charge of the boys 
during preparation hours, in the dor- 
mitory, etc.). 

2 . Darner le pion d guelgu^un. To outdo 
(outwit, checkmate) a person, to get 
the better of some one, to be more than 
a match for some one, to cut a person 
out. 8e laisser darner le pion. To 
allow oneself to be outdone. 

In the game of draughts, dame — a ‘ king ’ 
and pion — a ‘ man % so that the above 
phrase = ‘ to crown a man * (i.e. in order to 
use it to advantage against one’s opponent). 

II damait le pion d tons ces fils de 
la bourgeoisie, et, ayant conscience 
de sa sup6riorite, il se montrait 
n^anmoins indulgent et bon camar- 
ade (A. Thetjeibt, Michel VerneuU). 
pioneer, vb. intr. To snooze, have a nap. 
An old jargon term which has passed into 
popular speech via military slang. The older 
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form was 'piausseVi i.e. to go to one’s piaut 
‘ bed 

Et pourtant, je peux dire qne je 
n’ai jamais aime la unit, pour 
pioneer t meme quand j’etais gosse. 
C’est en plein jour qne e’est bon ! 
Je me paie 9a, des fois ; mais, tu 
sais, un pieu, 9a ne vaut pas le foin 
(H. DE RijaiTiER, La Peur de 
V Amour). 

pionner, vh. tr. and intr. To peach. 

School slang , lit. ‘ to tell the pion 

pionnenr, n.m. and adj. Peacher, sneak. 
See pionner, 

pioupion, n.m. Soldier (especially in- 
fantryman), French ‘ Tommy (At- 
kins)’. 

Originally a child’s word ; ‘ chicken ‘ chick- 
chick ’. 

pipe, n.f. 1. Gasser sa pipe. To peg out, 
kick the bucket. 

A propos, vons savez qne Mon- 
sieur Mnlot est mort ? Oui, il a 
casse sa pipe, le pauvre homme (L. 
Fabre, Eabevel). 

2. Prendre la pipe, To fail badly, to come 
a cropper; to receive reproaches or 
blows. Cp. passer d tabac, under tabac 3. 

Le pauvre Jessie ! II prend la 
pipe f la definitive ! (H. Bbrnstbik, 
Samson). 

pipelet, n.m. (fern, pipelette). Concierge, 
doorkeeper, janitor. | 

This nickname originates in Eugene Sue’s I 
My sterns de Paris (1844), in which Pipelet is 
the name of the portier. Madame Pipelet is 
also used for the feminine form. 

Le pipelet m’avertit qu’une voiture 
est en bas (G. Beval, Lyceennes). 

piper. 1. vb. tr. To catch — e.g. Sefaire 
piper. To get caught, nabbed. 

2. vb. intr. Ne pas piper. To keep silent, 
not to show the least sign of emotion — 
e.g. II 7i^a pas pipe. He never said a 
word. 

Piper means lit. ' to decoy birds ’. 

Tu n’as pas entendu ce que je lui 
ai dit ? — ^Non. — J’ai ete un pen 
dure, mais quand on me fait quel- 
que chose ! . . . Et elle n'a pas 
pipe (H. Bataille La Femme nue). 

Votre tante le salt ? — Crois pas 
. . . parce qxCelle a pas pipe. . . . 
Si elle savait, elle aurait fait de la 
musique {Gyip, Geux qui s'en f . . .). 

pipo, n.m. The J^cole polytechnique (the 
great training school for government 
civil engineers and for officers of the 
engineers and artfilery). Un pipo, A 
cadet of this school. 


Un pipo is not much used by the polytechni” 
dens themselves, who prefer un X. The 
origin of the term is obscure. 

piqu^, adj. Crazy, potty. 

pique-assiette, n.m. G'est un pique- 
assiette. He is a parasite, a sponger. 

Au jour fixe pour son retour, amis 
et pique-assiettes fondaient sur nous 
comme une volee d’etourneaux (V. 
Cheebtjliez, UAventure de Ladislas 
JSolsJci) . 

piquer. 1. vb. tr. To get a mark (good 
or bad) — e.g. Piquer un dix sur vingt en 
frangais. To get ten out of twenty in 
French. 

School slang. 

2. Piquer is often used in familiar speech 
ioT fair e (see note to fard) — e.g. piquer 
un petit somme, to have a little nap. 

3. 8 e piquer de. To have pretensions to, to 
pride oneself on. 

II se piquait d’avoic vu du pays et 
de connaitre le dessous des cartes (V. 
Cherbulibz, UAventure de Ladislas 
Bolski). 

pis, adv. 1. Dire {Denser) pis que pendre 
de {sur) quelqu^un. To say (think) all 
that’s bad of a person — e.g. II a dit pis 
que pendre de vous, According to him 
hanging is too good for you. 

Mais il faut croire que Chugnard 
pensait decidement de la presse pis 
que pendre, et meme davantage (J. 
Richbpin, Flamboche). 

2 . Un pis alter, A makeshift. Au pis 
alter, At the worst. 

L’autre vous a echappe. . . . 
Alors vous avez bien voulu de moi 
comme pis alter (J. H. Rosny, 
V Amour Fabord). 

3. Tant pis, {lit. ‘ so much the worse ’) is 
often used exolamatively with the force 
of {a) It’s a pity, the more’s the pity. 
The phrase is used to show that one admits a 
drawback, or that one disapproves or regrets 
something. 

Et 9a vous interesse ? AUons, 
bravo ! . . . Vous savez, moi, je 
m^en fiche ' — Tant pis ! repliqua 
Jacques, car je me proposals de vous 
recommander le dossier (A. Thexj- 
RIET, U Affaire Froideville). 

Maintenant, e’est fini. Je ne vous 
ennuierai plus. — Tant pis. Je com- 
men9ais a m’y habituer (H. Lavb- 
DAN, Viveurs). 

(6) Never mind. It can’t be helped, I 
can’t help it. 

The speaker, as it were, says to himself: 
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there may be an element of disapproval, 
regret, etc., for others, but not for me ; m 
any case I do not take it into account, and 
I do not worry about what may be or appear 
to be alarming, difficult or dangerous to 
others. 

Je me suis cliarge d’lme commis- 
sion. Elle ne me va gu^re. Tant 
pis I J’ai promis. Je tiens (H. 
Bernstein, La Griffe). 

II nous reste trente francs ! 
J’avais promis pour aujourd’hui un 
acompte de quinze francs an bou- 
langer et a Tepicier, mais tant pis ! 
Ils attendront (L. Delarue-Mard- 
Rirs, Douce Moitie). 

(c) Come what may. 

In this case, tant pis conveys the vague idea 
of indifference without particular reference to 
the circumstances mentioned. 

Et tu etais charmant, je te le 
repute ! Ton visage d’enfant esquis- 
sait dej^ ta beaute hardie de jeune 
homme. Je me suis juie : “ Tant 
pis I Voila un etre dont je veux la 
joie ! ” (H. Lavedan, Le Marquis de 
Priola). 

*pissenlit, n.7n. Manger les pissenlits par la 
racine. To be pushing up the daisies. 

’ Cp. Chou 7. 

Lit. * to eat the dandelions by the root *. 

Toi, dans trois mois, ou dans 
six, ou dans douze, tu mangeras les 
pissenlits par la racine (G. Dtjruy, 
Victoire TAme). 

-'^■pistaehe, n.f. Prendre une {Avoir sa) pis- 
tache, To get (To be) drunk. 

Lit. ‘ pistachio-nut ’ ; by allusion to the 
greenish face of the drunkard. 

II y en eut qui, le gousset abon- 
damment garni, prirent des pistaches 
memorables ((>. Cotjeteline, Le 
Train de 8 h. 47). 

pistolet, n.m. Eellow {contemptuous ) — 
e.g. Un drSle de (or Un singulier) 
pistolet, A queer fish, queer (odd) kind 
of fellow. 

Lit. ‘ pistol ’. The small size of this weapon 
was the reason why its name was origmally 
given to people who are of small stature, 
hence insignificant and more or less peculiar, 
piston, n.m. 1. Avoir du piston. To have 
the backing of an influential personage, 
to be ‘ pushed 
Lit. ‘ piston ’. 

Je veux absolument demander 
ma mutation dans un regiment de 
Paris. Je sais bien que ce ne sera 
pas facile. II me faudrait des 
pistons; mais j’en trouverai (M. 
Harry, La divine Chanson). 


*2. Captain. 

Abbreviation of capiston. Military slang. 

pistonner, vh. tr. Pistonner quelqu’un, To 
give one who is seeking a post the 
support of one’s influence, to ‘ push ’ — 
e.g. G^est quHl a ete pistonne / He had 
‘ influence you see ! 

M. Cousinet me fait la tite sous 
pretexte que je n’ai pas pistonne sa 
candidature (0. Vautel, Mon Cure 
chez les Pauvres). 

pivoter, vb. intr. To work, drill, be on 
duty. Faire pivoter, To treat harshly 
— e.g. Get officier fait pivoter ses hommes, 
This officer gives his men a bad time, 
puts them through it. 

Military slang ; lit. ‘ to turn as on a pivot 

II railla M. Bebert d’etre sous 
le soleil d’Afrique, h pivoter, I’arme 
au bras, tandis que le printemps 
de Paris invitait a F amour (C. H. 
Hirsch, Le Tigre et Goquelicot). 

place, 1. F air e la place, {eommei:e\tA) 
To work a town for orders, to canvass. 

2. Ne pas tenir en place. To be restless, 
fidgety. 

Elle, qui adorait le calme et la 
tranquillite, ne tenait pas en place 
(Gyp, Une Passionnette). 

3. Prendre une place de parterre = Prendre 
un billet de parterre ; see billet 2. 

plafond, n.m. Sauter au plafond, To be 
overjoyed. 

Je n’ai pas de raisons de sauter au 
plafond, mais je suis heureuse ! (H. 
Bataille, Poliche). 

plaire, vb. intr. Plait Al ? I beg your par- 
don ? (when asking for a statement to 
be repeated). 

plaisanterie, n.f. Entendre la plaisanterie. 
To know how to take a joke. 

Je me sauve : le Bocteur serait 
en droit de m’accuser de vous faire 
la cour.” — Elle entendait peu la 
plaisanterie ; elle me dit avec cette 
spontaneite qu’elle ne maitrisait pas: 
— Oh ! il n’est pas la ! II est en 
voyage (R. Boylbsve, Souvenirs du 
Jar din detruit). 

plan,9^.m. 1. Laisser en plan, (of persons 
or things) To leave in the lurch, to 
abandon — e.g. II a tout laisse en plan 
pour s^occuper d^une nouvelle affaire. 
He threw up everything he had in 
hand in order to deal with a new matter. 
Etre laisse (or Pester) en plan. To be 
left in the lurch, to remain ‘ stuck 
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With this phrase, ’which should properly he 
written en plant, cp. planter quelqu’un iL 

Chaque jour on devait refaire les 
m§mes travaux. On confiait une 
besogne k nne personn© qm n’avait 
gnfere que de la bonne volonte on a 
une autre qui partait un beau matin, 
laissant tout en 'plan (J. de Lacre- 
TELLE, La Bonifas), 

*2. II n^y a pas plan. It is impossible; 
Nothing doing. 

Ma femme, je I’ai vue, bien sur, 
mais une petit© fois seulement. Y 
a pas eu plan d’avoir mieux (H. 
Barbdsse, Le Feu). 

planehe, n.f. *1. Vne planche or TJne 
plancJie-d-pain, A 'woman who is the 
reverse of buxom, a woman ungrace- 
fully lean, long and flat-breasted. 

2. Fairs la planche, (in swimming) To 
float on one’s back. 

plancher, n.m. 1. Debarrassez~moi le 
plancher ! Clear out ! Get out of my 
way I 

Maintenant, mes petites chattes, 
vous allez me deharmsser le plancher. 
J’ai du monde k reoevoir (Brieux, 
Le Bourgeois aux Champs). 

2. Le plancher des vaches. Dry land, safe 
ground, terra firma. 

La faim chasse le loup du bois, et 
le marin du plancher des vaches, 
ajouta-t-il avec un gros rixe bon 
enfant {Revue des deux Mondes, 
1893). 

3. Vider le plancher. To go away, clear 
out. Op. 1. 

4. Vous me feriez sauter au plancher. It is 
enough to drive one mad. You make 
me jump with impatience. 

Plancher here has its old meaning of * ceiling ’. 
*planquer, vb. tr. To conceal, hide. Be 
planquer, To hide, take cover. 

An old jargon word which has passed into 
popular speech , a mispronunciation of 
planter in the sense of *to bury' in the 
ground, and so ' to hide *. 

Charleroi, il en avait conserve une 
telle terreur qu’il n’ avait plus qu’une 
id6e : se planquer (R. DoRGEii:s, 
Les Croix de Bois). 

planter^ vb. tr. Planter Id quelqu^un. To 
leave one in the lurch, to leave one 
without any warning. 

D s’etait mis dans I’idee de planter 
Id sa femme et d’aller chercher for- 
tune en Californie (V. Cherbtjliez, 
L^Aventure de Ladislas Bolshi). 


plaquage, n.m. Action of plaquer. 
plaquer, vb. tr. To cast ofl (lover, mistress, 
wife, etc.), to give the mitten to, to 
chuck up. Can also be used of things 
— e.g. J^ai bonne envie de tout plaquer, 
I feel hke chucking ever 3 d;hing up. 

II pZagwa femme et enf ants pour se 
farce ermite (E. Bergerat, Trente- 
six Contes de toutes les Couleurs). 
plat, n.m. *1. Faire du plat d, {a) To 
flatter; (6) To make love to (a 
woman). 

This expression corresponds to an old 
synonym jouer du plat, i.e. ‘ to play with the 
flat ’ (of the tongue), ‘ to flatter ‘ cajole ’, 
said of a femme galante (Sain^iait, Langage 
parisien, p. 336). 

Croyez-vous qu’ZZ lui fait du plat 
a la sister ? (M. Donxat, La 
Douhureuse). 

*2. Faire tout un plat d^une chose. To 
exaggerate the importance of a thing, 
to make a ‘ song and dance ’ about it. 
Lit. ‘ to make a dish of a thing 

Je ne me suis pas contentee de 
distribuer des aumdnes et de bonnes 
paroles, j’ai donne ma vie. — ^Moi 
aussi, fit I’abbe, mais je rCen fais pas 
tout un plat (0. Vautel, Mon Curi 
chez les Pauvres). 

3. Servir (or Bonner) un plat de son mitier 
(or de sa fagon). To play one of one’s 
usual tricks — e.g. II nous a servi un 
plat de son metier. He played us one of 
his tricks. 

The initial fiQ’ force of the phrase is ‘ to give 
a specimen of one’s skill and also : to bring 
to a gathering something relating to one’s 
profession — e.g. a poet would read his verses, 
a musician would play his compositions, etc. 

4. Plat du jour. Dish which is got ready 
in a restaurant especially for the day, 
the day’s special dish. 

Ce que le restaurateur appelle 
dans son argot un plat du jour, 
c’est-a-dire un plat humain, pos- 
sible, semblable a la nourriture que 
les hommes maries trouvent chez 
eux (T. DE Banville, La Guisiniere 
poetique). 

5. Meitre les petits plats dans les grands, (of 
meals and generally) To spare neither 
trouble nor money, to go to great 
trouble or expense, to kill the fatted 
calf. 

It appears that in the Middle Ages and even 
later it was the custom to place before each 
guest a splendid dish on which were placed 
smaller and less precious dishes which con- 
tained the food and which were removed and 
replaced after each course, the bigger dishes 
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being left throughout the meal in order to 
lend additional splendour to the feast. 

Nous allons en avoir pour tout© la 
journee a envoyer des pneumatiques 
de remerciement. Continuons. 
JJ^dair, a present. Ici, c’est Paul 
Elzear qui op^re. Tin talent, 
celui-1^. Je pense qxiHl aura mis 
les petits plats dans les grands (P. 
Benoit, Le Puits de Jacob), 
platine, n.f. Avoir une platine. To have 
the gift of the gab — e.g. Quelle platine ! 
What a chatterbox ! Yous en avez, 
une platine ! Well, you can jaw ! 

Lit. a ‘ plate * ; something tliin and flat 

See clou 6 (Mirbeau). 
pl^tre, n.m. pi. Essuyer les pldtres. To 
move into a newly- built house before 
the walls are dry ; {fig.) To experience 
the disadvantages of a beginning. 

Lit. ‘ to wipe the plaster 

Ce f ut dans les premiers j ours 
du mois d’avril 1875 que M- Teterol 
prit enfin possession de la Maison- 
Blanche. II n’avait pas a craindre 
diessuyer les pldtres, il leur avait 
laiss6 le temps de secher (V. Cher- 
BtTLiEZ, Li' Idee de J ean Teterol). 
plein. 1. adj. Drunk, tight. 

See nez 4 (Brieux). 

2. n.m. (a) Satire son plein (or Eire dans 
son plein). To be in full swing, in full 
blast, at its height. 

Le bruit de la foire qui battait son 
plein un peu plus loin retentissait 
jusqu’4 moi (C. Derennes, La 
Guenille). 

See vadrouiller 2 (Romains). 

(b) Fairs le plein. To fill up (with petrol). 
Elliptical for : Fairs son plein d’ essence. 

3. adv. Tout plein. Very much — e.g. Je 
Vaime tout plein, I simply adore it. 
II est gentil {Elle est gentille) tout 
plein. He’s (She’s) as nice as nice 
can be. 

p est gentil tout plein, le petit 
prince que vous avez envoye (Gyp, 
Le Mariage de Chiffon). 
pleurer, vb. intr. {On dir ait gui)il a pleure 
pour V avoir (or pour en avoir), is. said 
when a person has or wears something 
rather poor, scanty, etc.; II n’a pas 
pleure pour Vavoir, of something 
(generally a piece of clothing) which is 
big, sufficient, etc. 

'pleuvoir, vb. intr. 11 pleut / {a) Expres- 
sion of refusal — ^No ! Hever ! — e.g. 
Voulez-vous me prater cent francs ? — II 


pleut! Win you lend me a hundred 
francs ? — ^Not likely ! 

{b) A warning to feUow- workers that the 
‘boss’ or a stranger is making his 
appearance — ^Nix ! Silence ! Be care- 
fid ! 

II pleut I V’la les vaches (‘police’) ! 
crie une voix ( J. H. Rosny, Dans les 
Sues). 

pli, n.m, 1. Cela nef era {or souffrir a) pas 
un pli. There wiU not be the slightest 
difficulty about that. 

2. Prendre le pli de. To get into the habit 
of. Prendre un mauvais pli. To get 
into bad habits, to take the wrong 
turning (in life). 

The old-fashioned cloth called camelot gave 
rise to the saying II est comme le camelot, %l 
a pris son pli, because this stuif easily formed 
folds or creases, especially if it was of inferior 
quality. Thus the word ph became synony- 
mous with ‘ habit ‘ custom \ 

3. Sous {ce) pli, (commercial) Enclosed (in 
a letter). 

plomb, n.m. Avoir duplomh dans Vaile = 
En avoir dans Vaile ; see aile 1. 

^'plombe, n.f. Hour — e.g. II est cinq 
plombes et dix broquilles. It is ten 
minutes past fiLve. 

II faut que je sois a Paris a cinq 
plombes (P. Veber, Les Bentrees). 

plongeur, n.m. Scullery-man at a cafd or 
restaurant, ‘ washer-up ’. 

pluie, n.f. 1. Apr ^8 la pluie le beau temps. 
Every cloud has a silver lining. 

2. Faire la pluie et le beau temps. To rule 
the roost, set the fashion, be powerful, 
influential — e.g. 11 fait la pluie et le 
beau temps au minisUre, His word is 
law at the ministry. 

Lit. ‘ to cause rain and fine weather * (like 
one with the miraculous power of controlling 
the elements). 

II savait trop bien que Mme 
de Eeuch^res, toute-puissante sur 
Tesprit du vieux prince, faisait la 
pluie et le beau temps ^ la cour du 
due de Bourbon (M. Boulenger, 
Le Pave du Boi). 

3. Parler (or Causer) de la pluie et du beau 
temps. To talk of indi&rent matters, 
not to talk of anything important 
or confidential. Cp. the English ‘to 
talk about the weather ’. 

Ses chers parents lui avaient 
enseigne qu’fl n’est point decent 
de parler, surtout k une femme, 
d’autre chose que de la pluie et du 
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heau temps (A. Hermant, Le joyeux 
GarQon). 

*plumard, n.m. Bed. 

Lit. * bed of feathers * ; military slang, allud- 
ing ironically to the hardness of the straw 
mattress in barracks. 

Pas besoin de vous presser. II est 
ton jours an plumard jusqu’a dix 
beures (L. Pabbe, Rabevel). 
*plumarder, se. To go to bed. 

From plumard. 

plume, n.f. La belle plufae fait le bel 
oiseauy Pine feathers make fine birds. 
*plumer, se = se plumarder. 

*plumet, n.m. Avoir son plumet^ To be 
slightly drunk, three sheets in the wind. 
Lit. ‘ tuft ’ (of feathers) ; cp. aigrette, 
coearde, panache, pompon, 
plutot, adv. (a) In modern Prench plutot 
(lit. ‘ rather ‘ sooner referring to 
preference) is used to qualify an adjec- 
tive with a force akin to ‘ more or less 
‘ somewhat ’. 

Brunot (La Pens^e et la Langue) sees in this 
use of plutot an anglicism (* rather ’) . 

Au fond, il est plut6t bon. — Oui, 
quand 9a ne lui coute rien (P. 
Veber, Les Rentrees). 

EUe voulut revoir Jacques et ^ 
plusieurs reprises elle desoendit aux 
secondes avec la Dame, mais le 
jeune homme parut plutdt gene de 
leurs visites (R. DoRGELiis, Partir). 
(h) We also find plutot used by itself with 
this English force of ‘ rather 

Un verre de fine ? — Plutot (R. 
CooLTJS, Une Femme passa). 

Ces orchidees viennent de vos 
serres ? — Plutdt. J’en fais des mas- 
ses (H. Bbritstbin, Le MaroM). 
pneu, n.m. 1, Tyre. 

Abbre-viation of pnewmatique. 

2. Kind of telegram-letter in use in Paris. 
Abbreviation of carte pneumatique ; cp. petilr 
bleu, under bleu B 4. These express letters, 
written on special forms, are so called because 
they are delivered by means of pneumatic 
tubes. 

pochard, n.m. and adj. Drunkard, boozer, 
boozy. 

From poehe, implying ‘full as a pocket’; 
cp. sac d vin, ‘ drunken sot *. 

Ah ! cette gouvernante anglaise ! 
Jamais je n'ai rencontre dans ma vie 
une telle pocharde, et si drdle (0 . 
Mirbeaxj, Le Journal d^une Femme 
de Chambre). 

See peu 2 (Richepin). 
pocharder, se. To get drunk, tight. 

Donnez a ces messieurs ce qu’ils 
voudront ; quant a nous, du cham- 


pagne. ... Je veux me pocharder 
ce soir, nous aliens faire une noce, 
une vraie noce (Maupassant, Bd- 
Ami), 

poche, n.f. Mettre qudqiPun dans sa 
poche — e.g. II le mettrait dans sa poche. 
He is his superior, He can lick him 
hollow. 

Toutes les quaKtes done, mon ami 
Cadenet les avait. Une voix incom- 
parable ! II pouvait, je vous dis, 
mettre nHmporte qui dans sa poche ! ( J. 
Claretie, Brichanteau Gomedien), 
*poehetee, n.f. Plat, juggins ; also used 
in a friendly way — e.g. Va done, he, 
pochetee I Get away, you dufier ! Fn 
avoir une pochetee, To be utterly silly, 
dull-witted. 

QueUe pochetee ’ Tu en as vu 
beaucoup comme 9a dans ton pate- 
lin ? (H. Bataille, Poliche). 

Moi, e’est difierent : je suis un bon 
bougre tout court. Mais toi, tu es un 
homme de genie. Comprends-tu 
9a, pochetie ? (C. pABRiiRE, Quatorze 
Histoires de Soldats). 

*^pognon, n.m. Dibs, brass, tin, splosh. 
Diminutive of poigne in the sense of poignie, 

‘ handful 

poigne, n.f. Avoir de la poigne, To be 
strong, energetic. XJn homme d poigne, 
A masterful man. 

Lit. * grip 

Le tsar se decide a agir ; il montre 
enfin un peu de poigne (J. Romains, 
Le Vin blanc de la Villette). 

See ficelle 2 (Maupassant). 

poil, n.m. 1. A poil, Naked — e.g. Ftre d 
poil, To be stripped to the skhi (bufi), 
in buff. Monter d poil. To ride (a 
horse) bareback. 

Cramponnes a la crini^re des betes 
qu’ils montaient d poil (L. Desoaves, 
Sous-Offs). 

2. A poil. Plucky, bold, resolute — e.g. Gn 
bougre d poil, A sturdy fellow, a game 
one. 

See note to poilu. 

3. Un brave d trois poUs, One who is 
afraid of nothing, who does not know 
what fear is. 

This expression may originate in an allusion 
to the form of moustache worn by the fiery 
duellists of the reigns of Henri II and 
Henri IV. 

C’est un brave d trois poils, con- 
tinua le capitaine ; mais, malepeste ! 
il avait la t^te chaude (P. Merimeb, 
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La Ghronique du Begne de Charles 

IX). 

See bongre (A) (Zola). 

*4. Avoir du ^oil (au cul)y To be plucky, to 
have courage, spunk. 

“ AUons ! les poilus, du poil ! ” — 
Dej^ il avait empoigne un fusil, 
pour charger baionnette au canon 
(C. FAREtuiB, Quatorze Histoires de 
jSoUats). 

*5. Avoir un poil dans la main. To be (feel) 
lazy, to feel disinclined for work, to 
feel ‘ Mondayish *. 

This is said of a lazy workman, by allusion 
to the fact that if he were not slack, if he 
worked hard, hair would not have grown on 
his hand. 

Gervaise s’amusa a suivre trois 
ouvriers, qui se retournaient tons 
les dix pas. . . . Ah ! bien ! mur- 
mura-t-elle, en voila trois qui ont un 
fameux poil dans la main (Zola, 
L^Assommoir). 

*6. Ln douce poil-poil, Quietly, furtively, 
cautiously, slyly, on the Q.T. 

7. Btre au poil et ala plume. To be as fit 
as a fiddle. 

*8. Faire le poil d quelqu'un, To surpass, 
excel, hck somebody. 

La-dessus il n^etait dme qui vive 
capable de lui faire le poil (G. 
CouRTELiNE, Le Train de 8 h. 47). 

***9. Flanquer {Ficher or Fiche) un poil d 
quelqu^un, To give some one a wigging. 

EUe m’a I’air de fiche un poil d ce 
pauvre monsieur de Saulxures qui 
est si gentil (Gyp, La Ginguette). 

10. Poil de brique or Poil de carotte, Nick- 
name for a red-haired person, ‘ginger’, 
‘ carrots \ 

11. Prendre (or Peprendre) du poil de la 
bite. To take a ‘ modest quencher ’ on 
the morning following a debauch, to 
take a hair of the dog (that bit him). 
The full phrase is : Prendre du poil de la 
Mte qui a mordu, by allusion to the popular 
belief that if a person has been bitten by a dog 
he need only take one of its hairs and place 
it on the wound to effect a cure. 

*12. Tomber sur le poil a quelqu^un. To 
attack, scold, be down upon a person. 

L’adjutant Elick leur tombait sur 
le poil, rouge de rage, les poings 
serres, hurlant : Qu’est-ce que vous 
faites la k baiUer comme des huitres ? 
(G. CouRTELiNB, Les Gaietes de 
V Escadroyi). 

*poilaiit, adj. Highly comical, screaming. 


*poiler, se. To laugh heartily, to have lots 
of fun. 

poilu, n.m. French soldier (of the great 
War). 

Lit. * hairy ‘ shaggy ’. The word was used 
before the War in the sense of a strong, 
energetic and resolute fellow, in reference to 
the old popular belief that there is a close 
relationship between hairiness and virility, 
physical strength. “ Le mot est vite sorti de 
I’argotdestranch^es ; ilappartient pres que dds 
le ddbut de la guerre^ la langue commune, et 
il est maintenant synonyme de soldat f rangais, 
soldat fort et brave. Les poilus de la guerre 
mondiale laisseront dans Thistoire de la 
France une trace encore plus profonde que 
celle des grognards de itfapol^on ler (IsTyrop, 
Etudes, 11, p. 42). 

Se© becquetanee (Barbusse). 

poing, n.m. Dormir d poings fermes (or 
les poings fermes), To sleep soundly. 

A healthy child, it seems, keeps its fists 
closed during sleep. 

Il dort d poings fermes du sommeil 
des vagabonds et des enfants (A. 
France, UEtiii de Nacre). 

point, n.m. 1. A point noynme — e.g. 
Venir d point nomme. To come in the 
nick of time, at the necessary moment, 
just when wanted. 

2. Au dernier point. Utterly, in the 
highest degree. 

3. Au point ou en sont les choses. As 
matters stand. 

4. Mai en point or En mauvais point. In a 
bad way. 

5. Mettre les points sur les i. To dot one’s 
I’s, to be very punctilious, precise, 
clear (in speaking or writing). 

Qu’on prouve Dieu et, alors, j’y 
croirai. — Il faudra done toujours 
mettre les points sur les i, pour toi ? — 
Dame, oui ! (L. Cladbl, Pierre 
Patient). 

6. Mettre un point d^honneur d ..., To 
make it a point of honour to . . . 

7. Rendre des points d quelqu^un — e.g. 1 1 
vous rendrait des points, He is more 
than a match for you, He could give 
you points. 

8. XJn point, Pest tout / That’s aU ! 
There’s nothing more to say ! There’s 
an end of it ! 

Et vous pretendez qu’on ne vous 
a rien dit ? — On m’a dit de laisser 
entrer ces messieurs, un point, Pest 
tout I (E. Boylbsve, Souvenirs du 
Jardin detruit). 

See foire 4 (Hirsch). 
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pointe, n.f. *1. Avoir sa pointe^ To be 
slightly tipsy, elevated. 

Elliptical for Avoir une pointe de vin. 

2. Pousser une pointe. To push on as far as. 

Je ne serais pas surpris que Tune 
d’elles, quelque jour, me fit passer 
I’Atlantique et pousser une pointe 
jusque dans votre Canada ! (C. H. 
Hirsch, Le Oosur de Poupette). 

poire. (A) n,f, *1. Head, nut; mug, 
face — e.g. II a une bonne poire, He has 
the face of a simpleton. 

Je ne tiens plus debout, je meurs 
de fatigue, de soif. . . . EUe doit 
^tre joiie, ma poire (M. Harry, La 
divine Chanson). 

•^2. Silly, gullible person, flat, mug — e.g. 
Me prends-tu pour une poire ? Do you 
take me for a juggins ? 

Voulez-vous que je vous disc 
pourquoi vous Tavez pay 4 quinze 
cents francs ? — Oui. — Parce que 
vous 4tes une poire (Brieitx, Le 
Bourgeois aux Champs). 

3. Couper la poire en deux. To split the 
diflerence. 

A moins de cinquante mille, c’est 
impossible. — Tenez, coxipons la poire 
en deux : trente mille, et ma maison 
de campagne (Bribux, Les trois 
Filles de M. Dupont). 

4. Entre la poire et le fromage. At dessert, 
after dinner, over the (walnuts and) 
wine. 

Lit. ‘ between the pear and the cheese * — ^the 
time of the meal when one speaks more freely. 

Nous nous retrouverons la et 
dinerons ensemble. Entre la poire 
et le fromage nous causerons physio- 
logie (V. Cherbuliez, Le Comte 
Kostia). 

*5. Faire sa poire. To give oneself airs ; 
(often, of women) To play the prude, 
put on virtuous airs. 

Cp. Faire sa Ute (t§te 12), the head here 
being compared to a * pear ’ on account of its 
shape. 

Je ne suis pas comme toi. Jene 
fais pas ma poire avec les concierges. 
— Joli langage (Brietjx, Les Hanne- 
tons). 

La grande rousse, bless6e, lacha 
des mots a double sens, parlant des 
femmes qui font leur poire, sans 
valoir mieux que les autres (Mau- 
passant, Les Dimanches d'un Bour- 
geois de Paris). 

See dos 10 (Maupassant). 


6. Carder une poire pour la soif, To keep 
something in case of need, to save (lay 
up, put by) something for a rainy day. 
Lit. * to keep a pear for the thirst 

M. Carre-Lamadon, fort eprouve 
dans I’industrie cotonni4re, avait 
eu soin d'envoyer six cent mill© 
francs en Angleterre, une poire pour 
la soif (Maupassant, Boule de Suif). 
*(B) adj. Eire poire, To be gullibl©, easily 
deceived. Cp. (A) 2. 

*poireau, n.m. *1. Silly fellow. 

Lit. "leek*. 

*2. Faire le poireau, To be kept waiting, 
hanging about (at an appointed time 
or place), to cool (kick) one’s heels. 

Lit. * to be planted on one’s legs like a leek 

Dites-donc, il doit rire, s’lL est 
toujours a faire le poireau sur la 
route de Samt-Denis ! (Zola, UAs- 
sommoir). 

*po5reauter, vb. intr. = Faire le poireau ; 
see poireau 2. 

Hana se dep§che pour ne pas trop 
faire attendre m’sieu Didier. Qa. ne 
serait pas poll de fair© poireauter 
m’sieu Didier (L. Frapi^i, La BoUe 
aux Qosses). 

*poirer, vb. tr. To take, lay hold of, 
capture. 8e faire poirer, To get 
nabbed. 

Moi, dit Biquet, j’ai pas sauve des 
Frangais mais fai poire des Boches 
(H. Barbusse, Le Feu). 

See outil (Borgeles). 

pois, n.m. 1. Donner un pois pour avoir 
une feve. To give a sprat to catch a 
herring. 

2. Itendre pois pour f eves ; see feve. 
^poison, n.f. Insulting epithet applied to 
a woman, a sickener, a tartar. 

Notice the gender of the word in this sense. 

He vous inquietez done pas de ce 
que dit ou ne dit pas Madame 
Desondes. . . . Vous savez bien 
que c’est . . . dans toute I’aceep- 
tion du terme . . . ce que dans le 
peuple on appelle si pittoresque- 
ment : “ une poison ” (Gyp, Geux 
qui s^en f . . .). 

*poisse, n.f. Bad luck. 

EUe tournait autour des joueurs, 
agagante. — ^Emmenez-la, bougonna 
Joubin, d mon adresse. EUe me 
porte la poisse (B. Lboache, Jacob). 
*poisser, vb. tr. *1. To steal, scrounge. 

*2. To catch — e.g. 8e faire poisser. To get 
nabbed. 
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An old jargon word which has passed into 
popular speech via military slang. 

Et si Qa me chmtait de te fairepois- 
ser comme deserteur? (P. Cargo, 
V^quipe). 

3. To bore, bother, importime — e.g. 

As4ufim de me posser ? or Poisse Vaut^ 
(= V autre) ! Leave me alone ! 

Poissez-en d'^autres, moi je ne marcbe 
pas (E,. Dorgel^js, Saint Magloire). 
poisson, 7i,m, Un poisson d'avril, An 
April fool — e.g. On lui a fait un poisson 
d^avril. They made him an April fool. 
The more usual expression is Donner un 
poisson d’avril d quelgu*un, and Robert 
(Phrasiologie^ p. 284) quotes the following 
plausible explanation of its origin : “ L*usage 
du poisson d’avril s’introduisit vers la fin du 
XVI® si^cle, k I’dpoque ofi l’ann6e cessa de 
commencer en avril. En 1564, Charles X 
rendit une ordonnance en vertu de laquelle 
6tait reports au premier janvier le premier 
jourdel’ann^equijusqu’alors avait commence 
au ler avnl. Par suite de ce changement les 
6treimes etles autres cadeaux ne se donn^rent 
plus qu’au jour initial de janvier, et le 
let avril, on ne fit plus que des felicitations 
de plaisanterie aux personnes qui s’accommo- 
daient aveo regret au nouveau regime ; on 
s’amusa It les mystifier par des cadeaux 
simuies ou de faux messages. Et finalement, 
comme au mois d’avril, le soleil quitte (or 
rather, says Robert, vient de quitter) le signe 
zodiacal des poissons, nos aieux imagin^rent 
de donner ^ ces simulacres le nom de poisson 
d’avril.” 

*poivre. *^1. n.m. Brandy — e.g. Se flan- 
quer une culotte de poime^ To get drunk 
on brandy. Vne mine d poivre, Shop 
where alcoholic hquors are retailed, a 
kind of low ‘ gin palace 
*2. adj. Drunk, tight. 

See tousser (Zola). 

*poivrot, n.m. and adj. Drunkard, boozer ; 
drunk. 

*policliiiieUe, n.m. Avoir un polichinelle 
dans le tiroir. To be in the family way, 

‘ lumpy ’. Cp. d^putd. 
pollsson, adj. Lascivious — e.g. Des yeux 
poUssonSy N’aughty eyes, 
politesse, n.f. Bruler la politesse d quel- 
qu^un, To leave one unceremoniously, 
to behave rudely by leaving a person 
abruptly, to give one the sHp. 

D^s qu’il vient quelqu’un ici . . . 
tu lui brules la politesse . . . et tu 
t’en vas. . . . Comme c’est agre- 
able pour nous ! (0. Mirbeait, Les 
Affaires sont les Affaires). 

*poloehon, n.m. Bolster. 

Military slang. 

pommade, n.f. Flattery, soft sawder — 
e.g. Passer de la pommade d quelqu^un, 


To flatter some one, to butter (sugar) 
some one up. Pas tant de pommade I 
None of your butter ! Passer de la 
pommade dans les cheveux d quelgu'^un. 
To lay it on thick, with a trowel. 

II coupa court aux compliments 
actuels de Laflouace ; et Tinter- 
rompit en continuant : — Bien ! Bien ! 
N erne passez pas tant de pommade^ et 
concluons I ( J. Bighepif, Flam- 
boche). 

pomme, n.f. *1. Head; face, mug — e.g. 
Sucer la pomme d quelqu^un. To kiss 
somebody. 

*2. AuxpommeSy First-rate, A 1, slap-up — 
e.g. Tape (or Bath) aux pommes, Ex- 
cellent, well-dressed, handsome. 

A culinary metaphor, by allusion to a beef- 
steak, etc., served with potatoes (pommes 
being generally used in hotel menus for 
pommes de terre). Cp. aux petits oignons, 
under oignon 3. 

3. Pommes de terre en robe de chambre or en 
chemise. Potatoes cooked in their 
jackets. 

*pomme, adj. First-rate, excellent — e.g. 
Une betise pommee, The limit in 
stupidity. Cp. aux pommes. 

EUe a fait ime betise . . . et une 
pommee ! (L. HAiisvY, Les petites 
Cardinal). 

*pompe, n.f. Boot, shoe. 

By humorous allusion to a hoot which pumps 
in the water. 

Vise (‘ look ’), la belle paire de 
pompes ! beugla S., agitant deux 
bottes jaunes (R. DoBGELfiis, Les 
Croix de Bois). 

*pompette, adj. Shgbtly drunk, fresh, 
squifly. 

Quand il est 4 jeun, il est re- 
publicain ; quand il est pompette, il 
devient royaHste, et quand il eat 
saoul, il est anarchiste (H. Bataille, 
Maman Oolibri). 

pompier, adj. Applied to ideas and works 
of art which are conventional and 
commonplace. 

In artists’ slang faire son pompier consists in 
painting a large picture representing some 
Roman or Greek hero in full armour, with 
shield, lance or sword, and suggesting a 
fireman {pompier). 

Votre socialisme ressemble a votre 
gout pour la peinture nouveUe. 
C’est de la pose. Au fond, vous 
etes pompier en art et reactionnaire 
en politique (Briextx, Le Bourgeois 
aux Champs). 

pompon, 94 . 772 . *1. Avoir son pompon. To 
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be screwed, to have had a drop too 
much. 

Lit. ‘ to have one’s tuft or top-knot ’ ; cp. 
aigrette, cocarde, panache, plumet. 

2- A lui le pompon / Stock phrase to 
express admiration for a person’s 
abilities — ^He takes the cake (the bis- 
cuit, the bun). 

pomponner, se. To dress up, to titivate. 
Lit. ‘ to adorn oneself with pompons ’. 

L’autre matin je lui dis : ‘‘ Mon 
Bieu ! que vous ^tes mal peigne, 
monsieur Victor ! ” . . . II est de- 
venu rouge et, le lendemain du jour 
ou il est alle a Gien, je I’ai 
surpris qui se pomponnait devant un 
miroir (Brieux, Le Bourgeois aux 
Champs). 

Ponce, proper name. Benvoyer quelqu'un 
de Ponce d Pilate ; see Caiphe. 

pondre, vh. tr. To bring forth — e.g. 
Pondre mn article (un discours). To de- 
liver oneseM of an article (a speech). 
Lit. ‘to lay’ (eggs). 

See sidi (Barbusse). 

pont, n.m. Oouper dans le pont, To be 
deceived, to fall into a snare, to believe 
a falsehood. 

Lit. to cut a pack of cards prepared in such 
a way as to turn up the card required by a 
sharper. The cards are bent in a peculiar 
fashion, so that the hand of the player who cuts 
must naturally follow the bend and separate 
the pack at the desired point. The phrase is 
often abbreviated to couper dans . . . See 
eouper 1 (a). 

Oh ! tu es libre, evidemment. Ta 
soeur te le repute assez souvent : les 
droits de la femme . . . et bientot 
de la citoyenne ! . . . Moi, je ne 
coupe pas dans tous ces ponts-ld (V. 
Margxjeritte, Le Compagnon). 

Pontoise, proper name. 1. II a Vair de 
revenir de Pontoise, (a) He looks down 
in the ^mouth ; (6) He answers in a 
silly fashion, He seems bewildered, 
not in the Imow. 

Pontoise lies to the north of Versailles. 
Robert {Phrasdologie, p. 496) thinks that the 
saying may have originated in the frequent 
capture of the town — by the English in 1419 
and 1437, by Charles VII in 1442, by Henri TV 
in 1590. Thus a person who in those days 
visited Pontoise probably found a quite 
different regime from the one he had seen on 
a previous visit and so would be bewildered 
by the change. 

2. Envoy er quelqu^und Pontoise, To send a 
person to Putney. 

popote. (A) n.f. 1. Cooking — e.g. Paire 
la popote. To cook meals. 

Qa devait ^tre gai de faire sa 


popote au coin d’un village ou prds 
d’un bois (J. H. Bosky, Marthe). 

2. Military mess — e.g. Eaire popote or 
Etre en popote. To mess together. 

Si la popote du 49® ne peut lutter 
avec la cuisine de la sous-prefeoture, 
nous vous montrerons, vive Dieu I 
que le ooeur y est (P. Bbkoit, Pour 
don Carlos). 

Popot& or popotte is originally a child’s word 
denoting ‘ bread-and-butter soup * (meanmg 
of the word in Anjou) ; in Paris it signified a 
poor kind of food or cooking, and penetrated 
into military slang. 

(B) adj. Quiet, humdrum, bourgeois — e.g. 
Avoir Vair popote, (of a woman, some- 
what contemptuously) To look homely, 
plain. 

The implication is that the woman’s outlook 
is limited to cookiag and domestic affairs. 
Moi, je suis une bourgeoise tres 
popote, tr^s ennuyeuse (P. G^iealdy, 
Son Mari). 

^populo, n.m. Mob, crowd, the common 



See fourbi 3 (Barbusse). 
porte, n.f. 1. Enf oncer une porte ouverte, 
To take a deal of trouble to surmount 
obstacles or solve difficulties which do 
not exist. A person who does this is 
called un enfonceur de portes ouvertes, 
which can also mean a braggart, 
boaster. 

2. II faut qu*une porte soil ouverte ou 
fermee. One must decide one way or 
the other. 

This proverbial saying, which Alfred de 
Musset used as the title of one of his Proverbes, 
originates in a passage of Le Qrondeur (1691) 
by Brueys et Palaprat, in which the doctor 
Grichard, furious because his valet Lolive has 
let him knock at the door for two hours, 
exclaims : ‘Que ne laisses-tu la porte ouverte?’ 
lolive replies: ‘Ehl monsieur; vous me 
grondates hier k cause qu’elle I’fitait ; quand 
elle est ouverte, vous vous fachez ; quand elle 
est ferm6e, vous vous fachez aussi: je ne 
sais plus comment faire. . . .’ And when 
Grichard commands him to be silent, he 
protests : ‘Monsieur, je me ferais hacher; il 
faut qu’une porte soit ouverte ou fermfie : 
choisissez ; comment la voulez-vous ? ’ 

3. Mettre (Flanquer, Ficher, Fiche) quel- 
qu*un d la porte. To turn somebody 
out, to kick out. A la porte / Out you 
go ! or Turn him (her, them, etc.) out ! 

Eh bien I Chariot, voil^ que vous 
avez encore fait des b^tises. Mon 
pbre a 6te force de vous mettre d la 
porte ? (Brieux, La petite Amie). 
port6, adj. &est tres bien porte de . . ., 
It is quite good style to . . . 
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portefeuille, n,m, *1. Bed— e.g. 8e four- 
rer dans son portefeuille, To go to bed. 

2. Mettre un lit en portefeuille, To make an 
apple-pie bed. 

This practical joke, very common in barracks, 
consists in arranging the victim’s bed “de 
la^ion qu’il n*y pnisse entrer plus loin que les 
chevilles et qu’il emploie une partie de sa nuit 
k tenter de remettre un peu d’ordre dans des 
draps qui s’enrouleront d’un c6t6 tandis qu’il 
les dfiroulera de I’autre. . . (G. Courte- 

linb, Les QaieUs de VEscadron). 

^porter, vb. intr, *1. To be in tbe family 
way — e.g. Bile porte depuis trois mois, 
Sbe is three months gone. 

*2. Eire porte Id-dessus = Eire porte sur 
Particle. Cp. bagatelle 2, chose 3. 

^portrait, n.m, Eace, mug — e.g. Abimer 
(or Grever or Degrader) le portrait d 
quelqidun. To spoil some one’s beauty 
for him. 

pose, n.f. Eire d la pose or La faire d la 
pose or Faire la pose. To assume an air 
of superiority, to put on ‘ trimmings 
to show ofi, to pnt on side. 

Us ont I’air de hraves gens, les 
nouveaux voisins ! . . . mais im 
peu d la pose . . . et m^me beau- 
coup ! ... la jeune fiUe, surtout ! 

. . . qui fait des reverences de cour 
en costume de chasse . . . et qui 
parle comme h la Comedie-Eran§aise 
(Gyp, La Chasse de Blanche). 
poser, vb. tr. 1. = Etre a la pose. 

2. Give importance to (of a person). 

Cette creature laisse courir ce 
bruit-la, parce que ga la pose (B. 
Vebeb, Les Rentrees). 

See 3 (Mend^s). 

3. Faire poser quelqu\n. To keep one 
waiting a long time, 

Au cafe, le soir, il disait aux 
camarades, en regardant Fhorloge : 

“ EUe m’attend.” La faire poser, 
cela le posait (C. Mendjes, Zo'Mr). 

position, n.f. Eire dans une position in- 
teressante. To be in the family way. 
See tot 4. 

^poss^der, vb. tr. To deceive, take in. 

Ah ! si j’etais sinistre, braillait le 
Parisian, vous verriez §a. Ils vous 
possedent, ces bandits-la (R. Bob- 
^ GBLtis, Le Reveil des Morts). 

possible, adj. 1. Pas possible 1 expresses 
astonishment — ^You don’t say so ! 
Well, I never ! 

2, Possible / Perhaps so ! I don’t say no ! 

3, Faire tout son possible, To do one’s 
utmost. 


poste. (A) n.m. 1. Etre solide au paste. 
To be strong and healthy, to be going 
strong. 

^a va, madame Buchot ? fait 
Nini. — ^Et M. Buchot, toujours 
solide au poste ? demande le gar9on 
(0. H. Hibsch, Nini Godache). 

2. Police-station, lock-up. 

II a ete emmene au poste, pour 
avoir conspue les sans-patrie, et 
crie k pleine gorge : “ Mort aux 

juifs ! ” (0. Mibbeatj, Le Journal 
Eune Femme de Ohambre). 

(B) n.f. Poste pour poste. By return of 
post. 

Somewhat old-fashioned; cp. retour 2. 

Je vous prie de me repondre poste 
pour poste, et de me donner des 
details (Elatjbeet, Correspondance). 

postilion, n.m. Envoy er (or Lancer) des 
postilions. To sputter in speaking, to 
spit involuntarily when talking. 

Ponceau se mettait en col^re et 
langait des postilions dans toutes les 
directions (Q.'DxniAME'L,Givilisation). 

pot, n.m. *1. Bousculer le pot de fleurs, 
To come it strong, lay it on thick. 

2. Decouvrir le pot aux roses. To discover 
(find out) the mystery, the secret. 

An old saying, borrowed from the industry of 
the pel fume-maker. Sain6au (La Langue de 
Rabelais, I, p. 400) quotes Guiffrey, (Euvres de 
Marot, III, p. 330, note : “ II est probable 
que I’essence de roses dtait alors r616ment 
ordmaire des divers melanges que ce genre 
de commerce pr^parait pour la toilette ; par 
suite, ddcouwir Le Tpot aux roses, c’6tait un 
acte de haute trahison, c’dtait livrcr aux 
profanes les secrets et peut-§bre les foiirberies 
du m6tier.” The poets of the fifteenth century 
used the phrase with reference to love secrets 
and intrigues, and it is frequently met with in 
the sixteenth century (Marot, Kabelais, 
BrantCme). 

Comment avez-vous decouvert lepot 
aux roses ? (P. Vebeb, Les Rentrees) 

3. Faire le pot d deux anses ; see 

panier 2. 

4. Payer les pots cassis. To pay the piper, 
stand the racket, pay the damage. 

Un monsieur passera qui dira : 

“ Vous savez Adhle ? EUe vous 
trompe ! ” ; et je paierai les pots 
casses ? et je tiendrai la queue de la 
poile ? (G. CouBTELiNE, Bouhou- 
roche). 

See queue 4 (Courtelino). 

5. PoUau-feu — e.g. Etre pot-au-feu, To be 
commonplace, humdrum. Cp. popote 
(B). 

Lit. *soup made with meat’ 
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Je suis tine bonne bourgeoise, tr^s 
pot-au-feu (M. Donnay, Amants). 

La bonne menag^re bien pot an 
feu, bien pensante et bien pieuse 
qu’etait madame Mat on de la May- 
onnaise (Gyp, Balancez vos Dames !). 

6. Pot-de-vin, n.m. A bribe, illicit com- 
mission. 

Les manvaises langues racon- 
taient que, recemment, dans nne 
affaire d’ expropriation, il avait 
touche un notable pot-de-vin (F. 
COPPBE, Un Dimanche de VAvent). 

7. Tourner autour du pot. To beat about 
the bush. 

LiL ‘ to turn around the pot * (for cooking) — 
in the hope of getting something from it, as a 
dog or cat or child does, not daring to take 
an:^hing or ask directly, 

Entre copains comme nous, pas la 
peine de toiirner autour du pot ! (H. 
Beensteik-, La Or iff e). 
potaclie, n.m. Pupil of a lycee or colUge. 

School slang, of obscure origin, 
potage, 7i,m. Pour tout potage, For aU 
one’s worldly wealth, everything in- 
cluded, as all assets, all one has done 
or got, and nothing else — e.g. 11 n"a 
gue son traitement, deux mille francs, 
pour tout potage. 

Etymologically 'potage denotes all that one 
puts in the pot, especially the vegetables 
cooked with a piece of meat, somewhat like 
the modern pot-an-f&u. Thus pour tout potage 
really means ‘ as sole dish % ' nothing else 
Sain^an (La. Laiigue de Rabelais, I, p. 408) 
points out that potages were very numerous 
in mediaeval cooking ; hence the force of this 
proverbial expression which is met with 
frequently in the writers of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Cp. pour tout bagage. 

II n’a rien. . . . Quinze mille 
hvres de rentes pour tout potage 
(E. BT J. DE Goncoxtet, Benee 
Mauperin). 

Vous verrez des femmes dont les 
maris ont six mille francs d’ap- 
pointements pour tout potage, et qui 
depensent plus de dix mille francs 
^ leur toilette (Balzac, Le Pere 
Goriot). 

petard, n.m. Student in chemistry, 
assistant in a chemist’s shop, chemist, 
gallipot. 

Le gargon potard lui tient la tete 
et la fait renider au goulot d’uu 
flacon (JT. Richbpiit, Le Pave). 
potasser, vb. tr. and intr. To study, swot 
at — e.g. Potasser son hachot, To grind 
for the bachot examination. 

School slang. Lit. " to boil with impatience 


or anger the popular meaning of the word, 
by allusion to the effervescence produced by 
‘potash* in certain reactions. From the 
lyeies the word passed to Saint-Cyr, where 
the students adopted as a motto the chemical 
formula S + KO (soufre et potasse, i.e. 
‘ sulphur and potash a pun on souffre et 
potasse, ‘suffer and work hard’) (SainEan, 
Langage parisien, p. 445). 

Je suis all6 a Dresde potasser mon 
allemand (G. Reval, Sevriennes). 

potasseur, n.m. Swot. 

‘pote or poteau, n.m. Staunch friend, 
chum, pal ; chap — e.g. Mon pote. 
Chum, chummy. Ge vieux poteau i 
Old cock, old pippin ! 

Poteau {lit. ‘ post ’) is originally an term 

denoting the leader of a gang or an accomplice 
who can he relied on. 

De vrais camarades ceux-la, des 
sohdes, des surs, des poteaux (M. 
Genevoix, Baboliot). 

See chouettement (Romains), 
cuiller (Hirsch). 

'pot6e, n.f. Great quantity. 

Lit. ‘potful*. 

potin, n.m. 1. Noise, row, uproar — e.g. 
Faire du potin. To kick up a row, a 
shindy. 

2. Scandal, scandalous report ; small talk 
— e.g. Qa a fait du potin, It was quite 
a scandal. Faire des potins {sur queU 
gu^un). To talk tittle-tattle (about a 
person). 

1. C’est vous qui faites ce potin ? 
Taisez-vous ! (L. Dbsoaves, Sous- 
Offs). 

2. Elle se mit ^ me raconter une 
interminable histoire de portiere qui 
avait fait des potins sur elle (Mau- 
passant, Toine). 

See enlever 1 (Gyp). 

potiner, vb. intr. To talk scandal, gossip. 
See potin 2. 

potineur or potinier, n.m. and adj. 
Scandalmonger. 

poubelle, n.f. Dust-bin. 

These dust-bins, which the inhabitants have 
to place at their doors every morning, are 
so called after M. Poubelle, the Pr6fet of 
the Seine who promulgated the regulation in 
1883. 

L’escalier est sale, rempli de bouts 
de cigarettes, qui font de chaqu© 
marche autant de minuscules pou- 
belles (G. REval, Lyceennes). 

See biffin 1 (Rosny). 

pouce, n.m. 1. Et le pouce / or Et puis le 
pouce I or Et le pouce avec / Without 
reckoning the rest ! And the rest ! 
And a bit in I — e.g. Elle a trente ans. — 
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Ouif el le pouce / She is thirty years of 
age. — ^Yes, and the rest ! 

The aune or ‘ ell % used in Trance "before the 
adoption of the metric system, measured 
three feet and several inches. When a 
customer bought so many ells of cloth it was 
usual for the seller to give the buyer the 
full measure, plus one or several inches 
(ponces). 

Quel age lui donnez-vous done ? 
— ^Trente-cinq ans. — Et le poucel 
(Mokkier, Memoir es de Joseph 
Prudhomme). 

2. Mettre les pouces. To give in, cave in, 
knuckle under. 

This phrase, which implies yielding after a 
certain moral resistance, ori^ates in the old 
practice of forcing a prisoner to pass his 
thumbs in a padlock attached to the poucettes 
or handcuffs. 

Ah I ah ! . . . Tu mets les pouces I 
. . . Doudou a eu raison de ta re- 
sistance . . . enfin ! (Gyp, Maman). 

Si tu as Suzette, tu pourras dieter 
tes conditions. Et tu ne leur feras 
savoir on elle est que ^Hls mettent 
les pouces* Suzette sera un dtage 
(Briexjx, Suzette). 

3. S’en mordre les pouces. To be sorry for 
it, to smart for it, to regret a thing 
bitterly. 

4. Sur le pouce — e.g. Manger {un morceau) 
sur le pouce or Prendre quelque chose sur 
le pouce, To have a snack, just to have 
a bite in a hurry. 

The phrase implies eating hastily whilst stand- 
ing up, the thumb being under the thing eaten. 

M61ie et moi nous cessions une 
croute aussi, comme 9a, sur le pouce, 
presque rien, le coeur n’y etait pas 
(Maupassant, Le Trou). 

poudre, n.f. 1. Jeter de la poudre aux 
yeux. To show oj0f, swank, impose 
upon, bluff. 

It should be noted that this phrase is not 
equivalent to ‘ to throw dust in some one’s 
eyes * ; it Implies the attempt to deceive or 
dazzle others as to one’s position, riches, etc. 

2. Ne pas avoir invents la poudre. Not to 
be very clever* — e.g. II n^a pas invente 
la poudre, He’ll never set the Thames 
on fire. Cp. fil 10, pain 4. 

3. Poudre de perlimpinpin, Quack’s drug, 
quack remedy. 

This was the name given to a substance, 
used by sorcerers, to which they ascribed 
magical properties ; so that prendre de la 
poudre de perlimpinpin came to mean to 
take a drug the medicinal virtue of which is 
imaginary. 

4. Prendre {de) la poudre d^ escampette, To 
make off, bolt, skedaddle. 

The word esoampette, only used in this ex- 


pression, is a diminutive of the old noun 
escampe, from escamper, ‘to run away* 
(which has been replaced by d^camper). 
Thus the phrase amounts to ; to run away 
so hurriedly that the dust rises in clouds. 

5. Tirer sa poudre aux moineaux. To 
waste one’s trouble for nothing, to 
waste one’s powder and shot. 

Lit. ‘ to use one’s powder on sparrows ’. 

pouf. 1. inter j. Imitates the noise of a 
fall : — Elop ! Bang ! Wallop ! Thump ! 

2. n.m. Bankruptcy — &.g. Pairs un pouf, 
To be bankrupt. Pairs des poufs is 
said of a person who runs into debt 
knowing he will be unable to meet 
his liabilities, and then suddenly 
decamps. 

Des articles paraitraient a son 
sujet snr le nombre toujours crois- 
sant des poufs financiers ! (A. Oapits, 
Histoires de Parisiens). 

Quand on lui fermait un credit 
dans une maison, elle en onvrait un 
autre dans la maison d’^ cote. Elle 
brulait le quartier, eUe avait des 
poufs tons les dix pas (Zola, 
U Assommoir). 

pouffer, vb. tr. Pouffer {de rire). To burst 
out laughing, to guffaw. 

J’ai du me mordre les 16vres, pour 
ne pas pouffer (0. Mirbeau, Le 
Journal d^une Pemme de Chambre). 

Oh ! oh ! la bonne plaisanterie ! 
Renneval I’ambitienx ! . . . G^est 
d pouffer de rire I Vous n^y allez 
pas de main mortel (E. de Ctjrel, 
La Pigurante). 

See estourbir (Mirbeau). 
*pouf(f)iasse, n.f. Prostitute of low order. 
*pouic. Wentraver (or Nepiger) que pouic ; 
see entraver. 

poulailler, n.m. Gallery (in theatre), 
Gods. Cp. paradis. 

Lit. ‘hen-house*. 

poule, n.f. *1. Gay woman, prostitute. 
*2. Any woman, girl, tart. 

Lit. ‘hen*. 

See chiper 3 (Carco). 

3. Une poule mouillee, Milksop, molly- 
coddle. 

Lit. ‘ a drenched hen * ; by allusion to the 
fact that hens dread water, and when wet 
through cut a sorry figure. 

Tu m’as dit qu’au regiment iu 
faisais le fendant, alors qu’au fond 
tu n’etais qvCune poule mouillee (H. 
Bataillb, Poliche). 

*4. Ma poule or Ma poupoule, Term of 
endearment — Ducky, Darling. 
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5. Quand les joules miront des dents, 
Never, When pigs can fly. 

Mademoiselle Le Nestour se mari- 
era le jour ou les poules auront des 
dents, disaient les oomm^res (H. 
Malot, TJne bonne Affaire). 

ponlet, n.m. Love-letter. 

Lit. ‘ ch-ickeii * ; perhaps because such billets 
doux were once folded in the shape of a 
triangle and thus resembled the wmgs of a 
bird. 

Je vois ce que c’est, dit le petit 
Chose d’un air entendu ; vous avez 
besoin qu’on vous trousse quelques 
poulets galants pour envoyer k la 
personne, et vous avez songe k moi 
(A. Datjdet, Le petit Ghose). 

pousse-caf6, n.m. Small glass of brandy 
or liqueur drunk after taking coflee, a 
second glass being le repousse^cafe. 
^poxisse-caillonx, n.m. Infantryman, foot- 
slogger. 

Military slang. 

*poiisser, vh. tr. *1. En pousser une, To 
sing a song. 

Variant : En d^goiser une. 

*2. Va comme je te pousse. Anyhow, at 
haphazard. 

Et pendant ce temps-la, tout Ik- 
bas, au faubourg du Temple, le 
b^tard s’elevait au hasard, m comme 
je te pousse, courait deja les ruis- 
seaux, attrapait les premiers souf- 
flets (C. Copp^:e, Le Coupable). 
•’'poussier, n.m. Bed. 

Military slang. 

'j^oUVOlTf vb. intr. 1. N^en pouvoir plus — 
e.g. Je n^en puis (peux) plus, I am 
done up, dead beat. 

Les chiens, les chevaux, les 
hommes etaient rendus, fourbus, 
n^en pouvaient plus (M. Botjlengbr, 
Le Pave du Roi). 

See bonffi (Lavedan), bout 1 
(Richepin). 

2. N^y pouvoir rien — e.g. Je n^y puis rien, 
I can’t help it, I can do nothing in the 
matter. 

3. Wen pouvoir mais ; see mais 1. 

premier, 1. Au premier, On the first 

floor. 

The noun 4tag6 is understood. 

2. Le premier venu ; see venu. 

3. PremUre, n.f. Eirst performance, first 
night (of a play). 

The noun representation is understood. 

See bicher (Brieux), Paris 1 
(Coppee). 


4. Premier-Paris, n.m. Leading article 
(in a newspaper), leader. 

Tons ces hommes assis Hsaient le 
journal du soir, mettant la banal- 
ite d’un premier-Paris ou I’horreur 
d’un fait-divers entre leurs regards 
et les sublimes feeries du couchant 
(E. Coppee, Le Ooucher du Soleil). 

*5. de premiere, adj. and adv. Eirst-class ; 
weU, finely, eflectively — e.g. Un boxeur 
de premiere, A first-class boxer. En- 
gueuler quelqu^un de premiere, To give 
one a rare talking-to. Reussir de 
premUre, To do Al. 

prendre, vb. tr. *1. Prendre or Prendre 
quelque chose or Prendre quelque chose 
pour son rhume, To undergo, be sub- 
jected to (punishment, hardships, any- 
thing impleasant), to get it hot, go 
through it, to ‘ cop ’ it. This use of 
prendre is generally introduced by: 
Qu^est-ce queer Ce que . . . — e.g. Qu^est- 
ce que je prends (je vais prendre, je 
prendrais, j’ai pris) / 

Je vais dans mon armoire pour 
mettre un kimono, parce que si je 
coUais du punch au kirsch sur la 
robe de Leontine, qu^est-ce que je 
prendrais / (H. Dtjveritois, Gisele). 

2. To strike (of a match) — e.g. Ces allum- 
ettes ne prennent pas. These matches 
don’t strike. 

3. A bien prendre les choses. To consider 
the thing in its true light. 

A bien prendre les choses, la gloire 
des vaincus egale cele des vain- 
queurs, et elle est plus touchante 
(A. Ebaistoe, Le Mannequin d" Osier). 

4. A tout prendre, AU things (Everything) 
considered, On the whole. 

A tout prendre, me dis-je, une 
bataiUe n’est pas une chose si terrible 
(P. MJeeucee, UEnllvement de la 
Redoute). 

5. Gela (Qa) ne prend pas. That’s no go, 
It’s no use, It doesn’t catch on. That 
won’t wash. 

Qa ne prend pas. — Quoi done ? — 
C’est tm jeu un pen trop visible, de 
debiner la marchandise qu’on veut 
acheter (Bbieux, Le Bourgeois aux 
Champs). 

See p4petes (Courteline). 

6. G^est df prendre ou d laisser. You may 
take it or leave it. 

7. J^en prends et j^en laisse, I don’t 
believe all that. 
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8. Je SOTS d^en prendre, I have just had 
some (of it), I have been caught once, 
I had rather be excused. You will not 
catch me again so soon. 

9. Le prendre — e.g. Vous le prenez de hien 
haut. You are taking a very high and 
mighty attitude (tone). Cp. haut 5. 

! vous le prenez sur ce ton-la, 
mon gaiHard ! (A. Allais, V Affaire 
Blair eau). 

10. On ne sail par oil (or par quel bout) le 
prendre. He is very hard to deal with. 

11. Qu^est-ce qui vous prendP What’s the 
matter with you now? What’s up (with 
you) now? 

Tliis is said to one who does something 
suddenly without any apparent reason, or 
suddenly changes humour. 

C’est qu’en verite, tu me fais peur, 
je me demande si tu deviens fou. 
Qu^est-ce qui te prendP Qu’est-ce 
que je t’ai fait ? (G. Couetelinb, 
Boubouroche). 

See dedans 1 (6) (Farrere). 

12. S^en prendre a, quelqu^un {de quelque- 
cJiQse), To make some one answerable 
for, to lay the blame at some one’s door 
— e.g. Ne vous en prenez pas d moi. Do 
not blame me. Ne vous en prenez qu'd 
vous, Don’t blame anyone but your- 
self. Prenez-vous-en d vous-mime. You 
have yourself to thank for it. 

La col^re suJdoquait Mergy, et, 
dans son malheur, il ne savait d 
qui 8‘en prendre (P. MJseimee, La 
Ghronique du Begne de Charles IX). 

13. prendre. To set about it, go at it, 
manage — e.g. nepas savoir comment {il 
faut) s^y prendre, not to know how to 
set about it. Ils*y prendmal. He sets 
about it badly. He goes to work 
clumsily. 

Il s’avisa bien a propos que le p^re 
Barbeau s'y prendrait tout douce- 
ment et sans faire semblant de rien 
(G. Sand, La petite Fadette). 

14. T prendre quelqu^un — e.g. Je fy 
prends ! I’ve caught you in the act ! 
Que je ty prenne ! Just let me catch 
you at it I Que je ne vous y prenne 
plus/ Don’t let me catch you at it 
again ! 

pres, adv. T regarder de trop pres. To be 
too particular. Ne pas y regarder de 
{trop) prks, Not to examine too closely. 
JV’y regardez pas de si pres. Do not 
be so particular. Look on it with an 
indulgent eye. I 


presse, n./. 1. Avoir une bonne pr esse. To 
be reviewed favourably in the press, to 
be well spoken of in the press. 

Armand re9ut, de la part de 
Judith, plusieurs articles decoup6s 
dans les grands journaux. On av- 
ait remarque son tableau. 11 avail 
une "‘‘‘bonne presse” (L. Delaetje- 
Maedeus, Douce Moitie). 

2. 11 n^y a pas depress e. There is no hurry. 
Variant : Cela ne presse pas or Rien ne presse 
or (7a (Ce) n*est pas press4. 
pr§t6, n.m. G'est un prete pour un rendu, 
or more correctly C^est un prete rendu, 
It’s tit for tat, a Roland for an Oliver. 
Variant: C'est un rendu pour un prStS. 

Vous souffrez ? La vie est done 
juste. G^est un prHe pour un rendu 
(J. CiiAEETiE, Le prince Zilah). 
pretentaine, Courirlapretentaine, To 
gad about. 

The origin of this word, which is also spelt 
pretantaine and is only used in this expression, 
is obscure. Sain6an (Sources indigenes, II, 
pp. 15, 65) would connect the word with a 
series of childish imitative words representing 
the oscillating movement of bells. All that 
we know for certain is that pretantaine is 
attested in 1645 in La Muse Normande, III, 
258, and seems to be a word belonging to the 
Norman patois with the force of * coquettish 
girl or woman ’. Vemr en pretantaine, courir 
la pretantaine are also found, with the meaning 
of ‘to run from side to side ‘to roam about ’. 
Manage says : “ Pretantaine. C’est une 

onomatopSe, e’est-^-dire que ce mot a 6t6 
fait du bruit que font les chevaox en galop.’* 
prier, vh. tr. Se faire prter. To wait to be 
pressed, to let oneself be entreated 
— e.g. 11 s' est fait prier. He needed 
pressing. Ne pas se faire prier, Not 
to have to be pressed — e.g. Bile ne 
s' est pas fait prier. She didn’t have to 
be asked twice. 

Ne nous lirez-vous pas ce soir quel- 
ques pages de votre beau livre ? 
demanda-t-elle h. M. Baldini. Il se 
fit un peu prier, puis, tirant d© sa 
poche un pieux roman, chercha la 
page ou Ton s’etait arrete la veill© 
(M. Aeland, Les Ames en peine). 

See cor (Boyiesve). 

priere, n.f. Priire de faire auivre, (on a 
letter) Please forward, 
prise, n.f. 1. XJne prise de bee ; see bee 12. 
2. Eire aux prises. To be struggling, fight- 
ing. Mettreaux prises. To cause (peo- 
ple) to quarrel. En venir aux prises. 
To come to blows. 

^prison, n.f. *1. Eire dans la prison^ de 
Saint-Grepin, To have tight shoes on. 
The brothers Cr6pin and Crdpinien, after 
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preaching the Gospel in Ganl in the third 
century, settled down at Soissons as shoe- 
makers, and the tormer became the patron 
saint of shoemakers. 

EUe prenait ses bottines si etroites, 
qu’elle souffrait le martyre dans la 
prison de Saint-Grepin (Zola, L*As- 
sommoir). 

*2. Tirer de la prison^ To be in prison, to 
do time. 

prix, n.m. *1. Au prix ou est le beurre^ 
At the present rate of prices in general, 
as things go. 

Comme tant d’antres, dans sa 
jenncsse d’ artiste. Desire avait reve 
la gloire. Mais, de ces reves-la, au 
prix ou est le beurre, il faut en 
rabattre (E. Coppee, Les Fiances de 
Noeiy 

’*'2. Bans les grands prix. Very much, on a 
large scale — e.g. II est fait rouler dans 
les grands prix. He has been taken in, 
and well taken in. 

This expression, like its synonym dans les 
grandes largeurs, was originally applied to 
better cloths or silks and then to the excellence 
of a thing in general. 

Ton mari me rase dans les grands 
prix, C’est nn idiot, tin grotesque. 
... Et crampon 1 (A. France, 
UAnneau d'Amithyste). 

See rembarrer (Bataille). 

3. Mtre hors de prix. To be extravagantly 
dear, at a fabulous price. 

*probloc or probloque, n.m. Landlord. 

Sainfian {Langage parisien, p. 541) explains 
this as a corruption of proprio en bloc, i.e. 
proprietor in general. 

proc§d§, n,m. Avoirs des procedes. To 
behave like a gentleman. 

*profonde, n.f. Pocket. 

proie, n.f. Ldcher la proie pour V ombre, 
To lose the substance for the shadow. 
*prolo, n.m. Proletarian, working-man. 
Corruption of proUtaire. 

promener, vb. intr. 1. Envoy er promener 
guelqiFun, To send one about his busi- 
ness, to the right-about. 

Sais-tu ? H voulait me faire 
mettre de I’argent dans un journal 
anarchiste, J e Vai envoys pyromener 
(Bribux, Le Bourgeois aux Champs). 

2. Va te promener I (a) Go to Jericho I 
Get along with you ! Mind your own 
business ! (6) Used as an exclama- 

tion with varying force, implying that 
things do not turn out as one expects — 
e.g. Et puis tout CL coup, va te promener ! | 


Then suddenly the whole affair fell 
through 1 

Mais, une fois dans la rue pour 
m’en retoumer, va te promener, je 
pleurais comme une fontaine (E. 
CoppiiE, La Medaille). 

Quand ils se sont tout dit . . . je 
me renders encore, et cette fois tout 
a fait. — ^Ah ! — ^Ah ! oui . . . va te 
promener I Je suis reveille en sur- 
saut ! (V. Sardoit, Nos Intimes). 

See zut (Gyp). 

promettre, vb. tr. Fromettre et tenir sont 
(or font) deux, Promise is one thing, 
performance another ; Eair words 
butter no parsnips. 

propos, n.m. 1. A propos, [a) Oppor- 
tune(ly), to the purpose. Venir fort d 
propos. To come very opportunely. 
Mai a propos, Inopportune(ly) — e.g. 
Faire guelque chose fort mal d propos. 
To do something very unseasonably, 
just at the wrong moment ; (6) (as a 
kind of interjection) By the way, ISTow 
I come to think of it — e.g. A propos, 
venez diner chez moi demain. 

2. A tout propos, On every possible occa- 
sion, at every turn, at every oppor- 
tunity. 

3. Hors de propos. Out of place, inoppor- 
tune(ly). 

4. Faire quelque chose de propos delibiri. 
To do something deliberately, of set 
purpose. 

propre, adj. Le voild propre I Now he is 
in a nice mess, a pretty pickle 1 G^ est 
du propre! (ironic) A fine thing in- 
deed I (implying : It’s disgusting, 
shameful). Tu as fait du propre / 
You’ve made a nice mess of thiugs ! 

Et la clef ? — Je ne I’ai pas. — 
Elle ne vous I’a pas laissee ? Me 
voild propyre ! J’ai perdu la mierme I 
(V. Margtjeeittb, Le Compagnon). 

Vous ne soup^onnez pas la 
mentalite de certaines demoiselles 
modem-style. . . . Ah ! c^ est du 
propre ! (Gyp, Ceux qui s^enf . . .). 

See dieii 6 (Zola). 

proprio, n.m. (fern, propriote) Landlord. 
Corruption of ‘propridtaire. 

provisions, n.f. pi. Aller aux provisions. 
To go shopping. 

J’obligeai Marie, quand elle allait 
aux provisions, de I’emmener par- 
tout avec elle (0. Mirbeait, Bingo) ^ 
X 
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Prudhomme, proper name, CantiBg in- 
dividual, man wlio is in the habit of 
giving utterance to grandiloquent 
platitudes. 

In 1830 Henri Monnier published his Scenes 
populaires d&ssiniea A la plume, in which he 
created the character of Joseph Prudhomme, 
the type of the pompous, self-satisfied bour- 
geois, who utters, solemnly, ridiculous plati- 
tudes. 

prune, n.f. *1. = pruneau. 

2. Pour des prunes, For nothing, without 
profit, uselessly — e.g. Jene leferai pas 
pour des prunes, I shall not do it for 
nothing, Ce n^est pas pour des prunes. 
It is not for nothing. 

The expression is used chiefly in negative 
constructions. In the Middle Ages, the word 
prune was used with ne as a term of negation, 
like mie, goutte, mot, pas, point. It is probable 
that prune is not here a ‘plum ’, but the 
fruit of the pruneUier, ‘wild sloe-tree % 
which is of no value. 

Si le gaillard revenait ainsi, apr&s 
une 4clipse, ce n'etait pas pour des 
prunes (E. Ron, Ulncendi^. 

’•'pruneau, n.m. Bullet. 

Military slang ; lit. ‘ prune 

A Champigny, j’attrape un pru~ 
neau dans la cnisse (P. Coppee, Le 
bon Crime). 

’•*Prusco(t), n.m. Prussian, German. 

Deformation of Prussien, modelled on Turco. 

’•'prussien, n.m. *1. Posterior. 

*2. Exhiber son prussien. To take to one’s 
heels (in time of danger), to show the 
white feather. 

This particular meaning of prussien dates 
from the end of the eighteenth century, and 
originates in the first invasion of Prance by 
the Prussians in 1792, The word is also used 
in popular speech in other disparaging ways — 
e.g. un prussien de temps — un chien de 
temps. 

P.T.T. Les P.T.T., an abbreviation de- 
noting the employees of the Posies, 
Tilegraphes et Telephones. 

puce, n.f. *1. Charmer les (or ses) puces. 
To get drunk before going to bed. 

Lit. ‘ to charm the fleas ’ ; ‘ because a person 
tmder the influence of drink does not feel the 
bites of fleas according to Oudin (1640). The 
expression dates from the sixteenth century. 
Car s’lls gobeloUaient depuis six 
heures, ils restaient tout de meme 
comme il faut, juste k ce point ou 
Voncharme ses puces (Zola, L^Assom- 
moir). 

2. La puce a Voreille — e.g. Avoir la puce 
d, Voreille, To be uneasy, suspicious, 
cautious. Mettre la puce d Voreille d 
quelqu^un. To make some one uneasy, 
suspicious, cautious, to put an un- 


pleasant idea in some one’s head — e.g. 
Je lui ai mis la puce d Voreille, I told 
him to he very cautious. Qa nVa mis 
la puce d Voreille, I became (That 
made me) suspicious. 

Lit. ‘ to have (pnt) a flea in the ear ’. It 
should be noted that the phrase does not 
correspond to the English ‘ to send some one 
away with a flea in his ear 

Vous pensez que ga lui a mis la 
puce d Voreille. II n’en dort pas, a 
ce qu’il m’ecrit (R. Boylesve, Le 
meilleur Ami). 

’•'3. Secouer les puces d quelqu^un. To give 
some one a talking to, a trouncing, to 
scold, thrash. 

B^s le lendemain, Jotte saisissait 
les rines du gouvernement d’une 
main rohuste et a Teffarement 
indicible de Pauline et de Julie pas- 
sait toute la matinee a leur secouer 
les puces (A. LicHTENBEuaEB, Petite 
Madame). 

*pueier, n.m. Bed, ‘ flea-hag ’. 

Erom puce, * flea *. Especially used in 
military slang. 

See cosse (Barhusse). 

puff, n.m. 1. Bankruptcy, failure. 

Cp. pouf 2. 

Cependant, lui demander de 
I’argent, ce serait le prevenir, et il 
serait homme a decamper gratis. 
Ce serait un puff abominable 
(Balzac, Le P^re Goriot). 

2. Noisy, impudent eulogy. 

From the English ‘puff’ in the sense of 
unduly or extravagantly laudatory review or 
advertisement. Derivatives : pui/isme, 
puffing-up, quackery ; puffiste, literary, 
political or other kind of quack. 

puree, n.f. Distress, poverty — e.g. Eire 
dans la puree. To be stony-broke, in 
Queer Street, on tbe rocks. 

Lit. ‘mash’. 

Quand tu as pris les billets pour 
Eontainebleau, j’ai absolument vou- 
lu que tu prennes des secondes, 
tellement je te croyais dans la 
puree (M. Donnay, J^ducation de 
Prince). 

'purge, n.f. *1. Thrashing — e.g. Recevoir 
{JDonner) une purge. To get (give) a 
thrashing. 

’*'2. Prendre la purge, (a) To be properly 
licked, to get one’s gruel; (b) To have 
heavy money losses. 

*purotm, n.m. One who is hard up, needy, 
in the pur6e. 

See fauch6 (Bernard). 
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quand ni§me» adv. All th.e same, never- 
theless — e.g. Jele ferai quand mtme, I 
shall do it just the same (whatever it 
may cost). 

See d^goter 1 (Pellerin), 
quant-d-soi, n.m. Se tenir {8e mettre) sur 
son quant-d-soii To keep oneself to one- 
self, to assume an affected air of digni- 
fied reserve, to stand on one’s dignity. 
quarantCj, numer, adj. *1, 8e mettre en 
quarante. To assume the attitude of a 
boxer, to square up. 

2. Les Quarante^ The forty members of 
the French Academy, 
quart, n,m. *1. Battre son quart, (of 
prostitutes who walk the streets) To 
go backwards and forwards on the 
pavement. 

Cp. the nautical 6tr& de quart or faire U (son) 
quart, ‘ to keep a watch * (of four hours). 

2. Le quart d^heure de Babelais ; see heure 
5. 

3. Passer un uilain (or mauvais) quart 
d'heure ; see heure 6. 

Quartier, n.m. Le Quartier or Le quartier 
latin, The Latin Quarter, i.e. that dis- 
trict in Paris, on the left bank of the 
Seine, between the Pantheon and the 
Jardin du Luxembourg, where are to 
be foxmd the University and its differ- 
ent faculties. 

quasi or quasiment, adv. Almost, all but, 
nearly. 

tin cadran solitaire, sur sa st^le, 
avait quasi disparu sous la mousse 
(A. Thehribt, Sous Bois). 

See encore 1 (Mirbeau). 
quatre, numer. adj. 1. Quatre d quatre — 
e.g. Descendre (Monter) Vescalier quatre 
d quatre. To run down (up) the stairs 
hurriedly, in great haste (lit. ‘ four 
steps at a time ’). 

Quatre d quatre, Arsfene degringola 
son echelle, et une minute apr^s, il 
etait dans la gout (J. Riohepin', 
Miarha), 

2. Se mettre en quatre, To exert oneself 
very much, to do one’s utmost, to do 
one’s level best — e.g. J e me mettrais en 
quatre pour vous, I would do anything 
for you, I would go through fire and 
water for you. 

Elliptical for se mettre en quatre quartiers. 

Aussi est-il adore de tous ses 
administr^s qui se mettraient en 


quatre pour lui faire plaisir (A. 
Allais, L^ Affaire Blaireau). 

3. Se tenir (or Se retenir) d quatre pour ne 
pas . . ., To make great efforts not 
to . . ., To restrain oneself from . . 

To keep a tight hold on oneself not 
to . . To do one’s utmost (one’s 
level best) not to . . — e.g. Je me 

tenais a quatre pour ne pas eclater de 
fire. It was as much as I could do to 
keep from bursting (not to burst) out 
laughing. 

This phrase is modelled on the expression II 
faut le tenir d quatre, ‘ It needs four men to 
hold him down % said of a furious man who 
struggles violently and has to be restrained 
by the united efforts of four (or more) 
persons. 

Maximilien fut oblige de se tenir d 
quatre pour ne la point traiter comme 
une ami© d’enfance (A. Heemakt, 
Goutras, Soldat). 

See fouibi 3 (Lavedan). 

*quatt’zyeiix, entre. See yeux 9. 
que. 1. Que oui, Que si or OhJ que si, 
Que non, are used iu familiar speech 
for emphatic affirmation or denial : — 
Rather ! Why of course ! Not a bit of 
it ! etc. 

This colloquial use of que with oui, etc., is no 
doubt derived from the function of que with 
dire and similar verbs in denying or affirmmg 
a fact — e.g. Je vous Ms que non, J’ai dit que 
oui, Je vous dis que si. 

Ils vont se battre, dit mademoi- 
selle Michonneau d’un air indiffer- 
ent. — Que non, repondit madame 
Vauquer (Balzao, Le Pere Goriot). 
2. Que ^ is used ironically, as an excla- 
mation or interrogation, to express 
astonishment or admiration — Really ! 
Is that all ? Only that ! Nothing else ! 
— e.g. II me faudrait deux mille francs. 
— Que pa / 

Elliptical for rien que ga, ‘nothing but 
(merely) that’. 

*3. Que is frequently interpolated in 
popular speech, with the verb dire — e.g. 
J^coute, quHl me dit. Listen, says he to 
me. 

Enfin, je t’aime, moi, je t’aime, 
que fte dis, tu 1© sais. Regarde-moi, 
ecoute. Regarde-moi, que je te dis / 
(Ceoisset et Flees, Les nouveaux 
Messieurs). 

Voulez- vous t’y danser aveo moi ? 

I qu^y m^dit. — ^Non ! qu^ j'y dis . — 
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Pourqttoi ga ? qu'^y m’dit, — ^Parce 
que ca m’plait pas done ! qu^ fy dis. 
— Oh ! qidy dit, dit-y, voyez-Tous 
c’te chipiel (Sabdou et Moreau, 
Madame Sans-G^ne). 

queleonque, adj. Quelconque {lit. ' any 
whatever ‘ of any kind ’) has assumed 
in present-day Prench the value of a 
real qualifying adjective with the mean- 
ing: — me^ocre, banal, commonplace, 
insignificant — e.g. Le lime rdest que 
quelconque. The book is just an ordinary 
one. Comment la trouvez-vous ? — Qud- 
conque, What do you think of her ? — 
Not much. It may precede the noun 
and undergo comparison — e.g. Un qud- 
conque feutre mou, An ordinary soft 
felt hat. La me la plus quelconque, A 
most commonplace existence. Cette 
maison est des plus quelconques. This 
house is very ordinary. Une histoire 
commune et archi-quelconque, A com- 
mon and everyday story. The com- 
binations oulgaire et quelconque, banal 
et quelconque are frequent. 

Je n’etais qu’un petit avocat, de- 
butant et quelconque (R. Boylesvb, 
Le meilleur Ami). 

Monsieur et madame de Chaville, 
braves gens, quelconques, riches (A. 
Allais, L^ Affaire Blaireau). 

See bouillon 1 (Gyp), crofite 1 
(Bertrand). 

quelque part, adv. See part 7. 
qu’en-dira-t-on, n.m. JSe moquer du qu'en- 
dira-t-on. Not to care for public 
opinion, for what the world says. 

Alors . . . surtout en guerre, il 
n’y a qu’^ ficher des autres, du 
qu* en-dira-t-on, de TefPet produit (R. 
Beitjamib, JSous le del de France). 
quenotte, n.f. Tooth, ‘ peggy 
Child's word. 

Une bouche oharmante . . . meu- 
blee de quenottes luisantes et micro- 
scopiques (Maupassant, Boule de 
Bidf). 

querelle, n.f. 1. Ghercher querelle d quel- 
qudun. To pick a quarrel with a person 

2. Ghercher (or Faire) une querelle FAUe- 
mand d quelqu^un. To pick a quarrel 
with some one about nothing, on a 
frivolous pretext, without rhyme or 
reason. 

The original form was guerelU d*Allemagn&, 
an expression which must have arisen in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, when 


France was nearly always at variance with 
the whole of Germany. The change to querelle 
d*Allermnd dates from the seventeenth 
century. 

3. 8e prendre de querelle, To begin to 
wrangle, to have words. 

Deux cochers qui se prennent de 
querelle ont Pair de vouloir sortir de 
leur peau. Une minute apr^s, ils n’y 
pensent plus (Tainb, Voyage en 
Italie). 

qu’est-ce qui, interrog. pron. Qu^est-ce 
qui . . .? often replaces Qui est~ce 
qui . . .? Who . . . ? in familiar 
speech. 

Qu^esLce qui t’a parl6 de moi ? — 
La mto de Max (B. Hervieu, Le 
Didale). 

question, n.f. Qa ne fait pas question. 
There is no doubt about it. 

J’ai agi d’une fa§on toute difi^r- 
ente de celle que je consoillo . , . 
j’ai et6 stupide . . . Qa ne fait pas 
question (Gyp, Les Amoureux). 

queue, n.f. 1. A la queue leu leu, One 
behind the other, in Indian file. 

This expression, in which the first leu is a 
faulty spelling for the definite article le and 
the second leu is an Old French form of loup, 
offers an example of the Old French accusa- 
tive used of persons and animate objects with 
the value of a genitive ; so that the litoral 
meaning of the phrase is at the tail of the 
wolf ” ; hence, ‘ to walk head to tail as 
wolves do ‘ in Indian file *. 

II alluma sa lantorne, ot ils de- 
scendirent, frissonnants, d la queue 
leu leu, dans la spiral© glac^e d© 
Tescalier noir (J. K. Huysmans, Ld- 
Bas). 

2. Faire une queue (or des queues) d sa 
femme (or d son mari). To be unfaith- 
ful to one’s wife (husband). 

Nous nous sommes jamais fait des 
queues, ni moi, ni elle, j’vous en 
reponds (J. Rioubpxn, Contes sans 
Morale). 

3. Finir (or Tourner) en queue de poisson. 
To end in nothing, to fizzle out. Cp. 
s^en alter en eau de houdin (eau 11). 

An adaptation of the Latin desinit in piscem, 
from a passage of Horace's Ars Poetica, in 
which he compares a work of art without 
unity to the beautiful bust of a woman 
ending in the tail of a fish : Desimt in piscem 
mulier formosa mperne. 

On ne m’a pas arrStc, et F affaire a 
tourne en queue de poisson (Gyp, Le 
Baron Sinai). 

4. Tenir la queue de la poile, To bear all 
the responsibility, to have the manage- 
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ment of an ajffair, to be the leading 
spirit in an affair. 

Liu * to hold the handle of the frying-pan*. 

Qu’est-ce que ga pent faire a vous? 
Ce n’est pas vous qui tenez la queue de 
la poile et qui payez les pots casses 
(G. CouETELiKE, Les BouUngrin). 

See pot 4 (Courteline). 

5. Une queue de morue, Dress-coat, swal- 
low-tail coat. 

Liu ‘ tail of a cod * ; elliptical for habit en 
^ queue de morue. 

pron. Non, mais chez qui?j See 

Chez 2. 

Cp. plus souvent ; non mais des fois (fois 5c). 

quia, a, adv* Etre d quia. To be non- 
plussed, in difficulties, at one’s wits’ 
end. Mettre quelqu^un d quia. To 
puzzle a person, to reduce one to help- 
less perplexity, to nonplus a person. 
From the Latin quia, ‘ because ’ ; in the 
scholastic controversies of the Middle Ages, 
in which Latin was spoken, a person who, in 
answer to the question quare, ‘why*, began 
his reply with quia and was unable to con- 
tinue, was said to be d quia. 

Dieu 1 que tu es ennuyeuse avec 
tes economies. ... On dirait que 
nous sommes d quia (M. Dootay, 
CMres Madames). 

quibus, n.m. Money, the wherewithal. 
Latin quibus, equivalent in French to des- 
quels or par lesquels and so to de quoi; cp. 
^avoir de quoi (quoi 85). 

qiiidam, n.m. A certain person, indi- 
vidual, fellow. 

Latin quidam, ‘ some one ’, ‘ a certain person *. 

Et, comme il 4tait resto en 
arri^re, il demanda ce qu’il y avait, 
pourquoi I’on se battait ainsi centre 
ces deux quidams, et qui ils ctaient 
(M. Maikbeon, Ce bon Monsieur de 
Veragues). 

*quille, n.f. Leg, pin — e.g. Jouer des 
quilles. To bolt, skedaddle. 

Liu * ninopin *, * skittle *. 

*qumquets, n.m, pi. Eyes, peepers. 

From the name of a kind of oil-lamp, invented 
and manufactured by one Quinquet in 1785. 
*quiqui, n.m. == kiki. 

quitte, adj. 1. En etre quitte pour . . ., 
To escape with no further harm than 
. . ., To get off with . . . — e.g. Xen 
ai iti quitte pour la peur, I escaped 
(was let off) with a fright. 

jpar un insigne bonheur, je tom- 
bai sur mes pieds dans un tas de 
gravats qui amortit ma chute ; fen 
Jus quitte pour une contusion (V. 
Chbebuliez, VAventure de Ladislas 
Bolski). 


2. Etre quitte d quitte, To be quits. 

3. Tenir quelqu*un quitte de quelque chose — 
e.g. J e vous en tiens quitte, I exonerate 
you, let you off. Jele tiens quitte de ce 
quHl me doit, I let him off has debt to 
me. 

4. Quitte d + Infinitive. A statement 
introduced by quitte d infinitive 
expresses (a) what might have been a 
hindrance to what is stated by the 
finite verb of the principal clause — 
e.g. JHrai, quitte d etre gronde, I shall 
go, even if I am scolded ; I shall go, 
and chance the scolding, 

Il sortit de sa cachette de feuilles, 
pris d’une rage de faim . . . voulant 
manger, quitte d y perdre sa liberte 

even at the risk of losing his free- 
dom ’) et sa vie (Zola, Paris). 

or (6) The circumstances which did not 
prevent what is stated by the finite 
verb of the principal clause, the Eng- 
lish equivalent being in this case some 
such turn as ‘ which did not prevent 
him (her, them, etc.) from ’, ‘ with 
the reservation that ’, ‘ only to etc. 

Elle avait accepte des fleurs, 
quitte d les jeter (‘ only to throw 
them away ’ or ‘ which did not 
prevent her from throwing them 
away’) cinq minutes plus tard (P. 
Bobeget, Recommemements). 

qui vive. 1. Qui vive ? Who goes there ? 

See dedans 1 (6) (Parrere). 

Elliptical for : Y a-Uil %ci dme qui vive ? 
See A. Jbanroy, Romania, XXXVII, 290 . 

2. Etre {Se tenir) sur le qiii-vive. To be on 
the alert, on the look-out. 

quoi, pron. 1. Quoi / is used in familiar 
speech to sum up what has been said, 
and is then equivalent to enfin, en un 
mot — In short, in a word — e.g. O^est un 
fiknt, quoi / In a word, he’s a scamp ! 
He’s a scamp, that’s what he is ! 

Je me figurais quelque chose de 
frais, de jeune, de joyeux — ^une 
grisette, quoi ! (A. Datjbet, Le petit 
Chose). 

Il faut r^agir, mon ami, viser une 
haute situation, I’amour d’une belle 
femme, la notori6t6, avoir un but, 
quoi 1 (M. Aelanb, Les Ames en 
peine). 

See dessus 3 (Farr^re). 

2. Comme quoi ; see comme 5. 

3. Be quoi. (a) In modern French de 
quoi {lit. ' with what ’) forms a com- 
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pound expression in wMcli the element 
Se, in certain cases, lias lost its primi- 
tive force of a preposition denoting 
origin, extraction, means, etc., and 
has taken on sometking of the force of 
partitive de. It is frequently used in 
tke spoken language before the in- 
finitive of a transitive verb, to which 
it stands in the relationship of a direct 
object — e.g. avoir de quoi fumery de 
quoi lire, de quoi ^enser, de quoi faire, 
etc., and the construction has pene- 
trated into the literary language. 

As-tu de quoi fumer ? reprit 
Frederic (Flaubert, UJ^ducation 
sentimentale). 

Les anciens locataires nous ont 
laiss6 de quoi lire (R. DorgelIis, 
Les Groix de Bois). 

N.B. — The above value of de quoi is merely an 
extension of its correct use before an infinitive 
constructed with de — e.g. Donnez-moi de quoi 
kflnre. Give me writing-materials. II rCy a 
•pm de quoi se fdcher. There is nothing to get 
angry about. Nous avons de quoi nous 
chauffer, We have plenty of fuel. J*ai de 
quoi payer, I have enough money to pay. 
II n*y a pas de quoi rire, It is no laughing 
matter. 

(6) Avoir de quoi. To be in easy circum- 
stances, to be comfortably off. 
EUiptically used in familiar speech for avoir 
de quoi vivre, * to have enough to live on 
* to have means ^ 


(c) Note particularly the elliptical use of 
II rdy a pas de quoi I Don’t mention 
it ! in answer to Merci, J e vous remercie, 
Je vous demande pardon., etc. 

The phrase stands for II n'y a pas de quoi 
remercier, demander pardon, etc. 

Je vous remercie . . . je suis 
touchee de ce que vous voulez bien 
m’offrir . . . et tr^s reconnaissante 
aussi . . . — Le banquier fit un geste 
de protestation : — 11 rdy a pas de 
quoi I (Gyp, Le Baron Sinai). 

4. Un je ne sais quoi, An indefinable 
something, something or other — e.g. 
Elle a je ne sais quoi de charmant. She 
has a vague, indefinable charm. 

5. Alars, quoi, a common combination in 
familiar speech with the approximate 
force of ‘ And so It usually intro- 
duces a protest. 

Alors, quoi, murmura-t-il, in- 
digne, on m’accuse d’avoir planqice 
la galette d© mes vieux et do 
mes gosses ? Qa,, c’est le bou- 
quet ! (0. Vautel, Mon Cure chez les 
Pauvres). 

Alors, quoi, s’exclama un citoyen 
qui s’etait dresse ©t qui paraissait 
furieux, vous nous refusez le droit 
d’am41iorer notre sort ? (C. Vautel, 
ibid,). 


R 


rab^chage, n.m. Rigmarole, everlasting 
repetition, twaddle. 

rab^cher, vb. tr. and intr. To repeat ever- 
lastingly, to talk twaddle, 
rabat-joie, n.m. and /. KiU-joy, wet- 
blanket, spoil-sport. 

rabattre, vb. intr. En rahattre. To lower 
one’s pretensions — e.g. II a fallu en 
rabattre, We (You, etc.) had to sing 
another tune, had to come down a peg 
or two. 

Moi anssi, je croyais que j’aurais 
bonffe tout le monde, quand m’sieu’ 
Cabet, pour voir ce que je pourrais, 
m’a mis mes premiers gants. . . . 
On en rabat, mon vieux / (0. H. 
Hirsoh, “ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur), 
rabiau, n.m. — rabiot. 
rabiauter, vb. tr. — rabioter. 

*rabibocher, vb. tr. To effect a reconcilia- 
tion between people who have quar- 
relled. Se rabihocher, To forget one’s 
differences, to make it up. 

The word originated in a certain game of 


marbles, in which it meant *to win back 
what one has lost *. 

lls se sont rabiboches, neuf jours 
apr4s notre manage (H. Lavebait, 
Le nouvea^^ J eu). 

Griffon est done encore une fois 
rabiboche avec sa femme ? (L. 

PRAPii:, Les Obsidis), 
rabiot, n.m. 1. Something to the good, 
remainder, surplus (especially that 
which remains of provisions or drinks 
when military rations have been distri- 
buted). 

2. Prolongation of military service for mis- 
demeanours, remainder of a term of 
service in biribi or a compagnie de 


II acheva la journ^e dans des 
transes indicibles, poursuivi de 
I’atroce pens6e qu’il allait faire du 
rabiot, se voyant d6j4 k Biribi en 
train de casser des cailloux sur la 
route (G. Courteline, Les Oaietis de 
VEscadron). 
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3. Extra work, overtime (by extension of 

4. Illicit profits in the army on victuals, 
forage, food supplies, etc. 

Dans un coin, quatre boules de 
son empilees, rabiot des bommes en 
permission, op6re sur la distribution 
de la veille (G. Courteline, Le 
Train de 8 h. 47). 

5. Any illicit spoils, graft (by extension of 

4). 

Les pourboires caches, les rabiots 
sur le fourrage, les petits benefices 
cbez les editeurs pour porter, le 
dimanche, leurs prospectus aux 
bureaux de poste (J. K. Huysmans, 
Les Soeurs Vatard). 

Rabiot (also spelt rahiau) is originally a fisliing 
term denoting * small fry The word, 
propagated by sailors and soldiers, has passed 
mto popular speech and acquired a variety 
of meanings which have developed around 
the two mam notions of (a) remainder, residue ; 
(&) excess, superfluity (SainEan, Langage 
parisien, pp. 71-2). 

rabioter, vb. tr. 1. Xo get iUicit profits. 

2. To cut down somebody’s share, etc., to 
make a bit on a transaction. 

From rabiot. 

racaille, n.f. Riff-raff, rabble. 

See mec (Benjamin), 

raccommoder, se. To become reconciled, 
to make it up. 

Ils se hrouillent et se ra^coinmo- 
dent trois fois dans I’espace de six 
minutes (L. HAiiivy, Les petites 
Cardinal). 

^raceourcir, vb. tr. To guillotine, behead. 
Lit. *to shorten*. 

En voil^ un, par exemple, qu’ils 
seraient alles voir raccourcir avec 
plaisir ! (Zola, UAssommoir). 
♦raccourcissenr, n.m. Executioner. Cp. 
Chariot. 

raccroc, n.m. Faire le raccroc, (a) of a 
prostitute) To entice in a public place, 
to solicit ; (6) (generally) To tout. 

Tu faisais le raccroc, la retape 
autour de oette table de jeux ! 
(F. BE Oroissbt, U jSpervier). 

raccrocher, vb. tr. = Faire le raccroc. 

C’est la premiere demoiselle qui ait 
fait la retape h cheval. Baccrocher 
du haut d’un pur sang. Une id6e de 
g6nie! (H. Lavbban, Nocturnes). 

race, n.f. Chasser de race — e.g. II chasse 
de race. He is a chip of the old block. 
It runs in the blood. See cMen 7. 

II chasse de race. Le mauvais 


genie de sa race est en lui (V. ' 
Cherbuliez, Le Comte Kostia). 

rdcl^e, n.f. Thrashing, drubbing. 

Properly an agricultural term ; turning over 
the soil by ‘scraping* {racier) or raking it 
with a harrow. 

S’ll recevait une fois une bonne 
rdclee, lui dterait peut-dtre I’envie 
de courir, pour un bout de temps 
(H. Lavebak, Nocturnes). 

See ^coper (Huysmans). 

rade, n.f. Etre en rade. To have a break- 
down (of a motor-car). 

Properly a nautical term ; ‘ to be in the road- 
stead * ; cp. 6tre en panne. 

*radiiier, vb. intr. To come (back), arrive, 
return, turn up. 

An old jargon word which has passed into 
popular speech via military slang; from 
radin, ‘ fob *, ‘ pocket *. ^ 

Les clients radinaient a chaque 
minute (H. Babbxtsse, Le Feu). 

See lieher (Champsaur). 

radis, n.m. A halfpenny — e.g. II n’a pas 
un radis, He is penniless, He hasn’t a 
brass farthing. 

Lit. ‘radish*. 

II n^avait pas un radis en poche 
(A. Daxtbet, Le Nabab). 

See raide 1 (Gyp). 

raffoler, vb. intr. Raffoler de. To dote 
upon, rave about. 

Aimez-vous le genre de beaut6 de 
Felicia Buys ? Moi, fen raff ole (A. 
Baubet, Le Nabab). 

raMt, n.m. Row, shindy; scandal — e.g. 
Faire du raJfHt, To kick up a dust. 
Un raffHt du diable, A devil of a row. 
Originally a provincialism (Berry). 

Le mari de Lola n’est pas con- 
tent . . . il fait un raffHt extra- 
ordinaire (M. Doknay, La Loulour- 
euse). 

See nez 1 (Margueritte). 

rafistoler, vb. tr. To repair, patch up. 

La petite se roulait dans I’herbe 
pendant que le p^re et la m^re rafi- 
stolaient . , . tons les vieux sieges 
de la commune (Maupassant, La 
Mempailleuse). 

rafle, n.f. Raid, round-up, clean sweep. 
Faire rafle = rafter. 

rafter, vb. tr. To raid, round-up, make a 
clean sweep, carry off or ‘ bag ’ every- 
thing. 

ragot, n.m. Gossip, tittle-tattle — e.g. Faire 
des ragots. To talk scandal, to gossip. 

Bepuis la mort de cette petite 
M4zy . . . vous pensez ... on a 
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fait des ragots, dans le quartier. I 
Mais de la k exhumer le corps . . . 
(0. Mirbeaxt, Le Foyer), 
ragoter, vb. tr. and intr, == Fair© des ragots. 
ragofitant, adj. Fas ragoUtant, Not very 
temptmg, unsavoury. 

On n’a gu^re d’agrement avec 
elles, je vous assure, et ga n'est pas 
toujours ragoutant de les servir (0. 
Mibbbaxj, Le Journal d^une Femme 
de Ohambre). 

raide, adj. 1. Exorbitant, unreasonable, 
bard to believe or tolerate — e.g. pa, 
c’est (un pen) raide / That’s too bad, 
That’s a bit thick, That beats every- 
thing ! Je la trouve raide, That’s 
coming it rather too strong. 

Etre refuse quand on a trente 
millions par une fille qui 7i'a pas un 
radis, Fast tout de mSme raide 1 
(Gyp, Les Amoureux). 

2. Fn voir {dire, raconter, entendre) de 
raides. To see (tell, relate, hear) 
strange, extraordinary things. 

Ce qu’il y a de sur, c’est que, si 
Moco pouvait parler, il an raconterait 
de raides 1 (H. Puvernois, Le GUen 
qui parlef 

raillerie, n.f, 1, Entendre la raillerie. To 
know how to be witty, to be a good 
hand at chaff. 

2. Entendre raillerie. To know how to take 
a joke, to stand chaff well. 

Z. He pas entendre raillerie sur un sujet, 
(a) Not to allow people to speak lightly 
of a thing before one ; (6) not to be 
trifled with on a certain point. 

*raisin4, n.m. Blood — e.g. Faire couler le 
raisine, To shed blood, to tap some 
one’s claret. Faire du raisine. To 
bleed from the nose. 

Lit, *jam or jelly made from grapes*; 
originally thieves’ slang, 
raison, w./. 1. A raison de, At the rate of. 

Les autorites lui avaient promis de 
conceder de la terre, d raison de nouf 
cents arpents par kme (de Yootrij, 
Varvara Afanasievna), 

2. Avoir raison de. To get the better of — 
e.g. J^aurai raison de son entitement, 
I will master his obstinacy. 

Le nombre finit toujours par I’em- 
porter sur la force personnelle, et 
cent pygmies ont raison d’un geant 
(T. Gautier, MiliUma). 

See ponce 2 (Gyp). 

*3. ChercJier des raisons dqudqu*un, To try 


to pick a quarrel with some one. 
Avoir des raisons avec quelqu'un. To 
have words with someone. 

Pourquoi qyCiu m'^cherches des 
raisons ? — J’t© cherche pas de 
raisons ! J’dis c’que j’pense (R. 
Benjamin", Gaspard), 

C’est avec le gar^on de la m^re 
Baquet qu’oTt a eu des raisons, par 
rapport k un htre qu’il voulait nous 
faire payer deux fois (Zola, UAs- 
sommoir), 

4. Gomme de raison, As is reasonable. 
Rightly enough, As might be expected. 

5. Ne pas entendre raison, Not to listen to 
reason — e.g. 11 n*entend pas raison 
Id-dessus, He will not listen to reason 
on that point. 

Et M. Cattion-Bourdille allait 
faire de la morale d la Vougno, qui 
no voulait pas entendre raison (J. 
Riohepin", Miarha). 

6. Mettre quelqu'un d raison, To bring 
someone to his senses. 

7. 8e faire raison d soi-mime, To take the 
law into one’s own hands. 

8. Se faire une raison, To be reasonable — 
e.g. II faut se faire une raison, W© 
must be guided by reason, W© must 
look at things from a reasonable point 
of view. 

The phrase implies the wise submission to 
something against which one’s taste or in- 
stinct protests, or the cessation of worrying 
after a great loss.^ 

II faut te faire une raisoQi, avoir un 
pen de bon sens {V. Margueritte, 
La Gargonne). 

Je serais Men bete de 7ne faire de la 
bile ; il y en a de plus malheureux 
que moi. Il est temps que je mefasse 
une raison (M. Arland, Les Ames 
en peine), 

r^ler, vb, intr. To be angry, to fume. 

r^leur, n,m, and adj. Bad-tempered 
person, crabby person, grouser. 
*r^leux, n,m, and adj. Stingy person. 

C’est la politique. ... On s’en 
ressent tout de suite dans les pour- 
boires. . . . — ^Ah I et puis le public 
devient d’un rdleux ! (A. Birabeau, 
pn Jour de Folia), 

ramasser, vb, tr, 1. To arrest, catch, cop, 
nail. Se faire ramasser. To get nabbed, 
to be run in. 

2. To thrash ; give a talking-to. Se faire 
ramasser. To get a thrashing, a talk- 
ing-to, 
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ramollot, n.m, and adj. Un {vieux) 
ramolJot, An old dodderer. 

Lit. ‘ One^ whose brain is softening * ; from 
se ramollirf ‘ to become soft The word 
has become a nickname for an officer who 
is a stickler for ‘red-tape,’ and who is 
not overburdened with brains. The name 
has been popularised by Ch. Leroy in Le 
Colonel Ramollot, 

Tonnerre ! . . . Vous vousfichez 
de moi ! . , , Vous me prenez peut- 
6tre pour un ramollot ? . . . Eh 
bien, je vais vous apprendre comme j 
je m’appelle, moi ! (G. Leeoux, Le \ 
Ohdteau noir). 

*rampe, n.f. *1, Ldcher la rampe, To peg 
out, kick the bucket. 

Lit. ‘to let go of the banister*. 

Je ne peux pas descendro un 
escalier, me dit-il, tandis que nous 
degringolions les quatre etages de 
ma tante, sans penser que Toncle 
dont j’esp^re heritor, ne veut pas 
se decider a ldcher la rampe (M. 
^Zamaoois, En stupid-car). 

*2. Tiens hon la rampe ! Ironical stock 
phrase said to a person falling down. 
Lit. ‘ Cling tight to the banister I ’ 
*ramponneau, n.m. Blow, shock. 

II a m^me reQU quelques rampon- 
neaux dans la bagarre (H. Clero, 
UJ^preuve du Bonheur). 
rancart, n.m. Eire au rancart. To be on 
the sheH {fig.). Mettre au rancart. To 
discard, put on the shelf. 

Rancart (or rencart) means lit. ‘ rubbish and 
the expression mettre au rancart comes from 
the game of cards in which rencart are the 
cards which are put on one side and rencarter 
is to throwaway cards. Rencarter itself is the 
Parisian form of recarter (iterative form of 
dcarter) under the influence of the synonym j 
rentrer {des cartes) {^hlTStmiLayigo^e-parisien, 
p. 388). 

Ma ch^re Honorine, vous avez } 
cinquante ans, vous 4tes definitive- 
ment au rancart (H. Bataille, 
Notre Image). 

Je ne suis pas encore d’age a ttre 
mise au rancart (A. Thetjriet, La 
Ghanoinesse). 

rancune, n.f. Garder (or Tenir) ran- 
cune dquelqu^un. To bear someone a 
grudge. 

En tout cas, je ne puis vous garder 
rancune. Vous avez 6t6 guide par 
une intention vraiment delicate et Je 
vous remercie (H. Bbrnstei]^, Le 
MarcM). 

See asticoter 1 (Brieux), froid 2 
(Hermant), 


rang, n.m. Eire {Se mettre) sur les rangs. 
To be (To offer oneself as) one of the 
candidates, competitors. 

II avait appris que le premier 
moutardier du Pape venait de 
mourir subitement en Avignon, et, 
comme la place lui semblait bonne, 
il 6tait arrive en grande hate pour 
se mettre sur les rangs (A. Daudet, 
Lettres de mon Moulin). 
ranger, se. To settle down, sober down, 
get steady — e.g. II s'est range or O'est 
un homme range. He has settled down 
(after sowdng his wild oats), 
rapiat, adj. Stingy, close-fisted. 

II ne peut se contenter des rares 
louis qu’ii extirpe k Verniol, aussi 
rapiat avec son secretaire qu’aveo 
sa femme (Willy, La bonne Mai- 
tresse). 

rapin, n.m. Art student ; dauber. 

C’etaient d’anciennes coruiais- 
sances, du temps qu’ii n’etait qu’un 
pauvre rapin de I’atelier Gerdme (F. 
CopisE, Le Tableau d'^glise). 
'raplapla, adj. Slack, flabby. 

Pourquoi dtes-vous raplapla com- 
me Qa . . . sur cette chaise ? . . . 
vous dtes malade ? (H. Bataille, 
Le Femme nue). 

^rappeler, se. Se rappeler, To remember, 
has undergone the influence of se 
souvenir, so that instead of the regular 
constructions se rappeler quelgue chose, 
Je me le rappelle, one hears in popular 
speech se rappeler Tune chose, Je mien 
rappelle. 

See causer (Hermant). 
rappliquer, vh. intr. To turn up (especially 
unexpectedly). 

Qu’est-ce que tu diras si ta pe- 
tite Alice rappliquait demain dans 
ton administration ? (A. Allais, 
U Affaire Blairean). 

See Joseph (Hirsoh). 

“rapport k, prep. On account of, on the 
subject of, with reference to, ‘ along 
of*. 

Popular for par rapport d. 

On essayait de passer, mais on ne 
pouvait pas, rapport d la police qui 
barrait tout (J. Romain'S, Le Yin 
hlanc de la Yillette). 

^raquer, vb. tr. To pay, fork out. 

A provincialism (Picard), ‘ to spit *, whence 
the meaning of ‘ to pay reluctantly ’ ; cp. 
cracker 1. 
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Tu prendrais le chemin de fer. 
C’est moi qxii mque (F. Chaivcpsaur, 
Tmr les Vieuoi I Jouir /). 

rare, adj. 1. Unexpected, surprising, not 
likely — e.g. G^est rare sHl revient avant 
midi. It would be a wonder if be came 
back before noon. O'est Men rare sHl 
en voudra, It’s extremely unlikely that 
he’ll want it. 

2. Vous devenez Men rare. You are quite a 
stranger. 

rasant, adj. Boring. 

From raser. 

See crevant 1 (Aicard). 

raser, vb. tr. To bore. JSe raser, to be 
bored. 

Lit. ‘ to shave Op. note to barber. 

Oh ! non, Blaireau, je t’en prie, ne 
nous rase pas avec tes sornettes 

nonsense ’) (A. Allais, L' Affaire 
Blaireau). 

See harhe (A) 1 (Duvernois), 
turWner (Bataille). 

raseur, n.m. Boring person, bore. 

From raser. 

Non jamais, jamais en France, on 
ne tolerera les rase^irs (A. Hermaitt, 
Cadet de Coutras). 

See done 6 (Gyp). 

rasihus, adv. 1. Close, close to — e.g. 
Couper rasihus. To cut very short. 
Derived from ras (from Xat. rams, from 
radere), to which has been added jocularly 
the Latin ablative plural ending — ibus. 

EUe demeurait tout au bout de la 
Jonci^re, rasibus du chemin qui 
descend au gu<§ (G. Sand, La petite 
Fadette). 

2. Elliptical for couper rasibus, to cut 
short, and hence to die. 

La mienne aussi, elle toussait; 
trois mois d’hdpital et puis rasihus ; 
je ne me suis pas remari 6 (H. 
Duvernois, Crapotte). 

rasoir, n.m. and adj. Bore, boring. 

Lit. ‘razor*; cp. raser. 

Je I’aime, mais 9 a n’empSche pas 
qu’elle soit d’un rasoir, d’un Shef- 
field ! (H. Lavedan, Le nouveau 
Jeu). 

rastaquou§re or rasta, n.m. and adj. Any 
adventurer or swindler (foreign or not) 
who lives by his wits and at somebody 
or other’s expense. 

A term originally denoting a South American 
upstart who lives in high style and is fond 
of ostentation, and probably derived from 
South American Spanish rastramero, properly 
‘ drag-leather *, a term of contempt applied to 


parvenus who have made a fortune in the 
leather-trade. 

Parmi les richards, les rasta- 
quoueres, les parvenus et autres 
philistins pretentieux qui composent 
I’aristocratie du regime actuel, vous 
savez que I’opinion de ce vieux 
bavard fait autorite (F. Coppee, Le 
Tableau d^JlSglise). 

See (Salmon). 

rat. (A) n.m. 1. Term of endearment 
— e.g. mon {petit) rat, darling, ducky. 

2 . Bat de cave, (a) Exciseman, excise- 
officer ; (b) Thin taper (used for light- 
ing a dark cellar, stairway, etc.). 

3. Bat d'eglise, Beggar who frequents 
churches. 

4. Bat d'hdtel. Hotel thief. Cp. somris 
d’hdtel. 

5. Bat d'opira. Young ballet dancer, 
ballet girl. 

*(B) adj. Stingy, closefisted. 

II etait d'un rati (‘ He was the 
limit in miserliness ! ’ For this use 
of un see sub un 1). Imaginez-vous, 
le soir, en se couchant, il cachait sos 
louis dans ses bottes ! (Zola, Nana). 

*rata, n.m. Abbreviation of ratatouille 1. 

C61este venait me faire la cuisine, 
les ratas du pfere Cavalier etant par 
trop insuffisants (Maupassant, Le 
Garde). 

^ratatouille, n.f. *1. Stew (especially of 
poor quality), skOly, poor food. 

The word originally belonged to military 
slang. Sain6an (Langage parisien, p. 137) 
says that tatouiUe comes from tatouitter, a 
verb which is still common in several patois 
in the sense of ‘ to dirty ’ (Normandy), * to 
paddle about ’, ‘to bathe ’ (Anjou). 

Les potees de pommes de terre, 
un© ratatouille dont il ne pouvait pas 
manger (Zola, V Assommoir). 

*2. Thrashmg, hiding — e.g. Flanquer une 
ratatouille d quelqu^un. To thrash a 
person. 

A metaphorical application of 1 ; also used 
in the abbreviated form tatouiUe. 

rate, w./. 1. Disopilerlaratedquelqvdun, 
To drive away some one’s spleen — e.g. 
Gela lui desopilera la rate. That wSl 
cheer him up. Be desopiler la rate. To 
he merry — e.g. Bire d se dSsopiler la 
rate. To roar with laughter. 

Lhopiler is an old medical term meaning ‘ to 
remove the stoppage * (^Lat. oppilare, * to 
block up *) ; the phrase alludes to the belief 
that the congestion of the spleen engenders 
harmful vapours in the body, the spleen 
being looked upon as the seat of the bile. 
See bile and cp. Appendix stth derate. 
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Nous ne sommes pas venus ceans 
pour broyer du noir. Houp 14 ! sur 
jambes ! et 7wus nous desopiUrons la, 
rate en prenant le frais devant la 
porto (L. Cladel, Les Va-nu-Pieds), 
2. Ne pas se fouler la rate. Not to over- 
work oneself, to take things easy. See 
se fouler. 

See couler 2 (Rod). 

rat6, 7i.m, Unsuccessful man, failure 
(particularly of an artist, writer, actor, 
etc.). 

r^telier, n.m. Set of teeth (natural or 
false). 

Lit. a ‘ rack " or ‘ manger ’ for horses, 
rater. 1. vb. intr. To miss fire {lit, and 
fig,) — e.g. Cest rate. It is a failure. 

See louper 2 (Vautel). 

2. vb. tr. (a) To miss — e.g. Eater un 
train. To miss a train. Eater l^occa^ 
sion. To let the opportunity slip by. 
{b) To fail in an examination. 

Tu n’ignores pas ce qui t’attend 
si tu rates ton doctorat ? Tu re- 
tournes 4 la caserne pendant deux 
ans (Bbiexjx, La petite Amie). 

See cheveu 7 (Benjamin), 
’‘‘ratiboiser, vb, tr. To fleece, clean out (at 
gambling) — e.g. Eire ratiboise, To be 
ruined, done for, cleaned out. Be 
faire ratihoiser son argent au jeu. To 
lose one’s money in gambling, to be 
cleaned out. 

A fusion of ratisser (Mt. * to rake ’ ‘ scrape ’) 
in the sense of ‘ to clean out % * to rum at 
gambling ’, and emboiser, slang term for ‘ to 
deceive ' (SainiSan, Lan^age parisien, pp. 
113 , 237 ). 

*ratichon, n.m. Priest, devil- dodger, sky- 
pilot. 

Ma m4re me demande encore dans 
chaque lettre si je vais 4 la mosse ; 
la pauvre femme ne sait pas que 
depuis quatre ans je vis dans un 
pays ou il n’y a m5me pas un rati- 
chon I (M. Habry, La divine Chan- 
son). 

ratisser, vb. tr,j== ratihoiser. 

Je n’ai qu’une envie : ratisser une 
petite somme 4 vos invites (H. 
Bernstbiit, Samsm), 
ravigoter, vb, tr. To strengthen, revive, 
cheer up, put new life into. 

A fusion of ravigorer, *to give vigour’, and 
vivoter, 'to exist’. 

Vois-tu, mon aim^e, rien que 
t ’a voir ^crit, je me sens tout ravi- 
gote, j’ai ©nvie de rire, de chanter, 


et de faire je ne sais quelle bdtise 
(M. Harry, La divine Chanson), 

See frisquet 2 (Richepin). 
rebattu, adj. Stale, hackneyed, common- 
place — e.g. des sujets rebattus, common- 
place topics. 

Voil4 un sujet bien use, bien re- 
battu, traite mille fois ! (T. G-autibr, 
Voyage en Italic). 

''“rebecquetant, adj. Encouraging, appetiz- 
ing. 

*rebecqueter, vb, intr. To take courage 
again, to buck up. 

Also spelt rebecter. 

rebiffer. *1. vb. intr. To do (try) it again, 
to begin again — e.g. Eebiffer au true, 
To have another try (shot). 

See foie (Hirsoh). 

2. Se rebiffer. To be refractory, to resist, 
to show obstinacy, to ‘ kick 
rebrousse-poil, 4, adv. Prendre guelgidun 
d rebrousse-poil. To rub some one the 
wrong way. 

reealer, vb. tr. 1. To put new life into. 
Be reealer. To recover one’s strength 
(also generally to improve one’s out- 
ward appearance, or to better one’s 
position) — e.g. Buvez pour vous 
reealer. Brink that off to pull yourself 
together. 

2. To pluck at an examination, to plough, 
to spin. Be faire reealer, To get 
plucked, to fail — e.g. 11 s^est fait reealer 
{OT II a He recaU) d son eccamen, He has 
failed in (been spun for) his examina- 
tion. 

School slang ; an ironical use of the word, 
since §tre cal6 means to be well up in one's 
subjects for an examination, 
recette, n.f. Faire recette — e.g. La piece 
n'a pas fait recette. The play was not a 
box-ofiice success, was not a draw, 
reeevoir, vb. intr. To entertain, hold a 
reception. 

EUe recevait trois fois la semaine 
et donnait de temps 4 autre un beau 
diner (Flatibert, VSdueation senti- 
mentale). 

rechapper, vb. intr. En reehapper. To 
escape scot-free, safe and sound; to 
recover (from an illness). 

Je ne crois pas que fen rechappe. 
Le m^decin dit que e’est tr4s grave 
(Maupassant, Le Lit). 
r^eidiviste, n.m. Habitual criminal, old 
offender. 

*reeoller. *1. vb. tr. To reconcile, make 
it up between. 
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*2. YbAntf. ^7arecoZ2emam^e9^^^^^^, TheyVe 
made it up again now. 
reconnaitre, vh. tr, 1, Je vous reconnais 
bien Id, That’s just like you, It’s just 
what I expected of you. It’s always 
the way with you. 

2. Jene m'y reconnais plus, I don’t know 
where I am, what I am about, I am 
quite at sea. 

recta, adv. Punctually, exactly, O.K. — 
e.g. Cette robe vous va recta. That dress 
fits you to a T. 

Latin recta, ‘ straightway ’, ‘ right on 

Est-ce qu’il vous en devait ? — 
moi, monsieur ? Pas un sou. II 
m’a toujouxs paye recta (H. Lave- 
EAN, Nocturnes), 

*redingue, n.f. Prock-coat. 

Abbreviation of redingote. 

See iimace (Pichepin). 
redire, vb. tr. Trouver d redire (a). To 
find fault (with), to be dissatisfied 
(with), to raise objections — e.g. 11 
trouve toujours d redire, He is always 
finding fault. 11 n^y a rim d redire d 
cela. There is no fault to be found with 
that, That is quite all right. 

Elle analysait la beaute de Mili- 
tona avec 1© violent desir de la 
trouver en defaut sur quelque point. 
A son grand regret, elle trouva 
riend redire (T. Gatttiee, MUitma). 
*redresse, n.f. A la redresse, Cute, know- 
ing, up to snufi. 

Of nautical origin, redresse denoting ‘ righting 
line *. 

refaire, vh. tr. To cheat, do, take in — e.g. 
Xai ete ref ait, I’ve been taken in, done 
brown, sold. J e sziis ref ait de dix 
francs, They’ve given me ten francs 
short. 

Jl vous a bien ref aits aveo ses 
belles paroles. Qa ne coute rien de 
promettre (E. DonaELES, Le Biveil 
des Morts). 

*refiler, vb. tr. To give, hand over, pass 
from one person to another ; to impose 
fraudulently, to pass off — e.g. On m'a 
refile une mauvaise pi^ce. They’ve 
palmed off (fobbed ofi, foisted) a 
counterfeit coin upon me. 

On nous a tout paye d’un coup : 
on nous a refili a chacun quinze 
ronds (— sous) (R. PoegelIjs, Zes 
Croix de Bois). 

reflexion, %./. {Toute) Be flexion fade. On 
second thoughts. 


*refroidi, n.'m. and adj. Corpse, ‘ cold- 
meat ’ ; dead. 

See refroidir. 

*refroidir, vb. tr. To kill, murder, make 
cold- meat of a person. 

Lit. * to make cold ’ ; apache slang, 
ref US, n.m. Ce n'est pas de ref us, That’s 
not to be refused, That’s very accept- 
able, I won’t say no (to that). 

Veux-tu gaguer deux pesetas ? — 
Oe n^est pas de ref us, dit Ailegria (P. 
Benoit, Pour don Carlos). 
regardant, adj. 1. Near, close-fisted — 
e.g. 11 eat regardant comme pas un. He 
looks at every penny he spends, H© is 
terribly mean. He is as mean as you 
make ’em. 11 n^est pas regardant. He 
is generous, liberal. 

En te montrant un pen regardante, 
il te resterait de huit a dix francs par 
mois (J. H. Eosny, Marthe). 

2. Particular. 

Defunte madame etait si regard^ 
ante pour son linge et pour tout ! (E. 
Boylesve, L' Enfant d la JBalus^ 
trade). 

regarder, vb. tr. 1, Cela (Qa) ne vous re- 
garde pas. That’s not your business. 

Monsieur, k quelle heure part le 
tram direct pour Lyon ? — Qa ne 
me regarde pas I voyez I’affiche ! 
(Labiohe, Le Voyage de Monsieur 
Perrichon). 

2. MHez-vous de ce qui vous regards, Mind 
your own business. 

*3, Tu ne m^as {Vous ne m^avez) pas re- 
garde! Stock phrase expressing em- 
phatic denial or refusal : — Whom do 
you take me for ? You must be dream- 
ing I 

Oh I si tu orois que tu vas te fiche 
demoi, monbonhomme. . . , Non! 
tu ne m^as pas regardie / (C. H. 
Hiesch, ‘‘ Petit ” Louis, Boxcar). 
regie, n.f. Bans les rigles {du jeu), 
According to rule, O.K. 
r^jouissance, n.f. Bones placed into the 
scale by butchers with the meat and 
charged as meat, make- weight. Une 
femme qui a plus de rejouissance que de 
viande, A bony, skinny woman. 

Eobert (Phrasiologie, p. 156) quotes the 
following anecdote in explanation of the use 
of tbe word m this sense : “ Henri IV avait 
d6cid6, sur la proposition du pr^vCt des 
marchands, Miron, que, vu le prix extra- 
ordinaire de la viande, les morceaux de 
quality infdrieure seraient vendus sans os. 
On stipula en mSme temps, pour que lea 
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marcliands n’eussent point souffrir de cette 
mesure, que ces os serai ent ajoiit^s dans la 
vente k tons les morceaux de quality sup6ri- 
enre, ^ cenx qu’on appellerait anjourd’hui de 
premiere cat^gorie. Ces fameux os devenaient 
done aussi une charge de moins pour les 
paiivres et une charge de plus pour les riches ; 
k ce double titre, ils devaient gtre pour le 
peuple un motif de r^jouissance. C’est de l^i 
que le nom leur est venu.” 
rel^che, n,f. (xit theatre^ etc.) No per- 
formance. Faire rddche, (of a theatre) 
To remain closed. 

On apprit k Ftoanger que, le 
mardi, 1’ Opera fait reldche . — J'irai 
done demain, dit-il (A. Hermant, Le 
joyeux Oargon). 

relancer, vh. tr. JRelancer quelqu'un, To 
hunt out a person (in order to obtain 
something from him against his will). 
Originally a hunting term , ‘ to start again * 
(a hare, stag, etc.). 

See chantage (Gyp). 

relever, s’en, 11 ne den reUvera jamais. 
Ho will never get over it. 
reluquer, vh, tr. To stare at, keep eyeing, 
ogle. 

Et Grenouilleau, anxieux, sem- 
blait attendre, regardant peu le pays, 
reluquant toute voiture au passage 
(R. Boylesve, La Marchande de 
^etits Pains pour les Canards). 

See bourrique 4 (RiOmains). 
rembarrer, vh. tr. To snub, tick off. Se 
faire rembarrer. To get ‘ choked off 
‘ sat on ’. 

Chaulin a essaye. ... 11 s* est 
fait rembarrer dans les grands prix 
(H. Bataillb, Maman Oolibri). 
remereier, vb. tr. To dismiss, sack — e.g. 

remercier un empJoyL 
remettre, vb. tr. 1. To recognise, remem- 
ber — e.g. Jene vous remets pas, I don’t 
remember you, I can’t * place ’ you. 
Vous ne me rem-ettez pas? Don’t you 
remember me ? 

Pardon ! murmura-t-il en saluant, 
je ne vous avais pas remise tout 
d’abord, madame de Rosnes (A. 
Thettribt, La Chanoinesse). 

Vous ne me remettez pas? Je 
suis le cousin Gaucher (P. Veber, 
Les Pentries). 

See corps 6 (Baudot). 

2. Se remettre. To recover (health, etc.). 

3. S^en remettre d — e.g. Je m?en remets d 

lui, I leave it to him, I rely upon him. 
remiser, vb. tr. To take down a peg, put 
one in his place. 8e faire remiser. To 
get sat upon, ticked off. 


remonter, vb. tr. To revive, cheer up, put 
new* life into — e.g. Qa vous remonte. 
That bucks you up. Remonter quel- 
qu'un — Remonter le moral h quel- 
qn’un. 

Nous avons cause ensuite. J’ai 
tache de la remonter (R. Bazik, De 
toute son Ame). 

remontrer, vb. tr. En remontrer d queU 
qu^un. To give points to a person. 

C’est tout juste si je sais lire et 
ecrire, mais il y en a encore plus d’un 
d qui fen remontrerais (Briettx, 
Blanchette). 

*rempiler, vb. intr. To re-enlist for military 
service. 

Si tu ne veux pas de moi, comme 
je n’ai pas le gout de retoumer au 
service, parce que c’est trop bSte de 
rempiler sans galon, je ne sais pas ce 
qui arrivera (A. Salmok, C'est une 
belle Fille /). 

"'■renard, n.m. *1. Workman who refuses 
to strike, blackleg, scab. 

*2. Faire (or Oracher, Piquer) un renard, 
To shoot the cat. 

Corresponding to the old expression, still 
used, horcher un (or le) renard {ht. to ‘ skin 
a fox ’)» found for the first time in the Parnasse 
satyrique of the end of the fifteenth century, 
and in the Chansons de geste in the form 
escorchier le gorpil. The most natural explana- 
tion of the origin of the phrase is that the 
fox is such an evil-smelling animal that 
the skinning of it would naturally bring 
on nausea. Cp. Cotgrave : “ Bscorcher le 

regnard. To spew, cast, vomit (especially 
upon excessive drinking) either beacause in 
spuing one makes a noise like a fox that 
barkes ; or, beacause the flaying of so un- 
savory a beast will make any man spue.” 
Cp. the English ‘to catch (hunt, flay) the 
fox* (SAlNfiAN, La Langue de JRahela%s, 1, 
pp. 387-8). 

*renarder, vb. intr. = Faire un renard. 

*renander, vb. intr. To grumble, grouse. 

A provincialism (Anjou) ; lit. ‘ to growl * (of 
cats). 

Chez le mastroquet, nous n’en- 
tendons pas les femmes reclamer 
devant la paye trop faible, ni les 
gosses renauder sur le pain trop dur 
(Brieux, RisuUat des Courses). 
rendre, vb. intr. To vomit, be sick, bring 
up. 

rendu, adj. Eire rendu, (a) To be quite 
knocked up, done up; (b) To have 
arrived, to have reached one’s goal, 
destination, etc. — e.g. Rous serons (or 
Nous voild) bientdt rendus. We shall 
soon be there now. 

(a) Se© flapi (Hirsch). 
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(b) Vite, rentrons. — Bien, mon- 
sieur le comte. Nous serons rendus 
k la nuit (P. Vebbb, Les G ouches 
profondes). 

renferm^, n.m. JSentir le renferme — e.g. 
Gela sent le renferme, (of a room). It 
feels (smells) stuffy, feels close, lias a 
musty smell. 

La maison n’est pas si bien que 
9a. - . . A rinterieur, c’est triste, 
vieux, branlant, et cela sent le ren- 
ferme (0. Mirbeaij, Le Journal d^une 
Femme de Ghambre). 

rengaine, n,f. G'est une vieille rengaine. 
It’s an old (stale) story, a chestnut. 
C’est tou jours la mime rengaine! It’s 
always the same old story ! G^est 
sa rengaine. He’s always harping on 
the same string ! Quelle rengaine ! 
We’ve heard that before ! It’s a 
chestnut ! 

Origin unknown. Littrg says : “On dit que 
c’est 1 e refrain d’une vieille chanson : titrlutvlu 
revi^aiveF 

Est-ce que je sais moi ! Ils ne 
varient pas. . . . G^est toujours la 
mime rengaine (H. Lavedak, Noc- 
turnes). 

rengainer, vb. intr. Used elliptically for 
rengainer son compliment ; see com- 
pliment. 

renseignements, n.m, pi. Alter aux (or 
Prendre des) renseignements. To get 
information, make inquiries. 

On aurait pu alter aux renseigne- 
ments, mais Montmartre est haut et 
loin (A. Hbeman-t, Gadet de Goutras). 

rentes, n.f. pi. Vivre de ses rentes. To 
live on one’s ‘ unearned ’ income, to be 
independent. 

^rentrer, vb. intr. Rentrer dedans {d quel- 
guHun), To pitch into, slip into (some 
one). Cp. chon 9 and lard. 

*rentoiler, se. To recover one’s strength 
after having suffered from illness. 

Lit. * to new-line % ‘ new-canvass *. 

Tu nous raconteras toutes les 
scenes, tu viendras chez moi te faire 
rentoiler ; oh ! tu seras frais I (H. 
Lavedan", Le nouveau J eu). 

renversant, adf. Astounding, wonderful, 
stunning — e.g. Cest renversant! It’s 
incredible ! 

Prom renverser. 

Vous etes renversantes, vous autres 
femmes ! (H. Bbrnstben-, La Qriffe). 

renverser, vb. tr. To astound, flabbergast. 
Lit. ‘to knock down*. 


Que Ton ose jouer une pi^e off les 
Rothschild sont blagues, 9a me ren- 
verse 1 (Gyp, Geux qui s^en f . . .). 

*repiquer, vb. intr. To begin again, to re- 
turn. Repiquer (au true), (a) To have 
another try ; (^>) To re-engage for 

military service, 

Repiquer or rapiquer is a nautical term mean- 
ing ‘ to steer a vessel as near as possible to the 
wind *. Cp. the parallel form rappliquer. 

On les comptait, au regiment, ceux 
qui repiquaient (L. Desoaves, Sous- 

Offs)- 

On se sent fier comme de la citation 
d’un enfant, et on repique au travail 
avec plus de coeur au ventre (R. 
Beitjamif, Sous le Ciel de France). 

repos, n.m. De tout repos. Safe, reliable, 
Cp. une mleur de tout repos, ‘a gilt-edged 
security’, from which commercial use the 
phrase originates. 

Evidemment, Saint-Blaise n’etait 
pas note comme maison de tout repos 
dans les bureaux de placement de 
Saint-Lo (Gyp, Miche). 

Sir Edward Herpett est un de mes 
amis, un ami de tout repos (0 . Mir- 
BEAU, Dingo). 

*repousser, vb. intr. To stink. Cp. re- 
pousser du goulot. 

reprdsenter, vh. intr. To have an impos- 
ing appearance. 

L’instituteur, un bel homme, qui 
reprisentait (Maupassant, La Mai- 
son Tellier). 

requinquer. 1. vh. tr. To repair, put to 
rights, smarten up. 

II a requinque rOp6ra, il s’occu- 
pait beaucoup de son theatre (L. 
Halevy, Les petites Gardinal). 

2. Se requinquer, (a) To dress up, tog one- 
self out, smarten oneself up. 

Sa seule 6tud© 4tait de se requin- 
quer, de contempler son nez oamus 
et ses dents blanches dans un petit 
miroir de poche (V. Chbrbuliez, 
Miss Rovel). 

(6) To recover (jbealth, spirits, etc.) — e.g. 
II s' est bien requinque. He’s picked up 
wonderfully. 

Mais, apr^s le dejeuner, il se re- 
quinquait, poussant des hum ! hum ! 
pour se prouver qu’il avait encore 
un bon creux (‘bass voice’) (Zola, 
D Assommoir). 

rescapd, n.m. Survivor. 

See nouba (Margueritte). 

respect, n.m. Sauf votre respect, With all 
deference to you. 
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ressauter, vh. intr. To resist, protest 
vehemently, kick, show fight. Fairs 
ressauter quelqu^un (or Mettre guelqu^un 
d re^saut). To rouse some one’s wrath. 
Variant : faire du ressaut. 

Ce qui Is met h ressaut, c’est 
d’eutendre dire que saint Magloire 
connait FAfrique mieux que tout 
ie monde (R. DoRGELis, Saint 
Magloire), 

Le populo n’est pas mechant et ce 
qui devrait le fairs ressauter, le plus 
souvent, 9a Famuse (C. Vatjtel, 
Mon Cure chez les Pauvres). 

ressembler, se, Qui se ressemhle, s' assem- 
ble, Birds of a feather fiock together. 
*ressentir, s’en. S'en ressentir pour. To 
have a liking for — e.g. II s^en ressent 
pour elle, He’s gone on her. Je ne 

ressens pas pour fair e ce tr avail-id, 
I don’t feel like doing that kind of job. 

Tu comprends, 9a va etre F%e de 
mon service, je suis bon pour les Bat^ 
d^Af, Eh bien ! je ne m^en ressens 
pas (R. DoBGELks, Saint Magloire). 

Y en a un . . . dans Fescouade 
qui s^en ressent pour elle (H. Bae- 
BUSSE, Le Feu), 

ressort, n.m. 1. Ce n'est pas de mon 
ressort. This is not within my province, 
not in my line. 

Lit. * jurisdiction *. 

M. de Sartines m’a rendu quelques 
potits services dans les choses de son 
ressort (T, Gautier, Jean et Jean- 
nette). 

2. En dernier ressort. In the last resort, as 
a last resource, when all is said and 
done. 

Primarily a legal phrase, ' without appeal ’ — 
e.g. Ce tribunal juge en dernier ressort. There 
is no appeal from the findings of this court. 

Et nous autres, pauvres artistes, 
nous devons promener k travers de 
m4diocres aventures notre imagina- 
tion qui reste, en dernier ressort, 
souveraine (J. et J. Tharactb, 
Dingley, Villustre J^crivain). 

Tester, vh. intr. En rester Id, To proceed 
no further with a thing — e.g. II en 
resta Id, He left off, Restons-en Id, 
Let us say no more about it. 

L’afiaire en serait restee Id (‘ would 
have gone no further’) si la servante 
de Moiron n’^tait tomb^e malade sur 
ces ©ntrefaites (‘ in the meantime ’) 
(Maupassant, Moiron). 


*retape, n.f. Faire la retape. To walk the 
streets or public places for purposes of 
prostitution, to be on the beat. Op. 
faire le raceroc. 

Retape or retappe is an old cant term which 
originally denoted the high road where 
bandits lay in wait for their victims. 

Oui, monsieur le commissair© . . . 
encore cette femme, que nous avons 
prise, faisant la retape . . . sur I0 
trottoir (0. Mirbeau, Le Porte- 
feuille). 

See raceroc (Croisset), raccroeher 

(Lavedan). 

retaper, vh. tr. 1. To pluck, plough, spin 
(at an examination). 

School slang. 

Je preparai mon doctorat en 
tremblant, puisque de sa reussite de- 
pendait tout mon avenir, et natur- 
ellement je fus retape (H. Lavedan, 
Viveurs). 

2. To put on one’s feet again, to buck 
up, pick up — e.g, Buvez pa, pa vous 
retapera 1 Drink that off, it v^ pull 
you together. 

C’etaient des hommes debilit<§s 
par tout© une ann4© d© Sahara et 
que nous devious conduir© k la mer 
pour les retaper (M. Harry, La 
divine Chanson). 

3. =reqmnquer 1. 

retenir, vb. tr. Je vous retiensf I’ll pay 
you back I I’ll get my own back on 
you! 

retoquer, vb. tr. — retaper 1 — e.g. II a 
eti retoque pour le frangais, He got 
plucked in Erench. 

School slang. 

Je passai une vilaine heuxe 
d’angoisse dans la grande cour d© la 
Sorbonne. ... Je me voyais d6j^ 
retoque (A. Theuriet, Annies de 
Printemps). 

retour, n.m. 1. Etre sur le retour, To be 
getting on in years, to be past middle- 
age, to be going downhill. Cp. §.ge 3. 
Applicable to anyone over fifty. 

Je vous aime comma on aime sur 
le retour, quand on se dit que c’est 
la dernifere fois (H. Bernstein, La 
Qriffe). 

2. Par retour du courrier. By return of 
post. 

retourner. 1. vb.tr. To upset some one’s 
feelings. 

Et puis, 4 I’^gliae, les enterre- 
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merits, Qa vou$ retourney y a 'pas a 
dire (C. H. Hirsoh, Nini Godaohe), 

2. vh, intr, Savoir de quoi il retoume. To 
kaow what’s what, what’s up, how 
matters stand — e.g. De quoi retourne4- 
il ? What is the matter at issue ? 
What’s going on ? 

II se renseignait et tachait de 
savoir de quoi il retovrnait exacte- 
ment (L. Pabre, Rabevel). 

3. Savoir se retourner. To know how to 
get out of a mess, never to be at a loss. 

revaloir, vb, tr, Je vous revaudrai cela or 
J e vous le revaudrai. I’ll be even with 
you. I’ll pay you out. 

Je n’en comprenais pas moins que 
je venais d’etre juge une fois pour 
toutes, sans appel, que sa rancune 
serait tenace, et qu’i^ me revaudrait 
cela (C. Derennes, La Guenille). 

revendeuse, n.f, JRevendeuse d la toilette ; 
see marchande k la toilette. 

revendre, vb. tr. LJn avoir a revendre. To 
have enough and to spare, to have 
more than enough of a thing. 

Du courage, parbleu, on en avait d 
revendre I Mais de confianoe, point 
(P. ET V. Margueritte, Les Tron- 
^ons du Glaive). 

revenir, vb. intr, 1. To please — e.g. Sa 
figure (ne) me revient {pas), I (do not) 
like his face. 

Cet homme-ki ne me revient pas, 
r4pondit I’apprenti, et je le d^teste 
d6ja (A. Theuriet, Bigarreau). 

Bile me revient tout a fait, cette 
petite-E I (V. Sardou, Lea Femmes 
fortes). 

See hotter (Pomains). 

2. To recall — e.g. Son nom {ne) me revient 
(pas), I (do not) recall Ms name. 

3. Cela revient d dire . . ., It is very 
much the same as saying . . ., It 
comes to saying . . That amounts 
to saying . . . 

4:. Ne pas en revenir, Not to be able to 
get over a thing from astonishment — 
e.g. J e n'en reviens pas, I cannot get 
over it (i.e. Je ne reviens pas de mon 
etonnement). 

Bile rCen reviendrait pas, songea- 
telle, si elle savait ! (P. Marguer- 
itte, U Bmbusque). 

See bras 6 (Lavedan). 

5. Revenir de loin ; see loin. 

6. Revenir de quelque chose. To change 
one’s mind or opinion about a thing. 


to lose one’s illusions — e.g. 11 en est 
revemi. He is disillusioned. 

Non, il la connaissait trop bien 
pour esperer la faire revenir d’une 
decision murement reflechie (B. 
Bazie, De toute son Ame). 

Illusion dont, certes, nous revenons 
peu a peu, mais illusion par excel- 
lence de notre temps ! (A. Capus, 
Les Moeurs du Temps). 

See balancoire 1 (Brieux). 
r6v§rence, n.f. 1. Reverence parler. Sav- 
ing your reverence. 

Variant: Sauj rdvirence. 

Voila ce que je dis, et ce qui fait 
que je n’y comprends rien non plus 
que vous, rSverence parler (A. de 
Musset, On ne badine pas avec 
V Amour), 

2. Tirersa reverenced. To leave, say good- 
bye to. 

Lit, * to make one’s tow (courtesy) to 

Et j’ai bien envie de m’en aller, 
de iirer ma reverence une bonne fois d 
ce pays de sauvages (0. Mirbeau, 
Le Journal d*une Femme de Cham- 
bre). 

revers, n.m. Le revers de la midaille. The 
dark side of tMngs, of the picture. 
Cp. midaille. 

•‘'revoyure, nf. A la revoyure I I’ll see you 
again soon ! So long ! 

Popular and provincial for au revoirf 

A la revoyure! Bonne nuit, ma 
belle ! (J. H. Rosny, Marthe). 
*revue, n.m. *1. Btre de la revue. To have 
been unsuccessful, to have been de- 
ceived — e.g, J e suis encore de la revue / 
Done again ! Sold again ! 

Originates in army slang, in reference to 
the hard work involved in preparations for a 
military review. 

Si je joue au mariole et qu’elle me 
laisse tomber, calculait-il, c’est en- 
core moi qui serai de la revue (B. 
DorgelIis, Les Croix de Bois). 

*2. Nous sommes {des gens or gens) de revue. 
We shall meet again, We shall soo 
each other again. 

The expression implies: You need not bo 
in a hurry to pay me immediately or to tell 
me what you have to say just now, etc. 
rhubarbe, nf. Fassez-moi la rhubarbe, je 
vous passerai le sine ; see casse 2. 
*rhume, n.m. Prendre quelque chose pour 
son rhume, To get a talMng-to, to 
catch it. See prendre 1. 

Lit. ‘ to take something for one’s cold ’. 

Sa patronne I’a vu . . . et je 
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crois qu’il va prendre quelque chose 
pour son rTiume, ie lascar 1 (Gyp, La 
Ginguette). 

ribambelle, n,f. Very great number, 
heaps — e.g II y en avait une ribambelle 
(or des ribambelles). There were lots 
(pots, heaps, tons) of them. 

A modern term of provincial origin (rihan = 
ruban, ‘ ribbon *), representing a fusion with 
bambiny whence the notion of * long string of 
children’, ‘collection of brats’ (Sain^ian, 
/Sources indiginesy 11, p. 333). 

II avait recueiili une soeur a lui, 
veuve avec une ribambelle d’enfants 
(F. CoppijE, La vieille Tunique), 

See mioche (Frapi6). 

ribote, n,f. Booze, drunken bout — e.g. 
LJn ribote, tipsy, tight, Faire la ribote. 
To go on the booze. 

II 6tait toujours en ribote et me 
battait (F. CoppiiE, Le Eemplagant). 

riboter, vb. intr. — Faire la ribote. 

From the old verb riber, ‘to lead a life of 
debauchery 

riboteur, n.m. Boozer, regular tippler. 
*riboius, n,m. Boot (especially of poor 
description). 

From the technical verb rebouiser, ‘ to repair 
old shoes *, lit. to polish with the bouis, a 
‘ burnisher * made of buis, ‘ boxwood ’. The 
gelling ribouille is also found (Sain^ian, 
Langage paris%eny p. 200). 

ric-rac, adv. On the nail. Cp. rubiS- 
The form ric-d-rac (or ric-d-ric) is also used. 

Savez-vous ce que je fais moi, et 
qui me reussit ? — Dites vite. — J© ne 
donne aucun pourboire. Je paie 
ric-rac (Brietjx, Revue de France, 
1925). 

II 6tait trois heures moins six. Je 
m5ne le train doucement, de 
mani^re ^ arriver juste, ric-rac (J. 
Bomains, Le Vin blanc de la Villette). 

rien, adv, and n,m» 1. Qa ne fait rien ; 
see faire 12. 

2. Comme si de rien n^itait ; see §tre 5. 

3. jDe rien ~ 11 rCy a pas de quoi ; see 
quoi 3 (c). 

Je ne sais comment vous remer- 
cier , . . — De rien (Croisset et 
Flees, Les nouveaux Messieurs). 

Je vous demand© bien pardon, 
mon enfant. — De rien (0. Vaxjtel, 
Mon Cure chez les Riches). 

4. De rien or De rien du tout. Trifling, of 
very little value — e.g. Vne petite table 
de rien du tout. 

5. Fn un rien de temps or Bn moins de 
rien. In a jiffy, in less than no time. 

6. 11 vCen est rien. It is nothing of the sort. 


7. Ne faire semblant de rien — e.g. Nefaites 
semblant de rien. Pretend that nothing 
is (or Look as if nothing were) the 
matter. 

8. Pour un rien je . . ., A little more and 
I . . ., I have half a mind to - . . 

Pour un rien, je le ferais porter k 
rhopital (Balzac, Le Pire Goriot). 

9. Rien de rien, Nothing at all — e.g. 11 ne 
sait rien de rien, He knows absolutely 
nothing or He is quite in the dark. 

10. XJn rien, A trifle ; somewhat. 

Pierre, un rien plus agd, mais plus 
vivant que son fr^re (Maupassant, 
Adieu). 

"*•11. Much, very, very much, extremely — 
e.g. Etre rien chic. To be really great, 
first-class. 11 est rien paf, He is very 
drunk, blind to the world. est rien 
folichon / It’s a scream ! On a rien 
rigoU 1 We had no end of fun ! Bile 
est rien moche. She’s frightfully ugly. 
For this popular and antiphrastic use of H&n, 
cp. the English ‘ not half ’. 

Jeannet dont le pied n’allait pas 
mieux disait tout le temps : “ C’est 
rien loin 1 ” (L. FeapiI), La BoUe aux 
Gosses). 

See bath (Harry). 

riflard, n.m. Umbrella, broUy, gamp. 
From a play by ’Sicti.xd, La Petite ViUe (1801), 
in which the comic character Riflard ap- 
eared on the stage with an enormous um- 
rella. Cp. p6pin, robinson- 

OreiUe ordonna k sa femme de 
lui choisir im nouveau riflard, en soie 
fine, de vingt francs (Maupassant, 
Le Parapluie). 

*rigadm, n.m. (Big) Boot. 

Rigadin or rigodon means lit. * wooden shoe 
gadin or godon, piece of cork or wood at 
the game of bouchon, corresponding to the 
synonym galoche, * cork ’ and also ‘ big boot * 
(SahOSan', Langage parisien, p. 201). 

La pittoresque 6choppe du save- 
tier . . . ou Ton voit, pdle-mele en- 
tasses, le lourd ripalon du proMtake, 
le rigadin ecule du voyou, la bottine 
claqu6e de la petit© rentier© (J. 
Biohepin, Le Pavi). 

rigolade, n.f. Fun, amusement, lark — 
e.g. Eire d la rigolade, To be out for a 
lark. 

rigolard, n.m. and adj. 1. Fond of lark- 
ing. 

2. Very funny, 

*ngolboehe, adj. Very comical. 

This word, which figures as a noun in dic- 
tionaries of Slang, with the meanings of an 
amusing, eccentric person or a feast at which 

y 
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there is plenty of fun, made a reappearance 
during the War as the title of a newspaper 
written in the trenches — ^probably because of 
the syllable hoche. The word originates in a 
fusion of the synonymous verbs rigoler and 
bambocher (Sain^ian, Langage parisieriy p. 113). 
rigoler, vb. intr, 1. To laugh, have some 
fun, have a lark. 

2. To lead a merry life. 

See bourgeois 1 (Maupassant), 
chambouler 2 (Barbusse), coucheur 
(Richepin), fard (Bernstein), 
rigoleur, n.m. Merry fellow, 
rigolo. 1. adj. Amusing, comical, funny 
— e.g. Un spectacle rigolo, A funny 
sight. Un type rigolo, A wag. 

The usual feminine form is rigolote, hut rigolotte 
is also found, and some writers use rigolo for 
both masculme and feminine. 

C*est une des boUes les plus rigo- 
lotes de Montmartre ! On y danse 
jusqu’au matin (Hennequiit et 
CooLUS, La Sonnetfe d'Alarme), 

See ce que (Vautel), chose (A) 3 
(Mirbeau). 

*2. n.m. Revolver. 

Apache slang ; an ironical application of the 
meanmg of the adjective. 

Quand on m^embite, je regarde pas 
h un coup de lingue ni k faire aboyer 
le rigolo (J. H. Rosny, Marthe). 
rigueur, n.f. I, Ala rigueur. At a pinch. | 
Lit, ‘ m case of necessity ‘ if need be *. 

En face . . . je voyais un groupe I 
de quatre maisons qui ressemblaient 
plutot k une ferme et k ses annexes 
qu’^ un village. N^anmoins, ce 
pouvait 6tre Chigny, d la rigueur (A. 
Captjs, Monsieur veut rire), 

2 Eire de rigueur, To be obligatory, to be 
‘ the thing ’ — e.g. Uhabit de soiree est 
de rigueur. Evening dress must be worn. 

XJne tenue sobre est de rigueur pour 
aller ou je vais (A. Allais, U Affaire 
Blair eau). 

3. Tenir rigueur d quelgu^un. To remain 
angry with some one, to continue to 
give one the cold shoulder. 

Depuis la Saint - Th^ophile, 
rhomme aux clefs me tenait rigueur 
et je le sentais heureux de ma 
d6tresse (A. Eatjdet, Le petit Chose), 
rimer, vb. intr. Cela ne rime d rien. That’s 
all nonsense, There’s no sense in that. 
A quoi cela rime-t-il? What sense is 
there in that ? 

On dit, dans la coRre, des paroles 
qui ne riment d rien, des choses betes, 
qu’ensuite on regrette (V. Maegue- 
EiTTB, La Qargonne). 


*rincee, n.f. Thrashing, dressing-down. 
*rmcer, vb. tr. To get all the money from, 
to clean out (at gambling, etc.). Be 
faire rincer. To be cleaned out. 

Lit. ‘ to rinse *. 

Une serie malheureuse au trente 
et quarante . . . et le comte etait 
rind (A. Bibabeaxj, Un Jour de 
Folie). 

See p^pite (Lavedan). 
rinQure, n.f. Slops, belly-wash. Op. 
lavasse. 

ringuer, vb. tr. To be a bookmaker (at 
racing). 

From the English word * rmg *. 
ringueur, n.m. Bookmaker, 
ripaille, n.f. Revelry, feasting, orgy — 
e.g. Faire (la) ripaille. To live extrava- 
gantly, to revel, feast, carouse. 

The old meaning of the word was * booty ’a 
and from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
century ripaille was a technical military term 
signifying ‘ pillage ’. Oudin, in his Curiositez 
(1640), quotes the following popular saying : 
“ Tout d la ripaille, c’est-4-dire h, qui pourra 
prendre.** Faire ripaille, with its modern 
force, is met with in No^l du Fail (1585). 
Fleury de Bellingen (1666) was the first who, 
starting from this modern moaning, connected 
the word with the name of the castle called 
Ripaille in Haute-Savoie, to which Amadeus 
of Savoy (the anti-pope Felix V) used to 
retire when he held high feast with his friends. 
This etymology is given by Littr6 and others, 
but Manage, as Sain^an {Sources indigenes, 
n, p. 365) points out, had already expressed 
his doubts about it : “ J’ai peine a croire que 
cette 6tymologie soit la veritable, cetto fapon 
de parlor 6tant inconnue dans la Savoye.*’ 
Sain6an Is of the opinion that these reserva- 
tions on the part of Manage are confirmed by 
the old form rispaiUe and by the old military 
meaning of the word, and he adds, more as an 
indication than as a solution of the etymo- 
logical problem, that the primitive force of 
the word seems to be ‘ clipping * and that the 
Index of the Atlas linguistique gives both 
Hpes and rispesses, ‘ chips ‘ shavings *. 

Aliens, mes amis, la jouxnee est k 
nous, faisons ripaille. La cave des 
moines est bonne, aliens la visiter (P. 
M^iEiMiB, La Jacquerie). 
ripailler, vb. intr. = Faire ripaille. 

*ripaton, n.m. Boot (especially old). 

From paton, a certain piece of leather placed 
inside a boot. 

Alois, lentement, trainant sa pair© 
de ripatons dculds, elle descendit la 
rue de la Ckarbonni^re (Zor^A, L^As- 
sommoir). 

See rigadin (Ricbepin). 

*riquiqui, n.m. *1. Undersized person, 
wMppersnapper. 

*2. Brandy (of inferior quality). 

From quiqui, child’s word for ‘chicken* 
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(variant for coco) ; hence the notions of 
‘smallness*, ‘laclc of value*. 

rire, vb. intr, 1. Pour nfe,For a joke, in 
lun ; sham. 

Et je vais vous montrer qne je ne 
suis pas un socialiste pour rire, moi I 
(Beiextx, Le Bourgeois aux Champs). 

On va voir si je suis un patron 
pour rire ! (H. Bernstein, La Griffe). 

2. Mira bien gui rira le dernier. They have 
most to laugh at who laugh last ; He 
who laughs last laughs best. 

Ce soir, je recevrai deux miUe 
lettres de felicitations. . . . Ahltu 
ne le crois pas ? Itira bien gui rira le 
dernier I (H. Bernstein, La Griffe). 

See demi-cercle (Courteline). 

3. Eire jaune ; see jaune 3. 

4. Vous voulez (Tu veux) rire ! You’re 
joking, I suppose ; You don’t mean it. 

*5. Vous me faites rire I You’re talking 
nonsense ! 

risette, n.f. Faire risette. To smile. 

Is said of a child. j 

rive, n.f. La rive gauche. That part of 
Paris, on the left bank of the Seine, 
wherein are situated the University, 
colleges and Schools. See quartier. 

*riz-paiii-sel, n.m. Soldier or officer con- 
nected with the commissariat or Mili- 
tary Supply and Food Department. 
Lit. * rice-bread-salt *. 

Au vrai, M. Therive a pr^cisement 
fait la guerre avec le grade etrange 
de sergent-major. Non point dans 
les riz-pain-sel, il s’en faut de tout : 
en premiere ligne, 1^ ou les sergents- 
majors d’infanterie ne s’amusaient 
pas (L. Dubeoh, Les Chefs de File de 
la jeune Generation), 

robinson, n.m. Umbrella, brolly, gamp. 
By allusion to the big umbrella carried by 
Bobinson Crusoe in a play (1806) by Bix6r6- 
court. Cp. p6pin, riflard. 

roche, n.f. De la vieille roche. Of the old 
school. 

It may be that the origin of this expression is 
to be found in Tavernier*s account of his 
travels in Persia (seventeenth century), in 
which, describing the Persian turquoise 
mines, ho states that the turquoises of la 
vieille roche were much more valuable than 
those of la nouveUe roche. 

On n’en fait plus comme vous, 
aujourd’hui, mon pfere Pantois. . . . 
Vous etes de la vieille roche, vous (O. 
Mirbbaij, Le Journal d'une Femme 
de Uhambre). 

*rogne, n.f. Anger — e.g. Eire en rogne or 
Avoir la rogne. To be cross, ratty. 


Mettre guelgu^un en rogne, To make 
some one cross. 8e mettre en rogne, To 
get cross. 

Lit. ‘itch*, ‘mange*; by allusion to the 
effect this ailment would have on a person’s 
humour. 

*rogner, vh. intr. = Etre en rogne. 

Si Cabet rogne, c’est qu’on est 
frit ! (0. H. Hirsoh, “ Petit ” Louis, 
Boxeur). 

roi, n.m. *1. Alter ou le roi va a pied or 
oijb le roi ne pent alter pour moi or oil le 
roi n^envoie personne or ou le roi ne va 
gu^en personne. To go to the privy. 

2. (Travailler) pour le roi de Prusse, (To 
work) to no purpose, without pay or 
profit, for nothing. 

By allusion to the fact that Frederick II of 
Prussia paid his soldiers badly and had the 
reputation of being exacting and miserly. 
The expression, says Bobert (Phras6ologie, 
p. 504), may have been created by French 
workmen who had returned from Berlin, and 
was no doubt popularised by the refrain of a 
satirical song, written at the time of Choiseul 
and Madame de Pompadour, which ran 
Ah I qu’il a bien travaill6, 

Qu’il a bien travaill6 pour le roi de I^usse, 

II n’est pas homme ^ depenser son 
argent pour le roi de Prusse (M. 
Prevost, Lea). 

romain, n.m. Man paid to applaud at a 
theatre. 

Theatrical slang for a claqueur ; in reference 
to the practice of certain Homan emperors 
who kept a kind of choir of official applauders. 

romanichel, n.m. and /. Gipsy. 

“ Le mot romanichel qul, dans Target parisien, 
designe le bohfimien, est la corruption de 
romani tchave, gars boh^miens ” (P. MfiRDifiE, 
Carmen). The abbreviated form romani is 
also used. 

Je ne suis pas une romanichel ; je 
suis comme mon p^re — c’^tait un 
homme d’int6rieur (J. H. Rosny, 
Marthe). 

♦rombi^re, n.f. Woman, moU. 

Apache term. Cp. the slang word rentier, 
‘ old *, ‘ old man * ; lit. ‘ grumbler *, from the 
Lorraine romher, * to growl with a hollow, 
rumbling noise * (Sainban, Langage parisien, 
p. 303). 

See paumer (Carco), autor 2 (Gyp). 

Rome, proper name. Alter le dire d Rome 
— e.g. S^il vient d bout de son entreprise, 
firai le dire d Rome, If he succeeds in 
his undertaking, I’ll eat my hat. 

The Implication is : one considers a person to 
be so incapable of doing something, that in 
the event of his success one will undertake a 
pilgrimage to Home to inform the Pope of the 
fact. 

Ah ! si jamais ce gar9on-l^ devi- 
ent Parisien, firai le dire d Rome 
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(Hbnfbquik et Coolus, La Son- 
nette iLAlarme), 

roncllOliner, vb, intr. To grtimMe, mutter 
between one’s teeth, to grouse. 

A provincialism; the word has the same 
meaning in Lyons, and in the Dauphm6 
roncha, roncMna. is ‘ to mutter ‘ growl \ 

See cape 1 (Richepin), cMcM 1 
(Nadaud), heure 5 (Rod.) 

rond, n.m> *1. A sou, penny, copper — 
e.g. 11 n’a pas le rond. He is stony- 
broke, he hasn’t a brass farthing. 

Ah ! zut I fai pas V rond. . . . J’te 
prends quat’ sous, dis ? pour mon 
cafe et mon croissant (C. H, Hirsoh, 
XJn vimx Bougre). 

2. Tin rond - de-cuir. Person who does 
clerical or sedentary work, clerk, quill- 
driver, bureaucrat. 

Lit. Leather cushion in form of a crown used 
hy office- workers. Applied to a Civil Servant, 
to one who lives by red tape alone. 

ronfler, vb. intr. 11 faut quo ga ronfle I 
Things have got to hum a bit ! Qa 
ronfiait, les affaires / We were doing a 
roaring trade ! 

Montez vite ! ^Iquipez - vous ! 
Pr4venez dej^ vos camarades. 11 
faut que ga ronfle I (J. Romains, Le 
Vin blanc de la Villette). 

Rosalie, proper name. Mclmame for the 
bayonet. 

War-time military slang. Nyrop 0tudes, 
II, p. 33) thinks that this affectionate nick- 
name owes its origin to Theodore Botrel, who 
devoted to Hosalie a marching-song, written 
at the very beginning of the War, and which 
enjoyed great popularity. 

rosbif, n.m. Enghshman. 

Lit. * roast beef ’, of which it is a corruption. 
Cp. chomroutemane, German ; macaroni, 
Italian ; and the English use of ‘ froggy ’for 
Frenchman. 

rose, adj. Voir tout en rose or Voir tout 
couleur de rose. To see the bright 
side of everything, to look always 
at the bright side of things. Cp. 
noir 3. 

rosse. 1. n.f. {a) Nasty person, rotter, 
brute. 

(b) Lazy person, sluggard. 

Lit. *jade’ (horse). 

Et voila comme quoi Michard, le 
sale vieux, le mechant, le traitre, le 
pochard, le joueur, le cochon, le 
jGdou, etait aussi, il n^y avail pas 
a dire, Michard Tassassm. Toutes 
ees litanies, au surplus, pouvaient 
fort bien se resumer, et en somme on 
les resumait la plupart du temps, 


rStI 


par ce seul mot : — C’est une rosse ! 
(J. Richepin, La Miseloque). 

See engueuler 2 (Colette). 

2. adj. Nasty, low, vulgar, ill-natured — 
e.g. piece rosse, caddish play. Chan- 
son rosse, satirical song. 

Mais elle pent revenir, la pauvre 
femme I Non, je ne serai pas rosse. 
Je lui dirai : Tu vois, onn’aurait pas 
du se quitter (F. Cargo, Sd'Ues de la 
Vie de Montmartre). 

La se tenaient assis les Valcourt, 
Antoine et deux auteurs dont I’nn, 
Georges Faney, a ete le createur 
original des pieces rosses tant en 
vogue aujourd’hui (J. H. Rosny, La 
Fauve). 

ross^e, n.f. Thrashing, licking, 
rosser, vb. tr. To give a thrashing, 
rosserie, n.f. Nasty, caddish trick, re- 
mark, story, play, etc. 
rossignol, n.m. 1. Article left unsold, old 
stock, unsaleable goods. 

Lit. "nightingale*. Sainto {La^iqage pari- 
sien, p. 402) quotes Balzac’s remark that the 
term was originally a "" sobriquet donnd par 
les libraires aux ouvrages qui restent percMs 
sur le easier dans les solitudes de leurs 
magasins By extension, the word is also 
applied to a girl whom her parents cannot 
* get off * in marriage. 

*2. Instrument for forcing locks, picklock, 

‘ betty ’. 

By a humorous comparison of the noise made 
by this key with the song of the nightingale. 

II tira un petit rossignol de sa 
poche et I’introduisit dans la ser- 
xnre (J. H. Rosny, Dans les Rues). 
rossinante, n.f. Jade, old nag. 

From Bosinante, the name of Bon Quixote’s 
horse. 

. . . bien que le cooher, grasse- 
ment paye, fouettat ses deux ros- 
sinantes avec tout© la conscience 
imaginable (T. Gautier, Jean et 
J eannette). 

*roter, vb. tr. {En) roter. To be extremely 
surprised; to be angry, indignant. 
Sometimes des ronds de chapeau is 
added (cp. baver) — e.g. 11 en rotait {des 
ronds de chapeau) I He was flabber- 
gasted ! 

Lit. * to belch * — l.e. with astonishment, etc. 

C’est pendant la retraite qu’o?^ en 
a le plus rote. C’est 1^ qu’on a re- 
connu les hommea (R. DoRGELhs, 
Les Croix de Bois). 

rdti, n.m. 11 ne faut pas s^endormir sur le 
rdti. We must not neglect our work, 
we must not be too slow over it, we 
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must keep our wits about us, we must 
not rest on our laurels, we must not 
relax our exertions. 

Lit. * We must not fall asleep over the roast * — 
i.e. while the meat is cooking ; or the phrase 
may imply : to neglect to take anything after 
the roast. 

Histoire de ne pas s^endormir sur 
le rdtif on va s’entrainer ! (0. H. 
Hiesoh, “ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur). 
rotin, n.m. Sou, penny, cent — e.g. JVe pas 
avoir un rotin. To be hard up, not to 
have a brass farthing. 

Lit. ‘ discomfiture * (from ro ter in the sense 
of Ho be astonished’ or ‘very angry’), 
originally a term belonging to the slang of 
beggars. 

roublard, n.m. and adj. Cunning, cute ; 
crafty person, artful dodger — e.g. II 
est roublard. He’s up to snuff. He 
Imows a move or two. 

The word has changed meaning in its 
passage into popular speech from old jargon, 
where it signified ‘ ugly ‘ defective *. 

J’ai 4t6 la dupe d’un bon roublard 
qui a joue sa petite com^die de senti- 
ment (H. Bataillb, Poliche). 

See picaillons (Duvernois). 
roublardise, n.f. Cunning, craftiness, 
trickery. 

roue, n.f. *1. Eire d la roue. To Imow 
the ropes. 

Origin doubtful. Sainfian {Langag& parisien, 
p. 372) remarks : “ S’agit-il ici d’un jeu de 
mots sur rou6 ou bien I’expression est-elle 
d’origine professionnelle ? ” 

2. Faire la roue, To show off, strut about. 
Lit. (of a peacock) ‘ to spread out its tail, 
feathers (like a “wheel ”) '. 

Figurez-vous le plus insupport- 
able fat et le pire coureur de Jupons 
qui ait jamais fait la roue devant les 
fiUes (H. Beiraud, Le Martyre de 
VObise). 

*3. Moue de derriere, Five-franc coin. 

Cp. the English ‘cart-wheel* for a five- 
shilling piece. Variant : thune. 

*^4. Boue de devant. Two-franc coin. 

*Roueil, proper name. *1. Alter d Rouen, 
(a) To be ruined ; (b) To be hooted, 
hissed, to get the bird {theatrical slang)’, 
(c) To miss a sale {shop-assistants' 
slang). 

'^2. Envoy er quelqu'un d Rouen, To ruin 
some one. 

By a play upon words, Rouen in popular 
speech has become the town of rouis, i.e. of 
those broken on the wheel or beaten merci- 
lessly, of unfortunate, unlucky people. 

’^rouflaquette, n.f. = accroche-coeur. 

Of provincial origin ; in Normandy faire 
le roufle is ‘ to assume an arrogant air * to 
strut V * show oif 


Deux apaches, module de luxe, la 
casquette ^ longue visi^re, les roufla- 
quettes, le cou nu, le pantalon en bee 
de gaz, des espadrilles aux pieds et 
la gueule bien en avant (J. Romains, 
Le Vin blanc de la Villette). 
roulant, adj. K illing, screamingly funny, 
roul^e, n.f. Thrashing, drubbing, 
rouler, vb. tr. 1. To cheat, swindle, take 
in, ‘ do ’ — e.g. Je me suis fait rouler, 
I’ve been done brown. 

II se montrait fier de sa reputation 
de monsieur qui a du flair et qui ne se 
laisse pas rouler (A. Caeijs, His- 
toires de Parisiens). 

See celle-la (Lemaitre), entortiller 
(Copeau). 

2. To beat, lick. 

Ah ! Machiavel I Sixte- Quint I 
Vous les r outer ez tons ! (Atjgibr et 
Sandeatt, Le Oendre de M. Poirier). 

3. 8e rouler. To split one’s sides with 
laughter. 

Nouvelle explosion de rires. Les 
enfants seroulent]itt^TdlemQiit (Gyp, 
La Ginguette). 

roulure, n.f. Low prostitute. Some- 
times used as a general term of insult, 
roupie, n.f. 1. Snot. 

2. tfne vieille roupie. Old, ugly, crabby 
woman. 

*3. O’asf de la roupie. It’s ugly, worthless. 
Sometimes roupie de singe or roupie de san- 
sonnet is used with the same force ; all three 
are also applied to ‘ weak, bad coffee * — e.g. 
“ Le zingueur voulut verser le caf6 lui-mgme. 
II sentait joliment fort, ce n’etait pas de la 
roupie de sansonnet** (Zola, L*A88omnhoir). 

Est-ce assez roupie, les femmes du 
monde ! — L’atelier, unanime, ap- 
prouve ce jugement hasardeux (C. H. 
Hiesoh, Nini Godache). 
roupiller, vh. intr. To snooze. 

An old cant term adopted by popular 
speech in the seventeenth century. The 
primitive meaning of the verb, which is of 
dialectal origin, was * to rattle ‘ to hum 
‘ to murmur * to make a noise ’. 

II dit au m^canicien : — Oh ! ce que 
j’ai dormi, mon colon ! . . . Jamais 
de ma vie je n’ai tant roupilU (R. 
Boylesve, La Marchande de petits 
Pains pour les Canards). 
rouquin, n.m. and adj. Red-haired per- 
son, ‘ ginger ‘ carrots ’. 

Rabot 6tait rouquin, avec un teint 
blSme ^olabouss6 de taches de son 
(‘ freckles ’) (G. Duhamel, Civilisa- 
tion). 
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’“rousp^tance, n.f. Eesistance, protest, 
opposition — e.g. Faire de la rouspet- 
ance. To be refractory, to kick over the 
traces. See rousp^ter. 

Vons dtes une forte tete, a ce que 
je vois ; vous voulez faire de la 
rouspHance (G. Cotjrtelinb, Les 
Gaietes de V Bscadron). 

*roiispeter, vh. i%tr. To resist, show fight, 
grumble, grouse, answer back. Ne 
pas rouspUer, To be docile, disciplined, 
not to grouse. 

Itousp4ter belongs originally to the language 
of the apaches, and denotes UL to protest 
vehemently against la rousse, ‘ the police \ 
The term spread to the police, and from 
them among soldiers and workmen. 

AUez, gar9on, et ne rouspetez pas, 
quand je vous dis quelque chose ! 
(H. Bataille, Poliche). 

*rousse, n.f. Police. 

Red-haired people have always had the 
reputation of being treacherous, hence the | 
epithet romse (fern, of roux) applied to the 
police by criminals. 

Ne moisissons pas ici ; autrement, 
il se formera des groupes et la rousse 
n’ attend que 9a pour inter venir (J. 
Bomains, Le Vin blanc de la YU- 
lette). 

*roussin, n.m. Police -spy, detective, 

* nark ’tec. 

See note to rousse and to bourrique 4. 
route, %./. Faire fausse route, To be on the 
wrong scent (track), to be mistaken. 
Lit. ' to take the wrong road *. 

Oh ! Cette f ois, tu fais fausse route, 
tout a fait ! . . . Je veux dire que 
. . . que tu t’enfonces dans ton 
erreur ! (H. Beeitstein, Israel). 
*Royal-Cambouis, n.m. See cambouis. 
rubis, n.m. Payer ruhis sur Vongle, To 
pay promptly, on the nail. 

An e^ension of the phrase faire ruMs mr 


sable, n.m. Avoir du sable dans les yeux ; 
See marchand 1. 

*sabot, n.m. Bad workman. 

In familiar speech the word is used generally 
of any poor thing. 

Pas de meilleur ouvrier que lui, 
tandis que je ne suis qu’un sabot (P. 
CoppiiE, Vn Accident). 
sabotage, n.m. Wilful spoiling of work or 
damaging of machinery. 

See index (Brieux). 

saboter, vh. tr. 1. To bungle, botch, work 
carelessly. 


Vorigle, i.e. to drain a glass so completely 
that by turning it upside down only a tiny 
bead or drop of wine would trickle down on 
to the finger nail (where it would look lilte a 
ruby). 

Un homrae gai comme 9a, qui 
prenait du gloria pour quinze francs 
par mois, et qui payait ruhis sur 
V angle ! (Balzao, Le Pere Goriot). 

See heure 6 (Rod). 

rude,a(y. 1. Pirst-rate,jolly good, fine — 
e.g. G^est un rude serin / He’s a bally 
fool! Unerude gaffe, A prize blunder. 

Paut tout de mSme avoir un rude 
toupet pour imprimer des idioties de 
cette envergure (Gyp, Les Froits- 
sards). 

2, Bn avoir vu de rudes. To havejhad a 
hard time of it. 

Cp. raide 2, dur 2. 

rudement, adv. Very, exceedingly, jolly, 
awfully — e.g. un diner rudement bon, 
a rattling good dinner. Je me suis 
rudement amuse, I had a jolly good 
time. 

Paubert a raison . . . ot 

je ferai comme lui, d^s que je le 
pourrai ! (P. Vebbe, Les Rentrics). 

See caractdre 2 (Parrere), cr^ne 2 
(Benard), pas 5 (Bod). 

*rupin. *1. adj. (of things) Pine, excel- 
lent, Al, out-and-out ; (of persons) 
Rich, swell, smart. 

See dessus 3 (Parrere). 

*2. Un rupin. Nut, knut, swell, tofi, gent. 
Les rupins. The nobs. 

An old cant term meaning originally ‘ noble- 
man’ (from Tupe, ‘lady’). 

C’est un gentiihomme, tout en 
vieil argent. ... II a I’air damas- 
quind. Tr^s chic ! . . . Tout est 
rupin ici, d’ailleurs ! (H, Bataiijde, 
La Femme nue). 


2. To damage wilfully (machinery, tools, 
plant, etc . ; especially of workmen on 
strike) ; to put obstacles in the way of. 

Eh bien, je ne m’explique pas quel 
int^rdt ces gens-1^ peuvent trouver 
h saboter, ou du moins 4 essayer de 
saboter la guerre ? (Gyp, Ceux qui 
s‘enf . . .). 

sabre, n.m. 1. &ahre au clair. With 
drawn sword. 

2. Le sabre et le goupillon. The army and 
the church. 

Lit. * the sword and the holy- water sprinkler *. 
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sahrer, vb, tr. Sabrer une affaire. To do a 
thing hurriedly and badly. 

Lit. ' to slash ’ (from sabre, ‘ sword ’). 
sac, n,m. *1. Silly fellow — e.g. Gros sac / 
Bally fool ! 

2. Sac d papier / interj. A meaningless 
oath used as a euphemism for a 
stronger one — By George ! By Jove ! 

*3. Sac d viande, Shirt, flea-bag. 

Military slang. 

*4. Avoir le sac or Eire au sac, To be well 
off, to have the dibs. Avoir le gros sac. 
To be rolling in it (i.e. money). Oagner 
son (petit) sac. To make one’s (little) 
pile. 

La vioque (‘ old woman ’) a le sac, 
puisqu’elle a vendu son commerce 
(F. Caboo, UJ^quipe). 

*5. Avoir son sac or En avoir plein son sac. 
To be drunk. 

*6. Gracher (or Mernuer) dans le sac. To be 
guillotined. 

Lit. * to spit (sneeze) in the hag ' ; by allusion 
to the bag of sawdust used for stanching 
the blood. Instead of dans le sac, dans le son 
(lit.,* in the bran *) is also used. Apache slang. 

Guigne-4-Gauche a cracM dans 
le sac, place de la Boquette (0. 
M^iT^jiTiER, La Lutte pour V Amour). 
7. XJn homme (Des gens) de sac et de corde, 
Begular rufflan(s). 

That is, deserving to be drowned in a sack or 
hanged with a rope. 

*8. Vider son sac, To say all one thinks or 
knows about a matter ; to make some 
one tell all he knows about a thing. 

J’ai d6jeun4 ce matin avec Lucien. 
Je voulais vider son sac . . . savoir 
CO qu’il y avait sous cette histoire de 
r6veiJlon (V. Mabgxtbritte, La 
Gargonne). 

’’‘sacquage, n.m. Discharge, dismissal, the 
sack. 

*sacquer, vh. tr. To discharge from a situ- 
ation, to give the sack. 

Vous 6tes d6cor4 ? — Decor6 ? . . . 
C’est-^-dire que je suis sacque, prob- 
ablemont (G. Cotjbteline, Un Client 
serieux). 

*sacr6, adj. Sacri is used in popular and 
familiar speech, before a noun, with the 
force of an oath — confounded, cursed 
— e.g. Sacri temps / Rotten weather ! 
Sacri idiot ! Damned idiot ! 

Cp. the value of * blessed Mn * He is a blessed 
fool’. It was this popular use of saori 
preceding the noun which led to the placing 
of it, in its literal sense, after the noun, tor it 
still used to precede the noun in the seven- 
teenth century. Cp. the similar use in 


popular speech of sale and fichu — e.g. un sale 
liichu) metier, a rotten job. 

II a 6te faire quelque sacri trafic 
pour lequel il a outre-passe ses 
forces (Balzac, Le Eire Goriot). 

Elies ont une sacree veine (Gyp, 
Ceux qui s^en /...). 

See chocolat (Bernstein), lascar 
(Mirbeau). 

*sacrebleu ! interj. Expresses surprise, 
anger, etc. — Damn it ! Dash it ! By 
gad! 

An attenuation of sacredieu (from sacri 4- 
Dieu). 

Es-tu bete, de t’etre laisse prendre 
par ime femme ainsi ! AUons ! sec- 
oue-toi un peu (‘ pull yourself to- 
gether ’), sacrebleui (H. Bataille, 
Poliche). 

*sacreIotte 1 1 ... -d t . 

*sacristi ! iJie ! 

How provoking ! Dash it ! My word! 
Confound it ! Good heavens ! 

See esquinter 2 (a) (Maupassant), 
saint, n.m. 1. Ohacun preche pour son 
saint. Everyone has an eye to his own 
interests, tries to further his own 
interests. 

2. Ne savoir (plus) d, quel saint se vouer, 
Hot to know to whom to turn. 

3. Se vouer d tous les saints, To try every 
means of escape. 

Also found in the form : se recommander d 
tous les saints du paradis. 
sainte Catherine, proper name. Coiffer 
sainte Catherine, To remain an old 
maid — e.g. 11 y a longtemps qu'elle a 
coiffe sainte Catherine, She is a con- 
firmed old maid. 

St. Catherine is the patroness of virgins and 
her statue in churches has always been the 
object of their fervent devotion. It became 
the custom on the day of her fHe, Novem- 
ber 25, to entrust the care of adorning her 
statue with a new coiffure or head-dress to 
unmarried women only. Thus if one said of 
a woman that elle coiffait sainte Catherine, 
one implied that she was not married and 
also that she probably never would marry. 
Nowadays, the expression is only used ffg. 
with the latter meaning. 

Malgrd sa fin© fleur Mile Anne 
de Ploudaniel risquait done de coif- 
fer sainte Catherine on de rentrer 
comme novice au couvent de Bont- 
Croix ; et pourtant elle n’en avait 
nuUe envie (A. Theubibt, Les 
(Billets de Kerlaz). 

II se rappelait lui avoir entendu 
dire qu’il avait une sosur un peu 
mflre, fort montie en graine, destine©, 
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selon toTite apparence, ^ coiffer sainte 
Catherine (V. Cheebuliez, VIdee de 
Jean Teterol). 

sainte-nitouclie {or sainte-n’y-touche), n.f. 
Affectedly priidisli person, saintly- 
looking or sanctimoniotis hypocrite — 
e.g. Elle a Vair d\me (or Elle fait la) 
sainte-nitouche, She looks as if butter 
would not melt in her mouth. 
Abbreviation for une sainte qui ify toucJie ‘pas ; 
cp. toucher 5, air 7. This popular imaginary- 
saint of hypocrisy seems to date back to the 
end of the fifteenth or beginning of the six- 
teenth century. 

Vous avez beau faire votre sainte 
Nitouche, vous connaissez la vie (R. 
DonaEL^s, Saint Magloire), 

Qa n© m’etonne pas. . . . Avec 
ses airs de sainte-n’y -touche, celle-la, 
j’aurais du me mefier (Bbiettx, La 
petite Amie). 

*Samte-Touche, n.f. Pay-day — e.g. O’est 
aujourd^hui la Sainte-Touche, To-day 
is pay-day. 

A fanciful formation, from toucher, ‘ to receive 
money *. 

Les jours de Sainte-Touche, elle ne 
lui regardait plus les mains quand il 
rentrait (Zola, EAssommoir). 
saint-frusqum, n.m. All one’s property, 
effects, belongings — e.g. Depenser (or 
Manger) tout son saint-frusquin. To 
spend all one has. Bamasser son 
saint-frusquin. To get one’s traps 
together. Tout le saint-frusquin, The 
whole bally lot (of money, clothes, etc.). 
This imaginary saint owes his origin to the 
word frusques (q.v.) ; the name is modelled 
on the older saint-cr^pin, which denoted the 
tools of a journeyman cobbler (Saint-Cr6pin 
being the patron saint of shoemakers) and 
by extension of any workman. 

La blanchisseuse, qni mangeait son 
saint-frusquin en gueulardises, se 
trouvait en retard d’un jour pour 
son loyer (Zola, E Assommoir). 

Mme Ballu, avec son tablier, 
essuyait la cheminee. Elle fit demi- 
tour : — ^AJlons . . . j’vas laver mon 
saint-frusquin, J’vous laisse k votre 
causette (R. Benjamin, Sous le del 
de France). 

*Saiiit-GImgIiii, n.f. Jusqu^d la Saint- 
Olinglin, World without end, till the 
cows come home. A la Samt-Glinglin, 
After a very long time, never, on Tib’s 
eve. 

In the Yonne region, glin-glin, properly the 
sound of a little bell, is a child's word for 
‘ the little finger ’ (SainSan, Sources indi- 
gines, I, p. 436). According to G-. Esnault | 


{LePoilu telqu'il se parle,^. 269) glin-glin, also 
denotes : (a) Shell, especially of big cali- 
bre ; (6) Cracked, crazy ; (c) Person who 
works slowly ; hence, d la Saint-Glinglin, 
* never ' ; jusqu’d la Saint-Ghnglin, ‘ in- 
definitely ’, ‘ for ever ’. 

Est-ce qu’ils vont m’la iaisser 
jusqEd la Saint-Glin-Glin ? (R. 

Benjamin, Gaspard). 

Tu vas pas le repeter jusqEd, 
la Saint-Olinglin ? (0. H. Hirsoh, 
“ Petit ” Louis, Boxeur). 

*Saint-Lundi, n.f. Fairs la (or Filer) 
Saint-Lundi, Not to work on Mon- 
days, to take Monday off. 

Cp. fairs le lundi. 

Coupeau ponvait faire la Saint- 
Lundi des semaines entities (Zola, 
E Assommoir). 

salade, n.f. 1. Confusion, mixture, dis- 
order. 

Salade de jaquottes crasseusos et 
de blouses palies au lavage (G. 
Coxjrteline, Potiron). 

2. Fatiguer la salade, To mix a salad 
thoroughly. 

salamalee, n.m. Bowing and scraping. 
Trom the Arabic salam, ‘ peace and aleik, 

* on thee '. 

Elle s’assit et se mit k causer 
gaiment avec un grave personnage 
a lunettes, qui lui prodiguait les 
salamalecs (V. Cheebuliez, EAven- 
ture de Ladislas BolsJci). 

"‘'salaud. *1. n.m. Dirty fellow, rotter, 
skxmk. 

See habiller (Colette). 

*2. adj. Mean, low, underhand — e.g. (^a 
Pest {un coup) salaud I That’s a dirty 
trick I 

*sale, adj. Bad, ugly, worthless, rotten — 
e.g. un sale temps, beastly weather. 
Un sale type, A rotter, a bad egg. Un 
sale coup, A low, underband, dirty 
trick. G^est un sale coup {pour la fan- 
fare) I That’s rotten luck ! or That’s a 
bad job (bad look-out) for us ! Une 
sale gueule. An uncongenial face, an 
ugly phiz. 

sal6. *1. n.m. Baby, child, kid — e.g. 
UP, petit sale, a brat. 

Si on avait pas des “ sales ” on 
saurait pas s’battre tellement bien ! 
(R. Benjamin, Oaspard). 

2. adj. Exorbitant, stiff — e.g. La note 
est sales or Qa Pest {un peu) sali I (is 
said of an extravagant bill) That’s a 
stiff charge ! That’s a bit thick ! 

See saler. 
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^salement, adv. Mucli, very, very ranch — 
e.g. salement ennuye, difficile, etc., ex- 
ceedingly worried, difficult, etc. J^ai 
eu salement du mal pour Vobtenir, I 
had no end of trouble to get it. 

saler, vb. tr. To ask an extravagant price, 
to overcharge, to make one pay 
through the nose — e.g. saler line note 
d'hStd, to overcharge a hotel bill, lls 
nous ont sales / We had to pay through 
the nose ! 

Lit. ‘ to salt *, which is also used familiarly 
in English in the same sense, ‘ to salt it for a 
person \ By allusion to the fact that formerly 
salt, being a State monopoly, was very dear. 

Je t’enverrai un expert qui te 
solera, sois tranquille (R. Ben-jamin, 
Les Justices de Paix). 

salidre> n.f. 1. Pepandre la saliire dessus. 
To overcharge. 

Lit. * to pour the salt-cellar over it *. Cp. 
saler. 

2. Les salieres. Breast hollows, ‘ salt- 
cellars Pile a deux salUres et cinq 
plats, is said of a woman with skinny 
breasts (a play on words seins plats, 

‘ flat bosoms ’). 

saligaud, n.m. Dirty fellow (Lit. and 
dirty dog, rotter. 

Equivalent to salaud, but not as strong. 

Vous savez que Mme Devilliers 
re9oit des lettres de menaces epou- 
vantables et d’injures ignobles de ce 
saligaudJk ? (Gyp, Miclie). 

See m^teque (Salmon). 

Salop, n.m. and ad§. = salaud. The fern. 
salope, which properly denotes ‘ strum- 
pet is now chiefly used as a general 
term of abuse. 

saloper, vb. tr. To bungle (a job), make a 
mess of, to botch — e.g. Cest salop6. 
It’s botched work. 

saloperie, n.f. 1. Worthless thing — e.g. 
G^est de la saloperie. It’s rubbish, trash. 

2. Dirty, smutty thing. 

3. Dirty trick — e.g. Faire une saloperie 

d quelqu’un. To play one a dirty 
trick. 

’*‘4. Low, filthy person — e.g. Une vieille 
saloperie, A filthy old slut. 

*5. Saloperie de . . ., expresses disgust, 
scorn, anger, etc. — e.g. Saloperie de 
temps / Filthy weather ! 

sang, n.m. *1. Avoir du sang de navet. 
To be flabby, to have no spirits. Op. 
jus 5. 

*2. Avoir les songs retournes, To be ill as 
the result of a shock. 


*3. Avoir quelqu^un dans le sang, To love 
some one passionately. 

*4. Bon sang ! inter j. Expressive of im- 
patience, admiration, astonishment or 
indignation — e.g. Bon sang que detail 
epatant I By gad (Blimey, Crikey), but 
it was great ! It is sometimes redupli- 
cated — e.g. Bon sang de bon sang I — 
and can also be used adjectivally — 
e.g. Bon sang d^ imbecile 1 Bally fool ! 

Bon sang / ... oe que 9a doit 
etre fatigant d’^crire comme 9a ! 
(Gyp, Les Broussards). 

Monsieur Cocatrix {entrant tout a 
coup dans une grande coUre) : — Bon 
sang de bon sang! Sacre nom de 
nom / (Bbibxjx, Le Bourgeois aux 
Champs). 

5. Bon sang ne ment pas or Bon sang ne 
peut mentir. Good breeding tells. 

11 va d’aflleurs de soi que vous etes 
brave, prudent et le reste. ... Ce 
sont 1^ vertus 41ementaires pour un 
homme tel que vous. Bon sang ne 
ment pas / (C. Fabe^iee, Les Con- 
damnes d Mort). 

6. Mon sang rda fait qu^un tour, I was 
struck all of a heap, I was thoroughly 
upset. 

Quand j’ai entendu ce cri I . . . 
mon sang n^a fait qu'un tour (V. 
Maegtjeritte, La Oargonne). 

7. Pur sang, n.m. and adj. Thorough- 
bred. 

En comparaison d’elles, Clotilde 
etait comme un pur sang parmi des 
chevaux de labour (J. H. RosiSTy, 
U Amour d^abord). 

8. Se faire du mauvais sang. To worry, 
fret — e.g. Ne vomfaites pas de mauvais 
sang. Don’t worry. 

S’il avait su qu’il pourrait si faoile- 
ment remplaoer Caroline, il ne se 
serait pas fait tant de mauvais sang 
(F. CoppijE, Le Parrain). 

*9. 8e manger {8e divorer, 8e miner, 8e 
tourner) les sangs. To fret, to worry 
oneself to death. 

Voyons, mon cher ami, dit le cure, 
explique-nous pourquoi tu es exalte 
de la sorte. Explique-nous. Cela 
voudra mieux que de te manger les 
sangs ainsi. A qui en as-tu ? Que 
veux-tu ? (J. Eiohepin, Miarha). 

10. 8uer sang et eau. To strain every 
nerve, to toil and moil. 

C’est inimaginable, au dehors 
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cliacmi m’accord© de la capacite ; 
mais ici, la seule personne h laquelle 
je veax tant plaire qae je sue sang et 
eau poar la rendre heareuse est pre- 
cisement celle qai me prend poar 
ane bete (Balzao, Gesar BiroUeau). 

*11. Tourner les sangs d, quelqu^un. To 
apset a person. 

Visiblement la lettre de Boardon 
lui avail toume les sangs (G. CoaRTE- 
LiKE, Messieurs les Ronds-de-Guir). 
sans-travail, n.m. pi. The anemployed. 

*sailt6, n.f. (En) avoir une sante, (a) To be 
silly, to be a fool ; (b) To be cbeeky ; 

(c) To be brave, placky. Hence : 
Quelle sante / (a) Wbat foolishness ! 
Wbat a qaeer idea I (b) Wbat cheek ! 
What nerve ! (c) What plack ! 

C’est moi qai I’ai offert. — Ben, 
vous en avez une sante ! (Gyp, Geux 
quis^enf . . .). 

Tu crois encore an mariage ? 
Vrai, il te reste de la sante (J. H. 
Bosny, Marthe). 

*saperIipopette ! inter j. = sacristi ! 

*saperlotte ! interj. = sacristi ! 
sapin, n.m. 1. Cab, rambler — e.g. Pren- 
dre un sapin, To take a cab. 

Lit. * fir-tree 

J’ai pris un sapin et je me suis fait g 
mener rae da Rocher (H. Lavedan, 

Le nouveau Jeu). *3 

See cueillir 2 (Farrdre). 

2. JSentir le sapin : a phrase chiefly ased 
jocalarly in reference to coaghing — 
e.g. Qa sent le sapin f or Voild une toux 
qui sent le sapin 1 You have a church- 
yard cough ! You won’t live long with 
a cough Iflse that ! It can also be used 
of a person who is seriously ill in the 
sense of ‘ to have one foot in the grave’. 

Lit. * to smell of fir-wood or deal which is 
generally used for making coffins. 

Elle avait a la verite an fichu rale 
qui s entail joliment le sapin (Zola, 
L’Assommoir). 

’SS?‘ 

*Sarah, proper name. Faire sa Sarah 
(Theatrical slang) To copy Sarah 
jBemhardt in the art of dying on the 
stage. 

Cyrano meurt apr^s une assez 
longue agonie ou le delire le prend. 

Je souhaiterais que Ton raceoureit 
cette fin, qui n’a d’autre atilite, je 
crois, que de fournir ^ Coquefin 
I’occasion de “faire sa Sarah en 


scfene (F. Saroey, Quarante Ans de 
Theatre). 

*sardine, n.f. N.C.O.’s stripe. 

*sarrasiii, n.m. Workman not affiliated to 
a trade union. 

This use of the word originally belongs to 
printers* slang. Lit. ‘ Saracen a non-union 
workman being looked upon as an infidel or 
traitor. 

*satan§, adj. Confounded, abominable. 

Lit. ‘ worthy of Satan *. 

Et tout cela, o’est ton satani 
Georges qai en est la cause ! (H. 
Lavedan, Nocturnes). 

See baguette (Ohnet). 
sauce, n.f. 1. Metlre quelqu’un d toutes 
les sauces (or d to^ite sauce). To put 
some one to all kinds of work, to pat a 
person to every use, to make use of 
some one for all purposes — e.g. On le 
met d toutes les sauces, He is at every- 
one’s beck and call. 

Or, la petite est employee beau- 
coup aa chateau depais qu’elle est 
forte et qu’ll n’y a plus de dom- 
estiques . . . le reste da temps 
elle grouiUe dans cette bibliothfeque 
qa’eUe arrange inddfiniment. . . . 
Enfin, on la met d toutes les sauces 
(Gyp, Miche). 

On ne sail d quelle sauce le meltre, There 
is no knowing what to do with him. 
Accommoder quelqu‘un d la sa%ice piqu- 
ante, To beat a person severely, to 
make a person smart under irony or 
reproaches, to ‘ sit upon ’ a person 
with a vengeance. Cp. accommoder 1 
and beuire 2. 

4. Eire dans la sauce. To be in a fix, a 
pickle. 

*sauc6e, n.f. *1. Shower. 

*2. Thrashing. 

*saucer, vb. tr. *1. To drench. Eire 
sauce. To be wet to the skin. 

*2. To reprimand strongly, 
saut, n.m. 1. Au saut du lit. First thing 
in the morning. 

Lit. ‘ upon jumping out of bed *. Note that 
un saut de lit ‘a bedside rug *, and also a 
kind of thin dressing-gown. 

2. Faire un (or le) saut pirilleux. To do a 
somersault. 

Variant : Faire le saut de carpe (lit. ‘ to leap 
like a carp *). 

sauterie, n.f. Informal dance, ‘ hop 
saute-ruisseau, n.m. Lawyer’s offilce-boy, 
errand-boy. 

sauteur, n.m. Weathercock, incoustant 
person. 
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IM. a man who is not steady, who passes 
or ‘ jumps * from one opinion to another, 
according to his interests. 

J’aime les gens serienx, voyez- 
vons, pas les sauteurs (L. Dbsoaves, 
La Teigne). 

sauver, se. To go, be off— e.g. {II faut 
que) J e me sauve, I must be off. 

In this familiar use of the verb there is no 
implication of ‘ flight ', * running away *. 

Je suis obligee de me sauver, j’ai 
encore une quantite de visites k 
faire (M. Donnay, UAffrancMe). 

savate,^./. French boxing (in which the 
feet as well as the fists are used). 

savoir, vb. tr. 1. Avoir de Vargent d rCen 
savoir que faire. To have so much 
money that one does not know what to 
do with it. 

2. C'^est d savoir or A savoir or Reste d 
savoir or sometimes merely Savoir, 
That remains to be seen. 

Another meaning of d savoir or savoir is : That 
is to say, namely, viz. 

3. JSsUce que je sais I is added to an 
enumeration — ^And what not ! 

Toutes les armes de tons les pays 
du monde : carabines, rifles, trom- 
blons . . . oasse-tete, massues hot- 
tentotes, lazos mexioains, est-ce que 
je sais I (A. Daxtdbt, Tartarin de 
Tarascon). 

4. II en sait phis d^une. He Imows a trick 
or two. 

6. Jesuistout gene sais comment, I am out 
of sorts, I feel I don’t know how. Cp. 
^tre tout chose, under chose (B). 

6* Ne vouloir rien savoir. To be unwilling 
to do — e.g. On lui a commands de le 
faire mais il ne veut rien savoir. He was 
told to do it, but he is not having any 
(he won’t hear of it, he won’t entertain 
the idea). 

7. Que je sache. As far as I know. Pas 
que je sache, Hot that I know of, not to 
my knowledge. 

See cuivre 1 (Brieux). 

8. Reste d savoir si . . ., It remains to be 
seen whether . . . 

9. . . . tout ce qu^on sait (savait), . . . like 
the deuce — e.g. Elle pleurait tout ce 
qu^elle savait, She was crying most 
bitterly, crying her eyes out. II 
rouspite tout ce quHl sait. He ‘ kicks ’ 
like the deuce. 

savon, n.m. Talking-to, dressing-down, 
blowing-up, wigging — e.g. Lonner {Re- 
cevoir) un savon. To give (get) a wig- 


ging, etc., to give (get) beaus, to haul 
(to be hauled) over the coals. 

LiL ‘ a soaping * ; cp. Uvor la Ute d quelqu^un, 
under t6te 16. 

II vient de recevoir un savon de son 
colonel, ton Van Dick , . . qui se 
porte bien I (H. Bataille, Maman 
Golibri). 

savonner, vb. tr. Savonner quelqu'un or 
Savonner la Ute d quelqu’un = Bonner 
un savon a quelqu’un. 
scene, n.f. Faire une seine d quelqu^un. 
To ‘ go for ’ a person (i.e. to make a 
violent attack (in words) upon some 
one, to turn round violently upon a 
person). 

C’est comme maman. . . . Hier, 
elle m^a encore fait une scene. . . . 
Je la deshonore, elle et papa (0. 
Miebbatj, Le Journal Wune Femme 
de Chambre). 

*schlass(e), adj. Drunk, boozed. 

Schlasse or chelasse comes from the provincial 
(Champagne) cheider, ‘ to drink at a gulp *, 

* to drink abundantly which has also given 
the noun cheulard, ‘drunkard*, used by 
Zola (SAiN:fiAN, Langage 'parisien, pp. 105, 
301). 

On se r’met k descendre en faisant 
des faux pas comme si on 4tait 
schlass (H. Barbtjsse, Le Feu). 
*sehlmguer, vb. intr. To stink, whiff. 

This verb is also found in the forms 
scMlingusr, schli'iigoter and chelinguer — e.g. 
‘11 chelmgue rudement ton linge’ (Zola, 
L’Assommoir). It occurs for the first time 
in an argot glossary of 1846. 

Mon brave ami Th6o schlingue 
actuellement d’une si formidable 
fa9on que la societe s’ecarte de lui ; 
je le crois profonddment malade et 
en suis inquiet (Flaubert, Corres- 
pondance). 

I *schlofiP, n.m. Bed — e.g. Alter au (or d) 
schloff. To go to bed. Faire schloff,. 
j To sleep. 

A German borrowing of the early nineteenth 
I century (German scMafen, ‘ to sleep ’). 

Tu s’rais fichu d’dormir et df faire 
schloff avec un bruit pareil! (H. 
Barbussb, Le Feu). 

*schloffer, vb. intr. = Faire schloff. 

Alors, j'aifiU, je suis alld schloff er 
un brin (Zola, EAssommoir). 
scimaps, n.m. Spirits, brandy. 

From the German Schnapps. 

♦schnick, n.m. Spirits, brandy. 

From the Alsatian German Schnich. The 
word is also written ehenique. 

Elle se retourna : c’6tait bien 
Coupeau qui se jetait son petit 
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verre d© schnich dans le gosier 
(Zola, V Assommoir), I 

*scliproum or schproom, n.m. Fairs du 
schproum, To kick up a xow’. 

Other forms of this word, which is probably 
imitative, are schproume, schpromme and 
schproute. 

Elle avait Tair en col^re. File a 
fait du schproom (M. Donitay, 
Education de Prince). 
sciant, adj. Boring, annoying, 
scie, n.f, 1. Boring thing, worry, nuis- 
ance, annoyance ; can also be used of a 
boring person. 

Lit. ‘saw*, by allusion to the monotonous 
boring sound made by this instrument. 

Quelle scie I Voila qu’ils trouv- 
ent encore, an journal, que ma dern- 
i^re machine (‘ concoction ’) manque 
de coups de couteau (P. Coppee, 
^Adoption). 

2. The frequently repeated silly refrain 
of a popular song. 

Nous continuions a etre insupport- 
ables aveo notre refrain : A Saint- 
Blaise, k la Zuecca, — qui oommen- 
9ait k devenir ce qu’on appelle une 
scie en argot d’atelier (T. Gautier, 
Voyage en Italie). 

3. Popular catchword frequently repeated 
— e.g. la scie d la mode, the fashion- 
able (latest) catchword. 

Le petit Henri eut un beau succ^s 
avec une nouvelle scie : “ J’dis zut a 
papa ” (L, Desoaves, La Teigne). 

4. Mystification — e.g. Monter une scie d 
quelqu^un. To mystify a person, pull 
someone’s leg. 

This implies annoying a person by organising 
a joke against him which everyone repeats. 

Comme chaque jour il ^tait te- 
moin de nos farces, de nos scies, de 
nos inventions invraisemblabies, il 
se contenta de rire (Maupassant, Le 
Voleur). 

*scioii, n.m. Elnife. 

An old cant term ; little scie or ‘ saw *. 
’•'scionner, vb. tr. 1. To beat, pummel, 
apply the stick to someone’s shoulders. 
2. To stab with a knife, to knife, 
stance, n.f. Seance tenants. There and 
then, on the spot, at once, forthwith. 

J© voulais te le presenter la, 
seance tenants, mais il n’a pas voulu ! 
(Gyp, Une Passionnette). 

See moyen 5 (Huysmans). 
sec, adv. 1. Boire sec, (lit.) To drink 
wine neat, without adding water ; 
(fig.) To drink hard, to drink like a fishrf 


2. Ftre (or 8e trouver) d sec. To be hard- 
up, stony-broke. 

*3. En cinq sec ; see cinq 2. 

seche,^?-./. *1. Cigarette, fag — e.g.Griller 
une seche. To smoke a fag. 

2. Piquer une seche. Not to answer at an 
examination. 

School slang ; see sfieher 2. A variant Is : 
Piquer une Mitre. 

s6cher. 1. pb. tr. To miss on purpose, to 
cut — e.g. secher un cours. To cut a 
lecture. Secher un devoir. Not to do 
one’s exercise. 

2. Vb. intr. Not to answer a question at 
an examination, to be floored. 

School slang, corresponding to the popular 
expression t^tre d sec, to have nothing to say, 
not to know ; cp. the English ‘ to dry up ’. 
*seeoil4e, n.f. Great quantity — e.g. Il y 
en avait une secouie, There were pots 
(bags, heaps, tons) of them. 

J’en ai vu, d’nn seul coup, toute 
ime secouee ^ un gueuleton (H. 
Barbusse, Le Feu). 

secouer. 1. vb. tr. To rate, blow up. 

2. Se secouer — e.g. Il faut vous secouer {un 
peu). You must pull yourself together. 

Mais, puisque c’est notre sort 4 
tons, on ne doit pas non pins se 
laisser d6p6rir, et, parce que d’autres 
sont morts, voTiloir mourir. ... 11 
faut vous secouer, monsieur Bovary ; 
9 a s© passera ! (Flaubert, Madame 
Bovary). 

See sacrebleu (BataiUe). 

*secousse, n.f. Wen pas faire (f outre, fiche, 
ficher) une secousse, To do absolutely 
nothing, not to do a stroke (of work). 

Ils n’en foutraient pas une secousse 
si on avait le malbeur de les laisser 
faire (G. Courteline, Les QaieUs de 
VEscadron), 

secret, n.m. C^est le secret de PolkMnelle 
(or de la comidie). It is an open secret, 
a secret known to everybody, no secret 
at all. 

Polichinelle is a character in the old Neapoli- 
tan farces who assumes a shrill voice when 
confiding his secrets to Ms comrades ; he docs 
this by moans of a pratique or squeaker; 
hence the saying 11 a avaU la pratique de 
Polichinelle, He is very hoarse. 

Il paraSt que ce que Sa Majestd 
m’a confid dans le plus grand des 
myst^res serait le secret de Polichin- 
elle (P. Benoit, Pour don Carlos). 

seigneur, n.m. 1. A tout seigneur tout 
honneur. Honour to whom honour is 
due, Give honour where honour is due. 
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2. TmncJier du grand seigneur. To play 
the duke, the pasha. 

sellette, n,f, Mettre sur la sellette. To 
cross-question, to haul over the coals. 
JStre sur la sellette. To be on the carpet. 
La sellette (lit. ‘ little saddle ’) was the small 
wooden seat on which a prisoner sat while 
on trial. 

EUe se trouvait blessee d^itre mise 
sur la sellette par ce juge (Balzac, 
U Interdiction). 

selon, jprep. G^est selon. It all depends. 
That depends on circumstances. That 
is as it may be. 

semaine, n.f. 1. Week’s wages, money, 
pocket - money — e.g. depenser sa 
semaine, to spend one’s week’s money. 

See moment 3 (Brieux). 

2. En semaine, During the week, on 
week-days. 

II ost d’usage de sortir le di- 
manche, meme quand on ne fait 
rien en semaine (Maupassant, Jfow- 
sieur Parent). 

3. La semaine des quatre jeudis. When two 
Sundays come together, at the blue 
moon, when pigs fly, never. 

4. Priter d la petite semaine. To lend 

money for a short time at a high rate of 
interest. 

Kot necessarily for one week. 

Depuis des mois, h, I’etude, c’etait 
ainsi : on y faisait des affaires 
louches dont les moindr's 4taient 
des prPts a la petite semaine (G. 
CniiRATj, La Maison de Patrice 
Perrier). 

semhlant, n.m. Nefaire semblant de rien. 
To pretend that nothing is the matter, 
to look indiflerent. See rien 7. 

semelle, n.f, Ne pas quitter quelqu^un 
d^une semelle. To be continually on 
some one’s heels. 

Lit. " not to leave a person by (as much as) 
the sole of a boot '. Op. n& pas r&mUr d^une 
semelle, * not to budge an inch '. 

semer, vh. tr. To get rid of (an intruder, 
importunate person, etc.), to shake 
off. 

Lit. *to sow% ‘scatter’. 

Nous avons sem4 notre homme 
entre Tours et Blois. II nous 
cherche, sans doute, avec I’aide des 
ciceronos, dans les oubliettes des 
chateaux de la Loire (H. B^iraxjd, 
Le Martyr e de VOHse). 

sens, n.m. 1. Bens dessus dessous. All 
upside-down, topsy-turvy, in complete 
disorder. 


Huit jours avant, tout etait sens 
dessus dessous dans la maison (0. 
Mirbeatj, Le Journal d^une Femme 
de Chambre). 

2. Abonder dans le sens de quelqu^un, To 
be entirely of the same opinion as 
someone else — e.g. II abonde dans mon 
sens. He is entirely of the same 
opinion as I am. He fully agrees with 
me. He quite shares my views. 

3. OeZa n^a pas le sens commun. There is 
no sense in that. 

4. G da tombe sous le sens. That is obvious, 
self-evident, that stands to reason. 

sentir, ub. tr. 1. Ne pas pouvoir sentir 
qudqu^un, Hot to be able to stand a 
person, to hate the sight of a person. 

II est certain que nous ne pouvons 
pas sentir les Allemands (A. Hbr- 
MANT, Gadet de Goutras). 

2. Nepas se sentir de (joie, coUre, etc.). To 
be beside oneself with (joy, anger, etc.). 

Mon p^re me fit cadeau d’un 
poney. . . . Dans le moment, je ne 
me sentis pas de joie (V, Cherbuliez, 
U Aventure de Ladislas Bolshi). 

3. Sentir may be followed by the posses- 
sive adjective in an idiomatic construc- 
tion which has the force of : — ^to 
smack of, to have the characteristic of, 
to have the very look of, to breathe an 
odour of, etc. — e.g. Gela sent son vieil- 
lard. Cette idee sent son moyen age. 
Ge cocker sent son Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, Ge sermon sent son convent. 
This use of the possessive adjective after 
sentir is an extension of sentir + noun in the 
sense of ‘ to smell of ‘ to smack of ’ — e.g. 
‘Vos maisons historiques sentent le moisi' (H. 
Bordeaux, Les Roguevillard ) ; ‘ Sa longue 
redingote noire, tout son costume sentait le 
pedagogue’ (Flaubert, L’Pduealion senti- 
mentals) . A sentence like : Sa conversation 
ne sentait point son cur4 de village may stand 
for * Sa conversation ne sentait point le curi de 
village gu*eUe (i.e. sa conversation) avait', or it 
may be interpreted as : Ba conversation ne 
sentait point le curd de village qu'il (i.e. le 
eur4) 4tait, 

Elies ont un air s6rieux et pas- 
sioim6 qui sent tout ^ fait son Orient 
(T. Gautier, Voyage en Espagne). 

Je viens de lire la Ghrdienne de 
I’abb^ Bautain. Livre curieux pour 
un romancier. Cela sent son 6poque, 
son Baris moderne (Elaubert, 
Gorrespondan ce). 

*sergot, n.m. Copper, slop, bobby. 
Corruption of sergent (de ville). 

serin, n.m. Simpleton, greenhorn, ninny. 
Lit. ‘canary*. 
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Le due de Maugis . • . ce grand 
senn que tu as vu a la gare . . . et 
qui a 1© toupet de se presenter centre 
moi . . . aux Elections (0. Mir- 
BEATJ, Les Affaires sont les Affaires), 

serr6. 1. adj. Close-fisted, ‘ near \ 

2. adv. Jomr serri. To watcii one’s 
game closely ; to act cautiously ; to 
leave nothing to chance. 

See dedans 1 (a) (Richepin). 

service, 7^.m. 1. Entrer au service. To en- 
list. 

2. Entrer en service. To become a servant, 
to go out to service. 

3. Eire de service. To be on duty. 

4. Qi^y a-t-il pour votre service? What 
can I do for you ? 

serviteur, n,m. Votre serviteur / (elliptical 
for Je suis votre serviteur) is a polite 
formula which serves to sum up a 
request addressed to a superior. How- 
ever, it is also used ironically to convey 
a refusal, with the force of ‘ I beg to be 
excused but the exact sense will vary 
with the context. 

Si vous aviez besoin de sortir, vous 
appelleriez Nanon. Sans elle, votre 
serviteur ! (‘it would be no go ’) 
le chien vous mangerait sans vous 
dire un seul inot (Balzao, Eugenie 
Grandet), 

seui, adj. Alter {Eire, Marcher) tout seul. 
To go without help, by itself, easily, to 
be plain sailing — e.g. Gela ne va pas 
tout seul, It is no easy matter. Gela 
n^a pas ete tout seul. It wasn’t all plain 
sailing. 

II cherche un pretexts pour partir 
et ga ne va pas tout seul (Gyp, La 
Ginguette). 

seulement, adv, Seulement (lit, ‘only’) 
often has the force of ‘ even ’, especi- 
ally in a negative construction — ‘not 
even ’, ‘ not so much as ’. 

Comment peux-tu savoir qu’eUe 
ne t’aitnera jamais ? . . . Lui as- 
tu dit que tu I’aimerais seulement ? 
. . . ISTon, n’est-ce pas ? . . . Eh 
bien ! alors ... (A. Dattdbt, Le 
petit Ghose). 

Ce n’est pas parfait, ce n’est pas 
seulement passable (H. Malot, Zyte). 

Se© entreprendre (Hirsch). 

si, adv. Si fait (or Que si; see que 1), 
Yes indeed (in answer to a negative 
question). 

Ce n’est pas vous ? — Si fait ; e’est 


moi qui ne me suis pas couch6 ! 
Voilh tout (C. EABRiiRB, Quatorze 
Histoires de Soldats). 

*sibiche, n.f. — cibiche. 

’*‘sidi, n.m. Man, fellow, blighter (rather 
contemptuous). 

Originally military slang for soldier serving in 
Africa ; from the Arabic si-di, * my master \ 

Des joumahstes ? — Ben oui, les 
sidis qui pondent les journaux (H. 
Babbusse, Le Feu). 

sien,pron. 1. Faire des siennes. To be at 
(up to) one’s old tricks, pranks. See 
mien 2. 

II y a 1^-dessous quelque peine de 
coeur, continua I’abb^, et Cupidon 
a fait des siennes. C© petit dieu 
mahn ne respect© pas tou jours les 
marquises (T. Gautier, Jean et 
Jeannette). 

2. ( Y) mettre du sien ; see mettre 5. 
siffler, vb. tr. To drink oS, to ‘ ship ’. 

Nous Tappehons La-Soif . . . 
etant de ceux qui sifflent douze 
petits verres aux douze coups d© 
midi (F. Copper, La vieille Tunigue). 
siflSet, n.m. Gouper le sifflet d guelqu'un, 
(a) To cut some one’s throat, to give 
some one his quietus ; (6) To leave 
some one dumb (with astonishment, 
etc.), to hit a person in the breath — 
e.g. Gela lui a coupe le sifflet. That 
stopped his mouth. That shut him up. 
Cp. chique 2 and couper 2 (c). 

Lit. ‘whistle*. 

*sig or sigue, n.m. Twenty-franc piece. 

A deformation of the old cant term signe, 
which denoted a louis d*or {lit. ‘ metal sign 
or token *). 

Faut compter deux belles thunes 
(‘five-franc pieces’) par journdo, 
avec un sigue de suppldment quel- 
quefois (J. H. Rosity, Marthe). 
singe, n.m. *1. Person in authority, 
master, foreman, boss, guv’nor. 

Lit. ‘ monkey *. 

Ah ! zut / le singe pouvait se 
fouiller, il ne retournait pas h la 
boUe, il avait la fiemme (Zoba, 
UAssommoir). 

*2. Preserved meat, bully beef. 

Army slang. Cp. the English ‘ pickled 
monkey *. 

On etale tout son bien : les car- 
touches, le sachet de sucre, la boite 
de singe (R. BoROELtis, Les Groioc de 
Bois). 

3. Ge n^est pas aux vieued singes (or d un 
vieux singe) gu^on apprend d faire des 
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grimaces. You can’t teach, your grand- 
mother to suck eggs. 

Variant : On n’appr&nd pas d un vieux singe 
d faire la grimace. 

’^sirop, w.m. Sirop de grenouille {s). Water, 
Adam’s ale. 

Lit. ‘ frog’s syrup *. Some other popular 
facetious appellations for water are : anisette 
de barbillofi, bouillon de canard, essence de 
parapluie, ratafia de grenouilles, cMteau- 
Lapompe, vin de canard. 

Sltdt, adv. Pas de sitSt, Not for a long 
time to come — e.g. II ne le ref era pas de 
sitSt, He won’t do that in a hurry 
again. 

situation, n.f. Btre dans une situation 
interessante. To be in the family way. 
A euphemism to avoid Stre enceinte. Cp. 
esp6rance, 6tat 4, poliehinelle, 
’•‘six-quatre-deux, A la six~guatre-deux> 
Anyhow, in disorder, slap-dash, helter- 
skelter, all at sixes and sevens — 
e.g. Faire quelque chose {Priparer un 
travail) d la six-quatre-deux. To des- 
patch a job, to bungle a job. 

The implication is that a thing is done with 
ever-decreasing zeal, hence carelessly, quickly. 

EUe, o’est une douce vieille, 
plutdt grasse, plutdt negligee, in- 
dolente et moUe, toujours k demi 
vltue, toujours coiifee d la six-quaf- 
deux (J. Biohepin, La Miseloque). 

smala(h), n.f. (Numerous) Family, house- 
hold, crowd of people. 

From the Algerian Arabic zmala, family of a 
chieftain and his belongings. 

Je travaiJlais du matin au soir 
pour nourir la smala (H. Bakbtjsse, 
Le Feu). 

smoking, n.m. Dinner-jacket. 

Abbreviation of the English ‘ smoking- jacket ’. 

II 6tait convenu que, cet hiver, 
Joan et Olivier auraient leur prem- 
ier habit pour aller au Fmwpaia . . . 
ils devenaient trop grands pour ^tre 
en smoking (Gyp, Miche). 

*S(Bur, n.f. Ft ta sceur ? A stock retort 
expressing contempt, irony, mockery, 
refusal, (fisbelief, etc. ; and also used 
as an answer to an unreasonable re- 
quest. Somewhat akin to English 
catchwords like : — Have you seen the 
Shah ? or Does your mother know 
you’re out ? or So’s your grandmother 
(or, more modern, So’s your old man) 1 
This sde seems to owe its origin, like many 
catchwords, to a popular song— in this case 
one which was sumg in 1864 to the tune of the 
waltz in La FiUe du BAgiment and begiiming 
with the line ; Et ta sceur est-elle heureuse ? 

Tout ce petit monde entrait, sor- 


tait, pepiait, voletait, esquissait des 
jet6s, grimaqait a la glace, r^pondait 
de loin : “ Ft ta sceur ? ” aux inces- 
sants “ Noun dou Dion ! ” d’un 
maitre de ballet italien (G. Courtb- 
LiNE, Ah ! Jeunesse). 

soi-disant, adf. inv. This expression 
shows a remnant of the old usage in 
the use of soi instead of se as a direct 
object, so that it = ‘ self-styling ’, 

‘ self-styled ’, and should thus be pro- 
perly used of persons only. In speak- 
ing of things it should be replaced by 
its equivalent pretendu — e.g. un pri- 
tendu service. 

*SOif, n.f. *1. 11 fait soif, It’s hot, It’s a 
thirsty job. Cp. faim 2. 

* 2. Jusqu'd plus soif. World without 
end. 

II avait mobilise de la cavalerie et 
de I’infanterie jusquld plus soif (J. 
Bomains, Le Yin hlanc de la Vil- 
lette). 

♦soiffard, n.m. and adf. Boozer, tippler, 
soaW. 

*soiffer, vh, intr. To drink to excess, to 
booze. 

See tirelarigot (Zola). 

♦soifleur, n.m. and adj. = soiflard. 
soignd, adj. First-rate, Al, something 
like — e.g. II a regu une volee et quelque 
chose de soigni 1 He got a thrashing 
and a rare one too 1 IJn rhume soigne, 
A frightful cold. 

Lit. ‘ carefully done or made *, * well-finished 

Je vais vous dornier une penitence, 
et soignie ! Tu feras chaque jour, 
pendant un mois, trois Pater et trois 
Ave (J. Biohepif, Miarka). 
soigner, se. To do oneseK well, 
soin, n.m. Ftre aux petits soins pour (or 
auprds de) queUjvlun, To be full of 
(delicate) attentions for some one, to be 
all attention, very attentive to a per- 
son. 

Comme vous 6tiez attentif, em- 
pre8s6, toujours aux petits soins, dans 
notre cottage du Lincolnshire 1 (T. 
Gautier, Jettatura). 

soletl, n.m. I. Faire le grand soleil, {a) 
To have one’s horse turn a somersault ; 
(6) To do the gymnastic trick of re- 
volving round the horizontal bar like a 
wheel on its axis. 

2, Piquer un soleil. To blush. Cp. piquer 
un tard. 
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Mais OTii, mon vieux I C’est rhenre 
ou Fhorizon vermeil, 

— Si j’ose m’ exprimer amsi, — pique un 
soldi / 

(Rostaio), Ghantecler), 
somme. 1. n.f. (a) En somme. On the 
whole. In the main. 

{h) Somme toute. After aU is said and 
done. Taking ever3rbhing into con- 
sideration. 

(c) La forte somme, A big sum of money — 
e.g. On dit quHl a perdu la forte somme. 
He is said to have lost a ‘ pot 
2, n.m. J en^ai fait qu'un somme, I never 
woke all night. Dormir tout d^un 
somme. To sleep without waking, 
sommeil, n.m. Avoir le sommeil dur. To 
be a heavy sleeper. 

son, poss. adj. Tor a special use of son, sa, 
see faire 15 and sentir 3 . 
sonner. * 1 . vb. tr. To kill or stun a per- 
son by striking his head against a wall 
or on the pavement, ‘ to jerk the 
tinkler 

hit. * to ring ’ ; by comparison with the 
sound made by the clapper of a bell. Apaclie 
slang. 

2. Avoir {trente, etc.) ans sonnis ; see an 1. 
*SopMe, proper name. Faire sa Sophie, 
To put on prudish, disdainful or 
‘ uppish ’ airs, to play the prude — e.g. 
Nefais done pas ta Sophie I Don’t put 
on such airs 1 
Op. Josephine and Julie. 

II trouvait Lantier un pen fi6rot, 
I’accusait de faire sa Sophie devant 
le vitriol, le blaguait parce qu’il 
savait lire . . . mais k part 9a, H le 
d6clarait un bougre d poils (Zola, 
VAssommoir). 

sortie, n.f. Faire une sortie, To fly into 
a passion. Faire une sortie d (or 
contre) quelqu'un, To break out vio- 
lently against a person. 

Properly a military phrase ; ‘ to make a sally 
sortir. 1 . vb. tr. To say, come out with 
— e.g. Sors-le / Out with it ! Cough it 
up ! 

Sacrifi6 ! Qu’est-ce que tu m’as 
sacrifi6 ? Sors4e. Pas un brin de 
rien (H. Lavedan, Le nouveau J eu). 

Je sais bien que c’est un peu 
ridicule de sortir de grandes phrases 
comme cela (G-. Dijhamel, Givilisa- 
tion). 

2. vb. intr. D^od sors-tu (D^od sortez- 
vous) i is said to one who is not up-to- 
date, not in the know, who is behind- 


hand, etc. — ^Why, don’t (didn’t) you 
know ? 

Lit. * Where do you come from * (i.e. where 
have you been not to have heard it) ? 

EUe a dem^nage ? — D’oA sors-tu ? 
repliqua la baronne. Tout le monde 
le sait (Colette, La Fin de GMri). 

3. vb. intr. Jene sors pas de Id, I stick to 
that, I take my stand on that, I’m not 
budging from that. 

4. vb, intr. Je sors d'en prendre ; see 

prendre 8. 

sou, n.m. *^1. Pas + adjective + pour 
un sou (or deux sous), Hot ... in the 
least. 

II n’etait m6chant pour un sou, 
ce Vladimir Petrovitch ! (G-. Leeoux, 
Le Ghdteau noir), 

2 , Ne pas avoir le sou ot Ne pas avoir un 
sou vaillant or Eire sans le sou. To be 
penniless. 

Tiens, I’autre jour, j’ai rencontr6 
S . . . tu sais bien, I’ex-spdcula- 
teur, I’homme des bles, comme on 
I’appelait. ... II n^a plus le sou 
(H. Berkstein, Le MarcM). 

3. W avoir ni sou ni maille. To be penni- 
less, not to have a cent to one’s name. 
See note to maille. 

Charles n© nous est rien, il rCa ni 
sou ni maille ; son p^re a fait faillite ; 
et, quand ce mirliflore aura plouro 
son soul, il decampera d’ici (Balzac, 
Eugenie Grandet). 

souche, n.f. 1. Stupid, dull person, 
blockhead. 

Lit. *log*, ‘tree stump*. 

2. Faire souche. To be the first of the 
stock, to be the founder of the family, 
to found a family. 

3. De bonne (pure, vieille) souche, Of good 
(pure, old) stock. 

C’dtait un Maure de bonne souche, 
brodeur de son etat (B. Peomentik, 
Une Annie dans le Sahel). 

souffler, vb. tr. Souffler quelque chose d 
quelqu^un. To cheat on© out of some- 
thing he covets. 

Pas tr^s chic de votre part, de 
vouloir lui souffler sa maitress© (P. 
Veber, Les Mentries). 

souffrir, vb. tr. Ne pas pouvoir souffrir 
quelqu'un, Not to be able to stand a 
person, to hate the sight of a person — 
e.g. Je ne peux pas le souffrir, 1 can’t 
boar him. Cp. sentir 1. 

See bisquer (Descaves). 
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*soufrante, n.f. Match, ‘ lucifer 

Military slang ; from soufre, * sulphur 
*soiilager, vb, tr. To murder- 

Xiit. * to relieve *, * to ease *. An apache 
euphemism ; op. apalser. 
sodlard, n,m, and adj. Drunkard, 
sodlardise, n.f. Drunkenness, 
sodlaud, n.m, and adj, — sodlard. 
softler, se. To get drunk, 
solilerie, n.f. Drunkenness, drinking bout, 
soulier, n.m. Eire dans ses petits Souliers^ 
To be uneasy in one’s mind, to be on 
pins and needles, on thorns, to be in a 
critical situation, in a fix, in a tight 
corner, ill at ease. 

Lit. * to be in one’s small shoes *. 

EUe etait dans ses petits souliers, 
comme on dit, en pensant k ses 
lettres de change protestees, ou a 
celles de son amant (Balzac, Le 
Pere Qoriot). 

*sofilographe, n.m. Confirmed drunkard, 
^sofilographie, n.f. Drunkenness, drinking 
bout. 

This term, as the ending suggests, originated 
in the slang of printers, who, it seems, have 
always had a reputation for heavy drinking. 
*sofilot, n.m. and adj. = sofilard. 

SOlipijOll, n.m. Un soupQon de, A tiny 
quantity (dash, touch) of. 

Lit. ‘suspicion’. The phrase is used of 
liquids primarily— e.g. un soupcon de cognac, 
a dash of brandy (e.g. in a cup of coffee). 

II avait sur la l^vre superieure 
un petit duvet noir, un soupQon de 
moustache (Maupassant, Yvette). 
soupe, n.f. 1. Soupe-au-lait, n.f. and adj. 
Hot-tempered person. 

Cp. Appendix sub soupe 2. 

Je suis soupe au lait, s’6cria-t-elle, 
mais j’ai bon cceur (J. H. Bosny, 
V Amour d^abord). 

2. Un {gros} plein de soupe, A big fat and 
flabby man. 

Un gros plein de soupe, comme on 
dit dans le peuple (H. Bataille, 
Poliche). 

souper, vb. intr. En avoir soupi. To be 
fed up with it, sick of it — e.g. Pen ai 
soupi, I have had quite enough of it, 
I’m fed up. 

Military slang which has spread to popular 
speech. Can be used of things and persons. 
EUe ne t’apporteras que des 
ennuis et, au bout de huit jours, tu 
en auras soupe (H. Lavbdan, Le 
nouveau J eu). 

See toquade (Mirbeau). 
source, n.f. 1. Couler de source. To flow 
(come) naturaUy, easUy. 


2. Tenw de bonne source or de source c&r- 
taine. To know (have it) on good 
authority. 

Nous avons appris de source cer- 
taine que Casimir est sous cl6 (V. 
Cherbuliez, VAventure de Ladislas 
Bolshi). 

sourire, vb. intr. To please, to be to one’s 
liking — e.g. Cela ne me sourit guere, I 
do not Hke it much. Cela me sourit 
assez, I rather like that. 

L’idee surtout de se lever le lende- 
main de bonne heure pour retourner 
a Kildare, ne lui souriait pas du tout 
(Gyp, Une Passionnette). 

*8011118, n.f. Souris d'hdtel, Eemale hotel- 
thief. 

Lit. * mouse ’ ; modelled on rat d*h6tel. 
*SOUS“Off, n.m. N.C.O. 

Abbreviation of sous-officier. 

souvenir, n.m. 1. Si mes souvenirs sont 
bons ; see m^moire 3. 

2. Mes bons souvenirs d . . ., Bemember 
me kindly to . . . Eappelez-moi bien 
d son souvenir, Please remember me to 
her (him). 

souvent, adv. Plus souventi Expresses 
emphatic refusal : — ^Not likely ! I’m 
not having any 1 I don’t think ! Not 
if I know it ! 

This popular expression stands for le plus 
souve7it, which is also found, and is equivalent 
to a strong jamais or pas du tout. According 
to Littr4,its use is to be explained by ellipsis 
and irony. One suggests to a person some- 
thing that he cannot, or will not, do, and he 
replies mockingly: (C*est ce que je fais) le 
plus souvent. Plus souvent que is also used, 
a fact which proves that the locution is 
now looked upon as a simple formula of 
negation and that its primitive meaning 
and original temporal value are no longer 
taken into account in this exclamation. 

Et tu crois que j© sortirai aveo 
toi ? Plus souvent ! (H. Duvbrnois, 
Edgar). 

Plus souvent gu^ojx m© pince dans 
c©tt© boUe (Zola, V Assommoir). 

subtiliser, vb. tr. To steal, pinch, sneak. 

SUCC^S, n.m. Un succ^s d'estime. This 
expression, which has no exact equiva- 
lent in EngHsh, implies a passably 
cordial reception given from respect 
rather than appreciation to a perform- 
ance or work which has its praise- 
worthy points but is devoid of great 
beauties. 

EUe (I’Acad^mie) n’a obtenu qu’un 
de ces succ^s tildes qui ont re9u 
I 1© nom ©uph^mique de succes d*eS‘ 

Z 
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time (!'. Saeoby, Opinion nationale, 
1867). 

*SUQOii, n.m. Red spot left on skin by pro- 
longed kiss. 

sucre, n.m. Gasser du sucre sur la Ute de 
quelqu^un, To backbite, to speak ill of 
some one in his absence, to run some 
one down. 

Lit. " to break sugar on some one’s head 

Toute la soiree se passa k casser du 
sucrcj comme ils disent dans leur 
argot (A. Datjdet, Jach). 

SUCr6e, n.f. Fairs la sucree, To put on a 
demure air. 

Vous faites la sucrie, 1^, avec vos 
petits airs (V. Sard on, Les Femmes 
fortes). 

sucrer, se, JSucrez-mm, Help yourself to 
sugar. Vov>s ^tes-vous sucre? Have 
you taken any sugar ? 

suSdoise, n.f. (Swedish) match. 
Abbreviation for aUumette suddcise. 

See frais (A) 1 (Copp4e). 

*suer. *1. vb. tr. Fn suer une. To dance 
a dance. 

Lit. ‘to sweat one * (i.e. une dame). 

*2. Fairs suer^ To bore, annoy, disgust — 
e.g. II me fait suer, I’m fed up with 
him. Qa me fait suer. That gets on 
my nerves, disgusts me. 

Lit. ‘to cause to perspire’. 

Je r^pondis Laurianne qu’iZ me 
faisait suer avec ses bravades (G. 
CouRTBLiNE, Une Ganaille). 

See fauter (Mirbeau). 

*suiffard, n.m. and adj. Elegant, stylish 
man ; rich, stylish, well-dressed. 

From the nautical slang term suiff4, said of 
one who wears stylish or new clothes, by 
comparison with a ship the keel of which 
has been newly coated with suif, ‘tallow’ 
(SainBan, Langage varisien, pp. 163-4). 

H retomba dans son admiration 
devant Mes-Bottes. Etait-il assez 
suiffard, V animal ! Un vrai pro- 
priltaire ; du linge blanc et des 
escarpins un pen chouettes ! (Zola, 
L^Assommoir). 

♦suisse, n.m. Fairs suisse. To drink (or 
eat or enjoy something) alone without 
standing treat, not to ‘ stand Sam 
An old military expression adopted by popu- 
lar speech. It arose from the comparison 
boire comme un suisse, i.e. ‘to drink 
copiously *, by allusion to the Swiss mer- 
cenaries of the garde royals, who were 
renowned topers. 

J’ai du bon ^ boire et 9 a m’ennuie 
de fairs suisse (C. H. Hirsoh, Le 
Tigre et Goquelicot). 


Bien sur, js ne fais pas suisse, 
moi ! Quand je trouve un bon plat, 
je le partage. Quand je d^couvre 
une chose amusante, je la signale 
(Hbr-nequin et Coolus, La Son- 
nette d? Alarms). 

suivant, n.m. Au suivant ! Next, please ! 

suivre, vb. intr. {Priere de) Fairs suivre, 
(on a letter) Please forward. Faire 
suivre son courrier. To have one’s 
letters forwarded. 

sujet, n.m. Un mauvais sujet, A scamp, 
a bad lot — e.g. Petit mauvais sujet / (to 
a child) You little rascal ! tin bon 
sujet, A good, well-behaved fellow, a 
steady young fellow. 

II ressemblait bien au mauvais 
sujet des romans populaires (Mau- 
passant, Bel Ami). 

Son gendre, un serrurier-ajus- 
teur, tr^s bon sujet, ouvrier d’^lite- 
im coeur d’or (F. CoppIib, Le Tab, 
lean d^Mglise). 

^tL^adf. BiensUrl or Pour S’drl Surely I 
Certainly ! Sure thing ! You bet your 
life I I should think so, indeed ! 

stiret 6 , n.f. 1 . La SHreti, The Erenoh 
* Scotland Yard*. Les agents de la 
Sikete, Detectives. 

See cueillir 1 (Hirsoh), legume 
(MiUe). 

2. Pour plus de sHreU, To be on the 
safe side. To make assurance doubly 
sure. 

*surface, n.f. Fn boucher une surface d 
quelqu?un ~ Fn boucher un coin d 
quelqu^un ; see coin 1. 

Bien jou 6 , fiston. 9^^ 
houche une surface aux mangeurs de 
sonpe. Tiens, je t’estim© ! (R. Dob- 
GELiis, Saint Magloire). 

*siirin, n.m. Knife. 

Ayache slang; a deformation of the cant 
word chourin, ‘ knife *, under the influence of 
the verb smr {faire mer in jargon =» ‘ to kill *). 
*siirmer, vb. tr. To kill, murder (by stab- 
bing), to ‘ stick ’, to ‘ knife 
From surln. 

T’as pas envie de me suriner, je 
suppose (0. MfsTijNiER, La Lutte 
pour V Amour). 

syst^me, n.m. *1. Gourir (Porter, Taper) 
sur le systems de quelqu^un. To get on 
somebody’s nerves, to annoy, exasper- 
ate, rile a person — e.g. 11 me tape sur le 
sysUme, He gets my back up. 

SysUme here stands for sysUme nerveux. 
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Et puis, ils finissent par noiis 
courir sur le sysUme, les mutil^s. 
On croirait vraiment qu’il u’y a 
qu’eux qui out 6t4 k la guerre (P. 
Benoit, Le Puits de Jacob). 

2. Le syst^me D, The system of show- 
ing resourcefulness in difficult situa- 
tions — e.g. employer le syst^me D, to 
shift for oneself (if necessary, by 


using unscrupulous means), to wangle 
things. 

D stands for dfibrouillard {q.v.). 

Mieux vaut chercher deux amour- 
eux dans Paris que des blesses dans 
les fils de fer barheles. J^em- 
ploierai le systime D et j’implorerai 
le secours de la Providence! (0. 
Vaittbl, Mon Gure chez les Piches). 


T 


’“tabae, n.m. *1. Ce n^est pas le mime tabaCy 
It is quite a difierent matter. That’s 
quite a different pair of shoes. 

’“2. llyadutabac. There is some difficulty, 
complication, obstacle, bother. 

The popular phrase 11 y a iaura, etc.) du 
tabac is of military origin and denoted 
primarily, ‘ There is going to be a fight ’—e.g. 
‘Garmons I dit le sergent en rentrant radieux 
. . . y aura du tabac cette nuit. On a surpris 
le mot des Prussiens ’ (A. Dattdet, Gontes du 
Lundi). The explanation is that for the 
soldier a fight is a windfall, just as tobacco is 
for him a welcome relief. As the expression 
spread it extended its meaning, so that 
it finally came to signify ; there will be a 
quarrel, a row, ructions, etc. 

La question de savoir si, ^ la ren- 
tr4e des Chambres, il y aura “ du 
tabac ”, oomme nous disons, est de 
moindre importance pour nous que 
de savoir si M. Dupuis, des Varietes, 
a accepts ou refuse son role dans la 
pifece en preparation (A. Wolef, 
La Gloriole). 

*“3. Passer qudqv^un d tabac. To give some 
one a thrashing, a sound beating. 

Used of rough handling by the police especi- 
ally. 

Qa finirait peut-etre au poste. 
Ainsi, du moins, je deviendrais 
martyr, et 4 peu de frais, car les 
sergots n’oseraient meme pas me 
pcbsser d tabac (C. Vautbl, Mon Guri 
chez les Pauvres). 

tablature, n.f. Donner de la tablature. To 
give trouble. 

Tablature was formerly a term used to denote 
written music ; then it came to mean the 
teaching of music, and later any kind of 
teaching. As the teaching of music is no easy 
task, the scope of the expression was extended. 

Tomber ou ne pas tomber, telle 
6tait la question, question bien autre- 
ment embarrassante que celle qui 
donnait tant de tablature au prince de 
Danemark (T. Gautier, Voyage en 
JEspagne). 

See balanQoire 1 (Rod). 


table, n.f. 1. Faire table rase (or neuve), 
To start everything afresh, to make a 
clean sweep {lit. and fig.). 

Amongst the Romans, tabulae or "tablets* 
were used for making memoranda, and con- 
sisted of little pieces of wood covered with 
wax on which one wrote with a bodkin. 
The use of tables or tablettes was retained 
during part of the Middle Ages. The phrase 
■faire table rase alludes to the effacing of the 
writing by means of the flattened end of the 
bodkin. 

La clameur des ©nf ants lui rappela 
que lui aussi n’avait pas soupe. II 
courut done au buffet. Mais les 
petits droles avaient de meilleures 
Jambes que lui ; quand il arriva, ils 
avaient fait table rase (V. Hugo, 
Notre Dame de Paris). 

2. La table et le logement, Board and 
lodging. 

*3. Se mettre a table, To inform against 
one’s accomplices. To split, to blow 
the gaff. See moreeau 3. 

4. Tenir table ouverte, To keep open house. 

tableau, n.m. 1. Un vieux tableau. 
Old woman who tries to appear young, 
an old image, a faded beauty. 

*2. Decrocher ses tableaux. To pick one’s 
nose. 

3. Tableau 1 Exclamation used to evoke 
a dramatic or laughable incident which 
suddenly presents itself — ‘ There’s a 
picture for you I ’ — e.g. On a trouve la 
caisse vide, tableau ! 

Tout 6tonn6e, je me retourne. La 
m^re superieure etait 1^, je ne I’avais 
pas entendue entrer. Tableau I (E. 
Pailleron, Le Monde oil Von s'^en- 
nuie). 

tablette, n.f. Bayez cela de vos tablettes I 
Get that out of your head 1 
See note to table 1. 

’“tablier, n.m. Mendre son tablier, (of a 
servant) To give notice. 

Lit. "to give back one’s apron* (which is 

I usually provided by the mistress of the 
house). 
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tac, n.m, Du tao au tac, Tit for tat — e.g. 
Eepondre {Riposter) du tac au tac. To 
give a sharp reply, To give a Bioland 
for an Oliver. 

Trom the fencing term tac, the sound of sword 
striking sword. 

Retenezbien ceci, moncher Maxi- 
milien : si vous prenez I’habitude 
d© rendre du tac au tac ce qu’on vous 
prete, vous ruinerez votre credit 
(A. Hbemant, Cadet de Ooutras). 

taeot, n.m. Ramshackle motor-car. 

Tacot is an imitative word denoting originally 
a little apparatus which sets the shuttle 
moving in a weaving-loom. With the War 
it greatly extended its familiar use and was 
applied to any kind of vehicle, and even to 
guns and rifles. 

See esquinter 1 (Bernard). 

*taf, n.m. Rear, funk — e.g. Avoir le taf or 
Eire pris de taf. To be afraid, to have 
the wmd up. 

Taf or taffe is an old cant imitative word, 
expressing ‘palpitation*, which has passed 
mto popular speech. 

Pris dj'un taf enorme de gamin qui 
a casse une potiche, il n’insista pas : 
il^Za (G. CoxjRTELiNB, Messieurs les 
Ronds-de-Guir). 

taille, n.f. Eire de taille d. To be able to, j 
to be big (strong) enough to — e.g. ! 
Vous rdites pas de taille d faire cela. It 
is beyond your ability. II est de taille 
d se defendre. He is quite able to look 
after himself. 

^tamhoiiille, n.f. *1. Cooking—e.g. Faire 
latambouille,To do (busy oneself with) 
the cooking. 

Les cuistots faisaient leur tarn- 
bouille cent metres a Tarri^re (R. 
DorgelIis, Les Croix de Bois). 

*2. Rood, grub, stew. 

A provincialism ; languedoc tambouio, 

* cooked victuals *. 

tambour, n.m, 1. Bans tambour ni trom- 
pette — e.g. Partir (Deguerpir, Deloger) 
sans tambour ni trompette. To leave 
quietly, without beat of drum. 

Plus de nouveHes : il avait de- 
guerpi sans tambour ni trompette (V. 
Cheebulibz, UAventure de Ladislas 
Bolshi), 

See bagage 1 {a) (Cherbuliez). 

2. Tambour battant — e.g. Mener (Faire) 
une chose tambour battant. To settle 
matters smartly, summarily. Mener 
quelqu*un tambour battant. To treat 
some one harshly, to exact implicit 
obedience from a person, to lead one 
with a high hand. 


taut 


By allusion to soldiers who march more or 
less quickly according to the beat of the drum, 
tampon, n.m. Officer’s servant, batman ; 
soldier doing service (unofficially) for 
another. 

J’etais ton tampon, je faisais ton 
fourbi, ton lit, je fourhissais ton 
sabre, je pansais ta jument, je 
prenais les gardes pour toi, et puis 
tout (A. Salmon, G^est une belle 
FilleJ). 

•’‘tamponner. *1. vb, tr. To heat, knock 
about. 

*2. 3e tamponner. To fight, come to blows, 
tam-tam, n.m. Faire du tam-tam. To 
make a great noise, to kick up a row, 
tanguer, vb. intr. To dance the tango. 

See nouba (Margueritte). 
tannant, adj. Exceedingly boring, irk- 
some, annoying. 

See tanner 2. 

Bans les corridors, k la cuisine, 
au jardin, des houres enti^res, on 
entend sa voix qui glapit. . . . 
Ah ! qu’ello est tanna7ite ! (0. Mie- 
BEAU, Le Journal Tune Femme de 
Ghambre). 

tann^e, n.f. Thrashing — e.g. Donner une 
tannie d quelqidun, To tan some one’s 
hide for him. 

tanner, vb. tr. 1. To thrash, give a hiding 
— e.g. Je vais lui tanner la peau, (or 
le cuir). I’ll tan his hide for him. 

On prenait un veritable plaisir A 
le battre. . . . Aussi, quand son 
p^re avait fini de le tanner, sa m^re 
se mettait k I’ouvrage ! (L. REAPifi, 
La BoUe aux Qosses). 

2. To bore exceedingly, to importxme- 
tant, adv. 1. 3% tant est que . . ., Sup- 
posing . . ., If it be true that . . 

If it can he said that . . . 

Voyons, cher beau-p^re, k quoi 
puis-je vous tee bon ? si tant est que 
je puisse tee bon k quelque chose 
(AxraiBE ET Sandeau, Le Qendre de 
M. Poirier). 


2. 

Tant bien que mal 

; see Men 5. 


3. 

Tant il y a que . . 

. But the fact 

re- 


mains that . . ., 

Anyhow . . ., 

At 


any rate . . . 



4. 

Tant s’m faut I Rar from it ! — e.g. 

. Il 


Test pas riche, tant s^en faut. He is not 


rich, far from it ; 

He is anything 1 

but 


rich. 


6. 

Tons tant que vous ites, Every one 

of 


you. 





Ce n’est pas encore vous qni me 
ferez penr, tons tant que vous etes (J. 
EiOMains, Le Yin blanc de la Vil- 
lette), 

6. Yous m'en direz tant / see dire 24. 

tante, n,f, Chez ma tante. In the pawn- 
shop — e.g. J'^ai ports ma montre chez 
ma tante, My watch is at my uncle’s. 

Depnis longtemps ma tante avait 
tout pris. II restait la commode, la 
table et une chaise (Zola, UAssom- 
moir). 

tantinet^ n.m. Un tantinet, Somewhat, a 
wee bit. 

This familiar expression is already found in 
Villon. Tantet is also used. 

Gros gallon rejoni, d’ allure mv 
tantinet militaire (P. ARi:]srB, Dorn- 
nine). 

taiitdt, adv. 1,A tantdt, Good-bye for the 
present, so-long. 

*2. In popular speech le tantdt is used for 
Vapris-midi, the afternoon, and tantdt 
for ‘ this afternoon 

“ Attendez ce tantdt, on va rire I ” 
— ^L’apr^s-midi, le general visitait le 
cantonnement (R. DoRGEiiis, Le 
Cabaret de la belle Femme). 

tapant, ad§. Punctually, on the dot — e.g. 
A midi (minuit) tapant, On the stroke 
of twelve. 

A midi tapant, qu’est-ce que je 
pario que je suis dans la saUe a 
manger du boulevard d’Inkermann ? 
(Colette, CMri). 

tape, n.f. Pailure, disappointment — e.g. 
Recevoir {Bamasser) une tape or 
Prendre la tape, To fail, come a 
cropper, have a Imock. Quelle tape I 
What a seE ! 

Originally theatrical slang. 

Hastier no compte plus pour moi ! 
Apr^s ma tape au Conservatoire, il 
m’a 4t6 tr^s utile, je n’en discon- 
viens pas ( J. Pbllerik, La Dame de 
leurs Pensies). 

See couiu 2 (Gyp). 

tapd, adj. Excellent, first-rate, ripping — 
e.g. Qa Rest tapd / That’s the stuff to 
give them I 

Le Gamin de Paris, off Ton re- 
marque le oaractfere d’un vieux g6n- 
6ral qui est vraiment tapi (Flau- 
bert, Madame Bovary). 

tap6e, n.f. Great quantity, a lot, heap — 
e.g. 11 y en avait une tapie {des tapdes). 


There were bags (pots, tons, scores) of 
them. 

Une tapee d’enfants dans un grand 
break de chasse (Gyp, La Oinguette). 

taper. 1. vb. tr. Taper quelqu'un. To 
borrow money from some one, to tap a 
person for money, to ‘ touch ’ a person 
— e.g. II m^a tape de cent francs, He 
touched me for a hundred francs. 

“ Que veux-tu, mon amour ? Je 
suis d bout. Et ^ qui m’adresserai- 
je ? Je n’ai que toi ! Je n’ai que 
toi ! ” — Pouvait-il en douter, quand 
il la voyait reduite a le taper, lui, 
et d’une somme si derisoire ? (A. 

Hermaxt, Goutras, Soldat). 

2. To typewrite — e.g. Taper une lettre (a 
la machine). To type a letter. 

’*'3. vb. intr. To stink. Op. gueule 9. 

*4. 8e taper (de), (a) To have to do with- 
out — e.g. Tu peuot te taper / You can 
whistle for it ! (6) Not to care a rap 

about. 

Je me tape des domestiques I 
n’existe pas pour moi. Je ferais 
tout devant eux. Hs ne sont pas 
des ^tres (H. Lavedax, Le nouveau 
Jeu). 

tapette, n.f. (En) Avoir une iapette or 
Avoir une fi^re tapette or Avoir une de 
ces tapettes. To be a great talker, a 
chatterbox, a gas-bag. 

tapeur, n.m. One who is always borrow- 
ing money, cadger, sponger. 

See taper 1. 

tapis, Ti.m. 1. Eire surle tapis. To be the 
subject of general conversation, to be 
broached, to be under discussion. 

Tapis here has its old meaning of ‘ cloth 
covering a table' and the phrase alludes 
to the table round which people are sat 
discussing affairs. 

C’est de Madame Gu4rande que 
vous parlez ? ... fit Chagny agace 
de voir YveHne revenir ainsi con- 
tinuellement sur le tapis (Gyp, Le 
Baron Sinai). 

2. Amuser le tapis. To talk a great deal 
without coming to the point, to talk 
time away, to divert the company by 
idle conversation. 

Variant : Amuser la galerie. 

tapisserie, n.f. Faire tapisserie. To be a 
waMower (at a ball). 

The walls of rooms were formerly adorned 
with vast tapissenes, ‘tapestries represent- 
ing scenes in which the figures were sometimes 
lifelike in size. 

La pauvre enfant en est tout 
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6mue, elle ne connait pas de dan- 
seuxs et craint de faire tapieserie (A. 
Thextbiet, Boisfleury). 
tapoter, vb. intr. To be an indifferent 
player on the piano, to strum. 

See piano. 

tarabuster, vh. tr» To plague, to molest. 
Fusion of the synonyms tabuster and rabaster, 
with the same meaning, and common in the 
sixteenth century (SainEajst, Sources indig^eSf 
n, p. 331). 

La religion est affaire d’accom- 
modement . . . n ne faut point en 
tarahuster le monde (J. Riohepin, 
Miarka). 

taratata ! interj. Fiddlesticks ! 

*tarauder. *1. vb. tr. To beat, tbrash. 

*2. Se tarauder. To quarrel, fight, 
tard, n.m. JSur le tard^ Somewhat late (in 
the day or in Hfe). 

Son p^re, petit professeur, avait 
h4rit^ 8ur le tard d’lme ferme en 
Languedoc (E. UInfirme 

aux Mains de Lumiere). 

Taitempion, proper name. Name used 
jocularly, without any definite mean- 
ing, with reference to any person. 

This fanciful name seems to have been 
popularised between 1840 and 1850 by the 
Charivari^ in which a aeries of articles 
appeared narrating the deeds of two imaginary 
ch^acters called Tartempion and Barbanchu. 
tartine, n.f. Dull, long speech, letter, 
article in newspaper. 

Lit. * slice of bread and butter (or Jam, etc.) *. 
Originally theatrical slang for a long tirade. 
♦tasse, n./. *1. La grande tasse. The 
briny, herring-pond. 

*2. Prendre (or Boire) une (or la) tasse, To 
get drowned (or nearly). Faire boire 
une tasse d quelqu'un, To give a person 
a ducking. Boire dla grande tasse. To 
get drowned, to go to Davy Jones’ 
locker. 

Both 1 and 2 originate in sailors* slang. 

II avait tout de mdme I’air assez 
gai pour un monsieur qui va boire d 
la grande tasse (0. FABEiiBS, Dix- 
sept Histoires de Marins). 

*tassd, adj. First-rate, fine, complete — 
e.g. un diner Hen tassi, a plentiful 
dinner. 

II a mis sept heures quarante-sept 
minutes pour vendr. II faut cinq 
heures bien tassies (‘ five full hours ’), 
mais pas plus (H. Barbxjsse, Le 
Feu). 

*tasser. *1. vb. tr. To give (thrashing, 
talking-to, etc.) — e.g. Qu^est-ce que je 
lui ai tassi / I gave it him hot I 


*2. 8e tasser. To come right — e.g. Qa se 
tassera, It will turn out all right. 

Heureusement, son naturel optim- 
iste avait vite repris le dessus et il se 
reprenait k esperer, aussi bien au 
salut de Jacques qu’au succ^s de sa 
tournee. — Qa se tassera, me r^petait- 
il avec de petits airs ©ntendus (R. 
DoKGEL^iS, Partir). 

Qa se tassera. Qa finit toujours 
par se tasser (H. Clbbo, VJ^preuve 
du Bonheur). 

ta ta ta ! interj. Used to interrupt a per- 
son and implying that one does not 
believe him, that one does not adnoit 
what he says. 

*tatouille, n.j. Sound thrashing, drubbing. 
Abbreviation of ratatouille, in the sense of 
‘ thrashing '. The association of the ideas 
* blow * and ‘ food * (especially soup) is 
common in popular speech. 

*taille,%./. *1. Military prison — e.g. Faire 
de la taule, To be in prison, quod, clink. 
Also spelt idle. An old cant term (from the 
Provencal tovle, ‘ compartment of a factory *) 
with the meanings of * house ' room \ 

On imagine des catastrophes ; on 
se voit d^i^ en t6le (J. Romains, Le 
Vin blanc de la Villette). 

*2. Workshop, place, room. 

Dans la idle oh j’6tais, on s’6tait 
fichu en gr^ve, pour rien, par 
solidarity, fi parait (Bbieijx, Le 
Bourgeois aux Champs). 

T.C.F. Abbreviation for Touring-Club 
de France. 

The members are called Us Ucifistes. 

teigne, n.f. Nasty, snarling, evilly-dis- 
posed woman. Une vraie teigne, A 
regular shrew. 

Lit. 'moth- worm*. 

iQl,adj.8i>ndpron. 1. Tel quel, {a) Just as 
it is (was) — e.g. J e vous le rends tel qud, 
I return it to you just as it was lent me. 
Jela prendrai telle quelle, I wiU take it 
just as it is. Laisser tel quel. To let it 
stand, to leave unaltered. 

Tel quel, il est tr^s job ce chateau, 
mais il ressemble k un tas d’autres 
(H. Berxstbin, Le Marchi). 

Je vais vous dire Taventure telle 
quelle, sans chercher I’expliquer 
(Maupassant, Clair de Lune). 

See cbien 5 (6) (Richepin). 

(6) Mediocre, not very satisfactory, only 
so-so — e.g. Une paix telle quelle, des 
raisons {chambres) telles qudles. Ce 
sont des gens tels quels, They are just 
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ordinary (humdrum) people. They are 
no great shakes. 

2. Tellement quellem&nt, adverbial form of 
tel quel. 

La f antaisie me vient de transcrire 
im de ces croquis tellement quellement 
(P. Botjeget, Profits perdus), 

3. Tel {Telle) que vous me voyes., used to 
reinforce an emphatic moL Cp. parler 

Pendant huit ans, j’ai ^t4 dan- 
seuse, moi, telle que vous me voyez, 
danseuse k T Opera (Maupassant, 
Musette), 

4. Monsieur un tel, Mr. So-and-So. 

fempSy n.m, 1. Avoir tout le temps — e.g. 

Nous avons tout le temps. We have 
heaps of time. Nete presse pas / Tu 
as tout le temps / Don’t hurry ! You’ve 
plenty of time ! 

2. Tuer (BrUler) le temps. To kill time. 

EUe cherchait, par tons les moyens 
possibles, bruler le temps qui la 
s^parait de cette recontre (Gyp, Une 
Passionnette). 

3. Dans le temps, Formerly, in time past, 
in bygone times. 

See lapin 1 (AUais). 

4. Dans les premiers temps. At first. 
Dans les derniers temps. Of late. 

Dans les premiers temps, j’essayai 
de leur faire entendre raison (A. 
Peanob, VMui de Nacre). 

See calotte 1 (Copp6e). 

*6# Dn deux temps. In double quick-time, 
in a jiffy, in no time. 

Sometimes (et) trois mouvementt is added. 

Moi, j’irai chercher C61estin Du- 
vignaud, je r6glerai mon compte 
avec lui et votre successeur, en deux 
temps, sans trainer ! (G. CHiiEAU, La 
Maison de Patrice Perrier). 

6. II y a beau temps que . . It’s a (good) 
long time since . . . — e.g. II y a beau 
temps que jene vous ai (pas) vu, I have 
not seen you for many a day. It’s ages 
since we met. II y a beau temps de 
cda, That’s a long time ago. 

II y a beau temps que les provin- 1 
ciales ne ressemblent plus h> ces 
poup6es mal fagoUes dont parle 
Balzac (P. Boxjeget, Profits perdue). 

7. Le temps de -{- infinite, As soon as . . 
Only a moment to . . . and . . . 

Vous y serez de bonne heure ? — 
J’y dine. Et vous ? — Le temps de 
jeter un coup d’ceil sur mes 6preuves, 


et j’y cours (de VoGuij, Les Marts 
qui parlent). 

Blaireau, dit-il, vous aEez 6tre 
libre dans un quart d’heure. Le 
temps de signer ce papier et toutes 
les portes s’ouvriront devant vous 
(A. Allais, U Affaire Blaireau). 

8. Le temps se brouille. The sky is getting 
overcast. 

9. Les trois quarts du temps, Half the 
time. Generally speaking. 

10. Ne pas Hre de son temps, Hot to be 
modern in one’s ideas. 

11. Par le temps qui court (or les temps qui 
courent), Howadays, in these days, as 
times go. 

Par les temps qui courent, les cer- 
tificats sont difficiles k obtenir (J. 
Renaed, Les Gloportes). 

See d6teler (Donnay). 

12. Prendre un temps. To pause. 

M. Cousinet prit un temps, puis, 
d’une voix claironnante, prononQa : 
Ma femme ! (C. Vautbl, Mm Cure 
chez les Riches). 

13. Se dmner du bon temps. To have a 
good time; not to work too hard. 

14. Un temps de chien ; see chien 9. 

16. Gela a fait sm temps. That has served 
its time. That is out of date. 

16. Le temps me dure. Time lies heavy on 
my hands. 

tenir. 1. Tenir de. To take after, have 
something of — e.g. Gela tient du pro- 
dige. That has a touch of the marvel- 
lous. II tient de son pere. He takes 
after his father. 

Gela tient ^ la fois du couvent, de 
la prison, de la f orteresse, et aussi un 
peu du harem, car les Mores ont 
pass6 par H (T. Gautiee, Voyage en 
Bspagne). 

D’ailleurs, tu tiens de ton oncle 
Ignacio, on ne fera jamais rien de 
toi ! (P. Loti, Ramuntcho). 

See came 2 (Dorgeles). 

2. Tenir d. To care about, be anxious to — 
e.g. II y a une chose que je tiens d te dire. 
There’s one thing I am anxious to tell 
you. Je n^y tiens pas, I am not par- 
ticular about it, keen on it, I don’t care 
about it. 

Deviens-tu fou? . . . Comment! 
c’est toi qui ne veux plus de moi, 
et c’est moi qui demanderais le 
divorce ? Demande-le, toi, puisque 
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tu y tiens tant ! (J. LemaItke, Le 
DepuU Levemi), 

Vous aUez prouver qae vous 
n’avez pas menti. — Vous le voulez ? 
— J^y tiens (Brieitx, Les Hannetons). 

See aceroc (Maupassant), elam(p)- 
ser (Courteline). 

3. Cela tient d . . That is due to . . . 
A guoi cela tient4l? or A quoi tient 
cela? What’s the cause (reason) of 
this ? What is that owing to ? 

4. II ne tient qu^a vous (lui, etc.) de . . 

It is in your (his, etc.) own power 
to . - It depends on none but your- 
self (himseK, etc.) whether you (he, 
etc.) . . . — e.g. II ne tient qv?a lui de 
commencer. It rests entirely with him 
to begin ; He can begin when he likes. 

II ne tient qv?d vous de me rouvrir 
la carri^re que mon imprudence m’a 
ferm6e (V. Oherbtctliez, UAventure 
de Ladislas Bolshi). 

Vous m’enviez ? — dit Farn^se, qui 
se prit k rire ; — il ne tenait qu^d vous 
defaire comme j’ai fait (C. FabrIjbb, 
Quatorze Histoires de Soldats), 

5. Je n^y tiens plus, (a) I don’t caro about 
it any more (see 2) ; (b) I cannot 
stand it any more (longer). G'est d n'y 
pas tenir. It is unbearable. Je ne 
peux plus y tenir, I cannot contain 
myself any longer. 

Les deux prem^res heures so pas- 
sent, quelques-uns n'y tiennent plus 
et s’en vont. Tons les corps sont 
serres comme dans un etau (Taine, 
Voyage en Italie). 

6. Qu^d cela ne tiennef Don’t let that 
stand in the way ; Hever mind that ; 
Don’t let that be an obstacle ; Let 
that be no objection. SHI ne tient qu^d 
cela / If it depends only on that ; If 
that is the only objection ; If that is 
aU (you want). 

Betourner . . . c’est facile ^ dire. 
... Et I’argent ? . . . Vous ne 
savez done pas comme ils m’ont 
plume (‘ fleeced ’), la-bas, dans le 
desert ? — Qu^d cela ne tienne I . 
Le Zouave part demain, et si vous 
voulez, je vous rapatrie (A. Daudet, 
Tartarin de Tarascon). 

7. En tenir, on account of the indefinite 
element en, lends itself to all Mnds of 
allusions. The commonest meanings 
are {a) to be smitten, in love ; (b) to 
be caught. 


8. En tenir pour, To be in love with, 
mashed on. 

En voil^ encore un qui en tient 
pour la dame ! reprit Fanchon- 
neau (V. Chebbxtlibz, UAventure 
de Ladislas Bolshi). 

9. II n?y a (pas de) , . . qui tienne — e.g. 
II n^y a pas d^amitie qui tienne. Friend- 
ship has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion; It must be done in spite of 
friendship. 

Tout est d^sir, tout est reverie. 
II n^y a rialite qui tienne lorsque le 
cceur est jeune (A. be Musset, La 
Confession diun Enfant du Si^cle). 

C’est bete, les femmes ; une fois 
qu’eUes ont 1’ amour en tete, eUes ne 
comprennent plus rien. II Uy a pas 
de sagesse qui tienne, I’amour avant 
tout, tout pour I’amour ! (Maupas- 
sant, Histoire vraie). 

10. II vaut mieux (or Mieux vaut) tenir que 
(de) courir, A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. See tiens, n.m. 

11. Tiens J and Tenez ! The imperative 
of tenir is used as an interjection (<z) 
with the force of ‘ Here you are 

‘ Take it ’ — when presenting or hold- 
ing out a thing to a person and enjoin- 
ing him to take it. 

Cemay (lui donnant la pi^ce) : — 
Tenez, voil^ pour vous ! (P. Wolep, 
Le Lys). 

hfous allons nous mettre k la bes- 
ogne imm^diatement. Tiens, prends 
la lampe (Maupassant, Bel-Ami). 

(b) With the force of ‘ Look ! ’ ‘ Just 
listen to this ! ’ when one wishes to 
attract a person’s attention not to a 
thing which he can really ‘ hold but 
to a person, an immaterial thing, a 
spectacle, etc. It is also used with the 
same force in the middle of a speech in 
order to call a person’s attention to a 
particular point or action. 

Tenez, on aper^oit un bout du 
toit entre les arbres (J. LEMAfTBE, 
Les Bois). 

Ils ont gagn6 audacieusement ce 
qu’ils dopensent en rentiers (Sgoistes. 
Tenez, je suis entree bier chez Mrs. 
Milney . . . et j’ai compris 1’ origin© 
de ce luxe (R. Bazin, La Barriire), 

(c) Tiens (and not Tenez), losing its 
literal or figurative meaning, is used 
as an exclamation expressing surprise 
(pleasant or unpleasant) — ‘ Why ! 
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What ! HtiUo ! ’ It is often repeated 
— e.g. Tiens I tiens ! Indeed! You 
don’t say so ! It should be noted that 
tins tiens can be used indiiferently 
with a second person sinffular or 
plural. 

EUe n’a pas voulu me dire son 
nom. EUe m’a simplement do- 
mand6 h queUe heure eUe pourrait 
te rencontrer. — Tiens/ (A. Captjs, 
Notre J eunesse), 

TienSy votre ami n’est plus la ? 
(Labiohe, Le Voyage de 31, Per- 
richon). 

(d) Einally we find that Hens has become 
so colourless that in familiar speech it 
is tacked on to a word or phrase merely 
as a kind of support. Sometimes the 
English equivalent is ‘ To be sure ! ’ 

^ Assoyons-nous dans une logo, 
iie?is / Nous serons mieux pour 
causer, nous ne nous voyons pas si 
souvont (H. Lavedak, Ze nouveatc 
J eu), 

12. Savoir d qiioi s^en tenir (sur), To know 
what to think (about), what to make 
of it, to know the truth, the real state 
of things, to have formed one’s opinion 
— e.g. Je ne sais d qiioi m^en tenir, I do 
not know what to believe. 

11 savait d qiioi s*en tenir sur la 
promesse du mar6chal (A. Baxtdet, 
Contes du Lundi). 

13. S^en tenir d. To stick to, to bo content 
with, to limit oneself to, to stop, to 
refuse to go any further — e.g. Je m^en 
tiens d cela, I stick to that (statement), 
I am content with that. 

Permets-moi de ni/en tenir au 
reoit do oe que j’ai vu (E. Eromek- 
Tm, Une Annie dans le Sahel). 

14. Se le tenir pour dit ; see dire 22. 

15. Tout se timty Everything is closely 
linked together. 

II y a 14 un cycle tr^s complexo do 
causes et d’elfots. Tout se tient dans 
la nature (K. de Gottrmokt, Dis- 
sociations). 

16. Ne pas tenir debout ; see debout. 

17. Tenir (used absolutely and eUiptic- 
aUy for tenir bon or tenir ferme). To 
hold out, resist — e.g. Ilfaut tenir coUte 
que co'dte. Wo must stick it at aU costs. 

tenue, n.f. Dn tenue, In uniform. En 
grande tenue. In full dress. Mn petite 
tenue. In undress. 

II tourna la t^te et vit le portier 
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en petite tenue, qui lui demanda ou 
il aUait (A. Hermant, Cadet de 
Contras). 

terrain, 71. w. 1. Jenevoussuivraipassur 
ce terrain, I decline to discuss that 
subject with you. 

2. Alter sur le terrain. To fight a duel. 

3. Tdter (or Peconnaitre, Bonder) le terrain, 
To feel one’s way, to sound a person, to 
see how matters stand. 

terre, n.f. 1. Eire terre d terre, To have 
no noble feelings, to be commonplace. 

2. Faire rentrer quelqu^un sous terre. To 
cover a person with confusion. 

3. On manger ait par terre. You could eat 
your dinner off the floor. 

Stock popular phrase used with reference to 
the extreme clcanlmess of a room, inside of a 
house, etc. 

4. Memuer del et terre : see note to pied 6. 

terroir, n.m. Sentir le terroir. To be re- 
dolent (racy) of the soil, to savour of 
one’s country, to have (keep) the 
characteristics of one’s native place. 

tdte, n.f. 1. A tete reposee. At one’s 
leisure. 

Nous en reparlerons d Ute reposee 
(H. Lavedait, Nocturnes). 

2. Avoir de la Ute — e.g. Cet homme a dela 
Ute, That man has his head screwed 
on the right way, has a head on his 
shoulders, is a .man of resource. 

This is said of one whose judgment is sound 
and who never loses his head. Variant: 
C’est un homme d& Ut&. 

3. Avoir la tete en hois = Avoir la gueule 
de bois ; see gueule 3. 

4. Avoir la Ute pres du bonnet. To be 
quick-tempered, very hasty, hot- 
headed, easily ruffled, very touchy. 
Littr6 makes the following suggestions con- 
cerning the origin of this expression : " Le 
bonnet dont il s’agit est un bonnet facheux, 
par exemple le bonnet vert des banqueroutiers, 
ou le bonnet des maris trompfis. ... En ce 
sens, avoir la tSte px^s du bonnet, serait ©tre 
tout pr©s de faire banqueroute, ou d'etre 
tromp6 par sa femme. Pareille situation met 
un homme de mauvaise humeur, et on fera 
bien do ne pas Tagacer. Mais peut-6tre est-il 

lus simple d’expliquer cotte locution ainsi : 
on bonnet est enfonc6, il lui ©chaufle les 
oreilles et lui rend la t§te chaude ; de la, 
col©re et emportement.” 

EUe est col^ro, moi . . . fai la 
Ute pris du bonnet, ot un beau jour 
nous nous sommes quittes de peur 
de nous brouiller tout 4 fait (A. 
Thedriet, La Ghanoinesse). 

5. Avoir une bonne tite, To have a 
grotesque face. 
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6. Avoir line Ute de linoUe, To l)e hare- 

brained, 

Xti. ‘linnet *. 

L’henre n’a-t-elle pas soim4 pour 
Ini de mettre nn pen de plomb dans 
sa Ute de Unotte^ (V. CHERBtrLiBZ, 
Le Comte Kostia). 

7. Ve sont deux tites dans un bonnet. They 
are hand and glove together. 

8. En avoir par-dessus la Ute, (a) To be 
head over ears in it ; (b) To be sick 
(and tired) of it, to be fed up with it. 

Je me moqne bien de Madame, 
moi ! . . . II ne faudrait pas qu’ 
eile m^embSte, apr^s tout . . . J^en 
ai assez , . . fen ai par-dessus la 
Ute, de Madame (0. Mirbbatj, Le 
Journal d^une Femme de Ghambre)* 

9. En fairs d sa Ute, To have one’s own 
way. To do as one pleases — e.g. J^ai 
beau dire, il enfera d sa Ute, It’s no use 
my talking, he will do as he likes. II 
n^en fait qu^d sa Ute, He only does as he 
hkes, He always wants his own way. 
He will not listen to good advice. 

Kous sommes assoz vieux I’un et 
I’autre pour fairs qu'd noire Ute 
(M. Prevost, Le Pas releve). 

10. Fairs la Ute, To sulk, be sulky. 

See pistonner (Vautel), 

11. Fairs sa Ute, To put on airs. 

12. Fairs une Ute, To pull a long face. 

Papa fera une Ute, mais je m’en 
moque (Maxtpassant, Notre Coeur). 

13. J eter quelque chose d la Ute d quelqu^un, 
To cast something in one’s teeth (as a 
reproach). 

14. La Ute me (lui) tourne, I am (He is) 
dizzy, giddy. My (His) head is swim- 
ming. 

16. Laver (or Lessiver) la Ute d quelqu^un. 
To scold, blow some one up, to give one 
a good wigging, a dressing-down. Cp. 
savon. 

Hous avons beaucoup trop man- 
age cette fiUe. Demain, Jotte, aprfes 
mon depart, tu la feras comparaitre 
et tu lui laveras la Ute dSmportance 
(A. Liohtenbeeobr, Petite Madame) 
*16. Mettre la Ute (or le nez) d la fenitre. To 
be guillotined. 

By allusion to the passing of the head through 
the lunette or circular aperture of the guillo- 
tine. 

17. Monter la Ute d quelqu^un. To excite, 
work upon some one, to put an idea 
into some one’s head — e.g. On lui a\ 


monU la Ute, They have poisoned his 
mind. Cp. 22. 

D’ailleurs, je m’amuse k I’exciter 
de toutes les mani^res . . , et, bien 
que je n’aie pris k son 6gard aucune 
resolution, k lui monter la Ute seri- 
eusement (0. Mirbeau, Le Journal 
d^une Femme de Ghambre). 

18. Ne (pas) savoir od donner de la Ute, 
Not to know what to do first, which 
way to turn. 

Vous arrivez juste k Rivray 
comme je suis k un labour ecrasant. 
Jene sais od donner de la Ute (H. be 
RiJGNiER, Les Vacances d^un jeune 
Homme sage). 

19. Piquer une Ute, (lit.) To go a header 
(in the water), to dive head-first ; (fig.) 
To enter suddenly upon some danger- 
ous undertaking. 

Tiens 1 il a piqui une Ute / Dieu 
de Dieu, s’il pouvait se casser la 
gueule ! (Zola, UAssommoir). 

20. Bompre (Gasser) la Ute d quelqu^un — 
e.g. Vous lui rompez la Ute, You are 
driving him mad. 

21. 8e casser (or 8e creuser) la Ute, To 
puzzle (rack) one’s brains — e.g. Je ne 
me casse pas la Ute avec (or pour) de 
telles bagatelles, I don’t worry my head 
about such trifles. Op. se creuser le 
cerveau, under cerveau 3. 

Une savant de mes amis expH- 
quait ainsi ce phenom^ne : — Ne 
vous cassez done pas la Ute, mon 
cher ... Le cas de Dingo est 
simple, et il est tr^s frequent (0. 
Mirbeatt, Dingo). 

22. 8e monter la Ute, To get excited (over 
fancied or exaggerated wrongs). Cp. 17. 

Vous savez combien je suis prompt 
k me monter la Ute (R. Boylesve, 
Souvenirs du Jar din ditruit). 

23. 8e payer la Ute de quelqu^un. To pull 
some one’s leg, to take a rise out of a 
person — e.g. On s' est payi sa Ute, They 
made fun of him. Il se payait ma Ute, 
He was pulling my leg. 

Non, Leopold, tu n’es pas utile. 
Les employes s’en aper^oivent ; ils 
se paient ta Ute et je suis atteint, 
par ricochet (H. Duvernois, Edgar). 

24. TUe baiss6e — e.g. Il y va Ute baissie. 
He rushes blindly into it. Donner Ute 
baiss^e dans le piege (or le panneau). 
To run (rush) headlong (walk straight) 
into a trap. 
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25. Tite de Turc, Person taken as a butt 
for ironical hits, jokes or insults. 
Allusion to the Turk*s head used at fairs to 
be pummelled by persons desirous of testing 
their strength. 

26. line bonne tite, A simple-minded per- 
son, one easily imposed upon. 

27. Une tite (or cervelle) brUUe, A devil- 
may-care feUow, a dare-devil. 

28. Une tite carrie, (a) A Gherman ; (b) 
An obstinate person, 

29. Une mauvaise tite, A wrong-headed, 
perverse person. 

30. Une tite montie. An excitable person, 
a fanatic. See 23. 


teuf-teuf, n.m. Motor-car. 

An imitative word. 

thdme, n,m, Un fort en thime. Clever 
student. 


to a man who is clever at nothing else but 
book-work. 

II avait 6t6 l!^colier paresseux qui, 
quelquefois, par caprice, 6torme les 
maitres et se montre sup6rieur aux 
forts en thime, aux premiers de laj 
classe (P. CopriiE, Bonne Fille) 
th^se, w./. En thise ginirale. As a general | 
rule. 


En thise ginirale, dit M. Lerond, 
une erreur judiciaire cst la chose la 
plus invraisomblable (A. Prance, 
UAnneau d’Amithyste). 

♦Thomas, proper Tiame, Chamber-pot, 
stool, Jemima, Jerry — e.g. Alter voir 
la veuve (or la were) Thomas, To pay a 
visit to Mrs. Jones. 

This use of the name TTtomas originates in 
military slang (cp. Jules). Nyrop {Oram, 
hist,, Iv, p. 305) thinks that it is due to a 
play on words : “ Dans Target des soldats 
la tinette des latrines s*appelle Thomas. 
L'emploi de ce nom propre est dd a une 
mauvaise plaisanterie ; dans Thymne de 
Mquos so trouve le verset : * Vide Thomas, 
vide pedes, vide manus * ; ici vide, prononc^ 
4 la francaise, s’est confondu avec videz, et la 
signification de Thomas 6tait done toute 
donn6o.*" Sainton is nearer the truth when 
he writes {Langage parisien, p. 407) : Oe 
sont Ilk, on ne sauralt assez fe r6p6ter, des 
fac6ties vulgaires, des noms donnes par un 
loustic de chambrfie, et il serait tout & fait 
ddplacS d'y voir des Equivoques saerto,” 
♦thime, n.f. Pive-franc coin. 

An old cant word, which originally denoted 
* alms *. 

II avait pari6 une thune&u v^tdrin- 
aire que j*6tais tu6 (H. Bernstein, 
Le Litour). 

See carmer (Hirsoh), sig (Eosny). 
tic, n.m. Habit (especially a bad one) — - 


e.g. Avoir le tic de ranger ses angles, To 
be in the habit of biting one’s nails. 
Lit. the nervous affection of twitching. 

Jacques Langelot dtait vieux gar- 
gon et surement plein de tics (L. 
Belabee-Mabdeijs, Douce Moitii). 
tienne, n.f. A la tienne / Good health 1 
The noun imderstood is santi. Similarly 
A votre sanU ! with the reply A la vdtre I 

Mademoiselle, deux verres de 
champagne, s’il vous plait. ... A 
la tienne, Parju I (A. Allais, 
U Affaire Blair eau), 

tiens, n.m. Un tiens vaut mieux que deux 
tu V auras, A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. Cp. tenir 10. 
tiers, n.m, Le tiers et le quart. Every sort 
of person, aU and sundry, Tom, Bick, 
and Harry — e.g. Devoir au tiers et au 
quart, To owe money right and left. 
Baconter {Dire) ses affaires au tiers et 
au quart, To tell one’s business to every- 
body. Se moquer du tiers comme du 
quart, Not to care a straw about any- 
body or anything. 

II n’y a pas d’ vieille portiere pour 
etre, comme vous, renseign^e sur 
V tiers et V quart ! (Sardoe et 
Moreau, Madame Sans-Gine). 

♦tiffes or tits, n.m. pi. Hair, ‘ thatch ’. 

A provincialism (Champagne) ; properly 
* adornments for the hair ’. In Old Erench 
tiffer meant 'to arrange the hair ’, ‘ to curl % a 
meaning still extant in certain patois 
(SainEan, Langage parisien, pp. 266, 302). 

Ginette demandait bas, a son 
mari ; — Qu’est-ce que e’est que des 
tifs ? — Bes cheveux — en argot d’ap- 
ache. . . . Tu en apprendras beau- 
coup ici, car Gabfes est une garni- 
son de (M. Harry, La 

divine Chanson). 

timbale, n.f. Dicrocher la timbale. To 
carry off the prize, to be the winner, 
to take the cake. 

An allusion to the practice of hanging a 
timbale or goblet as a prize at the top of a 
greasy pole. 

Ce serait lui qui finirait par 
dicrocher la timbale, parce que, quand 
une fille ne pent pas avoir celui 
qu’elle voudrait, elle prend le 
premier v&nu (E. Ron, UIncendie). 
timbre, n.m. Avoir le timbre fili. To be 
cracked, to have a screw loose. 

Lit. * to have one's hell cracked *. 
timbr6, adj. Crazy, cracked. 

Comme je vous le dis. EUe est 
timbrie, cette femme-lh. ; elle finira 
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dans un cabanon (H. Bataille, 
Maman Golibri). 

tintouin, n.m. Donner du tinfoum d quel- 
qu^un. To give on© cause for worry, 
auxiety. JSe donner du tintouin^ To 
fret, worry. 

Mon Dieu ! mon Bieu ! m’en 
auront-elles donne du tintouin, mes 
fiHes ! (Brieux, Les trois Filles de 
M, Dupont), 

tiquer, vh. intr, 1. To show a slight sign 
of emotion, interest, etc., to wince. 
Lit. to make an involuntary movement of the 
head or eyes, as if one had a tic. 

Tu as tique quand on a apporte le 
livre. — Je n*ai pas tique du tout. 
Tu te trompes, man chou (H. Ba- 
TAiLLE, Maman Golibri). 

tirage, n.m. 1. II y a du tirage, Things 
are not going smoothly. There are 
difficulties. There is opposition some- 
where. 

II est tr^s maltn, Maurice ; comme 
il n’a pas beaucoup de fortune, il 
devine qu’^7 y aura du tirage aupr^s 
de papa et de maman qui veulcnt 
m’acheter pour ma dot (P. Veber, 
Les Eentrees), 

2. Tirage au sort. Drawing lots. 

*tire-au-flane or tireur-au-flanc, n.m. See 
flaiic 5. 

tirelarigot, a, adv. Loire d tirelarigot. To 
drink like a fish. 

This expression is first found at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century in a sermon by 
Menot quoted by Henri Estienne. Its 
starting-pomt seems to have been a refrain . 
larigot ' 6 larigot ' (already found in a poem 
by Christine de Pisan and still current in 
popular poetry), drawn from the name 
of the instrument called arigot, a kind 
of flute (cp. filter and siffler, ‘to dnnk 
copiously '). As for the element tire, tirer 
has always been an essential verb in the 
vocabulary pf drinking songs (Sain’Eaf, La 
Langue de Rabelais, I, p. 413 ; II, pp. 257-8). 
According to G. Baynaud {Romania, VIII, 
1879, p. 100) the second element hides the 
Old Erench word rigot in the sense of ‘ belt ’. 
If this Interpretation is correct, the phrase 
ought properly to be written and pronounced 
boire d tire le rigot, i.e. to drink till one 
stretches one’s belt. 

EUe soiffait d tirelarigot, et appe- 
laitMes-Bottes “ mon'p.sion ” (Zola, 
UAssommoir). 

*tirelire, n.f. *1. Head, face, mouth — e.g. 
11 en faisait une tirelire / You should 
have seen his face ! 

Lit. ‘money-box 

*2. Stomach, belly. 

tiiref. *1. vb. tr. {of time) To do, spend. 


get through — e.g. Tirer de la prison. 
To do time. Tirer quinze jours d 
V ombre, To spend a fortnight in jail. 
This use of the word originally belonged to 
the slang of convicts — e.g. tirer des longes, to 
spend several years in prison. It passed into 
popular speech via military slang. 

On I’envoyait k Bordeaux, avec 
son nouveau grade, tandis que je 
restais au regiment, ou je n’avais 
plus que trois ans k tirer pour 
obtenix mon conge d6finitif (B, 
CoppEE, Le bon Crime). 

See classe (Courteline), patate 2 
(CourteHne). 

2. Vb. intr. Tirer sur, (of colours) To 
verge on — e.g. Ge bleu tire sur le vert, 
This blue has a greenish tinge. 

*3. Se tirer. To be off, make tracks — e.g. 
Jeme tire, Tm off. 

Elliptical for Se tirer des pieds (fliltes, pattes). 

*4. Qa se tire. It is nearly finished. It’s 
drawing to an end. Uann&e se tire 
(or commence d se tirer), The year 
is nearly at an end. 

*5. Qa s^est bien tire ? How did you got on ? 
How did things go off ? Had a good 
time ? 

6. B'^en tirer. To get out of a difficulty, to 
manage — e.g. Ar^ec din francs 7iou$ nous 
en tirerons. We’ll manage with ten 
francs. Je rrCen tirerai comme je 
pourrai, I shall do the best I can. 
Equivalent to se tirer d'affaire (sec affaire 29). 

J’ai aid6 Mariarme h faire ses 
comptos. . . . EUe ne parvenait 
pas a s^en tirer (0. Mirbeaxj, Le 
Journal d'^une Femme de Ghambre). 

See autre 4 (Copp^e). 

titi, n.m. Un titi parisien, A young 
Parisian roguo (with a reputation for 
wit and pertness). 

Probably originates in child’s talk, by repeti- 
tion of last syllable of petit. 

Tine petite creature fluette, vivo, 
sautUlante, blagueuse et pleino de 
drolerie, de cotto drolerio qui tient 
lieu d’ esprit aux titis males ©t 
femeUes (§clos sur le pav4 do Paris 
(Maupassant, Mouche). 

toe. 1. n.m. Anything trashy, sham — 
e.g. G'est du toe, It’s faked up, It’s 
false (paste, imitation). Mnioc, Paked 
up, flashy, brum or brummagem. 

Lit. ‘ gold or silver plated jewellery *. An old 
cant word with the meanings of ‘copper*, 
‘ poor jewel ’ : an imitative term expressing 
the dull sound of copper or silver-gilt 
(SainEan, Les Sources de V Argot aricien, II, 
pp. 263, 457). 
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Qa n’est pas le grand monde rd le 
petit, ni le moyen. Qu’est-c© que 
c’est ? Qa a Fair d’etre ^ la fois nn 
pen tout 9a, mais en faux, en toe 
(H. Lavebak, Viveurs). 

Si e’etait un bijou, il n’avait pas 
le poin9on de la Monnaie ! J’aime 
pas le toe, moi, je veux du vrai ! 
(J. K, Hxtysmans, Les Sceurs 
Vatard). 

2. adj. Worthless, trashy ; ugly ; ridic- 
ulous, stupid. A figurative use of 1. 

Claude Ferval a Texpression 
fausse et la ponsee toe I (Gyp, Les 
Froussards). 

toctoc, adj. Eire {D&uenir) toctoc. To be 
(become) crazy, dotty. 

toi, pron. De toi d moi, Strictly between 
ourselves, between you and me and the 
lamp-post, 

*toiles, w./. pi. Bed-sheets — e.g. 8 e mettre 
dmis les toiles, To go to bed. 

II se glissa entre les toiles et prit 
un volume de Montaigne, dont il 
lisait volontiers quelques pages 
avant de s’ondormir (A. Hbrmaptt, 
Cadet de Contras). 

*t61e, n.f. = taule. 

tolle or toll^, n.m. Cry of indignation, 
outcry — e.g. Crier tolle contre quel- 
qidnn. To raise a hue and cry against. 
Prom tlio Latin tolle (‘ take ’, * carry away *), 
the cry uttered by the Jews when Pilate 
showed them Jesus. 

Le tolle fut general, et jamais 
I’empereur Guillaume n’eut plus de 
raisons do se sontir cncercle (A. 
Hbrmant, Cadet de Coutras). 

Co fut dans la villo 1’ occasion d’un 
nouveau tolle contre Mario (J. be 
Laoretelle, La Bonifas). 

♦tomate, n.f. *1. Hoad, nut. 

*2. Stupid follow. 

’•'S. Des tomates I expresses refusal : — ^Not 
much ! Not likely ! Op. des dattes ! 
des navets ! 

tomber. 1. vb. tr. To knock down, to 
floor. 

This tr. use of tomher oriffinates in the slang 
of strong men and wrestlers at fairs, called 
tomlmurs. 

vb. intr. Qa tomhe, Men '{mal). That 
happens opportunely (inopportunely), 
at a suitable (awkward) time. Gela 
tombe d merveille / That’s splendid ! 
Vous tonibez Men, (a) You arrive in the 
nick of time ; (6) You aro lucky ; You 
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have applied to the right (or ironically 
to the wrong) person. 

Tu n’es done pas k faire ta class© ? 
— ^Non. Je me suis apergu en 
chernin qu’il etait trop tard. J’ar- 
riverai pour la second©, ce sera 
suffisant- — ^a tombe Men : j’ai k te 
parler (Bribux, Les Hannetons). 

tonneau, n.m, Eire du mime tonneau, To 
be much of a muchness. De ce ton- 
neau-ld, Of that ilk, kind. 

Lit. ‘cask*, ‘barrel*. 

Va done la retrouver, vous ferez 
un joli couple. Ton honneur et le 
sien sont du mime tonneau ! (Brietjx, 
Les Hannetons). 

EUe raisonne comme ma m^re. 
Ma m^re dit des afiaires de ce ton- 
neau-ld (H. Lavedax, Le nouveau 
Jeu). 

See craque (Gyp). 

tonnerre, n.m. Mille tonnerresl inter j. 
Dash it all ! 

tonton, n.m. Uncle, ‘ nunkey 
Child's word. 

toper, vb. intr. To shake hands on a bar- 
gain, to agree — e.g. Tope / (Topez /) or 
Tope-ld! (Topez-ldl) (Give me) your 
hand ! Agreed ! Done ! 

Il se decida, tendit la main comme 
apr^s r achat d’une vache : “ Topez- 
Id, m’sieu T baron, o’ost fait ” (Matt- 
pass akt, Une Vie). 

toquade, n.f. Fancy, hobby, fad, mad 
whim — e.g. Avoir une toquade pour 
quelqu^wn. To be spoony on a person, 
to have a passing fancy for someone. 

Il avait eu un petit Picard, dont 
la toq'iiade dtait de se trimballer en 
voiture (Zola, L^Assommoir). 

La passion ou plutot la toquade do 
M. Xavier ne dura pas longtemps. 
Il eut vite “ soupe de moi ” (0 . 
Mirbeau, Le Journal d^une Femme 
de Chambre). 

See noce 1 (Rdgnier). 

*toquante, n.f. Watch, ‘ ticker ’. 

Originally an old cant word recalling the 
muffled ringing of a repeater- watch without 
a bell. 

toqud, adj. 1. Crazy, a bit touched — e.g. 
Il est un peu toque, He’s not quite all 
there. 

Un© toquie, j© vous dis, comme 
son hurluberlu do p6re ( J. RiOfiEPiN, 
Contes sans Morale). 

2. Eire toqui de, To be gone on, sweet on, 
infatuated with. 
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Du moins, c’est ainsi que me parla 
de Victor Cliarrigaud un peintre de 
ses amis qui etait toque de moi (O. 
Mirbeaxt, Le Journal d^une Femme 
de Ohambre). 

toquer^ se, Se toquer de. To become 
crazy about, to take a fancy for (a 
tbing), to fall or be in love with (a 
person). 

Je crains bien que, le jour ou je me 
toquerai de quelqu’un, ce ne soit tout 
de bon (C. FAREiiBE, Dix-8ept His- 
toires de Marins). 

See eoureur (Zola). 

toreher, vb. tr. To do something hurriedly 
and carelessly, in slap-dash fashion, to 
bungle, botch up, knock off. 

J’en ai re9u des vers, avant vous, 
et des vrais, autrement torchis (H. 
Duveen-ois, Edgar). 

See paquet 2 (Mirbeau). 
torchon, n.m. 1. Slattern. 

Lit. ‘ dxister ‘ dish-cloth '. 

2. Le torchon brUle (dans cette maison), 
Expression used to denote that a 
domestic quarrel is taking place, 
that discord prevails in the house- 
hold. 

tordant, adj. Very funny — e.g. Une his- 
toire tordante, A killing story, a 
screamer. 

*tord-boyaux, n.m. Very strong brandy, 

‘ whip-beUy ’, ‘ pinch-gut 

Le tord-boyaux est vers6 k la ronde 
dans les lourds godets de verre sale 
(J. Riohepin, Le Pave). 
tordre, se. To split one’s sides (be doubled 
up) with laughter — e.g. Je me tordais 
de fire, I split my sides (was con- 
vulsed) with laughter. G’itait d se 
tordre ! It was killing, screamingly 
funny. 

Lit, * to writhe 

Mais n faut que je te raconte le 
plus drole, il y a de quoi se tordre 
(M. Harey, La divine Chanson). 
torgnole, n.f. 1. Blow, slap in the face. 

2. Thrashing, walloping. 

Stands for torniole, * blow on the head 
lit. * giddiness ‘ turn (of the hand) 
tort, n.m. A tort et d travers, At random, 
right and left, thoughtlessly, 
tortillard, n.m. Narrow-gauge railway, 
local line. 

Nyrop (Etudes, II, p. 34) writes ; Les dic- 
tionnaires publics avant 1914 donnent k ce 
mot le seal sens de : orme ^ bois nouenx. 
Le sens le plus connu maintenant de notre 
mot est celui de : petite locomotive suivle de 


wagons minuscules servant k desservirrarm^e 
en apportant le vin et les vivres aux soldats, 
Tavoine et le foin aux chevaux, les obus et les 
cartouches aux canons et aux mitrailleuses. 
... II faut pourtant ajouter que le petit 
train entre Melun et Barbizon s’appelle 
tortiUard. Cette denomination a ete en usage 
pas mal d'ann^es avant la guerre ; aucun 
lexicographe ne I’a enregistrfie, autant que je 
sache, et c’est pourq^uoi je suppose qu’elle a 
dd appartenir exclusivement au langage tout 
familier : c’est la guerre qui I’a tir6e de sa 
cachette.” 

II y a dix-huit cents mtoes d’ici 
le tortillard (P. Ga vault. La petite 
Ghocolatiire). 

tortiller. *1. vb. tr. To eat. 

Elliptical for tortiUer du hec, 

Les d^licats n’avaient rien tortille 
depuis trois jours (Zola, U Assam- 
moir). 

2. vb. intr. II nly a pas d tortiller, (a) It’s 
no use shuffling, shilly-shallying ; (b) 
There is no denying it — e.g. II n^y a 
pas d tortiller, est un bon type. He’s a 
splendid chap and no mistake. 

’“toubib, n.m. Doctor, medical officer. 

Military slang ; from the Algerian Arabic 
telyb, ‘ doctor ’. 

Les toubibs les font foutre d poil 
tons les quinze joui’s (R. Doegel]§)S, 
Les Croix de Bois). 

touche, n.f. Appearance, look, figure, out 
— e.g. Avoir une touche. To look a guy. 
Tine bonne touche, A grotesque face or 
appearance. 

toucher, vb. tr. 1. Toucher (de V argent, 
ses appointements, etc.), To receive 
(money, one’s salary, etc.). 

See cru (Maupassant). 

2. Toucher d . . ., To verge on — e.g. 
Toucher d la quarantaine. To be verg- 
ing on the forties. 

3. Touchez Id I Your hand on it I Done ! 
Cp. toper. 

^a ne fait rien, tenez, touchez Id 
tout de m^me si vous etes son fils ! 
(P. Loti, Eamuntcho). 

4. Etre toucM, To be wounded (in a 

duel). 

6. Avoir Vair de ne pas y toucher ov Ne pas 
avoir Vair d’y toucher, (a) To look as if 
butter would not melt in one’s mouth, 
as if one could not say boo to a goose ; (b) 
To be very sarcastic without appearing 
to mean anything. 

The implication in (a) is that one puts on an 
air as if one would not touch forbidden 
fruit — while someone is looking. Cp. air 7 
and sainte-nitouohe. 

6. ToucM / or Bien toucM ! Well hit ! 
Well said ! Good point ! 
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toujours, 1. Toujours (lit. ' alwa,j8^) 
may have the force of (a) Still. 

Et vous etes toujours content de 
votr© location ? Pas de rats, pas 
trop de tanpes, dans le jardin ? (H. 
Batatlobj, Poliche). 

(6) ‘ Go on . . ‘ Continue . . in con- 

junction with a verb in the future or 
imperative — e.g. J e vais sortir ; tra- 
vaillez toujours I 

Tu ne penses plus ^ mademoiselle 
CMmence ? — Plus du tout. Pour- 
quoi me domandes-tu cela ? — ^Re- 
ponds toujours (Briexjx, La petite 
Amie). 

(c) ‘ Nevertheless especially in the 
formula Toujours esUil que . . , 
(standing for Toujours est-il certain 
que . . The fact remains that . . 

At any rate . . Anyhow . . . 

Alors, vous voulez toujours rester 
ici ? (P. DE Croissbt, Le Bonheur, 
mesdames), 

Avait-il bien r6ellem6nt I’inten- 
tion d© partir ? . . , Toujours esU 
il que la m6nagerie Mitaine avait 
quitt6 Tarascon depuis plus de trois 
mois, et 1© tueur de lions ne bouge- 
ait pas (A. Battdet, Tartarin de 
Tarascon). 

(d) Toujours, with the force it has in (c), I 
is often added at the end of a sentence, i 
after a pause denoted in writing by a 
comma. 

Sa voix a de la douceur. — ^Pas 
lorsqu’il est en col^re, toujours ! 
(Zola, La Oonquite de Plessans). 

2. (Test toujours pa. See 6. 

toupet, n.m. Cheek, impudence, sauce, 
brass — e.g. 11 (en) a du ioupet / He has 
plenty of cheek 1 He’s got a cheek! 
Tu as un rude toupet / Well, you have 
a nerve I Avoir un toupet de bmuf (or 
de commissaire). To have colossal im- 

? udonoe. Ce serait Id un fichu toupet / 
'hat would be infernal cheek ! 

Bobert {Phraaiologie, p. 6) tblnks that the 
above meaning of the word toupet {lit . " fore- 
lock *) originated by allusion to the Italian 
hired assassins of former days, who wore a 
big fowjjet under a broad-brimmed slouch hat ; 
when they had committed a crime, they 
would draw the forelock over their faces in 
order to avoid recognition. 

B’aiJleurs, avec du toupet, un hom- 
me r6ussit toujours dans le monde 
(Eladbeet, Madame Bovary). 

See chichi 2 (Mirbeau), serin (Mix- 
beau). 


toupie, n.f. Une vieille toupie. Ridiculous 
old woman, old frump. 

Lit. * spinning-top '. 

tour« n.m. 1. Trick — e.g. Jouer (Faire) 
un tour d quelqu*un. To play a trick 
upon some one. G^estun hien bon tour. 
It’s a capital joke. II m^a joue un 
tour de sa fagon. He played a trick of 
his own on me. 11 vient encore de faire 
un tour de safagon, He has just played 
ofi one of his tricks. Un tour de cochon 
or Un sale tour, A mean, underhand, 
dirty trick. 

2. A tour de bras ; see bras 1. 

3. Connaitre quelque chose dans ses tours et 
ditours, To know something inside out. 

4. En un tour de main. In an instant, in a 
twinkling, Hke a flash — e.g. Ge fut fait 
en un tour de main, It was the work of 
a moment. 

L’examen du logis aohev6. Ton 
proedda a la toilette, qui fut faite 
en un tour de main (T. Gautier, 
J ean et J eannette). 

5. Un tour de force, A feat of strength, of 
skiU. 

6. Un tour de passe-passe, A sleight-of- 
hand trick. 

7. Tour du (or de) bdton, Illicit gain on 
some business transaction, gr^, per- 
quisites. 

ProbablyrefeiB to the stick with which jugglers 
or conjurers performed their tricks, hence 
the phrase savoir le tour du bdton, ‘ to be sharp 
and skilful From the seventeenth century 
the expression underwent an evolution in 
meaning and came to denote the illicit profits 
obtained from an ofllce or situation by subtle 
or skilful means (SaikEan, Jjangage pariaien, 
pp. 227-9). 

Un sergent-major est plus heureux 
que nous. On Thabille ; il a das 
tours de bdton (L. Besoaves, Sous- 

Offs)- 

*tourlourou, n.m. Familiar name for a 
soldier. 

Especially applied to an infantryman and a 
raw recruit. Borrowed from the modern 
Provengal tourlourou, ‘ noisy from toroloro, 
an ‘ oboe 

Bes bancs de bois . . . propices 
. . . aux aveux des hobonnes et 
des tourhurous (J. RiOHEPiifr, Le 
Pavi). 

touinde, n.fi Bound of drinks — e.g. 
Payer (Offrir) une toumie. To stand 
drinks aU round. G^est ma toumie/ 
It’s my shout (call, treat) I 

See hleue (Coppde), payer 3 
(Baudot). 
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tourner. 1. vh. intr. Tourner mal ; see 
mal (B) 3. 

2. vb. tr. and intr. To take films (for the 
cinema), to film, to act in films, 
’"tourniquet, n.m* Passer au tourniquet. 
To be tried by court-martial ; to be 
sent to a penal regiment. 

Vous savez, si je suis houcU, je ne 
vous rate pas, je vous mets deux 
jours et avec le motif. ... Et un 
motif comme celui-1^, c’est le tourni- 
quet (P. Acker, Le Soldat Bernard). 

tourte, Silly person, duffer. 

’"tousser, vh. intr. Ge que je toussel or 
C^est que je tousse/ Stock phrase to 
express emphatic assertion — e.g. Tu ne 
connais pas la rue Beider ? — Non, dest 
que je tousse, j'^y demeure. Do you 
know rue Holder ? — Don’t I just, I live 
there I Ce n^est pas clier, Qa, non, dest 
que je tousse ! That’s not dear, oh dear 
no ! {ironical). 

Ah bien ! 11 n’est point poivre, non, 
dest que je tousse / (‘he isn’t drunk, 
oh no, I don’t think ’ (ircmic)) disait 
Nana embetee (Zola, Nana). 

tout, udv. and n.m. 1. Du tout is used 
familiarly for Pas du tout, Not at all. 

2. Du tout au tout. Completely. 

Alors, qu’est-ce qui t’a chang^e du 
tout au tout ? (Brietjx, Les Ameri- 
cains chez nous). 

See gagner 2 (Maupassant). 

3. Toutd, . . ., Entirely devoted to, given 
up to. 

Le pto, tout d son commerce, 
avait confix I’^ducation de I’enfant 
h> une vieille tante (A. Daudet, 
UjSvangeliste). 

*4. Gen^est pas tout ga, That’s not the point 
at all. That won’t do at all. 

Ce n’est pas tout ga, monologua-t-il 
encore, puisque je mets les batons 
(‘ since I am making tracks ’), il faut 
que je pr6vienne Monseigneur . . . 
Je ne veux pas avoir I’air de deserter 
(C. Vatttel, Mon Cur^ chez les 
Pauvres). 

5. Monsieur Tout-le- Monde, The man-in- 
the-street. Cp. homme 5. 

toutou, n.m. Dog, bow-wow. 

Child’s word. 

trac, n.m. Fright, funk, cold feet — e.g. 
Avoir le trac. To have the wind up, to 
show the white feather. Flanquer 
(Picher) le trac d, To frighten, to put 
the wind up. 


Originally a hunting term , chasser d la traque 
is to pursue the game from all sides at once, 
traque expressing the action of trampling the 
undergrowth in so doing. Cp. frousse. ^ 

§a ressemble au trac qu’on a 
quand on passe ses examens (H. 
Laved AN, Le nouveau Jeu). 

See diable 8 (Courteline). 

train, n.m. 1. Aller son train. To go 
(carry) on in one’s way, to go one’s own 
way, to jog along ; {of things) To 
proceed, take its course. Au train 
dont vous y allez, At the rate you are 
going at. Allez toujour s votr strain. Go 
on as usual. 

2. Btre dans le train. To be fond of new- 
fashioned, modern ideas, ways, etc., to 
be up-to-date, to belong to the new 
school. Pas dans le train, Not up-to- 
date, of the old school. 

Une Parisienne de la derni^re 
heure, une Parisienno dans le train 
(R. CooLus, Les Bleus). 

3. Btre en train. To be in good (high) 
spirits. Btre fort en train, To be in 
high fettle, in high spirits. Jene suis 
pas en train aujourdlmi, I do not feel 
up to the mark to-day. Btre mal en 
train. To be out of sorts. 

Je suis plus souffrant aujourd’hui 
que d’ordinaire ; jene me sens pas en 
train ; je vous attristerais et vous 
generals (T. Gautier, Avatar). 

4. Btre en train de . . ., To be occupied 
with . . ., to be busy . . ., to be just 
. . . — e.g. Je suis en train de diner, 
I am in the act of (I am just) having 
my dinner. 

5. Fairs du train. To kick up a row, a 
dust. Quel train ! What a row ! 

6. Grand train or Bon train. Rapidly — 
e.g. Aller grand train. To go (drive) at 
a good pace, speed, to go the pace, 
drive hard. Mener quelqu^un bon 
train, (lit.) To bring some one along at 
a great rate ; (fig.) To drive someone 
hard. 

7. Manquer le train. To miss one’s oppor- 
tunity in life (and consequently to be 
the reverse of prosperous). 

8. Mener grand train, To keep up a great 
state, to live in grand (great) style. 

On ne les dit pas riches . . . 
en efiet. — Pourtant ... its minent 
grand train? (0. Mirbeau, Les 
Affaires sont les Affaires). 

9. Prendre le train onze or le train d?<mze 
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heures. To go on foot, to go on (to ride) 
Shank’s pony (mare). 

On prendra le train onze. Ce sera 
douze sons d’ economises (Colette 
ET Marohand, La Vagahonde). 

10. Train demaiscm. Establishment, style 
of living. 

11. Train de vie. Style (way) of living, 

mode (style) of life. 

II ne gardait pas le lit et menait son 
tram de vie ordinaire (T. Gautier, 
Avatar), 

See bande 2 (About). 

trainee, n.f. Prostitute of the lowest 
kind, ‘ drab 

tramtrain, n.m. = trantran. 

trait, %.m. 1. F air e des traits d son mari 

{d sa femme). To be unfaithful to one’s 
husband (wife). 

Je suis pas une menesse (‘woman’) 

faire des traits ^ son meg ( == mec ) ! 
(C. H. Hirsoh, Le Tigre et Ooguelu 
cot). 

2. Tout Tun trait or Uun trait or D'^un 
seul trait. At one gulp ; at one ‘ go ’ ; 
straight off. 

Elle prit le bol, qu’elle vida d^un 
trait (P. Benoit, Pour don Carlos), 

See affaire 15 (Erokmann-Chat- 
rian). 

traite, n.f. Ifune traite or Tout Tune 
traite or D^une seule traite. Without 
stopping, right off the reel, at one 
stretch, straight off. Cp. trait 2. 

Lit. * stage * (of a journey). 

See cheval 6 (Gyp). 

traitre, adj. 1. Dangerous, deceptive — 
e.g. Mefiez^vous, Vescalier est traitre. 
Take care, the staircase is dangerous. 

2. Fas un traitre mot — e.g. II rCa ^as dit un 
traitre mot. Ho did not utter a single 
word. JeTen crois pas un traitre mot, 
I don’t believe a word of it. 

Quoiqu’il fut venu pour notifiier ce 
manage k la vicomtesse, le beau 
Portugais n’avait pas encore os6 en 
dire un traitre mot (Balzao, Le Fere 
Goriot). 

tralala, n.m. 1. Merry gathering, feast. 

Sa toilette de noce constituait son 
unique ressource pour les jours de 
tralala et de c6r6monie (A. Theuriet, 
Les (Fillets de Kerlaz). 

2. Fn grand tralala. Dressed up to the 
nines (to the knocker), in full fig. Se 
mettre sur son grand tralala. To dress 
oneself up to the nines. 


Toutes les 416ves en grand tralala 
sont en haut (A. Theuriet, Les 
(Fillets de Kerlaz). 

3. Et tout le tralala. And aU the rest of it. 

Les beaux sentiments, c’est pour 
vous, rhonneur, le rachat et tout le 
tralala . . . pour les richards, les 
heureux de la vie (H. Bataillb, 
L* Enfant de V Amour). 

4. Faire du tralala. To make a great fuss, 
a great show. 

Tralala was originally a song-refrain ; then 
it came to express in a general way a feeling 
of gaiety and good-humour, and later a 
gathering or feast where such a spirit prevails, 
especially a dance, and finally a festive dress . 

tramontane, n.f. Ferdre la tramontane. 
To lose one’s head, not to know which 
way to turn. 

From the Italian (stella) tramontana, the star 
visible across the mountains (the Alps), i.c. 
the pole-star. Before the use of the compass, 
it served as a guide to navigators on the 
Mediterranean, and if it was obscured they 
were apt to lose their bearings. Commoner 
variants are perdre le nord, perdre la boussole. 

Ah ! Dieu, si maman me voyait 
. . . elle en perdrait la tramontane 
(G. RiJVAL, Lyceennes). 

tranche, n.f. 1. Bore sur tranche, (of a 
book) (5ilt-edged. 

2. S^en payer une tranche. To treat oneself 
to, to have one’s fill of a thing — e.g. 
J e nrCen suis paye une tranche ! I had 
the time of my life ! 

Lit. ‘ to treat oneself to a slice of something ’. 

transatlantique, n.m. Deck-chair. 

Abbreviated in familiar speech to transat. 

trantran, n.m. Humdrum routine, usual 
business ; one’s own way — e.g. Alter 
son petit trantran. To live a quiet, 
unobtrusive life, free from care. 

Sain6an {Langageparisien, p. 23) suggests that 
the word is imitative, expressing the noise 
made by a mill when flour is being bolted. 

La vie continue son petit trantran, 
la mort aussi : Carton a perdu sa 
femme (M. Donnay, La Boulour- 
euse), 

travers, de, adv. Fegarder quelgTun de 
travers. To look black or askance at a 
person. 

*tr4fle, n.m. Tobacco. 

Lit. ‘ clover * (dry clover being of a brownish 
colour). An old cant term which has passed 
into popular speech, especially into military 
slang. 

tremblement, n.m. . . . et tout le tremhle- 
ment, . . . and all the rest of it, and 
the whole hag of tricks, and the (whole) 
blessed lot. 

Catherine, vite la soupe, et du bon 
AA 
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vin, et dll bon cognac, et tout le 
tremblement ! (A. Daitdet, Jack). 

Le vienx est nn s^nateur . . . 
ancien ministre, ancien haut-com- 
missaire, tout le tremblement ! (V. 
Maegiteeitte, Le Gompagnon), 

See dessus 3 (Farrere), mieh^ 2 
(Romains). 

*tremblote, n,f. Trembling, fear, fever — 
e.g. avoir la tremhlote, to have the 
twitters. 

From trembloteTi * to quiver 

Madame la baronne a raison : on 
ne fait rien de bon quand on se hate, 
m a la tremblote (M. Boulengee, Le 
Pavi du Boi). 

See cogne (Barbusse). 

*trempe, n.f. Thrashing, hiding. 

From the popular expression tremper une 
soupe d quelgu’un, * to thrash some one * (liL 
"to pour broth over slices of bread *). 
trente-deux, n.m. Le trente-deux du mois 
— Le trente-six du mois ; see trente- 
six 2. 

trente-et-un, n,m. 8e mettre (Eire) sur 
son trente-et-un, To tog oneself np, to 
be in fuR feather, to dress in one’s 
Sunday best, in one’s glad rags. Cp, 
dix-huit. 

Trente-et-un is probably used here in a vague 
way to express a great number of things. 
Uobert {Phra84ologie,^.2f>V) conjectures that 
this use of it may originate in a pun : there 
formerly existed a silk of very fine quality, 
called because its width was ir; of 
an ell . By a play on words or in e rror the people i 
turned it into qmnze et seize, i.e. trente-et-un. 
Similarly very tight shoes are sometimes ! 
called souliers seize, because they are tris 
straits (13 et 3), and very tight new shoes I 
are called souliers mngt-cinq,heca\ise they are 
neufs et tris Straits (9 et 13 et 3). Larousse 
says that trente-et-un is here a corruption! 
of trentain, “ ancienne sorte de drap dont la 
chaine fitait compos^e de trente fois cent fils 
et avec lequel on confeotionnaitlos v6tements 
de c6r6monie 

Marcel, ne remarquez-vous pas 
que papa s^est mis sur son trente-et- 
un 7 — ^En effet, M. Roissy avait fait 
toRette : veston 614gant, cravate 
neuve, fleur k la bontonnito (H. de 
RIigniee, La Peur de t Amour), 
treBte-six^ num. adj. 1. The number 
trente-six has passed into familiar use 
to indicate vaguely a great many — 

. e.g. Ne pas y alter par trente-six 
chemins (see chenam 3). Voir trente- 
six chandelles (see chaudelle 6). 
Uenfant a ses trente-six volontes (see 
volontd). Je te Vai dit trente-six fois, 
Accourir des trente-six coins du monde. 


II faut que tout soit clair entre 
nous. Nous ne sommes pas des Alle- 
mands, nous autres, qui vont par 
trente-six chemins (JBeckmae-n-Cha- 
TBIAN, Le Brigadier Frideric), 

An r 6 sum 6 , c’ 6 tait un de ces ter- 
ribles tyrans domestiques qui font 
les trente-six volontes de leur femme 
(C. Leeoy, Les Tribulations d'*un 
Futur). 

Ne vous 6 tonnez pas si vous ne me 
voyez pas de la journ^e : je vais k 
Paris et j’ai trente-six courses k faire 
(A. Heemant, Coutras, Soldat). 

2. Le trente-six du mois. Never. Tous les 
trente-six du mois. Once in a blue moon. 

Vous le gditez ! Quant k moi, on 
me vient voir quand on y pense, les 
trente-six du mois, ou peu s’en faut ! 
(Maupassant, Bel- Ami), 

*tricoter, vb, intr. Tricoter (des pincettes, 
des flvites). To run (especiaRy quickly), 
to spin along. Also se tricoter. 

Lit. 'to knit*. 

Si je suis en retard, je puis dire 
que fai tricote ! (0. H. Hirsoh, Le 
Tigre et Goguelicot), 

^trifouiller, vb, tr. and intr. To rummage, 
throw about in searching, fumble. 
Originally a provincial fishing term : trifouiUer 
Veau, ‘ to disturb the water whence trifouil, 
‘ disorder *, ‘ upheaval *, a parallel form to the 
provincial synonyms tribouiller and tribouil 
(Old French tribouUer, ' to upset while 
stirring and tribouil, ' agitation ') (SainEan, 
Langage parisien, p. 180). 

II se trifouilla avec les doigts les 
frisons des cheveux (J. K. Huys- 
MANS, Les Soeurs Vatard). 

*trimard, n.m. Road, highway — e.g. Ftre 
sur le trimard, To be a tramp. Faire 
son trimard, (of a prostitute) To walk 
the streets (op. faire le trottoir). 

See note to trimer. 

trimarder, vb, intr. To tramp, trudge. 
From trimard. 

trimardeur, n,m. Tramp, ‘ hobo 

trimballer, vb. tr. To transport, drag 
about with one, cart about (of things 
or persons). Se trimballer. To knock 
about. 

Je ne veux pas la trimballer par- 
tout, cette enfant ; 9 a la fatiguerait 
(H. Laved AN, Gens de Maison), 

See air 7 (Barbusse), toquade 
(Zola). 

trimer, vb. intr. To work hard, to drudge, 
toil. 

An old cant term with the meaning of * to 
tramp along ' to be a vagabond * (Old 
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French trimer, ‘ to run ’) ; trimard is con- 
nected with this verb. 

Et monsieur tmne, par tons les 
temps, pour payer les dettes de 
I’association ! (V. Mabgtjeritte, Le 
Gom^agnon). 

See ¥ache 1 (c) (Fabre). 

’‘'tringlot, n.m. Soldier of the Train des 
Equipages, the French Army Service 
Corps. 

A deformation of train under the influence of 
tr ingle, military slang for * rifle *. Also spelt 
trainglot. 

trinquer, vb, intr. To suffer, to be the 
victim, to pay the piper. 

A metaphorical application of the verb, 
which means properly ‘ to clink glasses *. 

Comment, m’sieu Didier, vous 
m’arretez encore ? alors, c’est tout 
le temps mon tour, c’est tou jours 
moi qui tringue ? (L. FsAPiij, La 
BoUe aux Gosses). 

Nous autres, dans le olerge, nous 
ne trinquons pas assez souvent pour 
nos idees (C. Vaxjtel, Mon Cure chez 
les Pauvres). 

’“tripette, n.f. Ne jsas valoir tripettef To be 
absolutely worthless (of persons or 
things). 

Lit. diminutive of tripe, ‘tripe*, 
trlporteur, n.m. Carrier tricycle. 

Abbreviation of tricycle porteuf. 
tripotage, n.m. 1. Mess. 

2. Jobbery, intrigue. 

Mon associ6 est un coquin . . . il 
m’a compromis dans un tas de sales 
tripotages (F. Copp^je, Le bon Grime). 
tripot^e, n.f. 1. Dressing down, drub- 
bing — e.g. Flanquer (Picker) une tri- 
poUe d> quelqu’un, To give some one a 
thrashing. 

2. A lot of, whole ‘ whack * of — e.g. Une 
tripotee Tenfants, A crowd of children, 
tripoter, vb. tr. and intr. 1. To handle, feel. 

Tons ces objets intimes et par- 
fum^s quo j’aime tant tripoter (0. 
Mirbeaxt, Le Journal d'une Pemme 
de Chambre). 

2. To mess about, make a mess. 

3. To speculate (in shady transactions), to 
intrigue. 

Vous ne connaissoz, vous autres, 
quo les professions ^ fleur d’eau; 
mais il se tripote dans les bas-fonds 
cinquante industries vaseuses que 
vous ne soup 9 onnez pas (Aitgier, 
Le PUs de OCboyer). 
trogne, n.f. Face, mug. 

See friser (Gautier). 


’“trognon, n.m. *1. SmaU-sized person. 

*2. Term of endearment — e.g. Mon petit 
trognon. My little dear, ducky, sweet 
one. 

Lit. ‘ stump ’ (of cabbage, etc.). Cp. chou 1. 

*troml)ine, n.f. Mug, phiz ; head, nut. 
tromblon, n.m. Tail hat, ‘ stove-pipe ’. 
Lit. ‘blunderbuss*. The top-hat so called 
widens at the top. 

*trompette, n.f. == trombine. 
trompeur, n.m. A trompeur trompeur et 
demif Set a thief to catch a thief, 
trop, adv. 1. PJtre de trop. To be super- 
fluous, in the way, not wanted. 

2. Vous rCavez pas trop Pune heure, It 
will take you a good hour. 

3. Jene sais (pas) trop, I hardly know, I 
don’t exactly know. 

*troquet, n.m. — mastroquet, of which it is 
an abbreviation. 

EUe a toujours le pouce qui sent la 
charcuterie mangle sur la table de 
marbre du troquet (H. Bataille, La 
Pemme nue). 

trotte, n.f. Stretch of road. Tout Pune 
trotte. Without stopping. 

Il y a une trotte ! — Oh ! trois kilo- 
mtoes (Gyp, Geux qui Pen /...). 
trotter, se. To make off, do a mizzle, 
skedaddle — e.g. Je suis en retard, je 
vais me trotter, I’m late, I must be off. 
trottin, n.m. Errand-boy, errand-girl, 
trottoir, n.m. Paire le troitoir, (of a 
prostitute) To walk (To be on) the 
streets, to ply the trade of a prostitute. 
Lit. ‘ pavement ’. 

Il m’a dit que je vivais de ma 
femme et qPellefaisait le trottoir (R. 
Bbitjamin, Les Justices de Paix). 
trou, n.m. 1. Small, dismal town, a hole 
of a place. Un petit trou pas cher, the 
stock phrase applied to a cheap, quiet 
little holiday-place. S*enterrer dans 
quelque trou de campagne. To bury one- 
self in some little country town. 

Vous irez nous choisir un coin 
bien frais. ... Il faut que ^ce soit 
un “ petit trou pas cher ”... parce 
que je ne vais pas etre riche, vous 
savez ? (Gyp, Le Baron Sinai). 

See embSter 2 (Gyp). 

2. Paire un trou d la lune, To make off 
without paying one’s debts, to shoot 
the moon. 

Lit. ‘to make a hole in the moon*. The 
original expression, still used in the seven- 
teenth century, was Jaire un trou d (or dans) 
la nuit, and for some unexplained reason the 
word lune was substituted for nmt. 
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*troilfignon> n.m. Bottom, behind. 

*troilille, n.f. Avoir la trouilhi To be 
funky. Ne pas avoir la trouilU, (a) To 
be plucky, to have no fear ; (b) To be 
cheeky, not to be short of cheek. 

Lit. ‘ colic *. 

Aucun, parmi ces hommes, dont 
la plupart sont braves et accep- 
tent comme un risque professionnel 
la mort dont ils font commerce, 
n’a honte d’avoir senti la trouille, 
jusque dans les entrailles (V. Mar- 
auBRiTTE, Le Couple), 

J’ai envie de vous inviter a diner 
au restaurant. — ^Au restaurant ! pro- 
testa Tuemouche. T'‘as pas la iron- 
ille. Tu en aurais, au moins, pour 
cinquante balles (F. Champsaxtr, 
Tuer les Vieua / Jouir I). 

*trouiUoter, vb. intr. To stink. TrouiL 
loter du goulotf To have a foul breath. 

trousses, n.f. pi. A ses trousses — e.g. 
Les chiens Haient d ses trousses, The 
dogs were at his heels, in pursuit. 
Lit. * breeches 

Et la-dessus il partit en courant 
comme s’il avait eu le diable d ses 
trousses (V. Ciibrbuliez, UAventure 
de Ladislas Bolshi). 

trousser, vh. tr. 1. Trousser une affaire, 
To despatch a piece of business. 

Lit. ‘ to tuck up ‘ to truss 

2. Bien trousse, (a) Neat, well dressed ; 
(b) Well-set-up — e.g. Tin gaillard bien 
trousse, A strapping, well-set-up fellow. 

trouver, vb. tr. 1. La trouver mauvaise ; 
see mauvais 2. 

2. Gela se trouve bien, That happens for- 
tunately, That is lucky, That comes 
at the right moment. 

B. Je m’en trouve bien, I feel better for it, 
I am all the better for it, I have bene- 
fited by it, I congratulate myself on it. 

4. Se trouver mal. To feel ill, faint. 

5. II s^en trouvera mal. He will suffer for 
it. He will regret it. 

6. To consider — e.g. Vous trouvez {Tu 
trouves) ? Do you think so ? 

“ II n’a pas Fair mal, ce gar9on.” 
— Elle repondit seulement : “ Tu 

trouves ? ” (A. Heemant, Le joyeux 
Oargon). 

true, n.m. 1. Trick, dodge, wheeze, 
knack, stunt — e.g. Avoir le true, To 
loiow how to do it, to have the knack, 
to be ingenious, to have a mind fertile 
in resource. Piger le true. To discover 
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the dodge. Tu tiens le true ! That’s 
the style ! You’ve got the hang of it ! 

See ceas§ment (Frapie), chocolat 
(Bernstein), coule (Ricliepin). 

2. Thing, thingummy, thingumbob, gad- 
get. 

Synonymous with fourbi 4. 

Nous arrivons dans une espfece de 
sale true, grand a peu pr^s comme 
v’la la chambre (G. Cotjrtelinb, Les 
Gaietes de V Escadron). 

See chose 7 (Colette), fourbi 4 
(Courteline). 

3. Engine used to effect a transformation 
scene on the stage. Une pUce d trues. 
Play with transformation scenes. 

*4. Fairs son true. To furbish one’s things. 
Military slang ; cp. fourbi 1. 

J’ai mon true k matriculer pour ce 
soir ; si o’est pas fait, je ramasserai 
de la boite (G. Courteline, Les 
Gaietes de V Escadron). 

*5. Bebiffer (Repiquer) au true, (a) To 
have another try, shot ; (6) To return 
to one’s old ways, to be at the old game 
again ; (c) To re-engage for military 
service. 

Ne rebiff e jamms d ce true-ld, hein, 
je ne veux pas d’histoire k FEsoouade 
(R. DoRQELts, Les Croix de Bois). 
trumeau, n,m. Un vieux truvnmu. An 
ugly old woman. 

Vous ne blaguez jamais avec los 
femmes que j’am^ne. — Dos trmneanx 
de 1812 I — Des trumeaux ! Des 
enfants charmantos. Charmantes, 
jo le rdp^to ! (H. Lavedan, Noc- 
turnes). 

Lit. * pier-glass ’ ; and ' leg of beef *. As the 
word is also used in popular speech of an old 
prostitute, it is more probable that the above 
use derives from the second meaning. 
truqu6, adj. Faked up. 

II demande k voir Monsieur 
aujourd’hui. — Oui, je sais. Pour la 
commode de M. de ChoisouL Elio 
est truquee. Ah ! il m'emMte, co 
brocanteur (0. Mirbeau, Le Foyer). 
truquer, vb. tr. To fake, cheat, 
truqueur, n.m. and adj. Faker, fraud, 
wangler. 

t. s. f., n.f. Wireless. 

Abbreviation for tildgra'pHc sans fil. 
tu, pron. Eire dtuetd toi avec quelqu^un, 
To bo on very intimate (familiar) terms 
with some one (so intimate that the 
persons concerned address each other 
in the second person singular). 
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Je fr^quente la meilleure soci4t6. 
Bien siir, on n* eat pad dtuetd> toi avec 
ces gens-1^ (0. H. Hiesoh, “ Petit ” 
Louis, Boxeur), 

tube, n.m. Top hat, topper — e.g. 8e 
mettre en tube. To put on (wear) a 
topper. 

tuile, n.f. Disagreeable and unforeseen 
occurrence, unlucky event, unexpected 
nuisance, bolt from the blue. Quelle 
tuile! What rotten luck ! Botheration ! 
By allusion to a ‘ tile % which falls from a roof 
on to the head of a passer-by. 

Le fait est que c’est une fichne 
coincidence . . . une vraie tuile * 
(Maupassant, Musette). 

turbin, n.m. Work, graft — e.g. un sale 
turhin, drudgery, a grind. 

Trom turbiner. 

Vous les avez vues au turbin ; 
elles font ce qu’elles peuvent (J. 
Rioiiepin, Truandailles). 

turbiner, vb. intr. To work hard, to grind. 
L%t. * to turn rapidly like a turbine 

J^ai tellement turbine, cette annec, 
que je n*ai pas ou le temps de me 
raser (‘ to be bored ’) (H. Bataille, 
La Femme nue). 
iSee autor 2 (Gyp). 

Turc, n.m. Trailer quelqu'un de Turc d 
Maure, To treat some one very badly, 
brutally, very harshly. 

In the same way as the Turks treated the 
Moors when they conquered the north of 
Africa. 

Vous m^avez traite de Turc d 
Maure, vous m’avez cause miUe 
chagrins, vous m’avez rendu la vie 
dure, vous m’avez fait vieillir avant 
I’age (V. Oheebulibz, UIdie de Jean 
Titerol), 

turlututu I interj. Fiddlesticks ! 

turne, n.f. 1. House (especially poor, 
ramshackle). 


2. Rooms, lodgings, digs (especially ill- 
furnished, wretched). 

3. Place where one is badly treated. 

An old cant term meaning * house from 
the Provencal turno, ‘ tavern *, the inn often 
being the ‘ home ' of beggars, rogues, etc. 
(cp. note to piaule). 

Mais, credieu ! quelle chaleur, dans 
cette tume ! (H. Bataille, La 

Femme nue). 

tuyau, n.m. 1. Confidential or inside in- 
formation, wrinkle, tip. Avoir des 
tuyaux. To be in the Imow. 

By allusion to the expression parUr dans le 
tuyau de Voreille, to whisper something into 
a person's ear. This use of the word origin- 
ates in racing-slang. 

Vous pourriez tout de meme 
me donner quelques tuyaux. Je 
Grains de faire a chaque instant 
des gajfes terribles (H. Bataille, 
Poliche). 

See choper 2 (Gyp). 

2. Tuyau de poile, Sillc-hat, topper, chim- 
ney-pot. 

Lit. ‘ stove-pipe *. 

See bourgeois 3 (Coppee). 
tuyauter, vb. tr. Tuyauter quelqu'un. To 
give some one a tip. Eire bien tuyauU, 
To have good information, to be in the 
know. 

Tuyaute-moi un peu sur eux. 
Qu’est-ce que e’est que ces Sormain ? 
(R. CooLirs, Les Bleus). 
type, n.m. Fellow, individual, bloke, 
cove ; also an odd fellow, a queer fish. 
TJn bon (fameux, chic, brave) type, A 
splendid chap, a brick. XJn drdle de 
type, A queer fish, card, rum cove. 
XJn sale type, A bad egg, a rotter, 
skunk. 

See chauffer 1 (c) (Caroo). 
typesse, n.^. Woman, girl [contemptu- 
ous). 


U 

un, indef. art. 1. The indefinite article is 
used in an emphatic manner in inter- 
rupted exclamations, chiefly in the form 
of d^un 4- an abstract noun or an adjec- 
tive used as a substantive. The speaker 
desires to express the high degree of a 
feeling or action, but implies that he is 
unable to find the proper qualification, 
one sufficiently forceful to convey his 
meaning, and so leaves the hearer 
to supply the appropriate adjective — 


e.g. Cette histoire est Tun triste ! Son 
drame est Tun vide! 11 est d^une 
hitise! II est Tun bourgeois! II est 
devenu Tun rare ! Get homme est Tun 
difficile! Sa defense est Tun bite! 
Tout cela est Tun ennuyeux [Tun sec. 
Tun froid, d!un long, etc.) ! The 
English equivalent is generally an 
adverb like ‘ frightfully ’. 

La soiree m’a paru Tun long I 
(Zola, EAssommoir). 
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Les premiers temps ont 4t(§ d^un 
dur ! (A. Daudet, Le Nabab). 

La tente-abri etait d’un lourdl 
(A. Datjdet, Tartarin de Tarascon). 

See rat (B) (Zola). 

2. G^est tout un. It is all the same. It 
comes to the same thing, It’s all one. 

See langue 4 (Augier et Sandeau). 

3. N e {ov en) faire ni un(e) ni deux, Not 

to hesitate an instant, to make no 
more ado, not to think twice about it, 
to make up one’s mind quickly. 

Je n^ai fait ni une ni deux. II 


fallait que j© t’embrasse (H. Bat- 
AiLLE, La Femme nue). 

4. Ft d^un{e) ! see et. 

‘urf(e), adj. == hurf(e). 
usage, n.fn. Avoir de Vusage, To know 
the rules of good society, to be used 
to the ways of society, to be well 
mannered. Manquer d^usage. To lack 
all knowledge of polite behaviour in 
society, to have no manners. 

Elliptical for avoir Vusage du monde. 
usine, n.f. Une usine d bachot, A cram- 
ming-shop. 

Lit. ‘ a factory for the bachot \ 


vaehe. 1. n.f. *(a) Very coarse and in- 
sulting term of scorn applied to either 
sex — e.g. Eh J va done, vieille vaehe / 
*(6) Policeman. Mortauxvachesf Down 
with the cops. 

See pleuvoir (Rosny). 

(c) Manger de la vaehe enragee. To have a 
bad (rough) time of it, to suffer great 
hardships, to rough it. 

Lit. ‘to eat the meat of a mad cow’, which 
no one would do unless in the direst poverty 
and forced to do so by hunger. 

Et puis, que risquent-ils ? . . . 
De manger un 'peu de vaehe enragie ? 
De trimer pour gagner leur vie 
pendant un temps ? (L. Pabeb, 
jRabevel). 

*2. adj. Nasty, wicked — e.g. II est vaehe. 
He’s a rotter, fa e’est vaehe / That’s 
a dirty trick ! 

Mon Dieu ! comm.e t’es vaehe avec 
moi ! (P. Caboo, Les Innocents). 
*vacherie, n.f. Nasty trick — e.g. Faire une 
vaeherie d quelqu'un, To play a dirty 
trick upon some one. 

vadrouille. 1. n.f. (a) Eiotous party of 
revellers. Faire une (or Za) vadrouille, 
Fartir (AUer) en vadrouille. To go on 
the loose, to have a night out. 

This expression is used especially of a party 
which mahes merry in disreputable places. 
It is also said of students who go about the 
streets playing pranks. 

EUe amenait des types ignobles qui 
la Idchaient aussitot. ... Ces vad~ 
rouilles devenaient de plus en plus 
clairsemdes (J. H. Rosny, Marthe). 
(b) Person who indulges in lo^w revelry, a 
low person. 

2. adj. Fond of revelry, of leading a wild 
life, always on the loose. 

The word vadrouille is of nautical origin and 


signifies a mop made of old ropes and used for 
cleaning the deck ; then it was applied to a 
woman who hangs around the docks of a port, 
or a prostitute who frequents low taverns. 
The verb vadrouiller assumed the meaning of 
‘ to frequent low dens ’, ‘ to go from cabaret 
to cabaret’, and vadrouille came to denote 
‘ low revelry ’ (originally in speaking of pros- 
titutes) (SainiSan, Langageparisien, p 107). 
vadrouiller. 1. vh. intr. {a) To live a 
wild life, to indulge in revelry, to go on 
the loose, 

EUe choisit cette petite tenue 
quand eUe va peindre la ville en 
rouge ”, ce qui dquivaut en slang 
amdricain 5. notre verbe ‘‘ vadrouiU 
Ler^^ (M. Dekobba, Mon Cceur au 
ralenti). 

{b) To go about the streets in a riotous 
way, to he out for a lark (of a party). 

Je vadrouillais, h trois heures du 
matin, avec deux camarades (H. 
Lavedan, Le nouveau Jeu). 

2. JSe vadrouiller. To loiock about, mooch 
(muck) about (no implication of 
revelry). 

La grdve battait son plein. Dans 
toutes les rues vous renoontriez, au 
milieu de I’aprds-midi, des ckeminots 
qui se vadrouillaient, les bras bal- 
lants (J. Romains, Le Yin blanc de la 
Villette). 

vadrouilleur, n.m. and adj. One fond of 
revelry, of going on the loose, 
vaillant, adj. Je ne suis pas vaillant, I 
am not up to the mark {of health). 
valoir, vb. intr. 1. Ne rien valoir d quel- 
qu^un — e.g. Cela ne vous vaut rien. 
That is not good for you, for your 
health, That does not suit you. 

Prends garde, il ©st tard, le soleil 
se couehe, tu vas encore attraper 
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froid, et tu sais quo pa ne te vaut rim 
dans ton 6tat de sante (Maxtpassant, 
Bel-Ami). 

JT© ne sais, en verity, ce qne vous 
voulez dire, seigneur. Le vin d© 
palmier ne vous vaut rien, II faut 
que vous ayez r^v6 (A. Frakob, 
Balthasar). 

2, Vaille que vaille. At all events, for 
better or for worse. 

See note to cotter 1. 

valser, vb. intr. 1. To go away, run away, 
book it. 

2, Valser de. To lose (drop) money to tb© 
tune of . . . 

J’irai parler du pays a diverses 
personnes d© votre connaissance, 4 
monsieur Marescot, par ©xemple, qui 
vaUe de six cent mill© ©t qui perd 
patience (P. Vebbr, Les Bentries). 
vaimer, vb. tr. To exhaust — e.g. Je suis 
vanne, I am dead-beat, done up. 
me vanne de travailler comme pa. Work- 
ing like tbat takes it out of me. 

Lit. "to winnow’. 

Vous ^tes trop vanni pour une 
partio de cbeval ou de canot (J. 
Riohepxn, Flamboche). 
va-tout, n.m. Jouer son va4out. To play 
one’s last stake, to stake one’s all. 
vau-Peau, 4, adv. Aller d vau-Veau ; see 
eau 1. 

veau, n.m. 1. Soppy fellow, fellow with- 
out energy, ninny, booby. 

Lit. ‘calf’. 

Ob ! oes joumabstes ! . . . Quels 
veaux I . . . On devxait les saigner 
(H. Bataillb, La Femme nue). 

2. Tuerle veau gras, To kill the fatted caK. 
An allusion to the story of the Prodigal Son 
(St. buho XV. 22-4). 

Enfin, je demand© quatre jours, 
parce qu© j ’imagine que mon onol© 
va tuer le veau gras, et j© n© peux pas 
mo dispenser d’assistor a ces rdjouis- 
sanoea de famiHe (A. Hbrmant, 
Goutras, Soldat). 

v6cu, adj. C^est vecu. That is true to bfe, 
to nature (of a book, picture, etc.), 
vedette, n.f, 1. Mounted sentry. 

2. (Theatrical) Star — e.g. Avoir son nom 
en vedette. Fire en vedette. To have 
one’s name in large type on a play-bill, 
to ‘ star 

Lit. * a line hy itself* (in printing), 
velnard, n.m. and adj. Lucky (person), 
veine, n.f. 1. Good luck — e.g. Avoir (de) 
la veme or Ftre en veine, To have good 


luck, to be in luck. Tin coup de veine, 
A stroke of good luck, a fluke. C'est 
bien ma veine! Just my luck I Fen 
ai une veine, moi / Well, I am lucky ! 
Avoir une veine de cocu or de pendu. 
To be exceptionally lucky, to have the 
devil’s own luck. 

Lit, ‘ vein (of ore) ’ ; thus a miner is said to 
tomher sur une bonne mine, ‘ to come across a 
good vein or seam 

See sacr6 (Gyp). 

2. Eire en veine de. To be in the right 
humour for — e.g. Je ne suis pas en 
veine de plaisanter, I am in no humour 
for joking. 

S. Be saigner aux quatre veines. To bleed 
oneself white. 

Said of one who deprives himself to excess 
or spends all his money to help another. 
Formerly, when blood-letting was much in 
favour, a patient might be bled in four limbs 
at once, and this process was called saigner 
aux quatre veines. 

ven6it6, n.f. Avoir quelque velleite de. To 
have a mind to. 

Lit. a * whim ’, a ‘ weak resolve 
v61o, n.m. Bicycle, bike. 

Abbreviation of vilocipdde. 
velours, n.m. 1. Jouer sur le velours. To 
play with one’s winnings, to play on 
velvet (of a player who has been lucky 
in previous gambling) ; (generally) To 
start any business with previous ad- 
vantages. 

Avec Sardou, un directeur (d© 
theatre) joue sur le velours, comme 
on dit (U Illustration, 1884). 

J’ai peut-etr© eu tort, moi, de n© 
rien mettre. — Sur ! Qu’est-ce que 
tu risques ? tu joues sur le velours 
(Brieux, Risultat des Courses). 

2. Faire un velours ; see cuir 2. 
vendre, vb. tr. To denounce, inform 
against, blow the gaff on. 
venette, n.f. Avoir la (une) venette, To be 
in a funk. To show the white feather. 
An old cant term (from Old French vine =* 
vesse) which has passed into popular speech. 

J’ai ©u la plus beU© venette du 
monde, et j’ai failli faire comme 
Gribouille, qui se jetait dans I’eau 
pour ne pas recevoir la plui© (V. 
CHBRBtrLiBZ, UAventure de Ladislas 
Bolshi). 

See pet 1 (Descaves). 

v ftnir j vb. intr. 1. FoirvCTtir, To guess what 
is coming — e.g. J e vous vois venir, I guess 
what you are going to say, I see what 
you are aiming (driving) at, I can see 
your little game, what you are up to. 
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2. Youloir en venir — e.g. O'H voulez-vous en 
venir ? What are you aiming (driving) 
at ? What is your drift ? What’s your 
little game ? O' est la que (or Voild, 
oH) je voulais en venir, That was my 
object, That’s what I meant, what I 
was driving at. 

J’ecoutais toujours, silencieux, 
intrigu6, me demandant oH diable 
il voulait en venir (G. Cottrtelin-e, 
Le Fils), 

8 e faire Men venir. To make oneself 
agreeable — e.g. 11 sail se faire Men venir. 
He knows how to ingratiate himself. 

vent, n.m, 1. Autant en emporte le vent. 
It is all (Ah that is) idle (hollow) talk, 
moonshine. That is hut so much 
breath spent in vain. It is not of the 
slightest consequence. 

Said, to imply that a person’s words, promises, 
threats, etc., will bear no fruit, or that they are 
of no more consequence than the stray leaves 
swept away by the wind. 

Et Gilbert de courir. Le p^re 
Alexis eut beau lui crier : “Attends- 
moi, mon enfant, je t’accompag- 
nerai. Je suis un homme de bon 
conseil.” Autant en emportait le vent. 
Gilbert etait dej^ dans les bois 
(V. Cheebcjliez, Le Comte Kostia). 

2. II faisait un vent a decorner (or ecorner) 
un hoeuf. There was a wind enough to 
blow one’s head off, It was blowing 
great guns. 

Lit, ‘ The wind was enough to break off the 
horns of an ox 

ventre, n.m. 1. Prendre du ventre = 
Prendre du corps ; see corps 5. 

2. 8e brosser le ventre ; see brosser 2. 

3. 8e server le ventre. To go without food, 
to tighten one’s belt. Cp. ceinture 1, 
bonder 3. 

Quand on n’avait pas su mettro un 
sou de c6t6, on faisait comme les 
camarades, on se serrait le ventre 
(Zola, U Assommoir), 

4-. Ventre d terre. At fuU speed. 

Juste k ce moment, im cheval 
lanc6 ventre d terre s’ahat dans la 
cour (A. Daxjdet, Contes du Lundi). 

Venn, past part. Le premier venu. Any- 
one, the first one to come, no matter 
who — e.g. Le premier venu vous le dira, 
Anybody will tell you. Demandez au 
premier venu. Ask anybody. II n'est 
pas le premier venu, He is no ordi- 
nary person, He is a man out of the 
common run. Oe n’est pas d la portie 


v^reux 


du premier venu. That’s not in every- 
one’s power. 

See timbale (Rod). 

ver, n.m, 1. Pas pique des vers, Hot 
ordinary, capital, first-rate — e.g. Gela 
n'est pas piqu6 des vers. It is not so 
dusty. It is not to be sneezed at. 

Lit. * not worm-eaten ’. A variant is : 
piqui d6s hannetons {lit. 'not cockchafer- 
eaten *). 

A propos de femmes, je viens d’en 
voir qui ne sont pas precis6ment 
piquies des vers (Gyp, La Qinguette). 

Je vais lui dieter quelque chose 
qui ne sera pas piqui des vers 
(Brietjx, UEngrenage). 

2. Tirer les vers du nez d quclqu'un, To 
pump a person, to worm a secret out 
of a person. 

Lit. 'to draw the worms out of some one’s 
nose *. Many explanations have been given 
of this curious phrase, first attested in the 
sixteenth century. It probably refers to the 
existence of worms engendered in the nose, 
a fact admitted and discussed by the famous 
sixteenth-century surgeon Amhroiso I*ai6. 
Xittr6 thinks that it alludes to the 'black- 
heads * round the nose which resemble worms. 
The O.E.D. notes the obsolete iilnglish 
phrase ‘ to worm a person lu the nose ’ in 
the sense of ‘ to extract information from 
him by adroit questioning ’ and adds a 
quotation dated 1613. 

Ainsi Coco avait jas6 ! Ce jacobin 
I’avait fait boiro et lui avait prob- 
ablement tiri les vers du nez (A. 
Thexjriet, La CJtanoinesse). 

3. Tuer le ver. To have an early- morning 
drink, a pick-me-up in the morning, 
to take a hair of the dog that bit 
you. 

Lit. ‘ to kill the worm ’ ; by allusion to the 
old belief that a drink taken early in the 
morning, before eating anything, kills in- 
testinal worms. 

H y a quatre heures quo je suis 
debout, moi ; fai deja casse une 
croUte et bu un doigt do cognac pom* 
tuer le ver. Hors du lit, mon jeune 
Parisien ! (E. SouvEsmE, Sous la 
Tonnelle). 

verbe, n.m. Avoir le verbe haul, (a) To 
have a high-pitched (loud) voice ; (b) 
To have a haughty, domineering way 
of taUdng. 

Cora, depuis rh6ritage, avait le 
verbe haul, et rudoyait son mari 
(Maupassant, Ulliritage). 

v^reux, ^ adj. Of questionable honesty, 
suspicious, 'fishy’ (of persons or 
things). 

Lit. * worm-eaten ' maggoty ’. 
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C’etait Tin agent d’affaires vereuoi, 
auquel il avait en plusieurs fois 
recours pour des emprunts (A. 
Capijs, Monsieur veut rire). 

vMM, n.f. 1. Dire ses (quatre) verites a 
quelgu^nUf To tell a person wliat one 
thinks of him. 

Mon pauvre vieux, s’ecria Maxi- 
milien, qu^est-ce que tu — Da% 
r6pondit Hubert, que je viens de 
dire d cette . . . ses quatre verites | 
(A. Hermant, Goutras, Soldat), , 

2. Tine virite de {Monsieur de) la Palisse 
(or Palice), An evident truth. See 
lapalissade. 

verni, adj, {At cards) Said of a player 
who never loses — e.g. II est verni ! 
What a lucky dog ! {Generally) Said 
of one who seems proof against danger 
— ^.g. II est verni ! He bears a charmed 
life. He’s bullet-proof. 

Vous riquez de recevoir un 
moellon sur la t^te. Passez plutdt 
sur la chauss6e. — ^Mais vous, vous 
§tes done verni ? Le moellon pent 
aussi bien vous d^gringoler dessus I 
que sur hihi (0. Vaxttel, Mon Cure \ 
chez les Pauvres). 

verrou, n.m. Eire sous les verrous. To be 
under look and key. 

Lit. ‘ bolt ’. 

verse, il, adv. 11 pleut d verse. It is pour- 
ing with rain. 

vert, adj. and n.m. Prendre quelqu^un 
sans vert. To catch some one napping. 
This expression is derived from an old game 
in which the participants undertook to wear, 
during the whole month of May, a green sprig 
picked the same day. He who was found 
without such a sprig about his person had 
to pay a forfeit. 

Get homme-lii est un malin, mais 
k malin, malin et demi ! II ne me 
prendra point sans vert / (A, Thetj- 
RiET, La Chanoinesse). 

*verte, n.f. Absinthe. Prendre la verte. 
To drink an absinthe. 

vertement, adv. Vigorously, sharply, 
sternly (with verbs of scolding, rebuk- 
ing, reprimanding). 

Aucune aEusion ne fut fait© k son 
article, qu’il regrettait, du reste, la 
Mar^chal© Ten ayant tanc6 verte- 
ment (Flaubert, D Education senti- 
mentale). 

verveux, adj. Possessing spirit, ‘ go racy. 

vessie, n.f. Faire prendre d quclqu^un des 
vessies pour des lanternes — e.g. II veut 


nous faire prendre des vessies pour des 
lanternes. He wants to make (He 
would have us) believe that the moon 
is made of (green) cheese. 

Lit. ‘to make some one take bladders for 
lanterns *. Formerly an inflated bladder, with 
a candle placed inside, was used as a lantern; 
when the candle was lit anybody could see 
that it was not a real lantern. 

Un tout malin, qui savait faire 
prendre des vessies pour des lanternes 
d la justice elle-m6me (E. Eon, 
L* Incendie). 

See autre 1 (Farrere), dessous 2 
(Cherbuliez). 

veste, n.f. Failure. Remporter une veste, 
To be unsuccessful, to fail, to be 
plucked (at an examination), to be 
defeated (in a contest, at an election, 
etc.). 

Bobert (PhrasMogie, p. 123) says that the 
expression rem'porter une veste is a popular 
variant of the fencing term remporter un 
gilet, ‘ to be completely defeated * ; in the 
fencing-school a leather waistcoat is worn, 
and donner un gilet d quelqu*un denotes ‘ to 
hit some one several times with the tip of the 
foil *. According to Sain^an (Langage pari- 
sien, p. 465) veste and remporter une (or sa) 
veste with the above meanings are derived 
from theatrical slang. E. Martin {Locutions 
et Proverbes, p. 24) quotes the following inci- 
dent to explain the origin of the phrase : 
“ On jouait pour la premiere foisau theatre 
du Vaudeville une petite farce en trois actes 
intitul4e les Moiles. La pidce avait rencon- 
tre, chemin faisant, quelques mauvaises dis- 
positions de la part du public de I’orchestre. 

. . . Enfln, pour clore la sSrie des mSsaven- 
tures . . . void venir I’Etoile et le Berger. 

‘ La nuit est sombre, I’heure est propre au 
repos, viens t’asseoir sur ce tertre de gazon, 
ditle Berger. — ^L’herbe est humide des larmes 
de la ros6e, r6pond V6nus. — Assieds-toi sur ma 
veste,* repart le Berger galant. — Id, le rire 
moqueur de la salle enti^re se joignant aux 
sifflets suspendit tout k coup les 61ans du 
Berger, et la ffierie dut s’arrSter tout court. 
Le public demauda de baisser le rideau, et le 
Berger confus, reprcnant tristement sa veste 
sur le tertre, salua le parterre irrit6 et se 
retira. Pendant les quelques representations 
qui suivirent, le Berger fut force de remporter 
sa veste au m@me endroit : de 1^ vint ce dicton 
qui a passe du theatre dans les salons.” 

Cette fameuse f6te sera uue im- 
mense veste (A. Allais, U Affaire 
Blaireau). 

*veTive, n.f. La veuve, The guillotine. 
Epouser la veuve. To be guillotined. 
Lit. ‘widow*. The word was used in old 
argot for the gallows and was transferred to 
the guillotine when hanging was abolished. 
It belongs to the vocabulary of the apaches. 
*viande, n.f. Human flesh, body — e.g. 
Amene (Aboule, Apporte) ta viandei 
Come along I Come here I 
vice, n.m. Avoir du vice, To be cute. 
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knowing, fly, clieeky — e,g. 11 a d% 
vice I What cheek ! 

vider, vh, tr. 1. Vider quelqu'un. To 
leave some one penniless. To clean 
some one ont. 

2. Eire vidi. To he spent in point of 
inteUeotnal production. 

vie, n.f, 1. Avoir la vie dure^ {a) To have 
a hard time, to lead a hard life ; (6) 
To he tough, to have nine lives. 
Variant for {a ) : Avoir {Mener) une vie dure. 

2. Ce que c'est que la vie ! What a strange 
thing life is ! What poor mortals we 
are ! Cp. Ge que c^est que de nous I 
(gtre 1). 

3. Jamais de la vie '/ Emphatic way of 
expressing * Never ! ’ 

Ah ! non ! par exemple ! . . . je 
ne suis pas fou, moi, si vous 6tes 
folle ! . . . Non, non, non, et non ! 
jamais de la vie ! (C. PABEiiEE, BiiA- 
Sept Histoires de Marins). 

4. Mener (or Faire) Ixt vie. To live a gay 
(fast, merry) life. 

Variant : Mener (or Faire) joyeme (or hornie) 
vie. 

5. Mener la vie en losange, is said when 
both husband and wife have a lover. 

Paul ? qu’il aille de son o6tg, qu’il 
mine la vie en losange (H. Lavedan, 
Le nouveau Jeu). 

6. Mener une vie de bdton de chaise. To 
lead a fast (knockabout, dissolute) life. 
Nyxop {Oram, hist., IV, p, 69) and G-. Paris 
{Romania, XXIII, 1894, p. 233, note) see in 
the phrase an ellipsis for une vie de bdton de 
chaise d porteur, an allusion to the sticks 
formerly used for carrying sedan-chairs. 

II faudra que vous vous imposiez 
un r6gime tr^s s6vgre, que vous 
renonciez h mener V existence de bdton 
de chaise, que vous avez menge 
jusqu’ioi (HBHisrBQTJix et Coolus, 
La Sonnette d'Alarme). 

7. Mener une vie de polichinelle — 6. 

Son mari, depuis trois jours, 
menait une vie de polichinelle (Zola, 
BAssommoir). 

vieille, n.f. 1. Ma vieille is sometimes 
substituted for mon vieux without any 
feminine acceptation — e.g. Comment ga 
va, ma vieille? How goes it, old bean ? 

Tiens, c’est toi, Giroux, comment 
vas-tu, ma vieille ? (H. Lavbdan, Le 
vieux Marcheur). 

2. La vieille, Ma vieille. Mother, the old 
woman- 

vieux, n.m. 1. Le vieux, Father, the old 
man. 


2. Les vieux, Mes vieux. My parents, the 
old people. 

3. Mon vieux. Old chap, old bean, old 
cock — e.g. Tiens, mon vieux! I say, 
old chap ! See mon 2. 

4. Tin vieux de la vieille, A veteran, one of 
the old brigade. 

For un vieux de la vieille Garde, properly a 
veteran of the old Imperial Guard (of Napo- 
leon). 

S’il etait encore un vieux de la 
vieille, ime croix de guerre, mais un 
gosse, qui sort de r6cole ! (M. 
Nadactd, Un BapUme). 

vigne, n.f. Eire dans les vignes du Seign- 
eur, To be half-seas over, in one’s cups. 
A facetious allusion to the Biblical phrase 
travailler d la vigne du Seigneur (Matthew, xx.). 

vin, n.m. 1. A hon vin, pas d^enseigne. 
Good wine needs no bush. 

2. Avoir le vin gai (triste). To be very 
merry (sad) when drunk. Avoir le vin 
mauvais. To be quarrelsome in one’s 
cups. 

3. Baptiser (or Oouper) son vin. To dilute, 
put water in one’s wine. 

Variant: Tremper son vin, in wliich tremper 
^uals tmnpirer, * to moderate ’ 

4. (Suver son vin, To sleep ofl one’s liquor, 
sleep oneself sober. 

6. Eire entre deux vins, To be half drunk, 
half seas over. 

Ca m’6tonne, parce que M. 
d’Erd^val n’aime pas habituelle- 
ment les ivrognea . . . et que oet 
homme est toujours entre deux vins 
(Gyp, Miche). 

6. Eire pris de vin. To be tipsy, the worse 
for liquor. 

7. Le vin est tiri, ilfaut le boire. One must 
abide by the consequences of one’s 
actions. You have gone too far now to 
draw back, In for a penny, in for a 
pound, It’s no use crying over spilt 
milk. 

Perhaps in reference to home-grown or local 
wines which are sold on the spot and are not 
bottled. 

*vioe, n.m. and adj. Old, old buffer, 

A corruption of vieux, also written vio{c)que. 

See sac 4 (Carco). 

’•'violette, n.f. Faire sa violeUe, To show 
or affect excessive modesty. 

The violet is the emblem of humility and 
modesty. 

Oh ! ne faites pas votre violeUe / 
Vous savez bien que vous 6tes, ou 
que, du moins, vous passez pour gtre 
un homme k femmes (Gyp, La 
Oinguette). 
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Violon, n.m. 1. Prison, jail, q^uod — e.g. 
All violon. In q.uod. Goucher an 
violon. To spend tiie night in jail. 
Fourrer quelqu'un au violon. To lock 
up a person. 

An old cant use of the word, suggested hy a 
comparison of the bars of a cell with the 
strings of a violm. Balzac, in his Splendeurs 
des Courtisanes, gives the following fanciful 
explanation : '* f es inculp6s sont amends au 
corps-de-garde voism et mis dans ce cabanon 
nomine par le peuple violin, sans doute parce 
qu’on y fait de la musique : on y one et on y 
pleure.” 

Le voyou avait grande envie de 
m’assassiner et I’agent plus grand© 
envie de me trainer au violon (A. 
Salmon, C^est une belle Mile /). 

See panier 4 (Prance). 

2. Payer les violons. To pay the piper. 

The full expression, used of a person who 
pays for some entertainment in which he 
has very little share, is II paye les violons 
6t les autres dansent, 

*vis, n.f. Berrer la vis a quelqu’un, (a) 
To strangle a person; (6) To enforce 
strict discipline upon a person, to keep 
a tight hand on some one. 

Lit. * to tighten the screw \ 

Je n’aurai pas de mitaines 
prendre pour leur server la vis (L. 
Desoaves, Bous-Ojfs). 
visage, n.m. Trouver visage de bois. To find 
the door shut against one, to fibad the 
oak sported, to find nobody at home. 

Chez le jug© de paix, chez le 
notaire et chez le m^decin, il trouva 
visage de bois : le premier 6tait all6 
chasser des poules d’eau sur Fetang 
de Bouelles, les deux autres avaient 
6t6 appel6s au dehors par leurs fonc- 
tions (A. Thbxtriet, Bauvageonne). 
*viser, vb. tr. To look at, watch — e.g. Vise 
done cdui-ldl Just have a look at that 
one I 

Lit. ‘ to take aim at 

Vise toutes ces lumi^res qui font 
des signaux (R. BoRGEiiis, Les 
Croix de Bois). 

See bath (Dorgelds), hoyautaat 
(Barbusse). 

visidre, n.f. Bompre en visieredquelflvdun 
— e.g. Je lai ai rompu en visiere, I 
attacked (or contradicted) him openly. 
Lit. * to break (the lance) against the visor 
vite, adv. Et plus vite que ga / And look 
sharp about it ! 

See d^caniller (Maupassant), 
vitre, n.f. Gasser les vitres. To speak too 
plainly, not to mince one’s words. 

Lit. ' to break the panes of glass 
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vivant, n.m. 1. De mon vivant. In my 
lifetime, as long as I am alive. 

2. XJn bon vivant, A jolly fellow, a boon 
companion. 

Un jeune lieutenant d’infanterie, 
rose et blond, que Ton devine aim- 
able et bon vivant (R. Bazin, De 
toute son Ame). 

viveur, n.m. Past man, one who goes the 
pace, a rip, a rake. Une viveuse, A 
fast woman, a hot weneb. 
vivre. 1. vb. intr. (a) Apprendre d vivre 
d quelqu^un — e.g. Je lui apprendrai d 
vivre. I’ll teach him better manners 
{as a threat). 

{b) Avoir de quoi vivre, To have enongh to 
live on, to have means. See quoi 3 (6). 
(c) Eire sur le qui vive ; see qui vive 2. 
{d) II fait cher vivre ici, Living is dear here, 
(e) Qui vivra verra, Time will tell (show). 
He who lives longest will see most. 
Wait and see. 

(/) Bavoir vivre. To know bow to do the 
right thing, to have manners. Ne pas 
savoir vivre, To have no manners. 

2. n.m. (a) Le vivre et le convert. Board 
and lodging. 

(6) Couper les vivres d quelqu*un. To stop 
some one’s allowance, supplies. 

Tu as raison ! . . . R ne pent 
pas I’empScber d’aUer oii bon lui 
semble . . . mais il peut lui couper 
les vivres (Gyp, Une Passionnette). 
vlan. 1. inter j. Expresses the noise of a 
sudden blow — ^Plop I Bang 1 — e.g. Vlan 
dans Voeil I Bang in the eye ! 

2. ad]. Stybsb, elegant, swell, fashion- 
able, chic. A la vlan, stylishly. 

Les offioiers qui ooiff aient leur k6pi 
d la vlan (P. Hamp, Gens). 
voie, n.f. En venir aux voies de fait, To 
come to blows, to come to deeds, not 
words. Il s^est Uvr6 d des voies de fait. 
He assaulted bis opponent. 

VOil^. Ne voild-t-il pas que . . a col- 
loquial and stronger form of voild que, 
used to introduce a sudden action and 
also implying that this -unexpected 
event caused surprise — ^Lo I and be- 
hold ! — e.g. Nevoild4-ilpas quHlpleutJ 
WeU I never, if it hasn’t started 
raining I 

In this expression voild is treated as a third- 
person verb and has the euphonic t of a-t-U. 
The form Voild-t-il pas que is also used, and 
even the positive Voud-t-il — e.g. ‘L’oncle 
grondait : " Voild-t-il des heuies pour se 
coucher 1 ” ’ (E. Bazin, De toute son Ame). 
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Ne voilct,4-il pas qu^eUe pose sa 
oandidato© 4 notre club, un matin, 
sans crier gave, sous le pr^texte quo 
nos statuts lui plaisaient (P. Boini- 
GET, Profils perdus). 

voir, vb. tr. and intr. 1. G'est ce quHl 
faudra voir or C'est d voir / We shall see 
about that ! That remains to be seen I 

2. En fair e voir d quclqu'^un, To lead one a 
pretty dance. 

Je crois bien ! Tu m’en as fait 
voir, va ! Tu te rappelles, la fois du 
bassin ? (H. Bataille, UEncJiante- 
ment). 

3. II faudrait voir d , . . — e.g. llfaudrait 
voir d oheir aux ordres / I’d like you 
to understand that orders should be 
obeyed ! 

4. Je vous vois venir ; see venir 1. 

6. N^avoir rien d voir d (or dans) . . 

To have nothing to do with . . . — 
e.g. Vous n^avez rien d y voir. That is 
no business of yours. Vous rCavez rien 
d voir d mes ajfaires, You have no 
concern with my business. 

Je suis charge d’une mission, je 
m’en acquitto de mon mieux. Mes 
opinions personnelles n^ont rien d 
voir Id-dedans (V. Cherbxjleez, 
UAventure de Ladislas BolsJci). 

See 1^ 1 (Bazin), 

Q, Ne pas pouvoir voir quelqu*un. Not to 
be able to stand a person. 

Je ne saia pas ce que nous avons 
fait, mais ils nepeuventpas nous voir 
(Bbietjx, Les Bemplagantes), 

7. Faites voir / Show (it to) me I 

8. jSefaire bien (mal) voir. To make one- 
self agreeable (disagreeable). 

Pour ne pas se fairs mal voir des 
grands chefs, il se r^signa k faire, 
pour lors, le voyage de Bretagne 
(0. pAERiiEE, Quatorze Histoires de 
Eoldats). 

9. VoyonsI The first person plural im- 
perative is used as an exhortation, 
implying sometimes encouragement : 
— Come now, be reasonable — and 
sometimes a reprimand ; — ^Nonsense ! 
You surely don’t mean it ! The force 
of the interjection depends on the tone 
of voice in which it is uttered. 

II lui prend les mains. . . . 
Voyons, Christine, voyons I dit-il de 
sa voix de complainte. II ne trouve 
rien do mieux (M. Pre vost, 
que). 


volet 


*voir, adv. In popular speech voir is often 
added as a sort of expletive to an im- 
perative — e.g. Regardez voir. Have a 
look. J^coutez voir. Just listen. Voy- 
ons voir, Let us see. Montre voir. 
Let’s have a look. Arrite voir / Hold 
hard ! Hold on ! Essayez un peu 
voir ! Just try it on ! (defiance). On 
verra voir. We shall see. We’ll see 
about that. 

It is evident that we have here the old 
adverb votr (from the Latin v&rum), * truly 
although some grammarians prefer to see in it 
the infinitive of the verb voir (on the analogy 
of voir without pour after certain verbs ot 
motion — e.g. alter, venir, envoyer). 

Tout de suite il essaya les pan- 
toufles. — EUes sont trop petites, dit- 
il. — Eugenie peinde, lui dit : — Es- 
saie voir avec la come (J. Renard, 
Les Cloportes). 

Dis-nous voir, . . . C’est vrai 
que le troisidme bataillon restera en 
reserve ? (R. Borgel^is, Les Croix 
de Bois). 

voix, n,f. Avoir voix au chapitre. To have 
a right to speak, to give one’s opinion 
— e.g. Je n^ai pas voix au chapitre, I 
have no say in the matter. 

Lit. * To have a voice in the chapter * ; the 
assembly of canons of a collegiate or cathedral 
church. Cp. chapitrer. 

Ta dot pent cependant bien te 
donner voix au chapitre (Aitgieb et 
Sandeau, Le Gendre de M, Poirier), 
vol,92-.m. Avold'oiseau, As the crow flies, 
volde, n.f. Thrashing. 

Cp. une voUe d& coups de hdton, a shower of 
blows, a beating, a sound cudgelling. 

Et si j’etais alld te fianquer une 
voUe, commo j’en avais envie 
(Brietjx, Les Eannetons), 
voler, vb. tr. Ne Vavoir pas voU — e.g. 
Vous ne Vavez pas voU^ It serves you 
right. You richly deserve it. 

Lit. ‘ not to have stolen it *. May be used 
to imply congratulation or condemnation. 

Bdcidement, I’abbd Pehegrin n^av- 
ait pas voU sa rdputation d’original 
(C. Vautel, Mon Curd chez les 
Riches). 

Tu vois oomme nous allons etre 
heureux! . . . Pauvre mignon. . . . 
Tu ne V auras pas voU (Brietjx, La 
petite Amie). 

See dreintement (Gyp), 
volet, n.m. Etre trie sur le volet. To be 
carefuUy selected. 

Lit. * to bo sorted on the shutter ’ ; the volet 
is a board or kind of sieve used for sifting 
seeds before they are sown. 
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Vous seule avez pii Im trier sur le 
volet Tine femme au moment on il 
faut la consoler (Balzac, Le Perc 
Goriot). 

voleur, n.m. 1. A voleur, voleur et demi. 
Set a thief to catch a thief. 

2. TJn voleur d la tire, A pickpocket. 

volont^, n.f. 1. Faire ses quatre (or 
trente-six) volontes, To act according to 
one’s own sweet will, 

Peut-on aller s’imaginer qn’elles 
abandonnent cette maison, ou elles 
vivaient si doncement, tout k lenr 
gre, sans rien faire que leurs quatre 
volontes ? (J. Riohepin, Miarha). 

2 Qa a sa petite volonte, It has a will of its 
own (c.g. of a child), 

volontiers, adv, Je dirais volontiers que 
. . ., Pd go so far as to say that . . . 

votre, poss, pron. 1. Je serai des vdtres, I 
shall be one of your party, on your side. 

2. M ettez-y du v6tre. Show your good wiU. 
Sec mettre 5. 

3. Votis avez fait des vdtres. You have been 
up to your old tricks. See sien 1. 

’^voui, adv. Vulgur pronunciation of oui, 
‘ yes 

Et toi, ta femme va Men, tes 
gosses vont bien ? Tes concierges 
vont bien ? Enfin, t’es content ? — 
Mon Eiou, voui, 9a boulotte (H. 
Bataille, La Femme nue). 

voiiloir, vb. tr. 1. Fn veux-tu en voild, No 
end, As much as ever you like, to bo 
had for the asking. 

Properly : Bn > en voiU / * Bo you 

want any ? Here is some ! ’ 

Je leur souhaitais du bonheur en 
veux4u en voild (E. Oopp6b, Le bon 
Crime), 

Et des placards, et des armoires, et 
des tiroixs et des resserres, et des 
fouillis de toute sorto, en veux4w en 
voild. , . . Jamais je ne me re- 
trouverai dans tout cola (0. Mir- 
BEAtr, Le Journal June Femme de 
Chambre). 

2. En vouloir d quelqJun, To have (bear) 
a grudge against some one, to have de- 
signs upon some one- — e.g. On ne peut 
lui en vouloir, One cannot be angry 
with him, blame him. Je m^en veux 
d'^itre venu, I am annoyed (angry) 
with myself (I reproach myseM) for 
having come. Op. avoir 3. 

Mon Eieu, je ne lui reproche rien 
, . . je ne lui en veux pas, k ce 
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gar9on ! (Labiche, Le Voyage de M. 
Ferrichon). 

See Mschof(f ) (Huysmans), eomplet 
2 (O-yp), coup 31 (Elaubert), d^lbiner 
1 (Mirbeau), dedans 1 (a) (Richepin). 

3. Que voulez-vous? This query, often 
accompanied by a shrug of the 
shoulders, varies in force according to 
the context, and may imply : — What 
would you have ? What was to 
be done ? It can’t be helped. How 
can one help it ? What can (do) you 
expect ? It is quite what one would 
have expected. 

4. Que voulez-vous {veux4u) que fy fasse ? 
See faire 24. 

5. Vouloir bien — e.g. Je (le) veux bien, I 
am willing, I have no objection, With 
pleasure ! (not I want very much ; see 
bien (A) 2 c). Voulez-vous bien vous 
taire / JDo stop talking ! Stop that 
noise I Veuillez (bien) . . Please, 
Be kind enough to . . . — e.g. Veuillez 
bien me riveiller de bonne heure, Please 
wake me early. 

6. Vous Vavez voulu f See George Dandin. 

vous, pron. De vous d moi. Quite be- 
tween ourselves, Between you and 
me (and the lamp-post). See toi, 

vouvoyer, vb. tr. To say vous to a person 
whom one is in the habit of addressing 
as tu. 

Variant : vousoyer, voussoper. 

voyoucratie, n.f. Riff-ralf, mob govern- 
ment, mobocracy. 

A fanciful formation (by analogy with 
aristocratie) from voyou, * cad % * young 
blackguard % * unprincipled, disreputable 

fellow ’. 

vu, past part, and n.m. 1. Qa s'est vu. 
Such things have been known to 
happen. 

Si madame la comtesse signe des 
lettres de change, elle peut sans doute 
faire le commerce, acheter des dia- 
mants, en recevoir pour les vendre, 
ga s*est vu ! (Balzao, Gobsech). 

2. C'est tout vu implies ‘ It is useless to go 
into the matter any longer ’. 

3. Eire bien (mal) vu. To be liked (dis- 
liked), to be regarded with (to be in) 
favour (disfavour) — e.g. II est mal vu 
d la cour. He is not in favour at 
court. 

M, de Restaud a beauooup de 
talent, il est instruit, et bien vu du 
ministre aupr^s duquel il a 6t6 plac6 
(Balzao, Gobsech). 
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4. Faire quelque chose au vu et an su de 
tout le monde. To do something quite 
openly. 

6. Ni vu, ni connu, Neither seen nor 
heard of, no one is any the wiser. Cp. 
Ni vu ni connu, je f embrouille (see 

embrouiller). 

Said of something which remains undis- 
covered or invisible and implies “ Even if you 
search you will find nothing 

Au. contraire, si tn te tais, ni vu, ni 
connu, le malheur est reparable (V. 
Margtjeritte, La Qargonne), 

VUe, n,f. 1. Avoir la vue hasse (or courte). 
To he short-sighted. 

A-t4l la vue basse ? — II est myope 
d’un ceil et presbyte de I’autre (T. 
GAirriBE, Militona). 

2 . A vue de nez. Superficially, at first 
glance, by rule of thumb. 

Modelled on ne pas voir plus loin que le bout 
de son nez, ‘not to see further than the end 
of one’s nose said of a person who does not 
go deeply into things, does not scrutinise. 


yeux 


things, judges superficially ; such a man is 
said to juqer d vue de nez. 

C’est lui qui faisait faire, d vtie de 
nez, sans qu’on eut pris des mesures, 
les robes de sa femme (Th. de 
Banvillb, Oontes bourgeois). 

Je Crains . . . autant que j’en 
puis juger d vue de nez . . . que ce 
livre ne soit un peu triste (Gyp, 
Geux qui s’en /...). 

3. A vue d'ceil. Visibly, very quickly. 

Sa sant6 se r6tablissait d vue d^oeil 
(B. CoPP^JB, Gn Sujet de Piece). 

4. A vue d^oiseau, A bird’s-eye view. 

6. Connaitre quelqu^un de vue. To know 
some one by sight. 

*6. En mettre (jeter) plein la vue d quelqu’un. 
To try to come it over a person (by 
bragging, showing ofi). Cp. yeux 8. 
Un gars aux sous qui vient nous en 
mettre plein la vue (R. BoRQELts, 
Les Croix de Bois). 
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♦Wallace, n.f. *1. Drinldng fountain (in 
Paris). 

*2. Water. 

Erom the name of Sir Richard Wallace 
(1818-1890), an English philanthropist who 


X, n.m. VX, the JScole Polytechnique. 
N argot de VX, the slang of the cadets 
of this school. Un X, a student at 
this school ; also a thorough mathe- 
matician, one who devotes himself en- 
tirely to the study of mathematics. 
Une Ute d X, one who has a good head 


yeux, n.m. pi. 1. Avoir les yeux au 
beurre noir or Avoir les yeux poches. To 
have a couple of black eyes, to have 
one’s eyes in mourning. See ceil 5, 
beurre 2, and cp. 17. 

2. Avoir les yeux plus grands que Vestomac 
(or le ventre), is said of a greedy child — 
e.g. II a les yeux plus grands que 
Vestomac, His eyes are bigger than his 
belly. 

3. Avoir ses yeux dans ses poches — e.g. 
Avez-vous VOS yeux dans votre pocheP 
is said mockingly to one who cannot 
find or see a thing which is staring him 


endowed Paris with numerous drinking 
fountains. 

♦Waterloo, n.m. Posterior. 

This moaning of the word was suggested by 
‘ water-closet 


for mathematics. Un fort en X, one 
who is well up in mathematics, but 
who knows little of other subjects (op. 
un fort en Mme, under thtoe). 

This term, drawn from algebra, refers to the 
important rdle played by mathematics in the 
curriculum of the Boole Poly technique. 


in the face — ^Are you blind ? Ne pas 
avoir ses yeux dans sa poche, To be 
observant, wideawake. 

Sapristi, tu n'as pourtant pas tes 
yeux dans la poche / Crois-tu que 
ton p^re et moi nous vivrions en si 
bonne harmonie, si ohaque fois qu’il 
y a pu avoir ©ntre nous un malen- 
tendu, nous avions 4t6 le crier sur les 
toits ? (V. Margtjeritte, La Gar-- 
ponne). 

4. Gela saute aux yeux or Gela crlve les 
yeux. That is as clear as can be, as 
noonday, That is evident, obvious — 
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e.g. Yous cherchez votre chapeau? 
Mais il vous creve les yeux / Are you 
looking for your hat ? Why, it is star- 
ing you in the face ! (It’s right under 
your nose 1). 

Mais, vous voyez bien que la pro- 
priete est vendue ! . . . On va 
vous jeter has I’hotel et votre loge. 

. . . On va construire : Qa creve les 
yeux I (R. Boylbsvb, Souvenirs du 
Jardin detruit). 

Co qui est manifesto, ce qui saute 
aux yeux, c’est que les joujoux 
traditionnels ont conserv4 tout leur 
charme pour I’enfant (F. CoppIje, 
Pour les Mrennes de 1902). 

5. GoUter les yeux de la tete. To cost lots 
of money, to cost a pretty penny, a 
small fortune — e.g. Cela rrCa coUti les 
yeux de la tite, It cost me a pretty 
penny. 

II gagnait dans les tirs des 
montres et des cuillers d’argent qui 
lui coUtaient les yeux de la tete (E. 
Rob, Ulncendie), 

Pourtant, il s’installe ^ son bureau, 
dovant im chef-d’oeuvre de Rem- 
brandt, qu’i? a payi les yeux de la 
tite (F. Copp^iE, Les quarante Sous du 
Baron), 

6. Gouver quelque chose des yeux, To look 
at something with covetous eyes. | 

7. Paire des yeux de merlan frit. To look 
like a dying duck in a thunderstorm. 
Cp. carpe. 

Lit. * to make eyes like a fried whiting ' ; the 
expression I mplies : to lift the eyes in such 
a way that only the whites are to be seen. 

Qu’est-ce qu’il a done, ce petit, fit- 
eUe, ^ me regarder tout le temps avec 
des yeux de merlan frit ? (G. Ooxjktb- 
LiKE, Ah I Jeunesse), 

*8. En mettre plein les yeux d quelqu^un — En 
mettre plein la vue d qudqu'un (see vue 
6) — e.g, Il a essayi de rrCen mettre plein 
les yeux. He tried to come it over me. 

9. Entre quatre yeux, or, popularly, 
*Entre quatfzyeux. Confidentially, be- 
tween you and me and the lamp-post. 

10. Faire des (or les) yeux en coulisse; 
see coulisse. 


11. Faire les doux yeux d quelqu^un. To 
make eyes at a person, to look sweet 
at some one, to give some one the glad 
eye. Cp. ceil 9. 

Militona, prends garde k te bien 
tenir ; ce jeune homme te fait les 
doux yeuX, et Juancho est jaloux 
(T. Gautier, Militona). 

12. Fermer les yeux d quelqu'un. To be 
present at some one’s death-bed. 

13. Loin des yeux, loin du coeur. Out of 
sight, out of mind. 

14. N e pas avoir f raid aux yeux, Hot to be 
short of cheek. 

Oui, mais il faut que ceux qui 
s’en chargent soient deux gaillards 
qui n^aient pas froid aux yeux (E. 
Chavette. La Belle Aliette). 

16. on avait-il (aviez-vous, etc.) les yeux ? 
Why did he (you, etc.) not see that ? 
Where were his (your, etc.) eyes ? 

16. Ouvrir de grands yeux. To open one’s 
eyes wide, to stare in astonishment. 

17. Pocher les (deux) yeux d quelqu^un. To 
black a person’s eyes, to give some one 
a couple of black eyes. See 1. 

Vous lui avez, comme on dit en 
termes familiers, poche les deux yeux 
(A. Captjs, Monsieur veut rire). 

18. Pour les beaux yeux de , . For the 
good looks of . . . — e.g. Il ne le f era 
pas pour VOS beaux yeux, He will not 
do it for you for nothing, 

The implication is that to do something fox 
somebody pour ses beaux yeux is to do it in 
order to please him, that Ms beaux yeux may 
express the pleasure he feels; and, inversely, 
ce n’est pas pour ses beaux yeux implies that 
one expects some recompense. 

Seulement quel inter^t Orsat 
avait-il k faire tout cela ? — Il ne le 
fera pas ^videmment pour mes beaux 
yeux,‘ ricana Bernard (I». Fabrb, 
Babevel). 

*youdi, n.m. Jew, ‘ sheeny ’, ‘ ikey 

Militairy slang; from the Algerian yhoudi, 
‘ Jew ^ 

youpin, n.m. and adj. — youdi. 

See cracker 1 (Gyp). 

'youtre, n.m. and adj. == youdi. 

Youtre or youte is an adaptation of the 
German Jude, * Jew *. 


z 


* 25 anzi or Zanzibar, n.m. A dice-game 
(played in wine-shops). Faire un 
zanzi. To have a game of this. 


zMe, n.m. Faire du zele, To be over- 
zealous, officious. 

z6phir, n.m. Soldier belonging to a dis- 
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ciplinary company of the bataillon 
d'Ajrique. 

Les Z6phirs originally formed one of three 
battalions of African light infantry, and the 
name implies ‘ as fleet as the wind 

*z6zette, w./. Small drink of absinthe. 
Formed by analogy with anisette. 

*zieuter, vh. tr. — zyeuter. 

*zig, n.m. = zigue. 

*zigoteail or zigoto,%.m. ’•‘1. h’ellow (pejo- 
rative). 

From zigue. 

Et il se croit malin, le zigoto, 
disait-elle, avec un gros accent 
faubonrien (L. Fabbe, Rabevel). 

*2. Faire le zigoteau. To brag, boast, show 
off — e.g. 11 ne fait plus le zigoteau 
maintenant/ He’s come down a peg 
now ! 

*zigouiller, vb. tr. To loll, do a person in. 
A provincial borrowing : in Anjou zigouiller 
means * to cut with a poor knife *, making 
jagged rents as with a saw. 

J’ai vn jouer Ruy Bias. “ Huy 
Bias, fermez la porte, ouvrez cette 
fenStre.” Moi, k la place de Kuy 
Bias, j’aurais tranqnillement zigouille 
Don SaEuste (Beiexjx, Le Bourgeois 
aux Gliamps). 

zigue^ n.m. Fellow — e.g. Un bon zigue, A 
good chap, a brick. 

A provincial form of gigue, originally de- 
noting both ‘leg* (of mutton, etc.) and 
‘ clumsily built person *. It then came to 
signify a ‘ bad comrade and its present 
favourable meaning is due to the frequent 
(and ironical) use of the combination bon 
zigue, ‘ good friend one who is obliging 
and easy to get on with (Sain^)An, Langage 
parisien, p. 364). 

zinc, n.m. *1. Counter of public-house 
or wine-shop. 

By allusion to the metal with which the 
counter is covered. 

Jjk, debout devant le zinc, se ten- 
ait toujouxs une bande de gaiHards 
k longue blouse (F. CoppIie, Un 
Accident). 

*2. The public-house or wine-shop itself. 

*3. The keeper of a public-house or wine- 
shop. 

4. Aeroplane, ‘ bus ’. 

^zingue, n.m. = zinc. Cp. mannezmgue. 

zizanie, ?i.f. Dissension, discord, strife — 
e.g. Bn zizanie. At variance. Semer 
la zizanie. To sow dissension. 

Lit. * tares * (which, if mingled with the seed 
which is sown, will cause havoc at harvest 
time). 

Comment ! voilii un galapiat, xm 
traineur de rapi^re en cbambre, qui 
non seulement manqucrait de respect 


^ ma femme, mais viendrait par- 
dessus le marcM mettre la zizanie 
chez moi ? (Gr. CouETELiiyB, La Peur 
des Coups). 

* zouave, n.m. *1. Faire le zouave, To 
brag, swagger, be insubordinate — e.g. 
II nefaisait pas le zouave, He was sing- 
ing small. Faut pas faire le zouave 
avec moi! Don’t try to come it with me t 

Je me suis trouve un don, disait- 
il en toute modestie, et j’ai travaille 
lA-dessus, voilA ! Mais il n’y a pas 
de quoi faire le zouave ( J. Riohepin, 
La Miselogue). 

*2. Premiere de zouave. Third-class (on the 
raffway). 

zut ! inter j. 1. Expresses emphatic re- 
fusal, careless defiance, disappoint- 
ment, anger — e.g. Zut! or Zut pour 
voas ! oxJe te dis zut ! You be hanged ! 
Go to blazes ! You be blowed ! Bats 
to you I Zut ! or Zut alors ! or Ah ! 
zut alors ! Confound it ! Bother it ! 
Dash it 1 Damn it ! Hang it ! No fearl 
Zut is the modern representative of the old ut 
(lit. C or do in music) in the stock phrase ; 
Sais-tu la musiqm? Oui? Bh him ut! 
equivalent to telling a boring person to go 
about his business. In Berry ut is still synon- 
ymous with ouste J — whence the punning joke : 
Je lui dis ut en musique (pronounced : je lui 
dis-z-ut . . .) (SainEan, Langage parisien, pp. 
301-2). 

Chiffon se mit rire. Ah ! quo 
c’est done drole, tante Mathilde, de 
vous entendre dire zut! . . . Vous 
n’y mettez pas I’intention, du tout I 
— ^Fas I’intention ? — ^Non I Zut ! ! ! 
c’est un mot qui veut dire : “ Allez 
vous promener / ” . . . ou quelque 
chose comme 9a. . . . Alors, il faut 
I’envoyer plus d61ib6r6ment . . . 
vous comprenez ? (Gyp, Le Mariage 
de Chiffon). 

See bastringue 2 (Courteline), 
casser 1 (Duvernois). 

*2. Avoir un mil qui dit zut d V autre ; see 

ceil 6. 


* zyeuter, vb. tr. and intr. To look (at), 
watch, notice, observe, eye, stare (at) 
— e.g. Zyeutez-moi cela! Just have a 
squint at that ! Tu ne ml as pas 
zyeuU ! = Tu ne ml as pas regard^ / 
See regarder 3. 

Formed under the influence of the pronuncia- 
tion of les-yeux. 

Quand nous passerons dans le 
village, je te pr^viendrai si j’en zieute 
une (P. Vebee, Les Eentrees). 



APPENDIX 

COMPARISONS 


N,B. — The following selection of the more nsnal comparisons is arranged according to the word with 
which the comparison is made — e.g. Hre cormieVoiseau sur la branche will be found under oiseau. 


acier. Froid comme Vader, As cold as 
steel (e.g. of eyes). 

agneau. Doux comme un agneau. As 
gentle as a lamb. 

alluniette. Sec comme une allumette^ As 
dry as a bone [lit. as a match). 

amadou. BrUder {Prendre feu) comme de 
Vamadou, To burn (catch fire) like 
tinder. 

d.me. Ftre ( Error) comme une dme en peincy 
To be (wander about) like a lost soul 
(like a soul or spirit which has no 
sepulchre and wanders on the banlcs 
of the Styx). 

amour. J oU comme un amour. As pretty 
as a picture {lit. as a cupid). 

an. Se moquer {Se soucier) de quelqu^un or 
de quelque chose comme de Van quarante, 
Not to care a straw (button, fig, rap) 
for a person or thing. 

Various explanations have been given of 
this comparison. The saying may have come 
into use after 1040, when, it was thought, 
the world would come to an end. Another 
explanation is that when the national Con- 
vention decided that the year 1792 should be 
the first year of the Hepublic, the Boyaiists, 
who did not believe that this form of govern- 
ment could last even forty years, used to 
say, when speaking of any event which did 
not inspire them with the slightest fear, that 
%U s'en moquaient comme de Van qiiarante. 
The D.Q. and A. Jeanroy (Romania, XXIII, 
1894, p. 283) suggest that the expression Van 
quarante is a corruption of V Alcoran. The 
most likely solution seems to he the follow- 
ing : when in 1771 Mercier wrote his book 
entitled L'an 2440, in which he gave a picture 
of the world at that future date, his con- 
temporaries would say mockingly: Je m*en 
moqm comme de Van 2440 (de Mercier), and, 
by abbreviation, comme de Van 40 (Bobbiit, 
Phras4ologi0 , pp. 276-7). 
toe. 1. Bite comme un dne. As stupid as 
a donkey. 

2. EntiU {Titu) comme un dne, As obstin- 
ate (stubborn) as a mule, 
ange. JoU {Beau) comme un ange. As 
pretty (beautiful) as a picture {fit. as 
an angel). 

anguille. Echapper comme une a-nguille, 
To bo as slippery as an eel. 


arracheur de dents. Mentir comme un 
arracheur de dents. To be a great (con- 
firmed) liar, to lie unbluskingly, like 
an epitaph. 

Formerly teeth were extracted by quacks who 
went from fair to fair, promising the simple 
rustics to remove their teeth painlessly. 
Artaban. Fier comme Artaban, As proud 
as Lucifer (Punch), as vain as a 
peacock. 

By allusion to a character of this name in 
a seventeenth-century romance — La Cal- 
prendde's CMopdtre. Some think that the 
reference is to Artahanes, the last King of 
Parthia (216-26), who was filled with pride 
as a result of his victories over the Homans. 
*as de pique. Etre fichu {foutu) comme Vas 
de pique, (of a person) To be deformed 
or badly dressed ; (of a piece of work) 
To be messed up, bungled. 

Lit. like the ace of spades. As de pique was 
formerly used to designate a person of no 
consequence, of no intellectual worth, a good- 
for-nothing fellow. 

astre. Beau comme un astre. As beautiful 
as day (lit. as a star), 
aveugle. Crier comme un aveugle, To yell 
like a madman, with all one’s might, 
like a child that has lost its rattle. 

The full comparison is comme un aveugle qui 
a perdu son bdton or son chien. 

baleine. Eire {Se tordre) comme une 
baleine. To spht one’s sides with 
laughter. 

Lit. to laugh (writhe) like a whale, i.e. 
with one’s mouth open like a whale’s, 
balle. 1. Baide comme balle. Without 
hesitation, roughly, roundly, sharply, 
as straight as an arrow — e.g. Je lui 
ripondrai ga raide comme balle. I’ll 
make that reply to him straight off. 
Filer raide comme balle, To he off like 
a shot. 

Lit. as stiff (straight) as a bullet. 

2. Bond comme une balle. Very drunk. 
Baptiste. Tranqmlle comme Baptiste, As 
quiet as a mouse, as cool as a cucum- 
ber. 

By allusion to the name frequently given in 
the old farces at fairs to the character who 
played the part of the simpleton. 

BB 
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charretter 


barbet. CroUi comme un barbet. Covered 
with mire {lit. as dirty as a water- 
spaniel, poodle). 

barre de fer. Raide comme une barre de 
fer. As stifi as a poker. 

bdton. Raide comme un bdton. As stiff as 
a poker. 

b§te. Pleurer comme une bite. To cry like 
a baby. 

betterave. Rouge comme une betterave. 
As red as a beetroot. 

bearie. Ow y entre comme dans du beurre, 
said of anything which can be cut or 
split or opened easily, and also of a 
place which can be entered uncere- 
moniously- 

boeuf. I. Saigner comme un bmuf. To 
bleed profusely, like a pig. 

2. Souffler comme un hoeuf. To puff and 
blow. 

3. Travailler comme un boeuf. To work like 
a nigger. 

bois. Btre vole comme dans un hois. To be I 
fleeched, to be in a regular den of 
thieves. 

lareference to the robbers who used to infest 
woods. The expression is used of a place of 
entertainment or refreshment where the 
charges are exorbitant. 

bombe. Arriver comme une hombe, To 
arrive unexpectedly, like a bolt from 
the blue. 

bon jour. G^est clair {simple) comme bon- 
jour, It is as simple as can be, as clear 
as daylight, as easy as pat, as A B C, 
as easy as hiss your hand {J,it. as clear 
(simple) as good-morning). 

bonnet. Btre triste (or, ironically, gai) 
comme un bonnet de nuit, To be in the 
dumps, as dull as ditch-water. 

The full comparison is comme un bonnet de 
nuit sans coiffe (de femme pour lui tenir com- 
pagnie), and to understand this we must 
remember that the bonnet de nuit represents 
the husband, and the coiffe the wife, so that 
the phrase is equivalent to * — as sad as a 
husband without a wife, as sad as a widower. 

bossu. 1. Matin comme un bossu, Ex- 
tremely cunning and mischievous (lit 
as cunning as a hunchback). 

2. Rire {Rigoler, Se tordre) comme un 
bossu. To laugh heartily, uproariously, 
to split one’s sides with laughter, to 
have lots of fun. 

This comparison may allude (a) to the fact 
that hunchhaclm, in spite of their infirmity, 
are generally of a merry disposition; or (6) to 
their satirical trend of mind and pungent 
wit; or (c) to their strident and quavering 
voice, noticeable especially when they are 
laughing. The first explanation, founded 
on the character of hunchbacks and most in 


keeping with the force of the comparison, 
is probably the right one. Op. the familiar 
expression se donner (se ficUe(r), s’en payer) 
une bosse (de rire). 

botte. Btre haut comme une (or ma) botte. 
To be very small, a mere sixpenny- 
worth of halfpence {lit. as tall as a top- 
boot). Op. pouce. 

boule. Rond comme une boule. As round 
as a ball. 

bourrique. Plein {SoHl) comme une hour- 
rigue. As drunk as a lord, a fiddler. 
Bourrigwe, in this comparison, is a corruption 
of barrigue, ‘ cask ^ 

bouton. Prais comme un bouton de rose. 
As fresh as a daisy {lU. as a rose-bud). 

braise. 1. Ghaud comme braise, Very hot- 
tempered, of a very ardent tempera- 
ment {lit. as hot as embers). 

2. Le rendre d quelqu^un chaud comme 
braise. To take immediate revenge on a 
person (i.e. while the insult is still 
‘ burning ’). 

3. Rouge comme braise. As red as fire. 

bras, (^ros comme le bras. Profusely, As 

large as life. 

This comparison is used in reference to a form 
of flattery which consists in giving somebody a 
title which he has or has not — e.g. * Mais 
monsieur est baron. Entendez-vous ga ? 
un baron, un vrai baron, gros comme le bras * 
(Y. CHEiiBUliiEZ, L^Idie de Jean Tdterol). 
*Tout le monde vous appelle Monsieur 
Blaireau, gros comme le bras’" (A. Allais, 
Jj Affaire Blaireau). * Dds lors, elles s'appeldr- 
ent, gros comme le bras, madame i*oiason et 
madame Coupeau * (Zola, L’Assommoir). 

carpe. 1 . Bdiller comme une carpe. To yawn 
one’s head off {lit.toy&rmx like a carp). 

2. Ignorant comme une carpe. As ignorant 
as a donkey. 

3. Muet comme une carpe. As dumb as an 
oyster. 

eerf. Liger comme un cerf. As light as a 
feather {lit. as a stag). 

chair. Hacher quelgu^un menu eomme 
chair d pdU, To make mincemeat of a 
person {lit. to chop some one up as 
small as minced meat). 

charbon. Noir comme du charhon, As 
black as coal. 

charme. Se porter comme un charme. To 
be in excellent health, to have wonder- 
ful health, to be hale and hearty, 
like a person under the influence of a magic 
spell. 

charretier. Jurer comme un charretier. 
To swear like a trooper. 

Lit. like a carter. The full comparison la 
comme un charretier embourbi (i.e. like a carter 
whose cart has stuck fast in the mud) and 
is an allusion to La Eontaine'a fable, Le 
Chmiier embourbL 
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chat. 1 . Mtre comme un chat sur braise. To be 
like a oat on hot bricks {lit. on embers). 

2. Maigre comme un chat de gouttiere. As 
thin as a lath, as lean as a rake {lit. 
as a cat on the tiles). 

3. Passer sur une chose comme {un) chat 
sur {la) braise, {fig.) To pass lightly 
(rapidly) over a subject, not to dwell 
on a topic. 

ehatte. 1. Amoureux comme une chatte. 
Exceedingly amorous. 

2. Friand {Gourmand) comme une chatte. 
Extremely fond of dainties, to have a 
very sweet tooth. 

ch§ne. Droit comme un chine, As straight 
as an arrow {lit. as an oak tree). 

chenille. Laid comme une chenille. As 
ugly as sin {lit. as a caterpillar). 

Cheval. Travailler comme un cheval. To 
work like a nigger. 

cheveu. Oela va (or vient) comme des (or 
les) cheveux sur la soupe. That is quite 
out of place, unseasonable, uncalled for 
— e.g. Cette remarque est venue comme 
des cheveux sur la soupe. That remark 
was quite uncalled for. 

chicotin. Amer comme chicotin, As bitter 
as gall. 

Chicotin (bitter juice of the aloe or of the 
colocynth) is a deformation of socotrin, the 
aloe of Socotora, an island in the Indian Ocean. 

chien. 1. Etre comme le chien du jar- 
dinier. To be a dog in the manger. 

The full comparison is Btre comme 3 chien du 
jardinier qu% ne mange pas de choux et n*en 
laisse pas manger aux autres, i.e. to be like 
the gardencr^s dog which does not eat 
cabbages and will not let others eat them. 

2. Etre regu comme un chien dans unjeu de 
quilles. To be made most unwelcome, 
to be received like an intruder, to get 
a very bad reception, to be as welcome 
as a dog at a wedding, as a bull in a 
china-shop {jit, to be received like a 
dog in a game of ninepins or skittles). 

3. S*accorder {Vivre) comme chien et chat. 
To live (lead) a cat-and-dog life. 

4. JSe regarder comme des chiens de faience. 
To look at one another without talk- 
ing, like stuck pigs {lit. like pot dogs. 
See chien 23 in Glossary). 

chiffe. Etre mou comme une chijfe. To be 
flabby, completely devoid of energy 
{lit. to be as soft as a rag). 

chou. Bite comme {un) chou, As stupid as 
an owl, very foolish, a perfect idiot, 
a downright ass. 

Lit. as foollshjas a cabbage ; cp. the expression 
G*e8t une 4e chou, said of a stupid 
person. 


cierge. DroU comme un cierge. As straight 
as an arrow {lit. as a taper, candle), 
citron. Jaune comme un citron. As sallow 
as death {lit. as yellow as a lemon), 
claquet. Sa langue va comme un claquet de 
moulin. His (Her) tongue is never still, 
goes nineteen to the dozen {lit. like a 
mill clapper). 

clou. Maigre comme un clou. As thin as a 
lath. 

cochon. 1. Amis (or Oamarades) comme 
cochons. As thick as thieves. 

It is probable that cochon in this phrase is a 
deformation by popular etymology of the 
Old French word sogon or sochon, (from the 
Latin socius) ‘ companion,* ‘ partner.* 

2. 8e conduire comme un cochon. To be- 
have in a mean, despicable way. 

CCBUr. Joli comme un coaur. As pretty as 
a picture. 

coing. Jaune comme un coing. As yellow 
as a guinea {jit. as a quince), 
eolin-tampon. 8'en moquer {8'en ficher) 
comme de colin-tampon. Not to care a 
brass farthing (a fig) about it. 
Colin-tampon seems to have been the imitative 
appellation given to the roll of the drum of 
the Swiss Guards formerly in the service of 
Trance. The nickname was later applied to 
the Swiss soldiers themselves, after the victory 
of Francis I over the Swiss at Marignan in 
1515, when the saying arose, 
eoq, 1. Etre {Etre heureux, Vivre) comme 
un coq en pdte. To live like a fighting- 
cock, to be (live) in clover. 

Bdte is the food given to cocks when they are 
shut up in order to be fattened. 

2. Etre fier comme un coq. To be as proud 
as a peacock, to bo cock-a-hoop. 

3. Bouge comme un coq. As red as a turkey^ 
cook. 

coquelicot. Bouge comme un coqudicot. 
As red as fire {jit. as a poppy), 
corheau. Noir comme un corbeau. As 
black as a raven. 

cordelier. Gris comme un cordelier. As 
drunk as a lord. 

Lit. as a Franciscan monk. This unfounded 
comparison is due to a play on the word 
gris (which means both ‘grey* and ‘tipsy*), 
grey being the colour formerly worn by 
the Franciscans or Greyfriars. 
couleuvre. Paresseux comme une cou- 
leuvre. As lazy as a dog {lit. as an adder), 
coup. 1. Entrer comme un coup de vent. 
To enter like a whirlwind. (See coup 
50 in Glossary). 

2. Bee comme un coup de trique. Very lean, 
as dry as a bone {lit, as a blow of a 
cudgel). 

crible. Perd comme un crible. As full of 
holes as a sieve. 
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crin. Mre comme un crin^ To be irritable, 
cranky, as cross as two sticks (lit. to be 
like horsehair). 

crocheteur. Jurer comme u% crocheteur. 
To swear like a trooper (lit. like a 
street-porter). 

cro^te. S'ennuyer (S^embUer, Moisir, or, 
ironically, S'amuser) comme une croUte 
de pain derriere un mur (or une malle). 
To be bored to death (to tears), to feel 
desperately dull (lit. to be bored (fed 
up, to grow moxildy, or, ironically, to 
enjoy oneself) like a crust of bread 
behind a wall or a trunk). 

cruche. Bite comme une cruche. As stupid 
as an owl (lit. as a pitcher ; cp. cruche 
in Glossary). 

darnn^, Souffrir comme un damne, To be 
in dreadful pain (lit. to suffer like a 
soul in torment). 

Gourir comm.e un dirati, To run 
like a hare, like a greyhound, like a 
madman. 

Lit. to run like one whose spleen (la rate) has 
been removed ; according to an old belief 
(mentioned by Pliny) the removal of the 
spleen enabled men and animals to run faster. 

deux. Clair comme deux et deux font 
quatre. As clear as daylight, as plain as 
a pikestaff. 

diable. 8e demener (Se debattre) comme un 
diable dans un benitier, To rush about 
hah-mad. 

Lit. to toss about like the devil in a holy- 
water font ; an allusion to the devil’s natural 
aversion to holy things. 

dogue. Hargneux comme un dogue. Ex- 
ceedingly churlish, snappish, peevish 
(Lit. as snarling as a mastiff). 

doigt. Btre comme les deux doigts de la 
main, To be hand and glove together, 
to be inseparable. 

dclair. 1. Passer (Partir) comme un 
eclair. To pass (set off) like (a flash of) 
lightning, like a shot. 

2. Prompt (Bapide, Vif) comme un (or V) 
eclair. As quick as lightning. 

^colier. Joyeux comme un icolier en 
vacances. As happy (jolly) as a sand- 
boy. 

6crevisse. Rouge comme une icrevisse. As 
red as a lobster, turkey-cock (lit. as a 
crayfish). 

dcitelle. Propre comme une ecuelle de chat. 
Very dirty (lit. as clean as a cat’s 
porringer). 

dcureuil. Vif comme un icureuil. As 
lively as a cricket, as sharp as a 
squirrel (the literal equivalent). 


guigne 


enfant. Rage comme un enfant de clioeur. 
As good as gold (lit. as well- behaved 
as a choir-boy). 

enterrement. Triste comme un enterre- 
ment, As dull as ditch-water, as glum 
as a funeral (the literal equivalent), 
dponge. Boire comme une eponge. To 
drink like a fish (lit. like a sponge), 
dvdque. Serieux comme un evique. As 
sober as a judge (lit. as a bishop), 
fauteuil. Arriver (Qagner) (comm.e) dans 
un fauteuil, (of a race), To win hands 
down, in a (common) cantor, to leave 
the others standing (lit. (as) in an 
arm-chair ; cp. the English expression 
‘ to have an arm-chair ride ’, of a 
jockey who wins easily), 
feuille. Trembler comme la (or tme) 
feuille. To shako hke an aspen-loaf, 
fiel. Amer comme fiel. As bitter as gall 
(the literal equivalent), 
fouine. Ruse comme une fouine, Very 
cunning (lit. as cunning as a marten or 
weasel). 

four. 11 fait noir comme (dans) un four. 
It is as dark as pitch, it is pitch-dark 
(lit. It is as dark as (m) an oven), 
gale. Mauvais (Michant) comme la gale. 
As wicked as sin, a very demon (lit. as 
evil as itch). 

galette. Plat comme une galette, As fiat a 
a pancake. 

Qahtte is a kind of flat cake, 
gant. 1. Alter d quelqudun comme un gart 
— e.g. Cela lui va comme un gant. That 
suits (fits) him to a T (fit. like a 
glove). 

2. Rouple comme un gant. As pliant as 
willow. 

Said of a person who is servile or unduly 
obliging. 

genou. 1. Ghauve comme un (or mon) 
genou, As bald as a billiard-ball, as a 
coot (lit. as a knee). 

2. Gouper comme un genou, (of a knife) 
Not to cut at all, to be very blunt, 
goutte. 8e ressembler comme deux gouttes 
dleau. To be as like as two peas (fit. 
as two drops of water), 
grenadier. Jurer comme un grenadier. To 
swear like a trooper. 

grive. 8oill comme une grive. As drunk as 
a fiddler, as a lord (Ut. as a thrush). 
By allusion to the fact that thrushes, at 
^vintage time, eat many grapes, 
guigne. 1. Rouge comme une guigne. As 
red as a turkey-cock (lit as a black- 
heart cherry). 
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2. Se moquer {Se ficher) de quelque chose 
comme d'une guigne. Not to care a pin 
(button, fig, rap, brass farthing) for a 
thing. 

haaneton. Mourdi comme un hmvneton. 
Very thoughtless, scatterbrained (Zii. 
as giddy as a cockchafer, which, in its 
flight, knocks against every obstacle). 

hareng. Serrcs ( Entasses, Presses^ Ranges) 
comme des harengs en caque (or dans 
un baril), Packed like sardines {lit. like 
herrings in a keg or barrel). 

H6rode. Cela est vieux comme Herode, 
That is as old as Adam, as the hills. 
This comparison probably arose because Herod 
the Great (so called because of his successes) 
was also known as Herod the Old, by allusion 
to his descendants. 

homard. Rouge comme un homard. As red 
as a lobster (the literal equivalent). 

horloge. Regie comme une horlo^. As 
regular as clockwork. 

Mitre. Plein comme une huUre, As drunk 
as a lord {lit. as full as an oyster). 

1. Droit comme un J, As straight as an 
arrow, as upright as a dart (Jiit, as 
straight as a capital letter I). 

image. Sage comme une image, (of a 
child) As good as gold. 

The full comparison is comme un& image de 
sainteU,ihe allusion being to the pictures re- 
presenting sacred subjects, given to children 
who behave well at the Catechism or in 
school. 

jais. Noir comme (le) jais. As black as jet. 

jeton, Paux comme un jeton. As false as 
Judas, as a die, as a brass shilling {lit. 
as a counter or token). 

Job. Pauvre comme Job or Eire comme 
Job sur sonfumier (i.e. on his dunghill). 
To be as poor as Job. 

jour. 1. Beau comme le jour, As beauti- 
ful as the day. 

2. Clair comme le jour. As clear as day- 
light, as plain as a pikestaff. 

3. Long comme un jour sans pain or comme 
unjour deje4ne. Very long and tedious 
{lit as long as a day without bread or a 
fast day). 

justice. Raide comme la justice, {a) As I 
drunk as a lord ; (6) As proud as pie- 
crust {lit. as stiff as justice). 

langue. Mince {See) comme la langue Pun 
chat. As thin as a wafer {ht. as thin 
(dry) as a cat’s tongue). 

lapin. 1. Brave comme un lapin, Dressed 
in new clothes. 

2. Propre comme un lapin. Scrupulously 
clean. 

By allusion to the rabbit^s cleanliness. 


3. Tuer quelqPun comme un lapin. To 
shoot a person like a rat. 

laquais. M entir comme un laquais. To be a 
great liar {lit. like a lackey) ; for other 
English equivalents see sub arracheur. 

larron. S'" entendre comme larrons enfoire. 
To be as thick as thieves. 

Lit To work in harmony like thieves at a 
fair ; an allusion to the common practice of 
thieves at fairs —the actual thief, m case he may 
be caught and searched, loses no time in pass- 
ing on the stolen object to his confederate. 

lendemain. Triste comme un lendemain 
de fete. As dull as ditch-water {lit as 
sad as the day after a feast). 

lettre. Passer {Aller) comme une lettre d la 
poste, (of things) To go without diffi- 
culty, without the slightest hitch, to 
be as easy as shelling peas (i.e. as easily 
as the act of slipping a letter into the 
post- box). 

lievre. 1. Courir comme un Uivre, To run 
like a hare (the literal equivalent). 

2. Dormir comme un lievre. To sleep un- 
easily, with one eye open. 

3. Peureux {Poltron) comme un lU.vre, As 
timid as a hare. 

linge. Blanc {Pdle) comme un linge. As 
pale as a ghost, as white as a sheet {lit 
as a linen- sheet). 

loir. 1. Dormir comme un loir. To sleep 
like a log {lit like a dormouse). 

2. Paresseux comme un loir, As lazy as a dog. 

loup. 1. Eire connu comme le loup blanc. 
To be known to everybody or every- 
where {lit like the white wolf). 

2. Manger comme un loup. To eat raven- 
ously, to have a wolf in one’s stomach. 

Madeleine. Pleurer comme une Madeleine 
(or Magdeleine), To weep most bitterly, 
to cry abundantly. 

By allusion to John xx. 11. 

main. 1. Grand {Large) comme la main. 
Very small — e.g. Une chambre grande 
comme la main, A room not big enough 
to swing a cat in {lit as big as one’s 
hand). 

Variant : Grand comme un mouchoir de poche 
(e.g. of a room). 

2. Plat comme ma main, Very flat, as flat 
as a pancake. 

mar6e. Arriver {Venir, Tomber) comme 
marie en carime, To come just at the 
right moment (time), (just) in the 
(very) nick of time, most seasonably. 
Lit. as (opportunely as) sea-fish in Lent ; in 
reference to the fact that although the Church 
forbids the use of meat during Lent, it 
allows fish ; cp. the old rhyme : 

En carSme est de salson 
La mar6e et le sermon. 
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ma.rmotte. Dormir comme une marmotte^ 
To sleep like a log or top {lit, like a 
marmot). 

mars. Arriver (Venir, Tomber) comme 
mars en carimey To come (happen) in- 
evitably, regularly, like clockwork, 
punctually, infallibly, as sure as fate, 
never to fail to happen [lit. like March 
in Lent). 

mercenaire. Travailler comme un met- 
cenairCy To work hard, ceaselessly, to 
toil (lit. like a mercenary, hireling), 
merle. Oai comme un merhy As merry as 
a lark (lit. as a blackbird), 
moine. Gras comme un moiney As fat as a 
pig, a porpoise (lit. as a monk), 
monde. Vieux comme le monde. As old as 
Adam, as the hills. 

mort. 1. Pdle comme la mort or comme 
un(e) mort(e), As pale as death, as a 
ghost. 

2. Priste comme la mort. Very downcast, 
as glum as a funeral. 

mouton. Doux comme un mouton, As 
gentle as a lamb. 

mule. Bntite (Titu) comme une mule (or 
un mulet)y As obstinate (stubborn) as a 
mule. 

negre. Travailler comme un negre. To 
work like a nigger. 

neige. Blanc (Pdle) comme (la) neige. As 
white as snow. 

©il. Frais comme Voeily Very fresh, as 
fresh as a daisy. 

Primarily of fish, the freshness of which is 
revealed by the brightness of the eyes. 

©Uf . Plein comme un oeufy Chock-full ; also 
as drunk as a lord (lit. as full as an egg), 
ogre. Manger comme un ogre. To eat nke 
a wolf, a horse. 

oie. Bite comme une oie. Very foolish, a 
perfect idiot, a downright ass, as stupid 
as an owl (lit. as a goose), 
oiseau. Eire comme V oiseau sur la hr anchCy 
To be very unsettled (with regard to 
one’s situation or position in life), not 
to know whether one will stay where 
one is or be made to leave, not to know 
what the morrow may bring forth, 
outre. Plein comme une outre. As drunk 
as a lord, as tight as a drum (lit. as full 
as a goatskin bottle), 
page. Fffronti (Hardi) comme un page (de 
cour), As bold as brass. 

By allusion to the mischievous and irreverent 
tncks formerly played by pages, 
palen. Jurer comme un paten. To swear 
like a trooper (lit. like a pagan). 


pain. 1. Bon comme le (or du) pain or 
comme le bon pain or comme du pain 
benity (of persons) As good as gold, 
goodness itself, an angel of goodness. 

2. Orossier comme un (or du) pain d^orge, 
(of persons) Very ill-mannered, as 
coarse as hopsack. 

Lit. as coarse as barley bread, which is con- 
sidered inferior to pain de froment. There is 
a play of words on the two meanings of 
grossier : * coarse ' and ^ ill-mannered 

3. 8e vendre comme de petits pains. To sell 
(go) like hot cakes, like wild-fire (lit. 
like rolls). 

pantoufle. 1. Baisonner comme une pan- 
toufle. To talk at random. 

Lit. to reason like a slipper. This comparison 
is due to a pun on the words raisonner, to 
‘ reason % and risonner, to ‘ resound % and 
alludes to the fact that a slipper makes no 
noise. 

2. Jouer comme une pantoufle. To play 
badly, awkwardly, to be a very poor 
player. 

paon. Fier comme un paon (qui fait la 
roue). As proud as Punch (lit. as a 
peacock, spreading out its tail). 

pape. Serieux comme un pape, As serious 
as a judge. 

papier. Begle comme du (or un) papier de 
(or d) musique. As regular as clock- 
work (lit. ruled like music paper). 

paquet. 1. Fichu comme un paquet de 
Unge sale, (of persons) (a) Badly- 
dressed ; (6) Clumsily built (lit. badly 
done up like a bundle of dirty linen). 

2. Tomber comme un paquet. To fall 
heavily, clumsily, all of a heap. 

pas un. An adjective + comme pas un 
expresses a superlative quality in a 
person (lit. like no other person) — e.g. 
II est regardant comme pas un. He is 
terribly close, He looks at every penny 
he spends. — ‘ II 6tait bom6 d’ailleurs, 
et r6trograde, ignorant comme pas un ’ 
(‘a perfect ignoramus’) (Plaxtbset, 
Ij Education sentimentale). ‘ Le paysan 
6tait homme d’affaires ^i. sa mani^re, et 
fin comme pas un' (‘as slim as you make 
’em ’) (Maupassant, Mont - Oriol ). 

peigne. Sale comme un peigne. As dirty 
as a pig (lit. as a comb). 

perle. Gela ne s'enfile pas comme des 
perles, It is more iffioult to do than it 
looks, That is by no means an easy mat- 
ter (lit. It is not like stringing beads). 

perruche. Caqueter comme une perruche. 
To chatter like a parrot (lit. like a 
parakeet). 
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persoBBe. An. adjeotivo comme jper- 
sonne = an adjective -J- comme pas UB 
— e,g. *C’4tait une sorte d’immense 
maison de commerce dont les onr^s 
6taient les commis, commis soumois, 
rns^s, d6gonrdis comme personne, qui 
faisaient les affaires du bon Dieu an 
detriment des campagnards’ (Maxt- 
PASSAITT, he Pere Amable). 
peste. Michant comme la 'peste. As 
spiteful as can be as wicked as the 
plague). 

petit~lait. Qa ee boit comme du peM ktit. 
It’s very good, very sweet {lit. you 
drink it off like whey). 

Often said of strong spirits, 
phoque. Souffler comme un phoque. To 
pant heavily, to puff and blow like an 
engine {lit, like a seal), 
pie. Btre bavard (or Bavarder, Jacaaaer^ 
Jaaer) comme une pie {borgne). To be a 
regular chatterbox, to chatter like a 
magpie, to be as talkative as a parrot, 
to talk nineteen to the dozen (lit. like a 
(one-eyed) magpie). 

pierre. Malheureux comme lea pierres, 
Very unhappy, as wretched as can be. 
Lit. as the stones (trodden on by everybody), 
the full comparison being comme les pierres 
du chemin. 

piBSOB. Qai comme un pinson. As merry 
(blithe) as a lark, as jolly as a sand- 
boy, as merry as a grig. 

Lit. as a finch, which Bulfon describes as a 
very lively bird, always on the go and 
possessing a merry song, 
piquet. Raide comme un piquet^ As stiff as 
a poker {lit. as a peg or stake). 
pivoiBe. Rouge comme une pivoine. As 
red as a lobster (lit. as a peony). 
pMtre. Battre comme pldtrcy To beat to a 
jelly, to a mummy, to pummel soundly 
{lit. like plaster). 

pluie. Bnnuyeux comme la pluie. Ex- 
ceedingly tiresome, boring (lit, as rain) . 
poche. Connaitre quelque chose comme aa 
poche, To know something perfectly, 
inside out, to have extensive and exact 
knowledge of something, to know the 
ins and outs of a thing. 
poissoB. Btre comme un poiaaon aur la 
paille, To be like a fish out of water. 
PolOBais. Ivre {Soilly Gris) comme un Polo^ 
nais. As drunk as a lord (lit. as a Pole). 
POBt-Neut. 1. G^eat vieux comme le Pont- 
Neufy It’s as old as the hills. Queen 
Anne is dead. 

The Pont-Kouf was completed in 1604 and is 
now the oldest bridge in Paris. 


2. Se porter comme le Pont-Neuf, To be in 
excellent (splendid) health, to be quite 
hale and hearty, to be as fit as a fiddle, 
porte. 1. Gai comme une porte de prisouy 
As dull as ditch-water, in the dumps 
(lU. as cheerful as a prison gate ; 
ironical use). 

2. Regarder quelqu'un avec des yeux comme 
dea portes cochereSy To look at a person 
with eyes as big as saucers {lit. with 
eyes like a court-yard gate), 
pot. 1. BUe comme un pot. As stupid as 
an owl (lit. as a pot or jug ; cp. cruche). 
2. Sourd comme un pot. As deaf as a post. 
Pot here represents the old word posty ‘ post’, 
‘pillar’, now dead. 

pot6e. Btre iveille comme une potee de 
sourisy To be very lively, ■wideawake, to 
be as brisk as a bee, as lively as a kitten 
{lit. as wideawake as a potful of mice), 
pouce, Haut comme le pouce, Very small 
{lit. as tall as the thumb. Cp. Tom 
Poucoy the Erench equivalent for Tom 
Thumb). Cp. botte. 

poule. 8e coucher comme les poules. To go 
to bed very early, with the sun (lit. 
like the hens). 

pruBelle. Aimer {Chirir) quelqu^un comme 
laprunelle de sea yeuxy To love a person 
like the apple of one’s eye {lit. like the 
pupil of one’s eyes). 

quatre. Comme quatre is used to express 
a high degree — e.g. Un ceuf groa comme 
quatre. An enormous egg. Manger 
comme quatre. To have an enormous 
appetite, to eat like an ogre. Travailler 
comme quatre. To work like a nigger. 
Op. the witty remark made by Piron (1689- 
1773) with reference to the Acad^mie fran- 
oaise: "Ils sont l^i quarante qui ont de 
I’esprit comme quatre I ” 
rasoir. Fin comme un rasoir., (of persons) 
As sharp as a needle, 
rat. 1. Pauvre {Oueux) comme un rat 
d^iglise. As poor as a church-mouse. 

2. S^ennuyer comme un rat mort. To be 
bored to death, to tears, 
renard. Fin {Ruai) comme un reward. As 
sly as a fox. 

roulette. Oda va {marche) comme aur des 
roulettes. That goes (works) smoothly, 
swimmingly, on greased wheels, like 
one o’clock, like billy-o, that is as 
right as a trivet (Lit. as on castors), 
rue. Vieux comme les rues, As old as 
Adam, as the hills. 

sabot. Dormir comme un sabot. To sleep 
like a top, a log (lit. like a whipping-top), 
sac. *1. Fichu (Foutu) comme morh sac. 
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(of a person) Dressed like a guy ; (of a 
piece of work) Badly, clumsily done 
{Lit, like my bag). 

2. PUin comme un sac. As drunk as a lord, 
savate. 1. Maisonner comme wne savate 
{lit. old shoe, slipper) == Eaisonner 
comme une pantoufle. 

2. Jouer comme une savate = Jouer comme 
une pantoufle. 

3. Travailler comme une savate. To bungle 
a job. 

singe. Malm {Adroit, Malicieux) comme 
un singe. As full of tricks as a monkey. 
SOU. Propre comme un sou {neuf). As clean 
as a whistle, as bright as a new pin. 
souche. 1. Pete comme une souche, As 
stupid as an owl {lit. as a tree-stump). 
2. Dormir comme une souche, To sleep hke 
a log, top. 

soupe. 1. Mouille {Trempe) comme une 
soupe, Dripping wet, wet to the skin, 
as wet as a drowned rat. 

Zit. soaked hke a soupe, which formerly 
denoted a piece of bread soaked m broth and 
eaten with it. Cp. tremper la soupe, ‘ to pour 
broth over slices of bread ’. 

2. S^emporter (or Monter or Hire vif) 
comme une soupe au lait, To be very 
hasty-tempered, to get into a passion 
easily, to flare up. 

Lit. to boil up like milk-soup ; cp. the English 
* to boil over like a pan of milk^. 

SOUrd. 1. Crier comme un sourd. To yell 
(bawl) with aU one’s might {lit. like a 
deaf man). 

2. Frapper comme un sourd, To strike very 
hard, to beat most unmercifully {lit. 
hke a deaf person, who does not hear 
the cries of his victim). 
sq[uelette. Maigre comme un sguelette, 
As thin as a skeleton, 
statue. Droit comme une statue. As stiff as 
a poker. 

tambour. Eaisonner comme un tambour = 
Eaisonner comme une pantoufle. 

This comparison, which stands for comme 
un tambour mouilU, is, like that with pan- 
toufl6,^m to a pun on the verbs misowner and 
Hsonmr, since a wet drum makes no sound, 
tasse. Ouvrir des yeux comme des tasses, 
To stare with eyes as big as saucers, 
taupe. Aveugle comme une taupe, As 
blind as a bat {lit. as a mole), 
teigne. Mauvais {Michant) comme une 
teigne, Extremely malicious, as wicked 
as can be {lit. as a clothes-moth). 
templier. 1. Boire comme un tempUer, 
To drink like a fish {lit. like a Templar). 


The Order of the Templars was proscribed by 
Philippe le Bol in 1312 ; from that time the 
Templars were accused of all kinds of crimes 
and vices, and the calumnious imputations 
made by their enemies found an echo among 
the people. 

2. Jurer comme un templier. To swear like 
a trooper. 

tomate. Eouge comme une tomate, As red 
as a tomato, 

tombe. Silencieux comme la t07nbe, As 
silent as the grave. 

tonneau. Boire comme un tonneau. To 
drink like a fish {lit. hke a barrel), 
touche. Avoir des dents comme des 
touches de piano. To have very long 
front teeth {lit. like piano-keys), 
tout. An adjective + comme tout ex- 
presses a superlative degree, and is 
equivalent to the English ‘like any- 
thing ’ — e.g. II est amusant comme tout. 
Ho is killmgly funny. He is as good as 
a play. — ‘ Cela m’ennuie de n’ avoir pas 
un bijou, pas une pierre, rien a mettr© 
sur moi. J’aurai Fair misere comme 
tout' (*rU make a very poor show ’) 
(Maupassant, La Parure). 

This familiar use of comme tout, already 
current in the seventeenth century, may 
have arisen from the construction comme toiU 
ce qu*il y a de adjective, 
trou. Boire comme un trou. To drink like 
a fish {lit. hke a hole). 

Turc. Port comme wn Turc, As strong as 
a horse, an ox. 

vache. Parler frangais co7nme une vache 
espagnole, To speak Erench very badly, 
to talk horribly bad French, to ‘ mur- 
der ’ the French language. 

Zit. like a Spanish cow. The usual explana- 
tion of this strange and apparently absurd 
comparison is that it is a corruption of 
comme un Basque espagnol. The Jiasqiies, 
especially those on the Spanish side of the 
Pyrenees, find Erench very diificult to acquire, 
owing to the fact that their language is quite 
different from the llomanco tongues, 
veau. Pleurer comme un veau. To cry 
(blubber) hk© a baby {lit. like a calf), 
ver. Nu comme un ver. As naked as when 
one was born, in one’s birthday suit, 
stark-naked {lit. as bare as a worm), 
verrier. Courir cofnme verricr de- 
charge, To run like a lamplighter. 

Lit. like a glazier freed from his load ; glaziers, 
when carrying their glass, hav(‘ naturally to 
walk slowly and carefully, and It is claimed 
that they make up for lost time once they 
have discharged tlieir load, 
z^bre, Co'mir comme wn z()bre, To run 
like a hare {lit. hko a zebra). 
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